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[TransLated  for  the  AmericaB  Bee  Journal.! 

Practical  Bee  Culture. 

HOW  CAN  WE  SECUKE  THE  LARGEST  YIELD  OP 
HONEY  ? 

This  is  nnqnestionably  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems in  bee-culture,  well  deserving  to  be  fre- 
quently considered  and  thoroughly  investigated. 
I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  it  here  in 
its  fullest  scope,  but  only  so  far  as  a  special  case 
is  involved  ;  and  would  therefore  limit  the  ques- 
tion more  definitely  by  putting  it  in  this  form — 
"  How  can  we  secure  the  largest  yield  of  honey 
from  a  colony  prepared  and  inclined  to  swarm, 
when  in  a  movable  comb  hive,  and  with  a  pros- 
pect of  plentiful  pasturage  ?"  The  range  of  in- 
quiry becomes  thus  very  considerably  restricted  ; 
yet,  properly  viewed,  it  retains  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  challenge  thorough  discussion,  and  in- 
terest enough  to  engage  attention  and  invite 
reflection.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  which  I  shall  adduce  in  illustration  of 
this  topic,  I  have  attained  only  very  gradually, 
as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  ;  and  I 
communicate  them  now,  as  acquired  from  actual 
practice  in  the  apiary.  As  I  do  not  belong  to 
that  narrow-minded  class  of  bee-keej^ers  who 
confine  to  their  own  breasts  whatever  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  of  general  importance  and 
value  they  chance  to  make  in  the  course  of  their 
experience,  using  them  only  for  their  own  exclu- 
sive benefit,  it  affords  me  gratification  to  com- 
municate imreservedly  my  views  in  elucidation 
of  the  question  before  us. 

To  enable  a  colony  generally,  or  when  an 
abundance  of  forage  is  suddenly  presented,  to 
store  up  a  large  quantity  of  honey,  two  prereq- 
uisites are  indispensable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
colony  must  be  populous  ;  and,  secondly,  it  must 
be  in  a  condition  to  husband  its  gatherings. 

I  regard  a  colony  as  populous  when  it  can 
properly  cover  ten  or  twelve  full-built  frames  in 
a  movable  comb-hive  ;  and  such  a  colony  is  in 
a  condition  to  lay  up  stores,  first,  if  it  has  no 
occasion  to  build  combs,  and,  secondly,  if  at  the 
time  when  pasturage  is  most  plentiful,  it  has  not 
an  excessive  amount  of  brood  to  nurse.  Comb- 
building  makes  larger  demands  for  material — 
honey,  and  likewise  exacts  much  time  and 
labor.     We  frequently  hear  bee-keepers  say,  on 


such  occasions— "Oh,  the  bees  will  build  just 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  gather  honey."  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying — ' '  when  flowers  yield 
honey,  the  bees  instinctively  know  that  vessels 
must  be  provided  to  contain  it!"  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  entirely  erron'  ous  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  exi:)erience  last  summer  clearly  dem- 
onstrated it  to  be  such.  When  a  colony  has  no 
occasion  to  build  combs,  it  expends  no  honey 
for  such  purpose  ;  and  that  which,  in  other  con- 
ditions, would  be  so  used  may  be  stored  up  ; 
and  the  time  thus  saved  by  the  busy  bee,  may 
be  devoted  to  more  profitable  labor.  The  proof 
of  this  position  is  annually  furnished  by  those 
colonies  from  which  a  swarm  has  issued,  for 
these  notoriously  become  the  best  honey  stocks, 
in  seasons  ordinarily  propitious. 

Again,  if  a  colony  has  too  much  brood  to 
nurse,  while  forage  abounds,  we  commonly  hear 
it  said — "Precisely  when  pasturage  is  plentiful, 
(at  about  the  time  of  the  linden  blossoms)  my 
bees  clustered  densely  on  the  brood  combs,  and 
hence  did  not  store  up  as  much  honey  as  we 
thought  we  had  reason  to  expect."  Very  true  ; 
for  under  such  circumstances  not  only  will 
many  workers  be  constrained  to  remain  at 
home,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite  brood- 
ing temperature  in  the  hive,  prepare  food  for 
the  larvae,  and  discharge  household  duties  in 
general ;  but  the  masses  of  brood  reciuiring  to 
be  nursed,  consume  a  very  large  proj^ortion  of 
the  honey  daily  brought  in.  Hence,  an  accumu- 
lation of  stores,  in  such  contingencies,  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  unless  forage  be  uncommonly 
abundant  and  the  weather  peculiarly  favorable 
for  out-door  labor.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  if 
a  colony  is  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  yield, 
the  bee-keeper  must  strive  not  only  to  have  it 
jjopulous  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  but  that 
it  shall  likewise  be  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  gathering  and  storing  honey. 

The  question  now  recurs,  what  must  we  do  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  having  riglt  populous 
stocks,  in  the  most  favorable  condition,  at  the 
opening  of  the  honey  season? 

If  a  colony  has  been  properly  wintered  and 
no  special  mishap  occurs  to  check  or  prevent 
due  development  in  the  spi'ing,  it  w  li  hardly 
fail  to  become  populous  seasonably,  without 
foreign  aid  or  stimulative  feeding.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  consider  how  we  may  jjroperly 
and  seasonably  strengthen  7ceak  colonies.    There 
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are  two  modes  of  effecting  this.     A  weak  colony 
may  be  built  up  by  means  of  its  own  internal 
resources,  or  by  foreign  aid,  that  is,  by  brood 
taken  from  strong  colonies.     To  build  up  a  col- 
ony in  the  former   manner,   I  usually   proceed 
thus  :  I  endeavor  tirst  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the   brooding   apartment  of  the  hive,  by  re- 
moving all  supernumerary  combs  and  reducing 
the   space  by  inserting  a  division  board,   care- 
fully closing  all  slits,  cracks,  or  crevices  through 
which   heat   might    escape   from   the   brooding 
apartment.     Theii  I  insert  between  two  of  the 
brood  combs  in  the  middle  of  this  apartment  a 
frame  of  empty  worker  comb,  selecting  such,  if 
practicable,  as  still  contains  a  pound  or  two  of 
sealed  honey  in  its  upper  part.     It  will  of  course 
be  understood  that  I  had  this  in  view  already 
when  I  inserted  the  division  board,  by  so  plac- 
ing it  that  the  frame  of  empty  comb  might  be 
put  in  its  proper  place.     On  the  ensuing  even- 
ing I  feed  the  bees  from  below  with   diluted 
honey  or   sugar  syrup,  in  a  shallow  dish.     If  a 
suitable  supply  of  sealed  honey  in  the  comb  has 
been  previously  introduced,  a  second  or  subse- 
quent feeding  wdl  not  be   necessary.     As  bees 
instinctively  desire  to  have  their  brood  in  ad- 
joining ranges  of  comb,  not  suffering  any  vacant 
space  to  exist  long  in  the  brood-nest,  the  queen 
will  promptly  supply  the   cells  of  the  inserted 
comb  with  eggs.     As  soon  as  these  are  hatched 
and  the  larva3  sealed  over,  an  additional  empty 
worker  comb  may  be,  in  like  manner,  inserted 
in  the  brood-nest ;  and  this  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time,  as  the   increase   of 
numbers  from  maturing  young  will  permit.     By 
keeping  the  brooding  apartment  Avithin  proper 
limits  the  while,  and   duly  enclosed   to   prevent 
the   escape    of   heat — especially   at    night,    the 
hatching   of  eggs  and   maturing   of  the   young 
will  proceed  without  interruption.     If  the  req- 
uisite care  and  circumspection  be  used  in  thus 
strengthening  and  building  up  a  weak  colony, 
so  as  never  to  proceed  with  improper  haste,  the 
object  of  securing  a  populous  colony  seasonably 
may  certainly  be  attained.     But  this  method  is, 
nevertheless,  not  adapted  to  the  building  up  of 
absolute   loeaMings,    and   will    almost   certainly 
fail  if  resorted  to  for  such  purpose.     For  such 
weaklings  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  second 
method,  strengthening  them  by  the  insertion  of 
maturing  brood  taken  from  strong  colonies  ;  and 
they  can  thvis  speedily  be  converted  into  strong 
stocks — taking  cai'e  to  introduce  combs  contain- 
ing worker  brood  ready  to  emerge,  and  not  in 
greater   number,    at   once,    than   the    bees   can 
properly  cover  and  keep  warm. 

But  whence  are  we  to  procure  the  combs  of 
brood  required  for  strengthening  weak  colonies  ? 
He  who  does  not  use  unsuitable  and  unservice- 
able hives,  and  whose  bees  have  been  win- 
tered properly,  will  generally  have  some  popu- 
lous and  strong  colonies  in  his  apiaiy,  even 
though  he  has  to  lend  a  helping  hand  by  supply- 
ing them  with  a  little  stimulative  food  early  in 
the  spring,  to  bring  them  seasonably  forward. 
From  such  i^opulous  stocks  may  safely  be  taken 
from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  one  or  more  combs 
of  maturing  worker  brood,  immediately  insert- 
ing in  their  stead,  however,  an  equal  number  of 
full-built  frames  of  empty  worker  comb.    If  there 


be  no  deficiency  of  forage,  or  the  colony  be  ade- 
quately fed,  the  queen  will  at  once  proceed  to 
supijly  the  substituted  combs  with  eggs  ;  and  in 
from  nine  to  fourteen  days  the  cells  will  be 
again  replenished  with  sealed  brood,  and  the 
colony  will  scarcely  be  conscious  that  several 
thousand  bees  have  thus  been  abstracted  from  it 
by  brood-tapping.  Herein  consists  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  multiplication  possessed  by  the 
movable  comb  hives. 

Having  thus,  without  great  labor,  but  with 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  intelligent 
interference,  made  your  weak  colony  populous, 
the  next  effort   must   be   to  maintain   it  in  full 
strength.     This   is  another   chief  problem  that 
presents  itself  for  solution.     We  here  encounter 
the  natural  swarming  impulse  of  the  bees.     No 
sooner  does  a  poj^ulous  colony  become  conscious 
of  its   sti-ength,    and   find   abundant   forage   at 
command   than    drones   are    bred,    queen   cells 
started,  and  preparations  made  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  a  swarm  ;  and  if  the  case  be  not  taken 
in  hand  seasonably  and  treated  judiciously,  a 
swarm  Avill  issue,  despite  of  oar  efforts  to  pre- 
vent  it.     When"  a   colony  is   approaching   this 
condition,  and  an  immediate  and  continued  full 
flow  of  honey  may  be  looked  for,  I  take  prompt 
measures  to  cure  it  of  the  disposition  to  divide. 
But  if  forage  so  plentiful  is  not  to  be  expected 
for  several  weeks  yet,  I  i)ursue  a  different  and 
milder   course   to   prevent   swarming.     I  effect 
this   temporarily    by    enlarging    the    brooding 
space,  and  reducing  its  temperature  by  ventila- 
tion, also  removing  all  drone  combs  and  destroy- 
ing the  drone  brood,  if  any  is  found.    This  latter 
is  an  essential   item,  requiring  attention.     But 
above  all,  I  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  colony, 
acquainting  myself  intimately   with  its   condi- 
tion ;  for  if  we  fail  to  act  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  the   bees   once  resolve   to   swarm,  nothing 
short  of  the  most  radical  interference  can  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so.     Observing  the  first 
indications   of  their   intention— diminished   ac- 
tivity  in   flight  ;  the   non-occupying   of  empty 
combs  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  hive,  though 
the  population  seems  excessively  crowded  ;  see- 
ing also  that  the  combs  are  filled  with  sealed 
brood  down  to   their  lowermost  edges  ;  and  fi- 
nally noticing  that  drone  brood  is  being  reared 
in  worker  or  transition  cells,  and  the  rudimen- 
tary queen  cells  are   beginning   to  make   their 
appearance,  &c.,  I  know  that  it  is  high  time  to 
act.     I  remove  two  or  three  brood-combs  from 
the  brood-nest,  substituting  empty  worker  combs 
for  them  ;  which  is  sure  to  be  effectual  for  my 
temporary   purpose.     Having   thus,   for   a   pro- 
tracted  period,  maintained   the   colony   in  full 
vigor,  till  the  full  flowing  honey  season  is  ap- 
proaching, when  honey  may  be  rapidly  stored,  I 
proceed  to  apply  the  radical  remedy,  by  which 
swarming    is   infallibly     prevented.     I   piovide 
another  hive  suitable  for  the  size  of  the  colony, 
furnished  with  frames  filled  with  empty  combs. 
Into  this  prepared  hive,  I  shake  off  all  the  bees 
and  place  it  on  their  accustomed  stand.     The 
shaking  off,  the  transfer  to  a  hive  so  strangely 
furnished,  the  entire  absence  of  brood  and  stores, 
at  once  cvire  tlie  bees  thoroughly  of  their  swarm- 
ing propensity.     But  being  populous,  and  hav- 
ing a  full  supply  of  combs,  and  thus  exempted 
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from  the  necessity  of  building  any,  and  having, 
moreover,  no  brood  to  nurse,  the  colony  can 
devote  all  its  energies  to  honey  gathering  ;  and 
it  is  really  marvellous  to  see  what  bees  in  such 
a  condition  can  accomiilish. 

If  it  be  desired  to  give  the  colony  a  young- 
fertile  queen,  it  can  easily  be  done  at  the  time 
of  transfer  from  their  old  hive.  Catch  and  re- 
move the  old  queen,  cage  the  young  one,  and 
liberate  her  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day. 
Though  the  queen,  whether  an  old  or  a  young- 
one,  will,  under  these  circumstances,  lay  eggs 
rapidly  and  on  an  extensive  sale,  a  considerable 
time  must  nevertheless  elapse  before  the  colony 
can  receive  an  accession  of  strength  from  this 
source  ;  and  the  daily  diminution  of  numbers  is 
great  while  pasturage  is  plentiful.  To  repair 
these  losses  and  maintain  the  colony  in  full 
vigor,  nay,  to  make  it  even  more  populous  than 
it  was  before,  I  take  combs  of  maturing  brood 
from  other  strong  stocks,  about  a  week  after 
the  operation,  and  insert  them,  if  practicable, 
in  the  Iwney  apartment,  between  which  and  the 
brooding  apartment  communication  has  now 
been  opened ;  or  if  I  judge  the  colony  not  to  be 
populous  enough  to  cover  the  brood  combs  when 
placed  in  the  honey  chamber  (regard  being  had 
to  the  temperature  of  the  weather ;  for  if  that 
be  high,  sealed  brood  will  mature  and  emerge 
in  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  hive,)  I  place  the 
brood  comb  in  the  brooding  chamber  at  the  side 
of  the  division  board,  and  transfer  to  the  honey 
chamber  the  comb  removed  to  make  room  for  it. 
I  moreover  now  fill  out  the  honey  chamber  with 
any  good  clean  drone  combs  in  my  possession. 
Indeed,  there  is  in  general,  no  better  means  of 
inducing  bees  to  work  in  the  brood  chamber 
than  to  insert  therein  a  comb  containing-  worker 
brood  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  cells.  If,  as  I 
prefer  doing,  I  have  given  the  colony  a  young 
fertile  queen  when  the  bees  were  shaken  oft'  and 
transferred,  I  need  subsequently  feel  less  appre- 
hensive that  a  swarm  will  issue,  even  if  it 
becomes  excessively  populous.  Nevertheless, 
should  I  suspect  that  one  might  leave,  I  reduce 
the  brooding  space,  taking  care  that  in  doing  so 
I  do  not  shut  up  the  queen  in  the  honey  cham- 
ber ;  or  I  remove  some  of  the  brood  combs,  and 
substitute  for  them  empty  worker  combs. 

Of  course  the  combs  from  which  the  bees 
were  shaken  off  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  are 
used  to  strengthen  any  weak  stocks  I  may  have, 
or  to  equalize  colonies  in  my  apiary. 

But,  I  hear  some  one  ask,  "if  all  these  things 
do  not  proceed  so  smoothly  as  you  state — if,  in- 
stead of  good  pasturage,  bad  weather  should  in- 
tervene and  cut  off  supplies,  how  then?"  Why, 
then,  indeed,  you  must  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances and  act  accordingly.  You  must  riot 
permit  the  shaken  off"  and  transferred  colony, 
deprived  of  its  .stores,  to  sufter  want.  It  must 
be  fed,  and  this  is  best  done  by  inserting  honey 
in  the  comb.  But  dread  of  possible  mishaps 
should  deter  no  one  from  making  preparations 
for  action.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  bee-keeper 
never  to  be  over-sanguine  in  his  expectations,  or 
always  to  look  at  the  future  in  the  most  roseate 
light.  Yet  this  must  not  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing his  duty,  or  what  seems  at  the  time  to  be  his 
duty.     Let  him  trust  the  event  to  heaven  and 


his  own  good  luck,  without  perpetually  forecast- 
ing the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 

On  the  whole,  my  respected  reader  will  doubt- 
less have  perceived  that  the  gist  of  the  matter  here 
is,  to  knoio  at  all  times  the  condition  of  his  colonies, 
and  to  have  at  hand  constantly  an  amjjle  supjoly 
of  empty  toorker  comb.  If  he  have  only  a  few 
good  stocks  and  a  sufficiency  of  such  combs,  the 
building  up  of  colonies  and  the  multiplying 
of  stock  may  proceed  as  it  were  by  steam  ;  and 
a  good  yield  of  honey  may  be  secured  even  in 
such  years  as  are  called  failures  by  common  bee- 
keepers, at  least  in  such  localities  as  mine. 
With  a  good  supply  of  empty  combs,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  using  them  in 
bee-culture  with  movable  comb  hives,  results 
almost  incredible  may  be  achieved. 

C.    J.    H.    GliAVENHORST. 

Bni7iswick,  April,  1870. 


[Translated  fur  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  may  the  largest  yield  of  honey  be  secured 
from  an  apiary. 

The  Bar-on  of  Ehrenfels,  so  celebrated  in  his 
day  as  a  successful  apiarian,  called  bee-culture 
the  poetry  of  rural  economy.  Undoubtedly  a 
large  majority  of  my  readers  will  cordially  respond 
to  this  sentiment,  for  I  think  I  may  safely  assert 
that  whoever  once  partakes  of  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ments flowing  from  this  noble  pursuit,  will  never 
again  forego  them,  if  circrunstances  permit  him 
to  indulge  his  predilections  and  gratify  his  taste. 
The  wonderful  household  domiciliated  in  the 
hive  presents  us  with  so  much  that  is  interesting 
and  instructive  that  scarcely  any  other  hobby 
could  be  exchanged  for  it  with  satisfaction  or 
advantage.  No  doubt  all  of  us  concede  the 
poetry,  but  how  comes  it  that  so  many  assert 
that  this  poetry  yields  no  profit — that,  with  all 
its  delightful  gratifications,  it  has  its  attendant 
drawbacks,  and,  worst  of  all  in  the  eyes  of 
matter-of-fact  men,  it  does  not  pay  ?  Is  this  so  ? 
Is  it  indeed  true,  as  the  pi'overb  avers,  that 

"  He  wlio  would  see  bis  wealth  take  wing, 
Needs  but  invest  it  in  pigeons  and  bees." 

I  trow  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that 
bee-culture  is  a  remunerative  occupation,  yield- 
ing- fifty,  sixty,  aye,  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit 
annually. 

But  certain  prerequisites  on  the  part  of  the 
apiarian  are  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to 
secure  compensating  returns. 

1.  He  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Dzierzon  theory,  and  possess  calmness,  coolness, 
and  skill  in  the  handling  of  bees.  In  short  he 
must  show  himself  a  master  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  If  not,  he  will  not  be  much  profited 
by  this  pursuit,  unless  kind  Providence  has  so 
favored  him  as  to  cast  his  lot  in  a  country,  in 
which,  as  the  Baron  of  Berlepsch  quaintly  ex- 
presses it,  he  need  only  opeir  his  mouth  to  have 
ample,  well  filled  honey  combs  fly  down  his 
throat. 

2.  He  must  provide  himself  with  cheap,  light, 
and  convenient  hives.  I  can  confidentially  re- 
commend   the    Dzierzon    twin    hive   as    such, 
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though  it  has  been  found  fault  with  by  some,  as 
perniittino-  irregular  comb  building  in  its  top. 
The  fact  is  so,  but  is  by  no  means  as  disadvan- 
tageous as  it  has  been  decried  to  be.  In  poor 
honey  districts  successful  wintering  is  very 
materially  assured  by  that  arrangement. 

3.  He  must  multiply  stock,  whether  by  natural 
or  artificial  swarming,  only  till  he  has  obtained 
the  normal  number  of  colonies,  of  which  he  pro- 
poses his  apiary  shall  consist.  It  is  only  when 
he  lias  readied  that  point  that  he  may  begin  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  ingathering  of  full  crops 
of  honey.  I  prefer  artificial  multiplication, 
because  it  furnishes  me  at  the  same  time  with 
opportunities  for  improving  the  breed  of  bees. 

4.  He  must  regard  the  honey-emptying  ma- 
chine as  indispensable  in  an  apiarJ^  It  is  the 
crowning  gem  of  the  movable  comb  system, 
entitling  its  inventor.  Major  Yon  Hruschka,  to 
the  gratitude  of  every  bee-keeper. 

5.  He  must  melt  up  no  combs  or  pieces  of 
comb,  except  such  as  have  grown  black  in  the 
service,  or  are  rendered  useless  by  mould,  or  con- 
tain an  accumulation  of  hardened  pollen.  All 
other  combs  must  be  carefully  preserved  and 
used  in  his  practice. 

G.  The  apiarian  needs  only  few  implements 
besides,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  whetlier 
he  uses  bars  or  frames  in  his  hives.  I  ijrefer  the 
latter,  having  long  since  adopted  them  in  their 
simple  form.  I  never  could  perceive  any  of  the 
alleged  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  them. 
Of  comb  drawers,  combjacks,  knives,  fumigators, 
feather  brushes,  queen  cages,  feeders,  gloves, 
and  bee  caps,  I  make  no  use,  and  will  forfeit 
twenty-five  dollars  to  any  one  who  catches  me 
using  anything  for  jirotection.  A  tight  closet 
for  the  preservation  of  empty  combs,  is  much  to 
be  commended. 

Follow  me  now  in  spirit  to  my  ai^iary,  which 
at  present  contains  sixty-two  colonies.  There 
were  thirty-five  in  the  spring.  You  see  from 
this  that  I  have  not  quite  doubled  my  stock.  I 
have  prevented  natural  swarming  as  much  I 
could,  and  shall  reduce  these  sixty-two  colonies 
to  thirty-four,  in  the  fall.  To  those  colonies 
which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  industrious 
and  of  good  temperament,  which  are  now  popu- 
lous, and  have  given  prolific  queens,  I  shall  give 
combs  containing  worker  cells  only,  if  they  have 
not  already  such  exclusively  ;  always  selecting 
combs  at  least  half  full  of  sealed  honey,  if  such 
ai'e  to  be  had.  If  there  are  any  drone  cells,  I  cut 
them  out  and  insert  comb  with  worker  cells  in 
their  place.  I  move  the  division  board  close  up 
to  the  last  comb  in  the  brood  apartment  ;  and  in 
the  honey  apartment  I  insert  combs  and  bees  of 
any  colony  I  intend  to  unite  with  it,  having 
previously  removed  the  queens  and  sprinkled  the 
bees  with  scented  sugar  water.  The  honey  has 
already  been,  for  the  most  part,  removed  by  the 
melextractor.  Then,  by  blowing  tobacco  smoke 
into  the  main  hive,  I  alarm  and  dispirit  the  bees 
of  the  colony  on  which  I  am  operating,  and  open 
the  communication  between  the  two  apartments. 
The  bees  of  the  main  hive,  attracted  by  the  odor 
of  honey,  speedily  enter  the  honey  chamber, 
kindly  unite  with  the  besprinkled  strangers,  and 
the  joint  body  will  co-oiierate  in  carrying  over 
into  the  main  hive  or  brooding  apartment  the 


honey  not  yet  appropriated.  If  thereupon  I  con- 
sider the  colony  still  not  sufficiently  ijopulous, 
and  I  have  yet  other  bees  to  dispose  of,  I  repeat 
the  process.  All  the  bees  thus  added,  unite 
peaceably  with  the  old  stock.  That  the  i^nion 
can  be  effected  more  conveniently  where  the 
twin  hive  is  used,  is  very  well  known. 

I  winter  only  such  colonies  as  I  can  by  this  pro- 
cess make  as  strong  and  populous  as  each  should 
be  in  the  spring,  at  swarming  time.  In  doing  so 
some  bees  will  doubtless  be  lost  or  killed,  but 
that  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  wholesale 
slaughter  incident  to  the  brimstoning  system. 
When  uniting  stocks  the  apiarian  must  provide 
himself  with  as  many  combs  filled  with  sealed 
honey  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  bees  well 
supplied  till  the  ensuing  sjiring,  without  recourse 
to  fet  ding  as  the  spring  approaches,  or  better  still, 
he  should  endeavor  to  have  his  colonies  in  such 
condition  in  the  fall,  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
spare  several  filled  combs  when  the  spring  has 
fairly  opened.  Such  strong  and  well  provided 
colonies  can  safely  endure  tlie  ordinary  rigors  of 
winter  and  need  no  special  x^i'otection. 

Now  assume  that  in  the  spring  all  those  thirty- 
four  colonies  are  alive  and  vigorous,  as  they  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  be.  On  some  mild  day  at 
the  close  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  Ainil,  the 
customary  revision  and  hive  cleansing  should  be 
performed,  and  while  doing  so  I  am  careful  to 
select  about  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
stocks  to  be  used  specially  as  honey  gatherers 
and  storers.  To  these  I  transfer  from  the  re- 
mainder all  such  combs  as  contain  brood  nearly 
mature,  supplying  their  place  from  my  stores  of 
reserved  combs  containing  sealed  honey  in  the 
upper  portion.  Such  combs  I  am  careful  to  sup- 
ply myself  with  in  the  fall,  when  using  the  mel- 
extractor, uncapping  and  removing  the  honey 
from  the  lower  ranges  of  cells.  These  colonies 
receive  in  this  manner  additional  provision  in 
the  best  and  most  acceptable  condition  lor  use, 
and  are  at  the  same  time,  supi)lied  with  empty 
workei  cells  for  the  accommodation  of  the  queen. 
Eight  days  subsequently  I  repeat  the  operation 
removing  brooding  combs  again  from  the  brood- 
ing stocks,  to  the  intended  honey  stocks  ;  thus 
building  up  the  latter  with  ample  reinforce- 
ments of  population,  so  that  by  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  spring  pasturage 
— which  is  our  sole  dependence  in  this  locality — 
is  in  full  bloom,  the  hives  of  my  honey  stocks  are 
literally  overcrowded  with  bees,  as  laborers 
ready  for  the  harvest.  The  brood  thus  intro- 
duced having  meantime  hatched  and  obtained 
the  age  fitting  them  for  out-door  work,  the  colo- 
nies, rejoicing  in  their  vigor,  are  prone  to  make 
arrangements  for  swarming — to  counteract  wliich 
measures  must  be  taken  early.  With  this  view, 
I  provide  as  many  hives  as  I  have  honey  stocks 
on  hand,  and  furnish  them  with  a  full  outfit  of 
empty  worker  combs.  In  each  of  them  I  insert 
a  piece  of  worker  comb  containing  eggs  and  un- 
sealed larvae,  placing  it  well  forward,  near  tlie 
entrance  of  the  hive,  because  I  design  that  the 
colony  destined  to  occupy  it  shall  there  establisli 
its  brood  nest.  This  brood  comb  is  always  taken 
from  one  of  my  choicest  stocks,  marked  A  No.  1, 
in  my  register,  whereby  I  maintain  the  quality 
or  secure  the  improvement  of  the  breed.     Then 
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at  noon  on  some  fine  day,  when  the  bees  are 
briskly  flying,  I  remove  my  populous  colonies  to 
some  other  convenient  location  near  by,  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  hives  furnished  with  empty 
combs.  Externally  my  hives  are  all  so  nearly 
alike  in  size,  form  and  color,  that  the  returning 
bees  do  not  at  first  perceive  the  change  that 
has  been  made,  and  enter  without  liesitation. 
Though  evidently  nonplussed  and  confounded  at 
first  when  missing  their  stores  and  comi)anions, 
and  for  a  time  ill  at  ease,  the  burdened  honey 
gatherers  ere  long  become  reconciled  to  the 
change,  cluster  on  the  combs,  unlade  their 
cargoes,  and  proceed  to  rear  queens.  The  arti- 
ficial colonies  thus  produced,  I  thenceftn-ward 
regard  as  my  true  honey  stocks.  The  removed 
colonies  lose  nearly  all  their  laboring  force,  as 
the  departing  bees,  repairing  to  their  accustomed 
stands  when  returning  from  the  field,  will  be 
found  there  in  the  evening  ;  and  will  next  morn- 
ing resume  work  with  accustomed  if  not  redou- 
bled energy  and  zeal ;  prosecuting  it  so  vigorously 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  tliat  the  melextractor  may 
be  brought  into  use  on  the  following  day.  To 
these  honey  stocks  I  also  give  any  drone  comb  I 
may  happen  to  have,  placing  it  in  their  hives,  at 
the  sides.  It  will  be  readily  filled  with  honey, 
and  even  though  it  should  be  left  empty  by  the 
workers,  the  young  queen  will  rarely  deposit 
eggs  in  the  cells  when  she  begins  to  lay.  While 
forage  continues  abundant  the  melextractor  may 
be  employed  daily.  Without  this  invaluable 
instn;ment  the  advantages  of  my  mode  of  man- 
agement could  not  be  fully  secured.  How  else 
could  we  procure  a  sufficiency  of  empty  combs 
when  needed  ;  or  how  engage  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent the  gathering  ability  of  such  an  army  of 
laborers?  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  these 
hives  must  be  opened  and  examined  to  destroy 
supernumerary  queen  cells,  and  supply  with 
fresh  eggs  and  larvae  such  as  have  failed  in 
queen  raising.  They  must  be  examined  again 
two  weeks  later,  to  ascertain  whether  the  young 
queens  lay  worker  eggs  ;  to  remove  such  as  do 
not  ;  and  to  supply  with  queens,  queens  cells,  or 
worker  eggs,  any  ihat  are  found  qucenless.  If 
the  queens  cells  are  not  seasonably  removed, 
swarms  will  be  apt  to  issue,  and  defeat  our  plans. 
The  extra  queen  cells  may  be  used  for  making- 
nuclei. 

Exi^erience  has  taught  me  that  artificial  colo- 
nies thus  made,  if  the  weather  prove  favorable 
while  pasturage  abcmnds,  can  produce  extraordi- 
nary results,  as  they  have  no  occasion  to  build 
combs,  and  will  for  some  weeks  have  no  brood  to 
nurse.  The  old  removed  stocks,  too,  will  in  a 
few  days  resume  labor  industriously,  their  neces- 
sities compelling  them  to  begin  field  work  much 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

This  method  may  be  employed  a  second  time 
the  same  year,  in  districts  having  plenty  of  fall 
Ijasturage. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  a  large  apiary 
the  emptying  of  combs  by  the  machine,  when 
forage  is  plentiful,  is  a  laborious  task  ;  though 
like  all  the  other  work  connected  with  the 
management  of  bees,  it  finds  its  compensation  in 
the  gratifying  result.  Bahks. 


[Translated   by  W   S.  Dallas,  F.  L.  S.,  from  the  "  Znitschrift 
fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Z'jologie,"  Bard  XVIII.  pp.  .')25-532.] 

On  the  Law  of  the  Development  of  the  Sexes  in 
Insects. 

BY    PnOF.  VON   SIEBOLD. 


The  assertion  made  by  Landois,  in  his  prelim- 
inary Qommunication,  that  the  eggs  laid  by  in- 
sects possess  no  definite  traces  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans, and  that  the  sex  of  the  larvae  is  only 
developed  as  male  or  female,  after  their  escai^e 
from  the  egg-shell,  by  the  influence  of  difference 
of  food  received  from  without,  will  not  only 
possess  the  highest  interest  for  all  naturalists 
who  attend  to  the  rei)roductive  history  of  organic 
bodies  ;  but,  as  Landois  applies  the  theory  spe- 
cially to  the  reproduction  of  bees,  must  also 
produce  considerable  excitement  among  the 
breeders  of  bees,  as  Landois  in  so  many  words 
comialetely  denies  theexistenceof  the  very  pecu- 
liar parthenogenetic  circumstances  under  which 
the  male  bees  are  developed  fi'oni  eggs. 

Landois  appeals  to  his  repeatedly  successful 
experiments,  by  which  he  thinks  it  is  proved 
that  all  the  eggs  laid  by  a  normal  queen  are  fer- 
tilized by  her  ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  fer- 
tilization the  development  of  the  larviB  in  the 
egg  takes  place  ;  and  further,  that  these  larvae, 
when  just  hatched  froin  the  egg,  do  not  jiossess 
any  definite  indications  of  sex.  The  sex  of  bees 
is  rather  ( according  to  himl  only  fixed  as  male 
or  female,  by  the  difference  of  nourishment  taken 
from  without,  according  as  the  workers  furnished 
drone  food  to  those  larvte  in  drone  cells,  or 
worker  food  to  those  in  worker  cells.  Landois 
transferred  the  bottom  of  a  drone  cell  furnished 
with  an  egg  into  a  worker  cell,  and  vice  versa  the 
egg-bearing  bottom  of  a  worker  cell  into  a  drone 
cell ;  and  by  this  means  from  the  egg  destined  by 
the  queen  to  become  a  worker,  the  larvae  fronr 
which,  in  consequenceof  this  transfer,  was  nour- 
ished with  drone  food,  he  obtained  a  drone  ; 
whilst  from  the  egg  destined  by  the  queen  to  be- 
come a  drone,  the  larvae  of  which,  in  consequence 
of  a  similar  substitution,  was  brought  up  on 
worker  food,  a  worker  was  produced. 

Whether  no  error  or  illusion  ca.n  occur  in 
these  experiments  must  be  decided  by  practiced 
and  experienced  bee-keepers,  to  whom  I  particu- 
larly recommend  the  repetition  of  this  experi- 
ment. For  my  part,  I  can  only  appeal  here  to 
those  results  wliich  are  to  be  obtained  by  ana- 
tominal  and  microscopic  investigations  of  the 
larvEe  of  insects  in  course  of  development  within 
the  egg.  Taking  these  into  consideration,  I  feel 
compelled  to  expi'ess  the  greatest  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  new  theory  set  up  by  Lan- 
dois. 

From  the  very  careful  investigations  of  va- 
rious reliable  observers  in  the  domain  of  the  de- 
velopmental history  of  insects,  we  know  that 
even  in  the  egg,  simultaneously  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  difterent  systems  of  organs  of  an 
insect  larvae  which  has  just  escaped  from  the 
egg-shell,  we  are  already  able  to  distinguish  the 
male  or  female  sex  from  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  inner  reproductive  organs  Harold, 
the  well-known  insect-anatomist,  obtained  the 
following   results    from  his  accurate  investiga 
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tions  of  the  development  of  the  cahbage-buttei'- 
fly  :  The  orgaus  which  produced  by  the  formative 
power  from  the  linid  of  the  egg  are,  a  nervous 
system,  a  muscuhir  system,  an  air-vessel  sys- 
tem, and  an  alimentary  system,  together  with 
the  salivary  and  biliary  vessels  belonging  to  the 
latter — also,  a  pair  of  excretory  organs,  (namely, 
the  sperming  vessels, )  a  dorsal  vessel,  and  lastly 
the  germs  of  undeveloijed  reproductive  organs, 
with  a.  perfectly,  distincdy  visible  distinction  of  the 
two  sexes. 

On  the  fifth  plate  of  the  under-mentioned 
work,*  he  gives  an  exceedingly  instructive  and 
true  view  of  the  germs  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  both  sexes,  as  these  gradually  enlarge  from 
the  first  formation  of  the  cabbage-caterpillar  in 
the  egg  up  to  its  full  growth  and  approach  to 
transformation.  In  figure  one,  he  shows  the 
two  reniform  corpuscles  divided  by  three  con- 
structions into  four  sections,  lying  one  behind 
the  other,  (the  future  testes, )  the  two  filaments 
issuing  from  them  laterally  (the  future  ducts 
eft'erent),  from  a  male  caterpillar  which  had 
crept  out  of  the  egg  a  few  hours  before  ;  whilst 
in  figure  two,  of  tlie  same  plate,  we  may  recog- 
nize the  two  bud-like  corpuscles  with  four  later- 
ally approximated  sausage-like  divisions,  and 
two  filaments  springing  from  behind,  as  the  fu- 
ture ovaries  and  oviducts  of  a  female  caterpillar 
of  similar  age.  I  will  not,  however,  conceal 
that  Hermann  Meyer  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
the  sexual  parts  in  caterpillars  which  were  only 
a  few  days  old.  On  the  other  hand,  Weisemann, 
in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  embryology  of 
insects,  completely  afiirms  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  first  made  by  Harold  in  butterflies, 
of  the  occurrence  even  in  the  embryo  of  the 
germs  of  the  sexual  glands,  with  distinctly  visi- 
ble distinction  of  the  sex,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
likewise  distinguish  the  rudiments  of  the  sexual 
glands  in  the  embryos  of  files  in  the  egg,  al- 
though the  difference  between  the  germs  of  the 
male  and  female  sexual  glands  is  much  less 
striking.  In  the  investigation  of  a  Tipulidte 
larvae,  however,  Weissmann  obtained  other  re- 
sults, which  I  must  not  pass  over.  When  he 
souglit  the  genital  glands  in  the  embryos  of 
Corethra  plumicornis,  he  certainly  satisfied  him- 
self that  in  this  insect  also,  as  in  the  larvas  of 
the  true  flies,  the  sexual  glands  are  already 
traced  out  in  the  embryo  ;  but  he  found  that  in 
the  larvpe  of  Corethra  ^\\?,t  escaped  from  the  Qgg, 
the  distinction  is  as  yet  by  no  means  clear  :  and 
this  distinction  does  not  make  its  appearance  in 
a  marked  manner  until  after  the  fourth  change 
of  skin.  From  Mecznikow's  very  accurate  em- 
bryological  investigation  in  insects  it  appears 
also,  that  although  the  tracing  out  of  the  sexual 
glands  takes  place  very  early  in  all  embryos  of 
insects,  their  further  development  does  not  ad- 
vance at  an  equal  rate  in  all  such  embryos  ;  so 
that  it  is  only  in  certain  insects  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  sexual  organs  occurs  very  early,  and 
indeed  already  in  the  embryos  ;  whilst  in  other 
insects,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  postponed,  and 
takes  place  only  in  the  excluded  larvaj.  In  the 
very  young  larv£e  of  a  Simulia  iwat  escaped  from 


the  egg,  Mecznikow  observed  a  small  round 
genital  rudiment,  and  concluded  froiii  this  that 
the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  orgaus  are  formed 
in  the  larvse  within  the  egg. 

The  same  author  recognizes,  even  at  the  first 
formation  of  the  embryo  in  viviparous  ai^hides, 
the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  as  the 
so-called  genital  hill.  During  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  embryo,  and  indeed  very  early, 
this  genital  rudiment  becomes  differentiated  into 
ovarian  tubes,  in  which  so-called  pseudova  are 
likewise  very  soon  developed  ;  so  that  even  dur- 
ing the  embryonal  life  of  the  aphis-embryo,  the 
development  of  the  new  generation  commences, 
and  goes  so  far  that  in  the  embryo  ready  to  be 
born  two  germ  chambers  occur  in  each  ovarian 
tube,  of  which  the  lowest  already  encloses  an 
embryo  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development. 

In  Aspidiotus  Nervi,  on  the  contrary,  Meczni- 
kow could  not  find  any  genital  hill  so  early  pro- 
duced and  diffci'entiated  into  ovarian  tubes,  such 
as  he  succeeded  in  distinguishing  in  aphides. 
From  these  known  circumstances  in  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  reproductive  organs  of  insects, 
it  appears  that  differences  occur  in  it,  and  that 
in  a  certain  series  of  insects  the  differentiation 
of  the  sexual  apparatus  occurs  in  the  embryos 
while  still  enclosed  in  the  egg-shell,  whilst  in 
other  insects  this  differentiation  only  takes 
place  after  the  exclusion  of  the  larvse.  Lan- 
dois'  theory  can  certainly  find  no  application 
to  the  insects  belonging  to  the  first  series — 
namely,  the  Lepidoptera  and  Flies,  (Muscidce,)  ; 
and  in  the  second  series,  in  which  the  Corethra, 
Simula,  and  Aspidiotus  are  to  be  placed,  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  still  rudimentary  and  indif- 
ferent sexual  glands  of  the  larvse  are  farther  de- 
veloped, in  accordance  with  the  male  or  female 
type,  under  the  influence  of  the  incepted  nour- 
ishment. 

When,  and  in  what  manner,  in  the  larvae  of 
the  bees,  the  first  rudiments  and  the  different 
differentiation  of  the  sexual  glands  appears,  we 
have  no  direct  investigation  to  show.  I  earnestly 
recommend  such  investigation  to  entomologists 
for  the  solution  of  the  question  before  us. 
Leuckart,  howevei',  has  already  given  an  indica- 
tion in  this  direction*,  when  he  says,  "  On  the 
sixth  day  I  find  in  the  female  larvas  the  first 
trace  of  internal  genitalia." 

With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  discovery 
of  Mecznikow's  of  the  development  in  the  em- 
bryo of  viviparous  aphides  of  ovaries,  in  the 
germ-chambers  of  which  the  formation  of  a 
new  generation  was  already  commenced,  M. 
Landois  has  informed  me  by  letter  under  date 
of  the  5th  of  May,  that  he  has  succeeded  by  the 
gradual  application  of  artificial  cold  and  during 
the  withering  of  the  food-plants,  to  cause  the 
disappearance  of  the  viviparous  aphides  (the 
so-called  nurses,)  and  the  appearance  in  their 
stead  of  the  sexual  generation  consisting  of 
males  and  ovipositing  females.  I  cannot  doubt 
the  result  which  Landois  has  obtained  from  his 
experiment ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  put- 
ting the  question  :  "  How,  in  this  case,  does  the 
production  of  the  two  sexes  simultaneously  with 


*Entwickelungeschiclite    der    Schmetterliuge,    Basel    und 
Marburg,  18iO,  p   1. 


*Bieaenzeitung  186"i,  p.  210. 
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the  existence  of  scanty  nourishment  agree  with 
the  new  theory  set  up  by  Landois?" 

From  his  experiments  on  bees,  Landois  draws 
the  conchision  that  the  development  of  the  male 
and  female  bees  is  induced,  independent  of 
the  fecundation  or  non-fecundation  of  the  ova, 
only  by  the  difference  of  food  supplied  to  the 
larva3 — abundant  nourishment  producing-  fe- 
males, and  scanty  nourishment  males.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  and  statements  of  our 
most  experienced  observers  of  bee-life,  this 
opinion  expressed  by  Landois,  as  to  the  different 
feeding  of  the  larvae  of  bees,  is  not  correct.  All 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  rational  man- 
agement of  bees  agree  in  this  that  the  whole  of 
the  larvm  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  life  (up  to 
the  sixth  day)  receive  the  same  nutriment,  name- 
ly, food  paste  (partially  digested  chyle-paste) 
with  which  the  larvae  destined  to  become  queens 
are  fed  abundantly  and  uninterruptedly  until 
their  change  to  the  pupa-state  ;  whilst  the  larvce 
of  the  workers  and  drones  afterwards  (from  the 
sixth  day)  receive,  instead  of  the  chyle-paste,  a 
coarser  sort  of  food  from  indigested  honey  and 
pollen.* 

This  identity  of  the  nourishment  of  the  young 
brood  of  the  workers  and  drones,  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  Landois.  A  differ- 
ence between  the  food  of  the  workers  and  the 
drones,  such  as  Landois  lays  so  much  stress 
upon,  does  not  exist.  As  from  the  observations 
of  our  most  experienced  breeders  of  bees,  the 
workers  are  able  to  rear  a  queen  from  worker 
larvoe  before  it  is  six  days  old,  and  as  the  work- 
ers can  by  means  of  royal  food  procure  a  cj[ueen 
from  every  egg  originally  laid  in  a  worker  cell 
by  a  healthy  normal  queen  ;  but  not  from  an 
an  egg  normally  deposited  in  a  drone  cell ;  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  bees  the 
sex  is  definitely  fixed  beforehand,  even  in  the 
egg,  by  the  effectuation  or  omission  of  fecunda- 
tion, and  not  merely  defined  by  the  difference  of 
the  food  of  the  larvae. 

The  development  of  the  eggs,  laid  by  unfertil- 
ized queens,  from  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  all  observant  bee-keepers,  only  drones 
are  produced,  is  not  regarded  as  parthenogenesis 
by  Landois  ;  at  least  the  term  parthenogenesis 
is  avoided  by  him,  although  he  speaks  of  a  pri- 
mary and  secondary  drone-brooding,  the  cause  of 
which  is  thus  explained  by  him — "  that  eggs  are 
laid  by  queens  or  workers  which  are  furnislred 
scanty  formative  materials  from  which  weakly 
larvcB  must  be  developed  and  consequently 
drones." 

Whence  does  Landois  conclude  that  these  eggs 
laid  by  drone-brooded  queens  or  workers,  are 
furnished  only  with  scanty  formative  materials  ? 
By  what  investigation  has  he  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  that  from  such  eggs  weakly  larvce 
and  consequently  drones  must  be  developed  ? 
Has  he  convinced  himself  by  careful  observation 
and  exact  dissection  of  such  drone  mothers,  of 
the  absence  of  male  semen  in  their  sexual  or- 


*To  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  many  authorities  who  have 
expressed  tliemselves  concordantly  as  above,  with  regard  to 
the  feeding  of  the  larva;  of  bees,  I  cite  tlie  following  :  Leuck- 
art  Ueber  die  Nahruug  der  Bieneu  ;  Bieueuzietnng  1855,  p. 
237  ;  Berlepsch,  Die  Biene  und  die  Bienenzucht,  1S60,  p.  102  ; 
Kleine,  die  Biene  und  Ihre  Zucht,  1864,  p.  29. 


gans  ?  Our  scientific  bee-keepers  could  state, 
with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  drone-brooded 
queens,  with  certainty,  that  they  had  remained 
unfecundated  and  that  they  consequently  laid 
unfertilized  eggs,  though,  as  experienfe  has 
proved,  capable  of  development,  and  from  which, 
whether  deposited  in  drones  or  worker-cells,  only 
drones  are  developed.  The  dissection  of  such 
drone  mothers,  which  has  been  often  enough 
undertaken  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  has  always  proved  that  the  seminal  i-e- 
ceptacle,  whether  normally  developed  or  rudi- 
mentary, contains  no  trace  of  male  semen. 

As  Landois  refers  to  the  fact  that,  with  i-egard 
to  the  proposition  "that  drones  always  pro- 
ceed from  unfertilized  eggs,"  Dzierzon  him- 
self doubted  his  own  theory,  "because  in  one 
experiment  on  intercrossing  German  and  Italian 
bees,  remarkable  and  inexplicable  phenomena 
occurred,  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  Dzierzon's  theory, "  I  must  appeal 
to  the  arguments  which  I  have  already  urged 
against  this  doubt  of  Dzierzon's.* 

Landois  states  that  by  taking  my  young  larvae 
of  Vanessa  urticcv,  and  feeding  them  imperfectly, 
he  reared  from  them  only  males,  and  by  feeding 
them  abundantly  only  females.  This  assertion 
is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  observed  on  Polistes  gallicce,  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  the  sexes.  Every 
female  of  the  Polistes  fecundated  in  the  autumn, 
after  passing  through  its  winter  sleep,  founds  a 
separate  colony  at  the  commencement  of  spring. 
It  makes  a  comb  for  itself,  furnishes  the  cells 
with  eggs,  and  then  still  quite  alone,  feeds  the 
larvae  produced  from  these  eggs  until  they  are 
full-grown.  From  these  larvae  the  so-called  work- 
ers (that  is  to  say,  small  female  individuals,)  are 
always  developed.  Male  individuals  are  never 
bred  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  August  that  the  males  issue  from  the 
operculated  cells  of  these  colonies  of  Polistes. 
According  to  Landois'  theory,  the  larvfe  reared 
by  the  solitary  Polistes  mother  ought  to  furnish 
males,  as  this  brood  is  usually  very  scantily  pro- 
vided with  nourishment,  and  is  indeed  often  left 
for  a  considerable  time  Avithout  food  by  their 
mother,  which  has  to  complete  the  business  of 
feeding  them  without  any  assistance.  This 
starvation  of  the  brood  of  the  Polistes  occurs 
when  the  temperature  becomes  cold,  when  the 
sky  is  overcast,  and  during  rain  and  wind  ;  for 
when  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  even  if  this 
last  for  several  days,  the  females  of  the  Polistes 
remain  uninterruptedly  inactive,  concealed  be- 
hind their  combs.  As  no  supply  of  food  is  laid 
up  in  the  combs  of  the  Polistes,  but  the  nourish- 
ment is  always  poured  from  mouth  to  mouth  by 
the  wasp  into  the  larvae,  the  scarcity  of  food 
often  causes  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
larvae  to  go  on  very  slowly,  and  with  interruiJ- 
tions.  According  to  Landois,  all  these  circum- 
.  stances  ought  especially  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  male  individuals  ;  but  until  a  large 
number  of  workers  (Avhich,  as  larvae,  certainly 
did  not  revel  in  a  superabundance  of  food)  have 


*Wahre  Parthenogenesis  bei  Schmatterlingen  und  Bienea 
— English  translation,  p.  74. 
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been  excluded  to  assist  the  mother,  no  male  in- 
dividuals of  PoUstes  are  developed. 

In  order  to  give  m  )re  currency  to  the  asser- 
tion that  in  those  insects,  the  larvte  of  which  are 
dcveloiicd  in  their  food,  a  disproportionate  num- 
b'jr  of  females  are  developed,  Landois  refers, 
amongst  other  instances,  to  a  great  number  of 
Dipterous  genera,  the  larvae  of  which  wallow  in 
the  excess  of  their  food,  and  mentions  that  out 
of  four  hundred  and  three  species  of  Diptera, 
Meigen  knew  only  the  females  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  But  these  examples  cannot  be 
adduced  as  in  the  least  in  favor  of  Landois' 
theory;  Meigen  in  his  well-known  "  Systema- 
tische  Beschreiburg  der  Europaischen  Zweifliigel 
Insecten,"  vei-y  frequently,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, had  only  a  sinale  female,  and  also  very 
often  only  a  single  male  in  his  hands,  as  the  type 
of  the  descriptions  of  his  species.  Such  scanty 
material  as  this  is  certainly  insufficient  to  prove 
it  a  predominance  of  one  sex  over  the  other. — 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  Fourth  Series,  vol. 
2,  1868. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jouroal.] 

Alley's  New  Style  Langstroth  Hive. 


As  many  of  my  correspondents  ask  more  or 
less  qiiestions  in  regard  to  my  new  style  Lang- 
stroth  Hive,  and  as  I  cannot  reply  to  all  of  them 
separately,  I  now,  for  the  information  of  such, 
make  one  general  reply  to  all  questions. 

I  will  say,  first,  that  this  hive  has  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  room  inside  the  frames,  for 
brood  and  honey,  as  the  shallow  form  of  Lang- 
strotli  Hive,  and  contains  the  same  number  of 
frames  (ten;;  and  I  do  not  think  this  number  of 
frames  too  many.  It  also  has  room  for  thirty- 
six  (36)  three  pound  surplus  boxes  ;  and  when 
filled  the  honey  shows  to  good  advantage. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  any  quantity  of 
honey  in  such  boxes. 

The  frames  in  the  brood  chamber  run  from 
side  to  side,  thus  making  a  free  and  clear  pas- 
sage between  the  combs  to  the  surplus  boxes  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  bee  to  travel  five  inches 
when  inside  the  hive,  Avithout  going  into  a  box, 
unless  it  goes  directly  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  up,  or  from  the  top  down. 

The  bri)od  chamber  is  portable,  and  can  be 
taken  off  the  bottom  board  at  any  time.  The 
boxes  are  put  on  endwise  to  the  brood  chamber 
and  frames,  as  seen  in  fig.  2  ;  and  the  whole  is 
then  covered  with  an  outside  case  or  cap,  as  seen 
in  fig  1.  The  frames  can  be  removed  at  any 
time  during  the  honey  season,  without  disturb- 
ing the  surplus  boxes,  as  there  are  no  boxes  over 
the  frames. 

This  hive  is  one  of  the  best  for  wintering,  and 
it  is  also  a  good  orie  for  summer.  I  now  have 
two  very  full  stocks  in  these  hives.  One  con- 
tains a  colony  that  I  transferred  to  it  May  20th. 
The  bees  are  now  iJune  3d)  at  work  in  thirty 
boxes,  eighteen  of  wliich  arc  nearly  full.  The 
weather  has  been  very  warm,  and  I  have  not 
seen  them  attempt  to  cluster  on  the  outside. 
Every  bee  can  work,  and  none  are  prevented  by 
heat  inside  the  hive.     The  hive  has  a  bee  en- 


trance seven  inches  long  by  |  inch  high  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  ventilation  I  give  it  in  summer, 
except  to  make  two  one-inch  holes  iu  the  cap,  to 
let  out  the  heat. 

The  inside  of  the  hive  does  not  heat  up  as 
other  hives  do,  consequently  the  bees  are  not 
inclined  to  cluster  outside  in  hot  weather. 
It  is  weather-proof  both  summer  and  winter,  and 
needs  no  bee-house.  As  it  has  a  deep  frame,  and 
a  brood  chamber  that  is  enclosed  by  an  outer 
case,  and  can  be  ventilated  without  having  a 
draft  up  through  the  cluster,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  no  hive  is  better  adapted  for  Avinter 
than  this  one. 

I  have  found  that  bees  will  enter  and  com- 
mence work  in  side  boxes  earlier  than  they  will 
in  boxes  set  over  the  frames.  I  know  it  is  hard 
for  those  to  believe  this  who  have  the  top-box 
idea  on  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  have 
found  it  so  from  experience.  Mr.  D.  C.  Batch- 
elder,  of  Newburyport  Mass.)  has  a  stock  of 
bees  in  one  of  these  hives  that  had  filled  thirty- 
six  boxes  up  to  June  3d,  but  they  had  more  or 
less  comb  to  start  with,  in  all  the  boxes. 

The  one  great  objection  to  these  hives  is  the 
cost,  but  they  will  be  found  cheaj)est  in  the  end. 


Fig.  1,  represents  the  hive  as  it  appears  when 
in  full  o.jcratior. 


Fig.  2,  shows  the  brood  chamber  and  surplus 
box  arrangement. 
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The  brood  chamber  has  an  observing  glass  in 
the  rear. 

The  outer  case  is  made  in  two  parts,  which 
can  be  lifted  off  the  bottom  board,  as  represented 
in  fig.  1.  The  grain  of  the  wood  all  runs  tlie  same 
way  in  this  hive,  and  there  is  no  shrinking  and 
opening  of  joints,  to  let  in  water  every  time  it 
rains. 

In  making  this  style  Langstroth  hive  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  alter  in  the  least  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Langstroth  frame  and  any  alteration 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  has  been  a  backward 
step  in  the  construction  of  movable  frames. 
How  the  Langstroth  frame  can  be  altered  to 
make  it  more  simple  or  to  answer  better  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bee-keei^er,  I  do  not  know.  My  hive 
is  simply  a  new  style  of  Langstroth  hive.  The 
frames  do  not  rest  on  the  bottom-bo;) rd,  and 
have  no  tin  fixtui'es  or  any  thing  else  about  them 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  Mr.  Langstroth  out 
of  his  jiatent  right.  Any  hive  that  does  not 
have  the  simple  movable  frame  that  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth claims  as  his  invention,  is  only  fit  for  fire- 
wood ;  and  all  other  frames  are  worse  than  none 
at  all. 

What  I  claim  for  my  hive  is  this:  First.  It  will 
winter  a  colony  of  bees  as  well  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  wintered,  anywhere,  on  their  summer 
stands,  and  with  but  little  trouble  to  prepare  it 
for  winter.  Second.  It  will  allow  of  more  room 
for  siirplus  boxes,  with  less  expense  than  any 
other  hive  in  use.  Third.  It  needs  no  other 
house,  summer  or  winter.  Fourth.  The  bees 
can  reach  the  surplus  boxes  in  less  time  and 
with  less  labor,  than  in  any  other  hive  yet  de- 
vised. Fifth.  The  boxes  used  for  this  hive,  will, 
when  full  of  honey,  sell  moi"e  readily  and  at  a 
higher  price,  than  any  other  style  of  surplus  box. 
In  fact,  this  kind  of  box  is  just  what  dealei-s 
want  to  purchase. 

In  the  yeptember  number  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
I  shall  give  my  plan  for  wintering  in  this  hive. 
I  will  answer  all  inquiries  made  in  regard  to  it, 
through  the  Bee  Journal.  H.  Alley. 

Winham,  Mass, 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Tlie  Shallow  Langstroth  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  probable  that  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  have  forgotten  the  ani- 
mated controversy  of  18H8,  with  reference  to  the 
shallow  Langstroth  hive. 

I  have  used  that  form  of  the  hive  some  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  although  there  are  some  good 
points  connected  with  it,  still  for  this  latitude 
(about  forty-two  and  a  half  degrees,  north),  I 
am  becoming  more  dissatisfied  with  it  the  longer 
I  use  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one,  with  even 
a  limited  experience  in  bee-keeping,  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  a  safe  hive  for  wintering  in 
the  open  air.  Neither  is  it  good  for  the  six  oi* 
eight  weeks  between  the  winter  and  warm 
weather.  My  bees  are  always  wintered  in  a  dark 
room  or  cellar,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  hives  contained  less  bees,  after  being 
out  a  month,  than  when  first  taken  from  winter 
quarters. 


It  occurred  to  me  last  season,  that  these  hives 
could  be  altered,  and  made  not  only  deeper  but 
better  in  some  other  respects.  If  any  one  using 
the  shallow  hive  would  prefer,  and  be  satisfied 
with  one  twelve  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches 
deep,  holding  eight  frames  instead  of  ten,  he  can 
with  small  expense  alter  them  to  that  form.  I 
mean  small  expense  compared  with  laying  aside 
his  present  stock  of  hives,  and  beginning  all 
anew. 

I  have  altered  some  ten  or  twelve,  and  will 
give  a  description  of  the  process.  My  hives  are 
fourteen  and  one-eighth  inches  wide,  and  to  re 
duce  the  width  to  twe've  inches,  would  take  off 
one  and  one-sixteenth  inch  from  each  side.  A 
board  that  tliickness  set  in  on  each  side  would 
give  just  the  width.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get 
boards  of  that  thickness,  and  besides  I  wanted 
an  air  space  between  the  two.  The  course  de- 
cided upon  was  this.  The  side  partitions  are  cut 
just  the  length  of  the  inside  of  the  hive  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  planed  to  eleven-sixteenths 
thick.  A  narrow  ledge,  three-eighths  inch  tliick, 
is  tacked  around  the  edge  on  the  side  next  the 
outside  of  the  hive  to  give  the  air  space  ;  and 
when  these  pai-titions  are  set  in,  firmly  fastened 
to  the  outside  Avith  screws  and  nails,  they  are 
tAvelve  inches  apart  and  two  inches  higher  then 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  hive.  Strips,  two  inches 
wide  and  of  the  length  of  the  hive  outside  meas- 
ure, are  set  edgewise  on  the  original  sides,  nailed 
down  through  with  long  floor  nails,  and  fastened 
to  the  inside  partition  sidewise  with  screws.  The 
ends,  which  are  one  and  three-fourths  inch 
plank,  are  raised  in  the  same  way,  nailed  down 
through,  and  also  receive  nails  in  the  ends 
through  the  side  jjieces.  A  ledge  is  nailed  around, 
five-eighths  from  the  top,  for  the  cover  to  rest 
upon  as  before  ;  I  now  have  a  hive  containing 
bout  the  same  number  of  cubic  inches,  and  two 
inches  deeper,  without  losing  any  top-room,  for 
the  same  honey-board  is  used  as  before. 

Instead  of  single  sides,  it  is  now  double,  with 
a  small  aii--space  between.  The  expense,  aside 
from  furnishing  new  frames,  is  about  one-eightli 
the  cost  of  the  original  hive — that  is,  the  cost  of 
a  new  hive  would  alter  about  eighth. 

I  have  pieced  down  a  few  frames,  making 
strong  woi'k  ;  although  the  expense  is  perhap, 
more  than  the  cost  of  new  frames,  still  it  is  bet- 
ter than  transferring  the  combs.  I  will  not  oc- 
cupy space,  to  describe  the  process  of  piecing 
down,   as  probably  no  one  will  wish  to  adopt  it. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  adojjt  this  form  of  hive, 
if  I  should  begin  anew  ;  but  think  it  is  very  good, 
and  far  preferable  to  the  shallow  form,  for  this 
latitude,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  that 
form  without  throwing  away  my  whole  stock  of 
about  fifty  hives. 

Calvin  Rogers. 

West  NeiDbury,  Mass.,  May  29.  1870. 


All  the  choicest  spare  honey  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  hives,  before  the  delicate  white- 
ness of  the  combs  becomes  soiled  by  the  travel 
of  the  bees,  or  the  purity  of  the  honey  is  im- 
paired by  an  inferior  article  gathered  later  in  the 
season. — Langstroth. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 


I  have  been  introducing  queens  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Barnard,  in  tlie  June  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal (page  256,  vol.  5),  and  was  not  aware  that 
it  vras  used  by  one  besides  myself.  I  never  lost 
but  one  queen  in  introducing,  and  I  think  she 
was  injured  before  I  put  her  into  the  hive. 

The  hive  should  never  be  much  smoked  before 
the  common  queen  is  removed,  as  she  may  leave 
the  combs,  or  if  she  does  not,  the  "drunken" 
bees  will  fall  oif  while  you  are  examining  them, 
and  give  you  much  trouble. 

As  soon  as  I  have  found  and  killed  the  native 
queen,  I  rei^lace  all  the  combs  in  the  hive,  pvit 
on  the  honey  board  without  the  surplus  boxes, 
and  blow  in  tobacco  smoke  until  all  the  bees  are 
stupefied.  I  then  take  some  honey  {from  one  of 
the  combs  in  the  hive)  in  a  large  spoon,  and  put 
the  queen  into  it  so  as  to  get  her  thoroughly 
covered ;  then  pour  queen,  honey,  and  all, 
right  into  the  mass  of  bees,  and  know  that 
ninety  nine  times  in  a  hundred  she  is  all  right. 
Dr.  B.  is  right  in  saying  that  unfertile  queens 
may  be  introduced  in  this  way  as  safely  as  a  lay- 
ing one. 

1  cannot  resist  saying  (even  at  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing Mr.  Quinby  again  "tell  that  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing,"  &c. )  that  I  have  found 
queen  cells  to  hatch  often  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
very  often  on  the  ninth. 

D.  M.  WORTHINGTON. 

St.  Dennis,  Md. 

JS®=" Whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  the  eighth  day  is 
certainly,  here,  the  grand  climacteric  in  iuciiiient  queen  bee 
life.  ^^  e  had  five  queen  cells  maturing  in  a  hive,  and  in- 
tended to  dispose  of  them  on  the  first  of  June,  that  being  the 
eighth  day:  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  rain 
storm.  Next  morning,  on  opening  the  hive,  we  found  one 
queen  at  large,  three  queen  cells  torn  open,  and  one  still 
closed — which  proved  to  contain  a  dead  larva.  So  much  for 
unavoidable  procrastination. — Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Keplies  and  Explanatory  Kemarks. 

In  Volume  5.,  No.  10,  page  202,  our  friend 
Thomas  is  after  Gallup  a  trifle  ;  and,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  I  will  say  that  I  sujjpose  the 
reason  for  the  sealed  brood  perishing  and  becom- 
ing putrid  in  so  short  a  time,  was  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  hive,  caused 
by  famine  among  the  bees.  I  have  read  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  Plague  in  London,  meat  would 
become  piitrid  and  fall  from  the  hooks  in  the 
butchers  stalls  in  from  twenty- four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  being  dressed.  I  know  there  was  a 
very  sickening  smell  oq  opening  a  hive  when  the 
bees  had  become  helpless  from  famine,  even 
where  they  had  no  brood.  Not  having  scientific 
knowledge,  I  can  only  guess  at  the  cause, 
Yankee  fashion. 

Then  comes  another  question  ;  and  the  answer 
is  that  the  wisdom  was  not  in  the  eggs,  but  in 
the  bees.  The  bees  would  refuse  to  cluster  on 
the  egg?,  and  would  leave  them  for  other  parts 
of  the  hive,   even  in  a  very  strong  stock.     In 


some  seasons  I  have  seen  nearly  the  entire  swarm 
clustered  on  the  outside  of  their  hive  ;  yet  they 
gathered  barely  enough  to  keep  the  queen  laying 
and  preserve  themselves  from  actual  starvation. 
This  would  be  early  in  the  season.  The  combs 
w^ere  filled  with  eggs,  yet  the  bees  I'efused  to 
brood  them,  until  the  flowers  produced  honey. 
Then  all  the  bees  would  enter  the  hive  and  the 
eggs  would  hatch.  At  such  times  I  have  heard 
people  say — "IVIybees  have  hung  out,  and  I  have 
watched  them  these  three  weeks  and  still  they 
have  all  swarmed  and  gone  off,  and  I  did  not  see 
them  when  they  went  !"  And  I  would  reply  that 
they  had  gone  into  the  hive,  instead  of  going  off. 
' '  Oh  no, ' '  they  would  say,  ' '  that  was  impossible, 
because  there  were  so  many  bees,  they  could  not 
all  get  in,"  etc.  Understand  that  I  have  seen 
bees  cluster  out  for  want  of  room  in  the  hive,  as 
well  as  cluster  out  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
hatching  and  the  brood  then  starving.  And  here, 
I  will  remark  that  the  Italians  scarcely  ever 
cluster  out  before  swarming. 

Why  the  eggs  of  some  queens  never  hatch,  and 
some  hatch  drone  eggs  altogether,  is  one  of  the 
jjuzzles  that  I  have  not  yet  mastered.  About 
some  of  my  queens  being  partially  fertilized,  I 
stated  the  facts  just  as  they  occurred  ;  that  is, 
that  the  queens  laid  part  worker  eggs  and  j^art 
drone  eggs,  but  mostly  the  latter,  and  all  mixed 
up  promiscuously.  At  the  same  time  that  I  had 
those  queens,  a  corresiiondent  (I  think  it  was  Dr. 
T.  B.  Hamlin,  of  Tennessee)  wrote  me  that  he 
had  one  queen  in  the  same  condition — that  is, 
partially  fertilized.  I  call  it  by  that  name,  as  I 
know  of  no  other  applicable  ;  others  can  call  it 
what  they  choose.  I  have  stated  the  facts,  but 
may  not  be  able  at  present  to  assist  any  one  out 
of  the  "fog."  I  have  never  seen  queens  fertilized 
but  once  ;  therefore  cannot  say  anything  about 
those  that  are  claimed  to  have  been  fertilized 
more  than  once. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Buried  Bees  Kesurrected. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
page  137,  is  published  some  of  my  exjje- 
rience  in  burying  bees,  to  winter  them  ;  and 
also  my  intention  to  bury  ten  hives  the  past 
winter.  This  intention  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  16th  day  of  November  last,  by  bury- 
ing my  ten  lightest  swarms,  (save  one,  which  I 
did  not  consider  worth  trying)  in  a  coarse  gravel, 
placing  them  about  twenty  inches  iinder  the  sur- 
face. These  bees  had  so  little  food  that  I  des- 
paired of  wintering  them  above  ground  by  any 
means  1  had. 

After  being  underground  about  four  and  a 
half  months,  they  were  dug  up  on  the  first  of 
April,  considerable  frost  being  then  over  them. 
Two  of  them  had  died  from  starvation,  and  one 
from  some  other  cause.  Seven  are  living,  with 
a  good  prospect  of  doing  well.  Seven  swarms 
were  thus  saved  by  this  means,  without  which 
all  would  have  died.  They  came  out  pretty 
badly  moulded.     I  had  put  to  them  a  \  inch 
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ventilating  tube,  from  the  top  of  the  hive  (but 
under  the  toi3  board)  to  carry  oif  the  moisture. 
That  tube,  (thei-e  being  but  one  to  a  hive) 
seemed  to  be  without  good  effect.  I  think  with 
two  tubes,  the  one  at  the  bottom  and  the  other 
at  the  top  of  the  hive,  the  latter  extending  high- 
est in  the  air  (as  described  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Bee  Journal,)  a  good  ventilation  would 
be  effected,  and  the  mould  prevented. 

In  burying  previously,  I  gave  my  bees  no  ven- 
tilating tubes,  and  as  that  applied  this  time  was 
evidently  without  effect,  if  I  should  ever  try 
more,  I  would  either  give  them  two  tubes,  or 
none  at  all.  One  thing  is  plain  to  me,  namely 
that  bees  will  not  die  for  want  of  air,  by  being- 
buried  in  winter  time. 

Alonzo  Barnard. 

Bangor,  Maine,  May  13,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Experience   with    roulbroocl. 
Carolina. 


Bees   in   North 


I  have  been  contending  with  putrid  foulbrood 
some  ten  years  ;  have  tried  various  experiments  ; 
put  the  bees  in  new  clean  hives,  with  new  combs 
and  i^ure  honey,  starving  the  bees  two  or  three 
days.  But  I  have  had  the  best  success  by  re- 
moving' the  queen  in  its  first  stages,  keeping  the 
colony  queenless  from  one  to  three  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  aggravated  appearance  of  the 
malady,  then  double  up  to  make  strong.  I  have 
had  stocks  treated  in  this  manner,  do  well  for 
three  years  after  in  succession,  while  other  rem- 
edies failed. 

But  where  the  malady  does  not  show  itself  till 
late  in  the  season,  or  has  assumed  a  malignant 
and  advanced  stage,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
sure  remedy  but  fii-e.  I  deem  it  very  conta- 
geous. 

Since  removing  to  North  Carolina,  I  have  not 
as  yet  found  any  case  of  foulbrood  of  either  kind, 
and  hope  I  shall  not.  I  have  examined  stocks 
in  various  parts  of  Wake  county. 

Apiculture,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention  in  this  section,  though  it  does 
not  command  the  attention  it  deserves.  Only  a 
small  part  of  those  who  keep  bees  standing  about 
their  premises,  have  left  the  squaxe  box  or  hol- 
low log.  A  few  are  trying  the  movable  comb 
hives.  Among  these  are  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Shultz,  of  Salem,  who,  I  learn,  are  successful 
apiarians.  The  western  part  of  the  state  seems 
at  present  to  yield  larger  .supplies  of  honey  than 
the  middle  or  eastern  portions.  Alsike  clover 
will  aid  very  materially  in  iiicreasing  the  quan- 
tity and  imjiroving  the  quality  of  honey  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  add  largely  to  the  fodder 
crop. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  that  people  are  find- 
ing out  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Italian  queens  and  bees,  impregna- 
tion by  one  drone,  and  that  for  life,  &c.  I  have 
had  some  careful  experience  in  these  matters, 
and  perhaps  will  report  in  the  future. 

T     Ottrtt^ 

Baleigh,  iV.   C,  May  23,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Table  of  Days. 

The  following  table  is  not,  of  course,  infallible, 
as  every  bee-keeper  knows  ;  but  it  is  an  approxi- 
mation. 

After  collating  many  books,  the  following  is 
believed  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  times  so  fre- 
quently desirable  to  know.  If  the  inquirer  will 
place  the  word  about  before  these  figures,  he  will 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 
Twenty  days  from  the  laying  of  the  first  drone 

egg  the  queen  cells  are  begun. 
Eight   days  after  queen  deposits  an  egg  in   a 

queen  cell  it  is  sealed. 
One  day  after  the  queen  cell  is  sealed  the  first 

swarm  goes  off. 
Seven  days  after  the  (first)  swarm  leaves  listen 

for  piping. 
Two  days  after  piphig  is  heard,  look  for  second 

swarm. 
Fourteen  days  after  the  first  swarm  the  virgin 

queen  leaves  to  meet  the  drones,   if  no  second 

swarm  issues. 
Two  days  after   wedding  tour  the   queen   lays 

eggs. 
One   day  after  hiving,    the  virgin   queen   of  a 

second  swarm  leaves  to  meet  the  drones. 
Thirty  days  after  hiving  a  large  early  swarm, 

the  same  swarm  may  throw  off  another. 

Apis. 

Eolmcslurg,  Pa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural  and  Prolific  Hardy  Queens. 

Hoio  to  secure  them  in  quantities,  for  commercia,l 
purposes. 

Ha\-ing  tried  and  failed  to  secure  either  pro- 
lific or  long-lived  queens,  by  the  usual  means 
mentioned  by  all  authors  and  writers  on  bee- 
culture,  at  any  season  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, when  queens  were  raised  in  divided 
stocks,  or  stocks  deprived  of  their  queens— they 
being  queenless  at  the  time  of  starting  and  raising 
the  young  queens — my  experience  corroborates 
the  statements  of  Bidwell  Bros.,  of  St.  Paul, 
(Minn.),  of  A.  Grimm  of  Jefferson,  (Wis.),  and 
of  E.  Gallup  of  Orchard,  (Iowa),  and  of  nume- 
rous others  who  have  given  direct  evidence  on 
this  important  question  ;  besides  that  furnished 
by  the  indirect  evidence  of  correspondents  in 
the  Bee  Jotjrnai,.  The  corresiiondents  say 
that  after  the  safe  introduction  of  an  Italian 
queen,  "in  from  one  week  to  two  months,  as 
the  case  may  be,"  we  find  them  queenless,  the 
queen  having  been  superseded,  and  queen  cells 
started.  And  the  desire  is  to  know  why,  after 
having  once  accepted  a  queen,  they  should  kill 
her  and  i-aise  another.  Such  being  forced 
queens  are  without  true  vigorous  vitality,  their 
course  was  soon  run,  their  part  i^layed  out,  and 
they  died.  Their  death  has  always  been  regarded 
as  an'  accident,  and  explained  away  as  such 
by  queen-raisers. 

This  has    always  been  my  experience  with 
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forced  or  artificially-raised  queens  reared  in  my 
own  apiary  from  queenless  stocks  ;  and  I  have 
had  to  re-queen  some  colonies  from  one  to  five 
or  more  times  in  the  season,  and  finally  had  to 
double  them  u^j  in  the  fall— havinjj  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  securing  a  healthy  long-lived  queen. 

As  there  is  a  great  difference,  and  yet  usually 
no  distinction  made,  in  artificial  swarming,  this 
diiference  must  be  kept  in  view,  to  properly  un- 
derstand the  question.     I  assume, 

First — That  queens  raided  in  a  queenless  colony 
are  always  worthless— taking  natui-al  queens  as 
a  standard— as  regards  proJificness,  hardiness, 
or  longevity. 

Second — That  queen  cells  taken  from  a  large 
colony,  and  having  been  started  when  the  colony 
was  under  the  swarming  impulse  and  the  egg 
then  laid,  produce  natural  queens,  with  all  the 
vigor  of  the  parent  stock. 

Third — That  queens  of  this  second  class, 
when  given  to  divided  stocks,  are  entirely  differ- 
ent BIRDS,  from  such  a  sa  queenless  stock  would 
have  raised  ;  and  that  the  queens  of  the  second 
class  prove  to  be  as  hardy,  as  prolific,  and  as 
long-lived  as  their  mothers. 

Having  devised  or  invented,  proved  and  tested, 
a  means  of  getting  natural  queens  started  in  un- 
limited quanties  in  a  swarm,  under  the  influence 
of  a  prolific  queen,  I  will  describe  my  mode  and 
means  of  doing  so. 

Price's  metliod  of  securing  natural,  prolific  and 
long-lived  queens  for  arlifi,cial  swar^idng,  or  for 
oilier  purposes. 

In  the  early  spring,  or  as  soon  as  desirable, 
proceed  to  stimulate  by  liquid  feed,  "honey,  or 
sugar  syrup,"  any  known  hardy  or  prolific 
queen,  placing  frames  of  empty  worker  comb 
between  the  brood  combs  in  the  hive  as  fast  as 
the  bees  can  duly  cover  them.  Or  instead  of 
empty  combs,  insert  frames  of  brood  from  an- 
other liive,  as  fast  as  the  bees  can  take  care  of 
and  cover  them.  Proceed  thus  till  you  have 
fifteen  frames  of  brood.  When  the  hive  is  full 
enough  of  hatched  bees  and  drones,  remove  all 
but  eight  frames  of  brood,  shaking  off  all.  the 
bees  back  into  the  hive,  and  using  the  removed 
comb  to  aid  weak  stocks.  Place  the  eight 
ccmbs  in  a  Casket  hive  or  other  hive  having 
division  boards,  crowding  the  bees  that  covered 
the  fifteen  frames  on  the  e'ight.  Now  continu- 
ing the  daily  stimulus  of  liquid  feed,  the  bees 
soon  get  under  the  swarming  impulse  or  fever, 
and  start  more  or  less  queen  cells.  When  the 
cells  have  been  supplied  with  eggs  three  or  four 
days,  remove  all  the  combs  with  cells  on  them 
to  a  large  queenless  stock  or  a  stock  purposely 
deprived  of  its  queen.  Fill  up  the  casket  or 
other  hive  with  combs  full  of  brood  taken  from 
some  other  hive  or  hives ;  and  by  keeping  uj) 
the  daily  stimulus  of  feeding,  from  ten  to  twenty 
natural  queen  cells  can  be  taken  from  that  hive 
eveiy  week.  Remove  all  the  queen  cells  or 
combs  with  queen  cells  at  once,  and  replace 
them  at  once  with  combs  fidl  of  brood  ;  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  put  empty  combs  in  this 
hive  as  long  as  queen  cells  are  wanted.  The 
queen  cells  in  the  queenless  hive,  are  to  be  cut 
out  as  soon  as  capped,  and  placed  for  safe  keep- 
ing in  Dr.  Jewell  Davis' 


Queen  Nursery, 
or  placed  in  divided  swarms,  or  used  by  any 
other  of  the  known  means  of  safe  keeping  and 
pure  fertilization.  The  Queen  Nursery  is  an 
indispensable  institution  for  those  who  may 
practice  the  raising  of  queens  on  a  large  scale. 

John  M.  Price. 
Buffalo  Orove,   loica. 

P.S.— In  his  "Revifw  of  the  May  number," 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Kretchmer,  is  certain- 
ly in  error  when  he  says  that  "  nearly  half,  if 
not  more,  of  our  most  intelligent  bee-keepers 
prefer  side  to  to^)  opening  hives,"  if  by  otors  he 
means  American  bee-keepers.  A  census  of  enu- 
meration would,  I  think,  reveal  the  fact  that  at 
least  eigth-tenths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  this 
country,  who  use  movable  comb  hives,  prefer 
the  top-opening  form  ;  and  the  number  is  an- 
nually increasing.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  where  improvements  make  slow  pro- 
gress, the  case  may  be  difterent,  because  there 
some  of  the  most  prominent  bee-keepers,  who  as 
yet  give  tone  to  public  sentiment,  are  so  wedded 
to  their  antiquated  notions,  and  so  prejudiced 
against  innovations,  that  they  cannot  give  any 
ideas  not  originating  with  themselves  a  fair 
trial.  In  many  matters  of  mere  practice  they 
stick  just  where  they  stood  thirty  years  ago. 
Dzierzon  to  this  day  rejects  the  Berlepsch 
frames  ;  and  Berlepsch,  in  turn,  ridicules  the 
Dzierzon  twin  hive.  Dzierzon,  who  introduced 
the  Italian  bee,  continues  to  regard  it  as  at  the 
head  of  the  race,  and  will  not  try  any  other 
variety.  Berlepsch,  who  failed  in  his  first  ex- 
periments with  Italians,  says  that,  except  in  ap- 
pearance, they  are  not  better  than  the  common 
bees.  So  with  others,  in  otlier  things.  Tliese 
men,  so  eminent  and  advanced  in  some  points, 
are  in  other  respects  fogies  still.  Each  will 
probably  a^lhere  obstinately  to  his  own  favorite 
form  of  hive,  and  their  friends  will  follow  tin  m. 
But  to  be  governed  by  their  example  in  this,  is 
to  lag  far  in  the  rear.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  K.  himself  is  preparing  to  take  passage  in 
the  EXPRESS  train,  for  he  tells  us  that,  for  his 
oicn  use,  he  makes  "no  other  than  side  and  top- 
opening  hives."  That  will  do  for  a  start.  By 
and  by  he  will  reach  the  goal.  We  travel  fast 
in  this  country. 

By  "fixed"  frames  we  understand  s^^ch  as 
are  not  movab'e  laterally,  but  have  a  permanent 
position  assigned  to  them,  which  the  bees  com- 
monly make  more  fixed  still  by  means  of  projio- 
lis.  To  adopt  and  use  such,  is  to  go  half  way 
back  to  the  old  box  sysjtem.  On  that  principle 
railroad  men  should  abandon  steam  and  run 
their  locomotives  by  horse  power  ! 

If  the  spring  is  not  favorable  to  bees,  they 
should  be  fed,  because  that  is  the  season  of  their 
greatest  expense  in  honey,  for  feeding  their 
young.  Having  plenty  of  honey  at  that  time, 
enables  them  to  yield  early  and  strong  swarms. — 
Wildman. 


After  a  wedding,  it  was  formerly  a  custom  to 
drink  honey  dissolved  in  water,  for  thirty  days. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  honey-moon. 
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[For  the  Aiiiericau  Bee  Jourual.] 

Eobbins:  Bees. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  have  been  experimenting  with 
bees  for  the  past  few  years,  and  have  frequently- 
had  some  trouble  with  robbers.  This  spring, 
however,  exceeded  all  my  previous  experience. 
The  old  honey  being  pretty  generally  used  up, 
and  the  new  being  cut  off  by  the  cold  spell  we 
have  had  here,  made  my  bees  more  than  ixsually 
inquisitive,  and  they  soon  found  a  weak  colony. 
Being  from  home  for  nearly  a  week,  on  my  re- 
turn I  found  my  weak  stock  entirely  cleaned  out 
of  honey,  and  the  bees  nearly  starved.  I  tried 
all  the  remedies  I  ever  heard  of,  even  camphor, 
an  article  highly  recommended  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, all  without  effecting  any  good.  I  put  the 
colony  in  a  cellar  for  a  few  clays,  but  when  I 
look  it  out,  the  robbers  would  invariably  return. 
I  then  tried  a  new  plan,  at  least  one  altogether 
new  to  me,  although  others  may  have  tried  it 
before.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  in 
print,  hence  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
first  closed  up  the  hive  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  a  large  number  of  bees  had  collected  on  the 
outside;  tlien  I  let  them  in,  and  after  a  quantity 
had  entered  I  confined  them  till  late  in  the  day. 
Then  let  them  out,  which  soon  showed  me  where 
they  came  from.  Having  thus  learned  that 
nearly  all  came  from  one  liive,  I  simply  ex- 
changed hives  and  all  was  well.  This,  however, 
might  prove  destructive  to  the  queens,  and  I 
would  therefore  advise  that  the  queens  be  caged 
in  case  they  are  valuable  ones  or  could  not  read- 
ily be  replaced.  Wii>liam  Baker. 

Oebharts,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  May  18,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Alleged  Error.    The  Diamond  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  is  seldom  that  I  trouble  the 
Press:  only  when  duty  calls  upon  me  to  rebut 
error. 

It  appears  that  in  the  May  No.  Vol.  V.  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  Dr.  Conklin  has  made 
an  erroneous  statement  with  regard  to  me.  But 
as  the  Doctor  has  "bee  on  the  brain,"  I  will 
have  a  little  charity  for  him,  hoping  that  he  will 
be  enabled  to  make  some  of  his  mistakes  right. 
He  professes  to  be  honest,  and  says  that  we 
claim  to  be  honest  or  truthful  people,  down  here 
in  Quakerdom.  This,  doctor,  is  just  what  I 
want. 

In  speaking  of  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  Dr. 
Conklin  say  he  was  there  and  received  the  first 
premium  and  diploma,  over  thirteen  other  hives 
in  competition.  Now  let  us  sec  about  that,  as 
he  refers  to  as  practical  bee-men  or  Committee  as 
there  are  in  the  United  States.  Well,  we  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  our  friend 
but  simply  say  in  this  article  that  when  the  doc- 
tor wants  facts  in  the  case,  I  will  throw  all  the 
light  necessary  upon  it — which  will  then  have  a 
very  diiferent  bearing,  and  the  public  will  think 
differently. 

The  doctor  alludes  to  me  when  he  says,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Beehives  at  the 


Bee-keepers'  Convention.  He  says  that  a  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  was  in  favor  of  his  hive, 
if  he  mistakes  not.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
the  proceedings,  as  it  is  not  necessary  now.  If 
the  doctor  wants  the  whole,  and  the  whole  only, 
then  I  will  give  it,  so  that  people  can  form  their 
own  opinion. 

But  I  wish  to  correct  the  error.  The  doctor 
says  the  chairman  of  that  Committee  was  inter- 
ested in  territory  for  the  Thomas  hive.  This  is  a 
false  statement.  I  never  owned  nor  applied  for 
any  territory,  nor  even  a  single  hive.  I  had  a 
few  hives  of  that  patent,  had  tested  them  and 
was  enabled  to  judge  of  their  merits.  Further- 
more, the  Committee  was  unanimous  at  first  in 
their  decision;  but  one  of  them,  after  some  time 
— facts  need  not  not  now  be  stated— hesitated  to 
sign  the  report.  But  finally  th.ey  all  did  ngr  e 
and  sign  it,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Now  does  this  stand  as  the  doctor  says? 
He  has  given  alleged  facts  in  the  case— do  they 
compare?  I  can  give  proof  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  he  cannot.  Owing  to  my  poor  health, 
I  omit  giving  the  facts  in  full,  and  will  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  them  at  some  other  time. 
Welcome  Campbell. 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Tree  Climbing  and  Bees  in  Borneo. 


Thinking  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear 
further  from  Mr.  Wallace,  I  quote  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dyak  inode  of  climbing,  which 
method  is  constantly  used  in  order  to  obtain 
wax,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  the  country. 

"  The  very  day  after  my  arrival  in  this  place 
(Merryville,  Borneo),  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
shoot  another  male  of  the  small  orang,  the  misas 
kassir  of  the  Dyaks.  It  fell  when  dead,  but 
caught  in  the  fork  of  the  tree  and  remained  fixed. 
As  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  it,  I  tried  to  per- 
suade two  young  Dyaks  who  were  with  me  to 
cut  down  the  tree,  Ashicli  was  tall,  perfectly 
straight,  smooth-barked,  and  without  a  branch 
for  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  To  my  surprise,  they  said 
they  would  prefer  climbing  up  it,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  and  after  a  lit- 
tle talking  together,  they  said  they  would  try. 
They  first  went  to  a  clump  of  bamboo  that  stood 
near,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  largest  stems. 
From  this  they  chopped  off"  a  short  piece,  and 
splitting  it,  made  a  couple  of  stout  pegs  about  a 
foot  long  and  sharp  at  one  end.  Then  cutting  a 
thick  piece  of  wood  for  a  mallet,  they  drove  one 
of  the  pegs  into  the  tree  and  hung  their  weight 
upon  it.  It  held  and  this  seemed  to  satisfy  them 
for  they  immediately  began  making  a  quantity 
of  pegs  of  the  same  kind,  while  I  looked  on  with 
great  interest,  wondering  how  they  could  possi- 
bly ascend  such  a  lofty  tree  by  merely  driving 
pegs  into  it,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  at  a 
good  height  would  certainly  cause  their  death. 
When  about  two  dozen  pegs  were  made,  one  of 
them  began  cutting  some  very  long  and  slender 
bamboos  from  another  clump,  and  also  prepared 
some  cord  from  the  bark  of  a  small  tree.     They 
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now  drove  in  a  peg  very  firmly  at  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  bringing  one  of  the 
•long  bamboos,  stood  it  upright  close  to  the  tree, 
and  bound  it  firmly  to  the  first  tw^o  pegs  by 
means  of  the  bark  cord  and  small  notches  near 
the  head  of  each  peg.  One  of  the  Dyaks  now 
stood  on  the  first  peg  and  drove  in  a  third  about 
level  with  his  face,  to  which  he  tied  the  bamboo 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  mounted  another 
stej:),  standing  on  one  foot  and  holding  by  the 
bamboo  immediately  al)ove  him,  while  he  drove 
in  the  next  one.  In  this  marmer  he  ascended 
about  twenty  feet,  when  the  upright  bamboo  be- 
coming thin,  another  was  handed  up  by  his  com- 
panion, and  this  was  joined  on  by  tying  both 
bamboos  to  three  or  four  of  the  pegs.  When  this 
was  also  nearly  ended,  a  third  was  added,  and 
shortly  after  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree  was 
reached,  along  which  the  young  Dyak  scrambled 
and  soon  sent  the  misas  headlong  down.  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  this  mode 
of  climbing,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the  bamboo  were  made 
•available.  The  ladder  itself  was  perfectly  safe, 
since  if  any  one  peg  were  loose  or  faulty,  and 
gave  way,  the  strain  would  be  thrown  on  several 
others  above  and  below  it.  I  now  understood 
the  use  of  the  line  of  bamboo  pegs  sticking  in 
trees,  which  I  had  often  seen  and  wondered  for 
what  purpose  they  could  have  been  put  there.'" 
The  honey  bee  of  Borneo  very  generally  hangs 
its  combs  under  the  branches  of  the  tappan, 
a  tree  which  towers  above  all  others  in  the 
forest,  and  whose  cylindical  trunk  often  rises 
one  hundred  feet  without  a  branch.  The  Dyaks 
climb  these  lofty  trees  at  night,  building  up 
their  bamboo  ladder  as  they  go,  and  bringing 
down  gigantic  honey-combs.  These  furnish 
them  with  a  delicious  feast  of  honey  and  young 
bees,  beside  the  wax  which  they  sell  to  tlie  tra- 
ders and  with  the  proceeds  buy  the  much  covet- 
brass  wire  earings,  and  gold-edge  handkerchiefs 
with  which  they  love  to  decorate  themselves. 
In  ascending  durion  and  other  fruit-trees,  which 
branch  off  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  I  have  seen  them  use  the  bamboo  pegs 
only,  without  the  upright  bamboo  which  renders 
them  so  much  more  secure." 

In  Celebes,  he  writes,  "flies  and  bees  are 
abundant,  and  of  these  I  daily  obtained  new  and 
interesting  species."  He  also  mentions  finding- 
bees  on  many  of  the  islands,  which  I  presume 
were  Apis  dovsata,  as  he  says  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Those  who  have  experienced  considerable  ex- 
citement in  handling  queens  of  rare  beauty,  will 
appi'eciate  the  following,  from  the  same  author: 

"  About  the  beginning  of  January  I  found  a 
beautiful  shrub  with  lai'ge  white  leafy  bracts  and 
yellow  fiowers,  a  species  of  Trusscenda,  and  saw 
one  of  these  noble  insects  (a,  new  species  of  Or- 
nithoptera  or  bird-winged  butterfly^  hovering 
over  it.  I  found  it  to  be  as  I  had  expected  a 
perfectly  new  and  most  magnificent  species,  and 
one  of  the  most  gorgeously  colored  butterflies  in 
the  world.  Fine  specimens  of  the  male  ai'e 
more  than  seven  inches  across  the  wings,  which 
are  velvety  black  and  fiery  orange,  the  latter 
color  replacing  the  green  of  the  allied  species. 
The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  this  insect  are  in- 


describable, and  none  but  a  naturalist  can  un- 
derstand the  intense  excitement  I  experienced 
when  I  at  length  captured  it.  On  taking  it  out 
of  my  net  and  opening  its  glorious  wings,  my 
heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood  rushed 
to  my  head,  and  I  felt  much  more  like  fainting 
than  I  have  done  when  in  the  apprehension  of 
immediate  death.  I  had  a  headache  the  rest  of 
the  day,  so  great  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  what  will  appear  to  most  people  a  very 
inadequate  cause.  It  is  true  that  I  have  seen 
similar  insects  in  cabinets  at  home  ;  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  capture  such  oneself,  to 
feel  it  struggling  between  ones'  fingers,  and 
gaze  upon  its  fresh  and  living  beauty— a  bright 
gem  shining  out  amid  the  silent  gloom  of  a  dark 
and  tangled  forest.  The  village  of  Dobo  held, 
that  evening,  at  least  one  contented  man." 

And  now  I  fear  our  matter-of-fact  men  with 
no  poetry  in  their  nature,  will  have  their  pa- 
tience exhausted,  and  cry  for  something  more 
practical  about  Apis  dorsata.  But  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  species  of  the  honey  bee  is  as  yet  too 
limited  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  I  will  however 
endeavor  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  them,  and 
think  there  may  be  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  their  favor,  fully  justifying  their  fero- 
city in  the  instances  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

E.  P. 

New  York. 

[For  the  AmericaQ  Bee  Jouraal.] 

Novice  and  Honey. 


Mr.  Editor  : — We  are  now,  at  this  date,  (June 
11,)  revelling  in  a  flood  of  sweets,  the  product  of 
the  united  efforts  of  fifty  strong  stocks  of  Italians 
and  hybrids. 

We  have  just  now  completed  oiir  first  thousand 
pounds  (1,000  lbs.).  We  put  it  up  mostly  in 
small  wide  mouthed  jars,  holding  one  pound 
each,  which  retail  readily  at  twenty-five  cents, 
and  are  j  ust  the  thing  when  a  little  is  wanted 
for  sickness.  AVe  get  the  jars,  pound  and  two 
pound,  from  Messrs.  Fahnestock,  Fortune  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  By  taking  a  quantity  the  ex- 
pense is  but  a  trifle.  A  very  neat  gummed  label 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Seaton  &  Walton,  Salem, 
Ohio,  at  a  price  far  below  what  ordinary  i^rinters 
would  charge  for  labels  without  gumming.  Our 
fifty  stocks  average  about  four  pounds  each  on 
a  fine  day,  so  that  you  see  that  two  hundred 
pounds  per  day  keeps  us  pretty  busy. 

We  have  a  great  many  visitors,  as  our  way  of 
managing  bees  is  quite  a  ' '  sensation. ' '  We  have 
many  times  thought  that  we  should  like  to  have 
them  to  come  all  at  once,  and  then  we  should 
not  have  to  explain  and  answer  questions  so 
many  times  over. 

And  just  here,  Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  to  say, 
although  it  may  seem  harsh  and  unkind,  that  it 
is  quite  impracticable  for  me  to  answer  all  the 
letters  of  inquiry  received,  sometimes  a  half 
dozen  a  day,  all  asking  the  same  thing,  perhaps, 
and  the  replies  would  require  a  long  letter  to 
each.  Would  not  the  queries  be  much  better 
asked  through  the  Journal  ?  Any  such  inquiries 
we  will  answer  in  full  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  going  to  invite 
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yon  and  as  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
as  can  conveniently,  to  make  us  a  visit  and  go 
through  our  apiary,  melextractor  and  all.  'Tis 
a  fine  June  morning,  and  we  will  go  ahead  and 
"operate  "  just  as  though  you  were  not  around  ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can,  will  try  and  anticipate 
your  questions. 

Here  we  are,  and  here  are  our  tools  ;  very  sim- 
ple it  is  true,  yet  they  suit  vis^very  well,  and 
when  we  happen  to  mislay  one  of  them,  we  find 
to  our  cost  that  they  are  very  necessary. 

We  first  put  our  pants  inside  the  tops  of  our 
stockings,  (no  remarks  about  our  looks,  if  you 
please  ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  are  going  to  insist 
that  not  one  of  you  shall  say  one  word  about 
anything  you  see,  at  least  for  to-day,)  as  the 
the  young  bees  have  an  "o/ipleasant "  way  of 
crawling  on  things  indiscriminately.  That  long" 
turkey-quill  is  not  to  stick  in  our  cap,  but  to  be 
put  in  our  left-hand  vest-pocket,  and  in  the 
right-hand  pocket  Ave  place  a  small  screwdriver, 
such  as  is  used  with  sewing  machines.  A  milli- 
net  veil  with  rubber  band  around  the  top,  to 
slip  on  our  hat,  completes  the  outfit,  when 
tucked  inside  of  the  collar  at  the  lower  edge.  It 
is  true,  we  can  work  without  the  latter ;  but 
those  same  young  bees  in  a  person's  neck  and 
hair  are  rather  a  bother.  What,  hives  flat  on 
the  ground?  Is  that  the  best  way?  In  our 
opinion  certainly,  as  you  will  see  presently.  We 
do  not  know  how  we  could  have  them  stuck  up 
on  stakes  and  benches,  if  we  wanted  to. 

This  hive  was  emptied  of  every  drop  last  Mon- 
day, so  that  the  sealed  honey  you  see  here  has 
all  been  gathered  in  five  days.  We  prefer  to 
take  it  out  just  before  sealing,  or  when  it  shows 
only  a  little  sealed  near  the  top  of  the  frame. 
Yes,  they  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  cross  when 
the  hive  is  first  opened  :  but  observe  that  when 
we  shake  the  first  frame  full  on  the  sawdust  in 
fi'ont  of  the  hive,  they  become  alarmed,  even  if 
hybrids,  and  commence  filling  themselves  with 
honey.  So  we  are  all  right.  No  jarring  the 
frame  while  removing  it.  Now,  holding  the  pro- 
jecting end  between  the  th'uiiib  and  fingei',  slip 
the  middle  finger  down  against  the  end-piece  of 
the  frame  to  prevent  them  breaking  apart,  as 
they  will  sometimes  do  when  very  heavy.  All 
the  bees  cannot  be  shaken  off,  so  here  the  turkey- 
quill  comes  in  play.  While  the  frame  is  held  in 
the  left  hand,  the  bees  can  be  brushed  away  by 
the  other ;  and,  as  many  of  them  will  go  right 
back  if  we  stand  here,  we  will  meanwhile  walk 
towards  the  melextractor.  A  lady  has  charge  of 
that,  uncajis  the  cells  and  removes  the  honey, 
being  careful  not  to  throw  out  the  unsealed 
brood  ;  and  does  this  better  probably  than  you  or 
I  could.  No,  we  cannot  sell  that  knife,  used  for 
uncapping,  bvit  you  can  easily  make  one.  Get 
a  long  thin-blade  knife  (cost  sixty  cents),  bend 
it  twice  near  the  handle,  so  as  to  stand  like  a 
trowel  (keep  a  wet  cloth  around  the  blade  mean- 
while, so  as  to  pi'event  drawing  out  the  temper, 
after  removing  the  handle);  now  grind  both 
edges  as  sharp  as  you  can,  refit  the  handle, 
and  your  troubles  are  over. 

As  soon  as  we  get  out  three  or  four  frames,  we 
commence  bringing  them  back  and  fill  up  the 
vacant  side  for  the  bees  to  cluster  on.  Save  all 
drone  comb  for  the  second  story.     When  bass- 


wood  commences  to  blossom,  we  shall  only  re- 
move the  honey  from  that.  We  wish  now  to  get 
all  the  white  clover  honey  we  can,  and  let  the 
bees  take  theirs  from  some  other  source.  If  any 
sealed  drone  brood  is  found,  after  emptying  the 
honey  slice  their  heads  off.  There  will  be  drones 
enough  any  way. 

We  are  informed  that  the  honey  is  up  to  the 
wirecloth  ;  so  the  whole  inside  is  lifted  from  the 
melextractor,  and  the  contents  poured  into  a 
largo  can  with  a  fine  wirecloth  strained  over  the 
top  and  a  faucet  in  one  side.  A  tin  basin,  with 
a  circle  of  the  glass  jars  set  inside,  is  turned  as 
fast  as  one  jar  is  filled,  to  the  next ;  and  while 
they  are  filling,  the  girl  who  presides  over  them 
corks  them,  and  puts  on  the  labels.  Do  not  stop 
to  look  at  her  too  long,  or  she  may  get  embar- 
rassed and  let  the  jars  run  over  into  the  basin — 
■which  is  nothing  serious  indeed,  only  some 
trouble.  We  had  six  hundred  labels  printed  for 
white  clover,  and  they  are  all  gone  now,  and  this 
is  only  June  11th.     Good  for  the  bees. 

We  are  going  to  prevent  swarming  as  far  as 
we  can,  but  when  they  get  determined  on  it,  re- 
move the  hive  and  give  them  a  new  one  and  a 
new  queen.  We  find  queen  cells  in  many  of  the 
hives  now,  but  remove  them  all. 

Now,  as  we  have  had  our  say,  any  further 
questions,  to  be  answered  through  the  Journal, 
will  give  us  great  pleasure. 

One  thing  more.  On  the  5tli  of  June  we  no- 
ticed that  the  red  clover  blossoms  contained  an 
unusual  quantity  of  honey.  In  fact,  qui  te  a  large 
drop  could  be  squeezed  out ;  and  on  looking  over 
the  yard  we  found  a  great  number  of  Italians 
very  busy  on  them.  We  immediately  started  for 
a  clover  field,  but  were  prevented  from  making 
any  observations  by  a  thundershower — the  first 
rain  we  have  had  for  two  weeks.  As  we  have 
had  considerable  more  since  then,  the  bees  have 
not  worked  on  them  any  longer  ;  so  that  our 
clover  honey  may  be  in  large  part  red  clover 
after  all. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  give  you  as  favorable  an 
account  next  month ;  and  that  all  the  readers  of 
this  are  doing  equally  well,  is  the  hearty  wish  of 

Novice. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  .Tourual.] 


The  Langstroth  Patent, 


Mr.  Editor  : —  As  you  have  inserted  Mr. 
Langstroth's  claims  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Bee  Journal,  vol.  4,  and  as  every  new  be- 
ginner should  be  posted  in  regard  to  any  patent 
hive  that  he  may  purchase,  and  not  "go  it 
blind";  and,  furthermore,  as  I  have  a  great 
many  inquiries  from  new  beginners,  about  whom 
to  purchase  the  right  to  the  movable  combs 
from,  &c.,  &c.,  suppose,  at  my  request,  you  pub- 
lish the  following  paper. 

I  wish  to  have  the  reader  distinctly  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  collusion  between  Mr. 
Langstroth  and  myself  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
I  am  not  an  agent  for  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  have 
no  other  object  or  interest  in  recommending  his 
patent  than  to  see  the  right  {ox  what  I  believe 
to  be  right)  prevail. 
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We  are  all  more  or  less  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  yet  to  see  a  hive  that  I  tldnk  is  any 
better  than  a  hive  on  the  Langstroth  principle. 
We  can,  any  of  us,  vary  the  form  to  suit  our  own 
whims.  As  the  old  Indian  said,  if  you  all 
thought  exactly  as  I  do,  you  would  all  be  after 
my  squaw  ;  and  then  there  would  be  an  awful 
muss  for  sure. 

Elisha  Gallup. 

Report  of  the  Patint  Office  Examiner  in  Charge. 

United  States  Patent  OffiCb, 

September  20th,  1866. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth for  the  extension  of  Letter-'^  Patent 
granted  October  5th,  1852,  and  re-issued  May 
2^th,  1863,  Improvement  in  Bee  Hives. 

The  examiner  in  charge  of  the  class  to  which 
this  case  belongs  has  had  occasion  at  various 
times,  as  at  the  present,  to  investigate  the  claims 
embraced  in  the  patent  upon  which  the  applica- 
'^ion  is  based,  and  has  been  unable  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  archives  of  this  office,  of  prior  date 
to  the  grant  of  the  original  patent  to  this  appli- 
cant, wliich  could  in  any  way  interfere  there- 
with. 

These  investigations  developed  the  fact  that 
Huber,  Munn,  and  others,  prior  to  such  giant, 
had  used  comb  frames,  but  in  the  re-issue  above 
referred  to,  these  were  cited  and  described  by 
this  applicant,  and  the  difference  was  so  clearly 
defined  in  the  sijecifications  and  claim  that  it 
was  not  deemed  possible  that  any  misapprehen- 
sions as  to  the  scope  of  the  claim  or  of  tiie  inven- 
tion could  arise,  nor  does  any  explanation  tliereof 
appear  to  be  necessary  now.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Office  in  allowing 
such  claim  was  correct,  in  view  of  the  informa- 
tion then  in  its  possession,  and  it  only  remnins, 
therefore,  in  determining  the  question  of  novel- 
ty, to  consider  the  evidence  developed  by  the 
opposition  ;  and  before  doing  this,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  all  other  points,  this  application 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  peculiar  cases  espe- 
cially contemplated  by  the  statute  in  its  provi- 
sions for  the  extension  of  monopoly. 

This  much  is  premised,  and  further,  that  in 
view  of  this  fact,  the  evidence  upon  the 
question  of  novelty  which  should  lend  this 
Office  to  refuse  the  grant  prayed  for  should  be 
such  as  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  could  re- 
main that  this  applicant  was  not  the  original 
and  first  inventor  of  the  improvements  in  con- 
troversy ;  it  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  or  do  justice  to  the 
testimony  of  the  opposition,  or  to  do  more  than 
briefiy  state  conclusions  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
for  presenting  this  report,  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable. It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  mass  and  weight  of  evidence  offered 
by  the  opposition  comes  from  interested  parties  ; 
parties  to,  or  interested  in,  conflicting  patents, 
who  have  laid  themselves  liable  to  suits  for  in- 
fringements, and  it  is  yet  an  open  question,  un- 
decided by  the  courts,  whether  or  not  they  can 
use  the  inventions  in  which  they  are  iutensied 
■without  license  from  this  applicant ;  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  developed  by  the  rebutting 


testimony,  and  by  the  exhibits,  such  as  letters, 
publications,  &c.,  showing  that  at  one  time  or 
another,  since  the  invention  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated, they  have  directly,  or  by  implication, 
conceded  priority  to  Langstroth,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  case  of  the  Harbisons,  have  ap- 
plied for  rights  under  the  Langstroth  patent, 
deprives  their  subsequent  depositions,  now  pre- 
sented in  opposition  to  this  application,  of  any 
claim  to  consideration.  There  is  one  principal 
witness,  not  embraced  perhajis  in  this  class  above 
referred  to,  whose  deposition  would  seem  to  re- 
quire at  least  some  notice  ;  that  of  E.  Townley, 
and  of  those  brought  forward  to  corroborate  the 
same,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  when  con- 
fronted with  the  facts  developed  by  tlie  cross- 
examination,  and  by  the  rebutting  testimony 
and  exhibits,  its  bears  its  own  contradiction  on 
its  face.  A  few  instances  are  cited,  as  serving 
to  show  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  He 
says  that  in  1848,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards, in  New  York  city,  and  subsequently,  at 
Mount  Auburn,  near  Cincinuati,  he  made  a  hive 
called  "  Townley's  Patent  Premium  Hive," 
which  contained  the  identical  features  covered 
by  the  Langstroth  Patent  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
movable  comb  frames  and  spaces  ;  that  the  hive 
so  called  and  so  marked  was  the  ' '  same  hive  ' ' ; 
in  answer  to  this,  this  "  same  hive, "  is  produced 
on  behalf  of  this  applicant,  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  upon  examination,  that  this  hive  never 
did  contain  the  features  which  he  swears  it  did, 
and  never  could  have  contained  them.  This  is 
further  established  by  testimony  showing  the 
purchase  from  Townley  himself,  and  continuous 
use  since,  of  this  and  other  hives  of  the  same 
construction  as  this. 

If  this  statement  of  Townley  be  true,  it  is  a 
little  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  many  hives 
which  he  swears  he  so  made,  not  one  is  produced 
to  substantiate  him,  when  such  rebutting  ex- 
hibits are  so  easily  produced.  Townley's  work 
on  bees  published  in  New  York  in  1848,  where 
he  swears  he  still  continued  to  make  and  sell 
movable  comb  frame  hives,  described  tw^o  con- 
structions of  hives,  neither  of  which  embraces 
anything  like  the  features  in  controversy,  but 
one  of  which  is  the  '•  Townley's  Patent  Premium 
Hive,"  which  he  swears  is  the  "same  hive." 
There  appears  no  excuse  whatever  for  this  wit- 
ness, unless  it  be  found  in  a  desire  to  appear 
consistent  with  himself.  He  made  a  hive  marked 
Patent,  &c.,  as  above,  but  admits  upon  re-ex- 
amination that  it  was  not  patented.  He  has 
published  "Townley  on  Bees,"  which  purports 
to  be  "copyrighted,"  which  he  admits  never 
was  ;  he  advertised  in  that  book  to  sell  individual 
rights  for  "five  dollars  cash,"  when  he  had  no 
right  himself,  that  he  could  dispose  of;  and 
now,  to  be  consistent,  he  sets  himself  up  as  prior 
inventor  of  a  thing  which  his  own  admis- 
sions, made  at  the  Chicago  Fair  in  18^9,  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen  whose  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable, show  conclusively  that  he  never  saw, 
until  long  after  the  original  patent  to  this  ap- 
plicant. The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  Such 
testimony  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and 
this  representative  of  the  whole,  becomes  an 
argument,  and  a  strong  one,  in  favor  of  this  ap- 
plicant. 
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There  is  one  evidence  of  conscience  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  which  deserves  mention, 
viz.,  the  case  of  McDaniels  :  he  swears  that  he 
saw  movable  comb  frames,  as  Langstroth  uses 
tliem,  whey  he  was  a  boy.  He  identified  the  in- 
vention fully,  and  swears  positively  ;  but  when 
called  up  to  hear  his  deposition  read,  takes  it  all 
back  and  swears  he  is  satisfied  there  were  no 
frames,  nothing  but  cross-sticks,  in  the  hives  he 
saw. 

The  examples  above  given  ai-e  sufficient  to 
indicate  and  stamp  the  character  of  the  testimony 
offered  by  the  opposition. 

The  testimony  established  beyond  question 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  invention  to  the 
bee-keeping  public.  Even  the  opponents  to  the 
application  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  one 
that  is  revolutionizing  the  system  of  bee-culture 
and  rendering  it  popular  and  profitable,  and  un- 
questionably one  for  the  discovery  aiid  introduc- 
tion of  which  this  applicant  has  received  nothing 
approximating  an  adequate  remuneration,  and 
scarcely  a  bare  subsistence,  as  the  result  of  un- 
tiring efi'ort  to  introduce  it  and  to  instruct  bee- 
keepers in  its  use. 

The  above  is  believed  to  cover  the  ground  re- 
quired of  this  report  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
without  going  into  careful  analysis  of  the  whole 
testimony  and  this  believed  to  be  unnecessary  in 
view  of  what  is  herein  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Addison  M.  Smith, 

Examiner  in  Charge. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Theakeh,  Com.  of  Patents. 


[For  the  Americaa  Beo  Journal.] 

Italian  Bees,  Questions,  &c. 


Is  the  allowed  superiority  of  the  Italian  bees 
a  Jiaturnl  quality,  or  only  the  result  of  circum- 
stances? People  here  have  thought  that  changing 
the  locality  of  bees  once  in  a  few  years,  Avas  pro- 
ductive of  good.  One  case  I  will  mention.  One 
very  poor  year,  a  man  who  had  a  dozen  or  more 
swarms,  gave  one  to  his  daughter  who  was  mar- 
ried. Others  had  let  here  and  there  a  swarm,  all 
of  which  were  moved  ;  and  it  was  noticed  that 
all  those  moved  swarmed,  while  those  not  moved 
did  nothing.  The  bees  thus  swarming  showed 
no  snjjeriority  in  the  spring  over  those  not 
moved.  If  Italian  queens  are  imported,  or  rais- 
ed here  and  sold,  the  mother  of  the  new  queen 
has  changed  her  location  ;  and  that,  I  judge  to 
be  equal  to  changing  the  swarm. 

Again,  is  there  not  an  advantage  in  mixing 
and  crossing  the  breed,  and  not  only  the  different 
breeds,  but  the  same  breed,  by  mixing  bees  from 
the  home  apiary  with  those  from  a  distance.  I 
see  "friend  Alley"  guai'ds  against  the  too  fre- 
quent breeding  in  and  in  of  his  Italian  bees.  It 
is  said  that  the  human  family  will  degenerate 
where  there  is  a  siiccession  of  marriages  between 
near  relatives.  Most  bees  are  Italianized  by 
crossing  them  ;  and  is  not  that  circumstance  a 
reason  for  their  superiority  ?  And  after  Italian 
bees  shall  have  become  common  in  a  given  local- 
ity, would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in  changing 
them  back  to  black  bees,  by  gradual  process  ? 


While  some  complain  tha.t  their  Italian  bees, 
reared  from  queens  purchased,  were  not  so  good 
as  native  bees,  others  have  suggested  that  queen 
raisers  had  better  sell  fewer  queens  and  at  higher 
prices,  and  be  careful  to  breed  from  prolific  queens 
only.  Is  not  that  circumstance  in  the  case,  of 
great  advantage  ;  and  would  not  black  bees  be 
as  much  benefited  by  the  same  means  ?  Would 
there  not  be  another  great  advantage  in  breeding 
not  only  from  great  breeders,  but  from  great 
workers  aXao"}  Some  bees  here  are  greatly  given 
to  swarming,  and  others  to  making  large  quanti- 
ties of  honey.  If  these  two  last  qualities  could 
be  combined,  I  think  our  stocks  would  be  much 
improved. 

I  have  now  asked  my  questions,  and  made 
some  suggestions.  I  hope  some  of  the  knonring 
ones  will  answer — not  objecting,  however,  to  any 
one  that  will  kindly  favor  us  with  an  answer. 

My  main  question  is,  is  the  superiority  of  the 
Italian  bee  a  natural  quality  ? 

Alokzo  Barnakd. 

Bangor,  Me.,  June  18.0. 


[For  the  Amorieau  Bee  Journal.] 

Some  Tliouglits  on  Bee-culture. 

I  have  kept  bees  a  good  many  years,  and  wish 
to  give  you  some  reflections,  the  results  of  my 
observations  and  experience.  Hives,  whether 
straw,  box,  or  any  kind  of  i^atent,  should  not  be 
set  nearer  to  each  other  than  about  four  feet,  nor 
higher  from  the  ground  than  one  foot.  It  will 
then  be  more  convenient  to  work  among  them, 
and  young  queens  will  be  less  liable  to  mistake 
their  homes  and  be  lost.  They  should  be  shelter- 
ed from  storms  and  the  sun.  Every  hive  should 
be  raised  from  its  bottom  board  once  or  twice  a 
month,  during  the  working  season,  that  any 
moth-worms  found  there  may  be  destroyed.  The 
bee-moth  is  the  great  pest  of  the  apiary,  wlien 
the  bee-keeper  is  careless  and  slovenly.  It  is  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  weak  stocks,  and  such 
should  be  more  frequently  examined,  and  the 
worms  destroyed. 

I  think  bee-keeping  is  a  paying  business,  if 
carried  on  right.  But  hardly  one  farmer  in  a 
hundred  takes  proper  care  of  his  bees.  That  is 
the  reason  they  lose  their  stocks,  and  leads  them 
to  say  bees  are  unprofitable.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
stands  of  bees  I  would  bid  farming  good-bye,  for 
I  am  satisfitd  I  could  then  make  money  and  have 
easy  work.  Perhaps  bee-keepers  should  be  glad 
that  all  men  do  not  like  bees,  for  if  they  did  we 
could  not  get  ten  cents  a  pound  for  our  honey, 
there  would  be  so  much  made.  I  sold  eight 
hundred  pounds  last  season,  at  twenty-live  cents 
a  pound,  besides  having  as  much  as  the  family 
could  use.  I  have  three  kinds  of  patent  hives — 
Keith's,  Beard's,  and  Van  Zimmerman's,  and 
like  them  very  well.  Patentees  should  furnish 
cuts  of  their  hives,  as  we  could  then  better  un- 
derstand the  description  of  their  inventions,  and 
form  some  opinion  of  their  value. 

Bees  did  exceedingly  well  in  these  pnrts  last 
summer.  I  have  taken  the  American  Bee  .Iour- 
NAL  for  three  years  past.  I  like  it  better  than  any 
paper  I  ever  took,  and  so  long  as  it  is  published, 
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[Jl'ly, 


I  must  have  it.  I  would  advise  all  bee-keepers, 
and  all  who  intend  to  keep  bees,  to  take  the 
Journal,  and  read  it  carefully. 

A.  J.  Bhundige. 
Ottawa,  Ills. 


[For  the   American  Beo  Journal.] 

Wintering  Bees. 

I  read  every  article  in  every  number  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  but  none  with  more  interest 
than  those  that  give  us  facts  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  honey  and  the  successful  wintering 
of  bees. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  bee-keeping  is  the 
production  of  honey  ;  and  the  most  that  any 
bee-keeper  can  do,  to  promote  this  production, 
is  to  i)rovide  suitable  habitations  for  his  bees, 
and  to  take  the  best  jjossible  care  of  them 
through  the  winter.  He  can  do  nothing  to  change 
the  instinct  of  the  bee,  and  nothing  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  honey  season.  If  the  season  is 
;^oductive  of  honey,  he  rejoices  ;  if  it  is  not,  he 
has  only  to  submit — he  can  do  nothing  to  change 
it.  But  in  wintering  bees,  the  case  is  different. 
In  tliis  matter  the  bee-keeper  has  full  power, 
provided  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge.  He 
may  cause  the  loss,  unwittingly,  of  every  stock  ; 
or  he  may  save  evert/ one. 

This  last  statement  may  be  thought  a  strong 
one,  but  I  think  it  is  true.  A  colony  of  bees,  to 
live  through  the  coldest  winter,  need  simply 
plenty  oi good  food,  but  not  too  much  ;  sufficient 
warmth,  pure  air,  and  dryness.  If  the  preced- 
ing season  has  been  favorable,  every  colony 
worth  saving  will  have  plenty  of  good  food.  If 
it  has  been  unfavorable,  feed  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup,  as  soon  as  the  honey 
harvest  has  closed.  Having  now  a  supply  of 
good  food,  the  bees  will  generate  tlieir  own 
warmth  sufficiently  in  the  coldest  weather.  If  left 
on  their  summer  stands,  they  will  certainly  get 
the  necessary  pure  air  ;  and  if  properly  venti- 
lated at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hive,  they 
will  keep  dry.  I  believe  no  colony  has  ever 
died  in  winter,  unless  one  or  more  of  the  above 
four  conditions  were  wanting.  It  would  f-eem 
an  easy  thing  to  provide  those  conditions  for 
every  colony  of  bees,  every  winter,  and  so  lose 
none.  Yes,  that  is  just  my  opinion.  Must  we 
have  a  bee-house  or  a  cellar  to  accomplish  this  ? 
Just  as  you  please.  A  nice  bee-house  is  a  con- 
venent  thing  to  have,  but  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary.  The  best  one  ever  made  can  fur- 
nish only  one  of  the  above  requisites,  namely, 
warmth  ;  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  we  can 
get  that  out  doors,  much  cheaper  and  with  much 
less  trouble,  by  removing  the  honey-board, 
placing  two  small  sticks  across  the  frames,  and 
before  replacing  the  cap,  covering  the  whole  top 
of  the  hive  with  old  carpeting,  or  batter  with  the 
cotton  batting  comforters,  described  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  the  Journal.  Then  by  leaving 
the  entrance  open  three  or  four  inches,  we  get 
the  requisite  fresh  air,  ventilation,  and  dryness. 
I  wintered  twenty-seven  colonies  in  this  manner 
last  winter  with  perfect  success,  losing  not  one, 
although  five  of  them  were  queenless,  and  sev- 


eral others  weak  in  bees,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  honey  harvest  last  year.  My  queenless  and 
weak  colonies  have  been  strengthened  up  with 
frames  of  brood  from  strong  colonies,  so  that 
now  all  are  in  fine  condition. 

Notwithstanding  my  eftbrts  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing, by  giving  an  abundance  of  room  for  the 
brooding  chamber,  viz.,  eighteen  inches  square 
by  ten  inches  deei?,  and  3,000  cubic  inches  for 
surplus  honey  on  top,  yet  I  have  had  seven  fine 
natural  swarms  up  to  June  8tli — three  of  them 
as  early  as  May  19.  Who  says  that  the  Lang- 
stroth shallow  hive  is  not  favorable  to  early 
breeding? 

Bees  wintered  on  their  summer  stands  have 
one  great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  frequent 
evacuation  ;  thereby  avoiding  a  tendency  to 
dysentery — which  is  merely  an  inability  to  re- 
tain the  feces.  My  bees  were  observed  flying  on 
twelve  days  between  December  2G  and  March  30, 
when  they  made  t\\e\v  g.neral  spring  flight,  as 
follows  : 
Dec.  20.  Therm.  48"  a  few  bees  from  all  the  hives 

"27.        "      43«  sparingly. 
Jan.     2.        "      51°  rather  freely. 

"17.        "      54°  freely. 

"    20.        "      55^  very  freely. 
Feb.     7.        "      45°  sparingly. 

"     15.        "      44°         " 

"     16.        "      40°  generally. 
March  16  to  20,  thermometer  at  about  45°,  flying 
rather  freely  every  day. 

"     30    general  flight. 
April  8  and  9,  first  pollen  brought  in. 

March  13  to  15  all  my  hives  were  buried  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  by  about  four  feet  of  snow. 
March  15,  dug  a  pathway  in  front  of  all  the 
hives.  Next  day  was  warm,  and  the  bees  flew 
as  above. 

To  be  sure  when  the  be^es  fly  out  in  winter 
some  are  lost  in  the  snow.  At  first  this  troubled 
me,  but  it  does  not  now.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
close  observation,  that  nearly  all  that  are  worth 
saving  get  back  into  the  hive  all  right;  audit 
no  longer  alarms  me  to  see  a  few  dozen  or  even 
a  few  hundred  bees  lying  on  the  snow,  dead. 
Many  that  we  see  thus,  have  died  in  the  hive 
and  were  brought  out  by  the  living  bees  on  the 
first  fair  day.  In  fact  you  can  tell  your  strong- 
est colonies  at  a  glance  in  the  spring  by  their 
having  the  largest  number  of  dead  bees  in  front 
of  their  hives.  I  think  we  read  in  the  Bee 
Journal  of  as  great  mortality  among  bees  kept 
in  winter  repositories,  as  among  those  kept  on 
their  svimmer  stands. 

If  those  who  winter  bees  out  of  doors  would 
adopt  the  above  plan,  many  colonies  would  be 
saved. 

R.    BiCKFORD. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.    Y.,  June  11,  1870. 


Bees  should  have  a  liberal  allowance  of  air 
during  all  extremely  hot  weather,  and  if  the 
stocks  are  strong  the  entrance  blocks  may  be 
entirely  removed.  Langstkoth. 


A  truthful  and  circumstantial  biography  in  all 
its  relations  of  a  single  insect,  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten.— A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 
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[For  the  AiuericaQ  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeplies — Feeding,  Hive,?,  and  Wintering. 


In  Vol.  v.,  No.  12,  page  262,  Mr.  T.  Woodey 
asks,  "  when  is  the  right  time  to  feed,  spring  or 
fall?"  Since  I  commenced  nsing  movable  comb 
hives,  I  have  always  preferred  and  practiced 
equalizing  stores  in  the  fall;  that  is,  taking  well 
filled  combs  from  heavy  stocks,  and  giving  them 
to  the  light  ones,  even  if  I  had  to  feed  both  in 
the  spring.  Conseqnently  I  prefer  spring  feed- 
ing, and  even  summer  feeding,  if  required;  and 
summer  feeding  is  oftener  needed  than  most  bee- 
keepers are  aware  of.  Sugar  answers  every  pur- 
pose for  sjiring  or  summer  feeding.  Good 
coffee  sugar  is  best ;  yet  almost  any  sugar  will 
answer  for  stimulating. 

Which  is  the  best  hive,  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
still  a  disputed  question.  Every  patent  hive 
man  claims  his  to  be  the  very  best  in  use — far 
ahead  of  all  others,  &c.,  &c.  But  to  tell  you  the 
honest  truth  as  I  understand  it,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  hive,  that  beats 
the  Langstroth  hive.  Although  I  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  which  Mr.  Langstroth  uses, 
still  it  is  a  Langstroth  hive  for  all  that.  And  as 
you  are  a  beginner  you  must  luiderstand  that 
the  fiama  form  that  suits  one  man  will  not  suit 
another;  or  as  the  old  Indian  said  we  would  be 
all  after  one  squaw,  and  then  you  know  there 
would  be  a  muss  in  the  wigwam.  You  will  find 
the  Langstroth  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  other  hives.  In 
fact,  it  will  not  require  an  engineer  to  run  the 
machine;  or,  in  other  words,  an  inexperienced 
person  can  handle  one. 

In  the  cellar  or  a  special  repository  properly 
constructed  above  ground,  is  the  best  place  for 
wintering  bees,  because  of  the  saving  of  honey, 
if  nothing  more.  I  can  winter  bees  in  a  cellar, 
and  not  have  them  consume  over  one  pound  per 
month,  either  a  strong  or  a  weak  swarm  in  the 
form  of  hive  that  I  use;  and  you  ought  to  learn 
to  do  the  same.  But  I  want  the  management  of 
the  swarm  myself  the  previous  season.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  bees  have  the  right  kind  of  venti- 
lation, both  in  the  hive  and  in  the  cellar,  they 
remain  in  a  semi-toi-pid  state,  as  it  were  through- 
out the  entire  winter,  even  as  long  a  winter  as 
the  past  one  was.  My  bees  were  lighter  in  stores 
last  fixll  than  I  ever  had  them  before  (that  is,  a 
dozen  swarms  or  more.)  I  set  them  in  a  month 
earlier  than  common,  and  set  them  out  a  month 
later  ;  yet  I  wintered  every  swarm. 

E.  Gallup. 
Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"Who   lias  the   Best   Bee-Hive  ? 


"I  have  !"  rings  out  from  a  thousand  tongues. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  must  beg  to  differ  ;  and  as 
nearly  all  of  you  have  had  your  say,  with 
the  editor's  permission,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think.  Nearly  all  the  hives  offered  for  sale  are 
too  complicated,  have  too  many  "fixings,"  and 
lience  are  more  or  less  troublesome  to  operate. 


With  many,  more  or  less  bees  are  killed  every 
time  they  are  opened  and  the  frames  taken 
out.  Others  again  are  so  novel  in  their  con- 
struction that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  they  were  designed  for  bee-hives  or  but- 
ter churns.  Probably  all  may  have  some  good 
points,  but  I  am  qvrite  certain  that  many,  as  a 
whole,  are  worthless. 

Now,  I  have  a  bee-hive ;  and  doubtless  most 
of  you  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  patented  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal hive  in  use  in  Canada,  and  has  taken  srx 
first  prizes  at  Canadian  Provincial  Fairs.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  hive  in  America.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  not  a 
hive  patented  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
that  compares  with  it  in  simplicity,  and  yet  has 
so  many  advantages,  except  the  Langstroth 
hive.  And  while  it  is  just  as  simple  as  the 
Langstroth  hive,  in  construction,  it  has  some 
advantages  which  that  has  not,  and  in  my  opinion 
is  an  improvement  on  that  hive.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  advantages  : 

It  has  a  movable  bottom  board,  against  which 
thei'e  cannot  be  raised  one  valid  objection.  It 
has  but  one  entrance  for  the  bees  ;  which  may 
be  enlarged  to  twelve  inches  long  by  half  an  inch 
deep,  or  contracted  to  half  an  inch  square  in  a 
moment,  by  a  nretal  slide — shutting  out  drones, 
or  shutting  in  the  queen  at  your  pleasure.  The 
frames  are  regulated  at  equal  distances  apart, 
and  yet  admit  of  a  lateral  or  side  movement  as 
easily  as  in  any  hive.  The  frames  are  far  more 
easily  removed  than  from  the  Langstroth  hive, 
and  only  have  one  bearing  upon  a  sharp  edge  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  easily  seen  when  putting  in 
the  frames.  It  is  ventilated  according  to  scien- 
tific i>rinciples,  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  I  not  got  the  best  hive  ? 
"Oh,"  says  one,  "  you  have  hives  for  sale."  No, 
not  one  in  the  United  States  ;  "but  I  have  territory 
for  sale  (see  advertisement),  and  it  must  be 
sold.  It  is,  liowever,  my  honest  conviction  that 
most  of  the  frame  hives  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic are  too  complex  and  difficult  to  operate  with. 
As  I  have  before  said,  I  say  again  that  where 
there  is  one  better  hive  than  the  Langstroth, 
there  ai'e  fifty  inferior  ones  and  fifty  worthless 
ones. 

J.  H.  TnoMAS. 

Brooklin,  Ontario. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Queen  Nursery. 

Mr.  Editor  : — One  of  your  correspondents  on 
page  256  of  the  American  Bee  .Iournal,  Vol.  V., 
gets  terribly  sensitive  over  patent  rights,  and 
especially  over  the  Queen  Nursery. 

He  admits  that  "in  theory  the  matter  seems 
very  plausible,"  and  then  asks,  "how  about  its 
practical  applicability?"  and  then  proceeds  to 
settle  its  practical  ai^ijlicability  in  the  following 
logical,  scientific  and  respectable  manner  :  "  Two 
years  ago,  as  I  remember,  Mr.  Adam  Grimm,  of 
this  place,  used  an  arrangement  substantially 
similar,  and  in  so  far  anticipated  the  doctor. 
But  he  soon  discontinued  the  use  of  it,  as  not 
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fully  answering  the  purpose  ;  and  as  I  know  JNIr. 
Grimm  to  be  a  thorough  apiarian,  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  others  will  be  more  successful  with 
the  new  device." 

Well,  who  can  stand  such  a  strong,  logical, 
knock-down  argument  as  the  above?  Friend 
Grimm,  witli  a  substantially  similar  invention 
failed,  therefore  Dr.  Davis  must  fail,  and  all 
o  hers  who  have  succes^fuUi/  used  it  must  fail  in  its 
use !  But  how  does  Mr.  Wolff  know  tli  at  my"  Pat- 
ented Queen  Nursery"  is  substantially  similar  to 
the  arrangement  used  by  Mr.  Grimm,  since  he 
never  saw  mine  ?  Can  he  testify  to  facts  in  tliis 
case  before  he  knows  them '?  If  we  admit  such 
testimony  it  might  be  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief. 

But,  again,  a  little  variation  in  arrangement 
of  similar  instruments  or  machines  may  entirely 
change  their  utility  in  certain  directions.  This 
shows  that  Mr.  Wolff  drew  his  conclusions  jire- 
maturely,  before  the  premise  was  laid  that  would 
overthrow  the  practical  utility  of  my  invention. 

Mr.  Woltf  proceeds — "Moreover  according  to 
the  descrijjtion  given,  though  we  may  secure  an 
ilicreased  number  of  colonies,  we  shall  not  ob- 
tain supernumerary  queens  for  market,  unless 
we  rear  them  speci:.lly,  and  this  with  more  or 
less  damage  to  the  colony,  by  depriving  it  of  its 
fertile  queen." 

Where  did  the  description  given  say  that  we 
could  not  obtain  supernumerary  queens  for  mar- 
ket, unless  we  rear  them  specially?  This  is 
another  cop.clusion  reached  before  the  premise 
is  given,  by  me,  at  least.  Tt  is  unfair  to  infer 
that  I  had  given  such  a  desciiption,  when  I  had 
not,  and  assume  it  as  true  before  the  world,  and 
that,  too,  in  public  print,  where  it  can  never  be 
fully  recalled,  if  ever  desired  or  required.  If  by 
my  invention  I  can  raise  queens  to  increase  colo- 
nies, will  it  not  hold  good  ioY-AinQSU'pernumerary 
queens  for  market,  without  throwing  in  that  Avord 
"especially,"  to  deceive  the  reader's  mind  about 
the  value  of  the  Queen  Nursery  ? 

Where,  too,  in  the  description  given,  did  Mr. 
Wolff  find  that  I  said,  or  represented  that  the 
fertile  queen,  in  order  to  raise  supernumerary 
queens,  must  be  removed  from  the  colony  to  its 
damage  ?  Here  is  another  position  inferred  and 
assumed  as  true,  when  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  said  by  me  in  that  description.  Would  not 
true  statements  and  facts  be  better  weapons  to 
destroy  my  i^atent  with  ?  In  the  next  place,  Mr. 
Wolff  proceeds  to  represent  that  Mr.  Grimm 
"subsequently  employed  a  process  practic;dly 
much  more  serviceable"  than  the  Queen  Nur- 
sery-, or  the  substantially  similar  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Grimm,  I  s\ippose,  of  course.  But  upon 
this  point  I  sliall  neither  affirm  or  deny  until  I 
IcnoiD  the  truth.  Then  comes  the  famed  counsel 
of  Mr.  Wolff,  what  he  would  do  instead  of  em- 
ploying Dr.  Davis'  plan. 

Well,  I  give  7im  the  privilege  of  "following 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  and  let  his  colonies 
accept  his  proffered  queen  cells  as  they  generally 
do,  or  destroy  them  as  they  sometimes  will. 

But  now  comes  the  horror  of  horrors,  that 
"patenting everything  about  bee-hives,  and  par- 
ticularly tlie  process  for  raising  queens.  Oh, 
the  fears  of  "litigation"  and  "perplexing  dis- 
couragement to  bee-keepeis,"  when  shall  it  end? 


Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  Mr.  Wolff  should  so  particularly  pitch  into 
me  and  my  invention,  unless  it  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  friend  Gallup  told  him  through  the 
May  number*  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
that  I  hod  sent  him  a  Queen  Nursery  gratis,  to 
try.  Wonder  if  friend  Wolff  would  try  one,  if 
I  should  send  him  one  gratis  ! 

I  see  no  other  good  reason  for  Mr.  Wolff's  ap- 
pearing at  this  particular  juncture,  unless,  it  is 
from  his  particular  horror  of  patents.  It  com- 
pels him,  as  soon  as  the  circular  announcing 
their  existence  reaches  him,  while  they  are  yet 
a  good  ways  off,  to  pitch  into  them  ;  and  that, 
too,  before  he  has  seen  them,  or  knows  any- 
thing about  their  value,  or  the  truth  he  finds  set 
forth  in  the  circular  about  the  Queen  Nursery. 

Jewell  Davis. 

Charleston,  III. 


Profitable  Bee-keeping- 
Some  time  since  we  gave  an  account  of  our 
visit  to  an  apiary  near  Springfield,  111.  Since 
then,  the  proprietors  have  informed  us  that  the 
product  of  surj^lus  honey  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hives,  has  been  aliout  three  tons  and  a 
half.  This  has  been  sold  mostly  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Springfield.  One  shipment  was  made 
to  New  York,  but  the  returns  were  very  unfavor- 
able. At  the  prices  obtained  for  our  own  honey, 
averaging  about  twenty-two  cents  per  pound, 
we  should  think  that  the  above  was  a  pretty 
profitable  investment. 

There  are  several  extensive  apiaries  in  our 
own  county.  Mr.  Salisbury,  of  Tolono,  has  over 
two  hundred  swarms.  Dr.  Chaft'ee,  of  the  same 
place,  has  a  large  number.  Mr.  Porter,  at  St. 
Joe,  Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  at  Champaign,  and  Mr. 
Cherry,  at  Slahomet,  all  have  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  hives  :  and  we  believe  they  find  it  so  profit- 
able, that  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  the 
business.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  persons  of 
our  acquaintance  who  have  from  ten  to  fifty 
swarms,  who  intend  to  increase  the  number  the 
coming  season. 

By  artificial  swarming  none  are  lost ;  and  by 
using  the  honey-extracting  machine,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  honey  can  be  stored  in  a  given 
time.  The  honey  is  thrown  out  of  the  comb  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  empty  comb  is  then 
returned  to  the  hive. 

Some  wise  "beeman"  has  estimated  that  it 
requires  a  consumption  of  fourteen  pounds,  of 
honey  to  make  one  pound  of  comb.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  large  saving  will  be 
made  hy  using  the  honey-emptier. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the 
value  of  Italian  bees,  while  there  are  some  who 
claim  that  tliey  can  and  do  gather  more  honey 
th.in  the  black  bees.  Our  experience  does  not 
confirm  this.  The  principal  value  of  their  intro- 
duction, in  our  opinion,  consists  in  diffusing  new 
blood  by  crossing.  Bees,  like  everything  else, 
deteriorate  by  in  an  in  breeding. — Champaign 
County  {Ills.)  Gazette,  March  9,  1870. 


*  It  is  only  jii.stice  to  Mr.  Wolff  to  state  that  his  com- 
munication was  ill  our  hands  before  tlie  May  number  of  the 
Journal  was  published,  though  received  too  latu  for  insertion 
in  that  number. -^Ed. 


1870.] 
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Washington,   July,   1870- 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  new 
subscribers,  we  insert  this  mouth  cuts  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Alley's  modification  of  the  Laugstroth  hive, 
with  a  description  of  its  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, iJrepared  at  our  instance  by  Mr.  Alley. 


The  "  Bienenstock"  is  a  German  monthly  devoted 
to  bee-culture,  published  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  by  Joseph 
Kilian,  at  $1.50  a  year.  Though  it  has  reached  us 
irregularly  and  late,  and  the  third  number  failed  en- 
tirely, the  paper  appears  now  to  have  got  fairly  under 
way,  and  well  merits  a  liberal  patronage  from  Ger- 
man bee-keepers — of  whom  there  is  a  large  number 
in  the  United  States. 


The  "  Poultry  Blxletin,"  is  a  new  monthly 
issued  in  New  York,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society,  at  SI  a  year. 
It  is  in  competent  hands,  and  must  be  interesting  and 
valuable  to  all  who  keep  poultry,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit. 


Death   of  James   T.    Laugstroth. 

We  are  pained  to  hear,  as  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal  goes  to  press,  of  the  death  of  James  T.  Lang- 
STKOTH,  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio,  which  occurred  at  Greenfield,  (Mass.,) 
on  the  14th  instant.  We  had  learned  that  he  was 
very  ill,  and  it  was  not  probable  he  would  recover  or 
long  survive,  but  were  not  prepared  to  hear  so  soon 
of  his  death.  We  regret  that  he  was  cut  off  thus 
early  in  his  career  of  usefulness,  and  sincerely  con- 
dole with  his  bereaved  parents  on  their  irreparable 
loss. 


Though  we  have  selected  and  translated  for  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  two  ai  tides  on  the  modes  of 
securing  large  crops  of  honej^,  it  is  with  no  desire  or 
expectation  than  American  bee-keepers  should  adopt 
either  iu  detail  in  their  practice,  or  follow  them  em- 
perically.  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  illustrate  by  ex- 
ample some  of  the  chief  principles  involved,  that 
these  being  once  clearly  apprehended  may  serve  to 
guide  beginners  intelligently  in  their  operations,  leav- 
ing them  Iree  to  make  such  modifications  or  devia- 
tions as  shall,  on  reflection,  seem  to  them  expedient 
or  likely  to  prove  advantageous. 


We  intended  last  month  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  further  communications  from 
Southern  correspondents.  We  need  more  information 
concerning  bee-culture  in  the  "sunny  South,"  where 
it  should  be  making  more  progress  than  it  appears  to 
be  doing.     It  is  hard   to    understand  wliy  it    is  thus 


laggard  in  a  section  of  country  where  bee  pasturage 
is  so  abimdant,  so  diversified,  and  so  prolonged. 
May  it  not  be  because  most  of  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  the  community  there  have  not  hitherto  given 
the  subject  deserved  attention — have  not  in  fact, 
made  it  a  study  ?  It  may  be  that,  for  the  South,  some 
peculiar  mode  of  management  is  needed — a  special 
adaptation  of  what  has  been  gained  from  experience 
and  observation.  If  so,  frequent  and  full  discussion 
of  the  methods  and  processes  prevalent  there  in 
practice,  would  probably  elicit  suggestions  leading  to 
a  beneficial  change. 


From  a  recent  careful  enumeration  it  api:iears  that 
in  the  City  of  Nuremberg  and  the  eighty-four  villages 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  that  city  tltree 
thousand  and  five  hives  of  bees  are  kept.  Of  these 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty  are  movable  comb  hives, 
and  the  remainder  ordinary  box  or  straw  hives. 


Bees   in   Bavaria. 

According  to  the  official  returns  for  the  year  1863 
(the  latest  published),  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  was  as  follows  : — 

Upper  Bavaria 53,G65 

Lower  Bavaria  31,43.5 

Bavarian  Palatinate 21,074 

Upper  Palatinate 2;3,S01 

Upper  Franconia 1(1,100 

Middle  Franconia 25,703 

Lower  Franconia 28,307 

Suabia  and  Neuburg   34,874 

Total    'J33,139 


0^=  IlEARTn  <&  Home  for  this  week  (dated  June 
25th),  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches  en- 
titled Jdhro  Throop^s  Night  Thoughts,  by  John 
Thomas,  who  is  no  other  than  Petuolelm  V.  Nasbt 
The  great  humorist  will  take  an  honest  country  boy 
to  the  city,  conduct  him  through  the  usual  experience, 
and  restore  him  to  his  home  a  sadder  and  wiser  boy, 
satisfied  that  the  peaceful,  honest,  and  temperate  life 
of  the  farmer  is  the  best  and  safest  life  that  can  be 
lived.  This  is  a  lesson  greatly  needed  at  this  time, 
and  Nasbt  is  the  man  to  teach  it. 


CORRESPONDENuE  OF  THE  BEE  JOUENAL. 


Natcuez,  Miss.,  May  31.— I  believe  it  is  acknowl- 
edged by  apiariaus  that  next  to  movable  frames, 
ranks  the  invention  of  the  honey  extractor.  Some- 
time since,  I  ordered  one  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Peabody, 
Airden,  111.,  which  reached  me  on  the  19lh  of  April 
and  was  at  once  put  in  use.  I  am  highly  pleased  witli 
it,  it  came  fully  up  to  my  expectations,  and  would 
recommend  it  as  being  superior  to  any  I  have  yet  seen 
constructed  on  any  other  plan.— Last  year  1  had  in 
use  one  made  after  the  first  designs  published,  and 
used  it  successfully,  but  have  now  cast  it  aside.  I 
would  suggest,   however,  that   the  wire  cloth   used 
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should  be  of  a  mesh  not  more  than  six  to  the  inch  which 
I  find  to  work  far  more  satisfactorily  than  finer  cloth, 
especially  in  extracting  thick  honey. 

The  swarming  season  with  me  is  now  ended.  With 
few  exceptions,  all  my  swarms  have  issued  naturally. 
I  never  have  any  first  swarms  to  leave  without  set- 
tling, and  that  without  noise  of  any  kind,  giving 
ample  time  to  secure  them.  My  apiary  now  numbers 
eighty  hives — six  not  having  swarmed  yet.  My  purest 
Italian  stock  threw  out  a  very  large  swarm  on  the 
27th  of  March  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April  this  new 
stock  threw  out  a  swarm,  after  'first  filling  several 
boxes  with  beautiful  surplus  honey — the  old  queen 
leading  both  swarms.  This  is  another  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Italians.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  hives 
in  the  apiarj',  the  first  swarms  commenced  issuing  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  were  hybrids— the  blacks  coming 
out  some  days  later. 

Our  spring  has  been  backward.  Honey  gathering 
was  good  three  weeks  ago,  but  on  account  of  a  very 
dry  spell,  with  cool  nights,  the  bees  are  accumulating 
nothing  now.  For  a  week  past  the  drones  in  most  of 
the  hives  have  been  driven  out.  June  has  always 
been  a  good  honey  gathering  month  here.  I  have  ob- 
served that  about  the  middle  of  July  the  queens  cease 
laying  almost  entirely,  and  every  available  cell  is  filled 
■with  honey  throughout  the  hive.  After  that  period 
no  more  surplus  honey  is  accumulated,  though  an 
abundance  is  to  be  had  to  supply  their  wants  until 
■winter  comes  on. — John  R.  Bledsoe. 

Knightsto'wn,  Ind.,  May  31. — We  have  had  a  very 
dry  spring  so  far.  In  fact  we  had  only  about  two 
inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  last  two  months  ;  and  the 
flowers  do  not  secrete  honey  as  if  the  weather  had 
been  warm  and  moist.  But  in  the  last  few  days  the 
nights  have  been  cool,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  working  of  our  bees.  So  far  the  weather 
has  been  rather  unfa-vorable  to  bee-keeping,  this  spring. 
There  appears  to  be  a  fine  crop  of  -white  clover  bloom, 
but  the  bees  have  not  stored  any  honey  from  it  yet.  I 
hope  for  the  better. — J.  C  Deem. 

KiNGSViLLE,  Mo.,  June  4. — Bees  came  out  strong 
here  tliis  spring  and  bid  fair  to  do  well,  but  the 
weather  has  been  so  very  dry  for  some  time  past  until 
a  few  days  back,  that  they  have  not  yet  commenced 
swarming.  Bee-men  in  this  section  seem  to  be  taking 
more  interest  in  their  bees  than  usual,  though  few 
have  yet  obtained  the  Italian  bee  yet,  and  the  common 
drum  or  box-hive  is  still  almost  universally  used.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons,  however,  a  few  have  been 
using  the  movable  comb-hives,  and  are  delighted  with 
them. — This  spring  the  country  is  flooded  with  all 
manner  of  patent  hives.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  have 
their  moth  traps  connected  with  them,  warranted  to 
out-wit  the  miller  in  his  efforts  to  get  into  tlie  hive.  I 
regard  the  traps  as  humbugs,  and  most  of  the  hives. 
— D.  B.  Reavis. 

West  Chester,  Conn.,  June  6.— In  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal the  machine  for  emptying  honey  from  comb,  has 
many  commendations,  and  about  as  many  names — 
namely,  honey-emptying  machine,  honey  extractor, 
honey  slinger,  melextractor,  smelatore,  &c.,  &c.  Now, 
why  not  call  it  Hruschka  (pronounced  Rooshka). 
Many  have  had  their  names  attached  to  their  inven- 
tions. Daguerre  has  his  name  immortalized,  in  the 
daguerreotype,  and  bee-keepers  will  doubt  whether 
his  invent!'  n  is  more  of  a  boon  to  humanity  than 
that  of  Major  Von  Hrushka.  I  wish  we  might  hear 
no  more  of  honey  slingers,  melextractors,  &c.,  but 
instead  thereof  let  us  have  Rooshka,  an  honor  justly 
due  to  the  illustrioiis  inventor  of  a  most  valuable 
machine. — W.  H.  Kirk. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  8. — I  received  the  last 
number  of  your  interesting  and  valuable  paper  to-day, 


and  hasten  to  send  the  subscription  for  Vol.  VI.  My 
friends  say  that  I  have  "bee  on  the  brain  ;"but  if  being 
exceedingly  interested  in  the  wonderful  and  invaluable 
instincts  of  the  bee  is  bee  on  the  brain,  I  confess  to 
the  disease.  If,  however,  they  would  take  the  Jour- 
nal, and  read  it  as  carefully  as  I  do,  they  also  would 
suffer  the  same  malady.  I  think  7iow  that  they  begin 
to  show  incipient  symptdms,  for  several  have  applied 
for  swarms  ;  and  the  next  stage  will  be  the  applica- 
tion for  the  Journal. 

Bees  have  swarmed  earlier  and  better  so  far,  this 
season,  than  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  in  this  lo- 
cality.— E.  P.  Abbe. 

Springfield,  Ills.,  June  10. — We  appreciate  the 
Journal  here,  and  like  it  for  its  independence  and 
freeness  from  axe-grinding  ;  and  sincerely  hope  the 
subscription  list  will  soon  warrant  the  issue  of  a  semi- 
monthly or  weekly. 

Spring  opened  early  and  dry  here.  Bees  come  out 
of  winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  Blossoms  lasted 
only  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  drouth.  Bees  are 
strong  in  numbers,  but  backward  about  swarming. — 
G.  Atres. 

Dan-vers,  Mass.,  June  13. — The  season  has  again 
arrived  when  those  who  keep  bees  expect  to  get  some 
profit  from  them,  either  in  swarms  or  honey,  and 
perhaps  some  account  of  our  success  or  failure  might 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Our  first  swarm  of  bees  was  found  on  a  heap  of 
brush  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1857.  No  schoolboy 
was  prouder  with  his  first  jacknife,  than  we  when  we 
carried  home  our  first  swarm.  The  next  year  our 
hive  swarmed  once,  and  from  so  small  a  beginning, 
we  have  continued  bee-keeping,  with  various  results. 
We  have  purchased  six  Italian  queens,  and  have  at 
this  time  nine  Lan<rstroth  hives.  Last  fall  we  had 
eighteen  colonies.  Five  of  them  being  out  of  doors, 
we  concluded  to  winter  them  in  a  building,  it  being  a 
large  out-house  clap-boarded  and  pretty  warm.  Those 
wintered  in  this  outhouse  came  out  all  well,  and  of 
those  wintered  in  bee-houses,  we  lost  two,  making 
our  stock  in  the  spring  sixteen  hives.  We  have  had, 
to  this  time,  seven  swarms.  Two  came  out  yesterday 
at  about  tlie  same  time,  and  went  together. 

Our  stocks  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  the  bees 
are  working  in  the  surplus  honey  boxes,  except  those 
just  swarmed.  We  had  one  swarm  issue  on  the  30th 
of  May,  but  the  queen  being  heavy,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  swarm  returned.  Having  found  the  queen,  we 
drove  a  swarm  out,  and  by  exchanging  the  old 
stock  with  another  strong  colony,  brought  them  into 
good  condition  again. 

There  is  every  prospect  at  this  time  of  a  good  honey 
harvest  here  in  Massachusetts,  for  which  we  most  de- 
voutly hope,  as  we  have  not  had  a  really  good  honey 
season  for  five  years.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  time 
has  arrived  to  renew  our  subscription  for  the  Bee 
Journal,  for  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  without  it. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  will  mistake  your  Bee 
Journal  for  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  good  one 
that  I  know  of.  I  enclose  two  dollars  for  the  sixth 
volume,  and  wish  you  all  success  in  your  undertak- 
ing.— E.  E.  Porter. 

FoxBORO',  Mass,  June  13. — Fnclosed  please  find 
two  dollars,  in  advance  payment  for  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  have  at  various 
times  during  the  past  year  thought  of  wri'inga  series 
of  articles  for  your  Journal,  but  business  has  so 
driven  me  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  in 
that  line. 

The  last  season,  as  every  bee-keeper  knows,  was  a 
very  poor  one;  but  I  was  successful  enough  to  carry 
all  my  stock,  by  seeing  in  September,  that  they  were 
well  supplied  and  fed.  This  spring  has  opened  finely. 
The  blossoms  never  seemed  to  yield  so  bravely,  and 
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now  the  white  clover  is  setting  in  very  thickly  ;  and 
if  nothing  "  turns  up,"  the  honey  season  of  1870  will 
be  the  best  of  the  decade. 

In  my  experiments  in  testing  the  virgin  drone 
theory  I  have  gone  three  generations,  and  find  no 
change.  I  have  to-day  a  queen  of  Dzierzon  stock 
mated  with  a  black  drone,  whose  drones  are  the  only 
one  which  I  have  allowed  within  miles  of  my  experi- 
menting stock.  These  drones  have  fertilized  succes- 
sively three  generations  of  queens  from  the  same 
stock,  and  the  last  generation  sliows  as  fully  striped 
and  handsome  colored  bees  as  you  ever  saw,  altliough  I 
do  not  think  they  are  very  smart,  owing  to  bcint;;  bred 
"  in  and  i7i."  iiut  the  above  facts  I  know  ;  and  they 
prove  to  me  that  the  drone  egg  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  copulation.  — J.  E.  Pond,  Ju. 

Vervii.le,  Tenn.,  June  13. — I  am  largely  engaged 
in  bee-culture,  and  have  nearly  all  the  reliable  books 
on  the  subject,  but  prefer  the  Journal  to  them  all. — 
J.  M.  Bell. 

KleijSburg,  Canada,  June  1.3. — The  wintering  of 
bees  last  season,  in  this  locality,  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
was  truly  a  calamity,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  stores  through  tlie  wet  and  cold  weather  we  had 
here  last  year.  When  I  discovered  that  mine  were 
short  of  stores,  T  prepared  syruji  of  clean  coffee  sugar, 
as  I  got  no  houej^  and  fed  them.  But  unfortunately 
I  waited  too  long  in  the  fall,  as  I  still  hoped  the  bees 
might  collect  supplies  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  No  sooner  had  they  taken  up  what  was 
provided  by  the  hand  of  their  keeper,  than  cold 
weather  ensued  and  prevented  tliem  from  sealing  it 
up.  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  had  better  not  given  them 
any  syrup,  as  that  would  have  saved  trouble  and  use- 
less expense  ;  but  one  who  admires  such  an  insect  as 
the  industrious  honey  bee,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
preserve  them,  if  it  be  possible.  If  I  had  anticipated 
any  bad  result  from  feeding  them  so  late  that  they 
could  not  seal  it  up,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
done  earlier.  It  is  true  I  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  theoretical  knowledge  that  bees  should  be  fed,  if 
necessary,  early  enough  to  enable  them  to  seal  up 
what  is  given,  while  warm  weather  continues  ;  but 
unfortunately  none  of  the  authors  on  bee  matters  that 
I  have  read,  made  it  a  point  of  such  great  importance 
as  it  appears  to  be.  They  merely  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  but  do  not  state  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  feeding  so  late  that  the  sealing  cannot  take 
place  ;  and  thus  I  did  not  expect  that  the  result  would 
be  so  bad,  as  in  many  things  no  ill  accrues  from 
slight  deviations  or  neglect.  I  may  now  say,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  feeding  is  not  done  so  ear'.y  that  the 
bees  can  seal  up  what  is  given,  tlie  best  way  is  to  let 
it  alone  ;  for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  cer- 
tain death  to  do  it  up  as  in  mj-  case. 

Will  it  do  to  feed  bees  for  winter  with  clean  brown 
sugar  syrup  ?  I  never  saw  or  heard  the  contrary 
urged,  except  on  doubtful  authority.  And  how  should 
syrup  be  prepared  to  prevent  crystalization  ?  This 
is  another  important  point.  I  never  was  able  to  pro- 
duce such  an  article  even  with  glycerine,  prepand 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Jt)urual  in  the 
number  for  April.  But  as  I  have  not  tried  the  syrup 
inside  the  hive,  I  cannot  say  positively  that  the  gly- 
cerine is  no  prevention  of  crystalization.  I  made  some 
and  kept  it  in  a  bowl  standing  for  three  weeks,  and 
it  began  to  crystalize.  Now  would  such  an  article  be 
fit  to  feed  bees  on  for  winter  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  something  on  that  point,  as  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested, and  so,  I  am  sure,  are  many  more  of  the 
numerous  readers  of  the  Journal. — C.   VVurstek. 

Poet  Climton,  Onio,  June  10. — Bees  are  doing 
well  here — swarming  and  storing  honey  in  boxes. — 
P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer. 


Minnesota  Citt,  Minn.,  June  16. — Bees  are 
doing  very  well  here  at  present.  Some  Italian  stocks 
have  swarmed  five  times.  Bees  are  at  work  in  STir- 
plus  boxes  now.  If  everything  runs  smooth,  or  we 
do  not  have  any  drought  to  cut  off  the  pasture,  we 
shall  get  a  good  yield  of  honey.  I  shall  keep  a  re- 
cord of  all  the  honey  stored  this  season.  I  wish  all 
the  bee-keepers  would  do  the  same,  and  report  this 
fall.  So  hurrah  for  the  Old  American  Bee  Journal 
and  its  readers. — W.  Rowlev. 

Salem,  N.  C.  June  18. — The  spring  opened  with  as 
fine  prospects  for  bees,  as  I  ever  saw  ;  and  continued  so 
until  the  30th  of  May.  Since  that  time  we  liave  had  an 
abundance  of  rain,  which  has  retarded  swarming  very 
much.  I  have  had  about  forty-five  swarms  this  sea- 
son, and  have  some  fifty  old  stocks  that  have  not 
swarmed  yet.— J.  W.  Hunter. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Honey  Extractor. 

I  see  that  friend  Argo  sort  of  hints  that  he 
wants  Gallup  to  say  something  about  the  honey 
sliiiger.  I  have  one  of  the  Peabody  machines. 
After  seeing  tlie  description  of  the  various  kinds 
tliat  is  my  clioice.  And,  come  to  see  the  critter 
and  work  it,  I  really  cannot  wisli  for  a  better. 
Understand  that  there  is  no  machinery  about  it; 
actually  uotliing  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  it 
works  like  a  cliarm.  It  will  last  any  man  liis 
lifetime,  providing  he  dies  in  any  decent  sea- 
son; or  if  he  should  take  a  notion  to  live  ano- 
ther generation,  I  thing  the  machine  would  still 
be  there  and  ready  to  clo  service.  And  now,  fr 
how  1  have  been  udng  the  animal.  Tlie  season  lias 
been  unusually  good  thus  far  ;  and  wlien  I  have 
taken  out  two  frames  of  brood  from  one  of  my 
hives  and  supplied  their  places  with  two  empty 
combs,  the  bees  would  fill  them  with  honey  and 
in  many  cases  two  or  three  times,  before  I  could 
bring  the  queen  up  to  the  scratch  to  fill  them 
with  eggs  ;  and  I  could  sling  the  honey  out  in  a 
jitfey.  In  other  cases,  where  a  natural  swarm 
has  issued,  before  the  young  queen  has  com- 
menced depositing  eggs,  every  available  cell 
would  be  occuiiied  with  honey;  and  the  way  I 
made  the  houej  fiy  was  a  caution  to  old  brim- 
stone times.  Here  in  the  two  cases  above  stated, 
we  can  see  a  practical  use  for  the  machine,  at 
least  1  can  ;  and  can  see  in  other  cases  that  an 
Extractor  is  actually  indispensable.  The  won- 
der is,  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it. 

I  find  that  honey  of  the  present  season's  gath- 
ering can  be  extracted  until  the  comb  is  left  al- 
most perfectly  dry.  But  honey  that  has  remained 
in  the  hive  from  last  season's  gathering,  cannot 
be  taken  out  so  clean,  yet  the  most  of  it  can  be 
taken  out.  I  have  tried  a  couple  of  combs  of 
last  season's  gathering,  just  to  see  how  it  would 
work.  On  the  day  I  tried  it  the  weather  was 
quite  cool — rather  too  cool  for  opening  hives  and 
working  the  extractor.  Still  I  wished  to  try  it 
under  tlie  most  unfavorable  as  well  as  the  most 
favoi  able  circumstances. 

Hurrah  for  the  Old  American  Bee  Journal 
—  THE  OLD  STAND  BY;  the  Honey  Sliiig\r  ; 
and  the  season  of  1870!  If  the  season  holds  out 
as  it  has  commenced,  I  am  all  hunk-a-dori  ! 

Elisiia  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa. 
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[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Eemarks  on  Wintering,  &c. 

Mk.  Editor  : — Having  been  so  pressed  with 
work  in  connection  with  honey  extractors,  hive 
making,  and  the  care  of  an  increasing  apiary,  I 
have  not  contributed  anything,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, to  our  valuable  Journal,  for  some  time. 
In  the  June  number  I  find  that  many  lost  their 
bees  the  past  winter.  Let  me  give  you  my  ex- 
perience in  wintering.  As  I  stated  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  1  wintered  over  seven  swarms  to 
start  with  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  increased 
them  to  twenty-five  that  season.  They  had 
nearly  all  twelve  frames  of  comb  each. 

In  Ihe  fall  I  emptied  the  honey  from  enough 
combs  with  the  honey  extractor,  to  place  three 
empty  ones  (combs)  in  the  centre  of  each  hive, 
and  though  they  were  rather  weak  in  numbers, 
I  did  not  lose  a  single  swarm.  They  stood  out 
all  winter  on  tlieir  summer  stands.  Two-thirds 
of  them  had  double  cased  hives  ;  and  those  were 
in  better  condition  than  the  sinirle  inch  hives. 
One  hive  had  three  apartments,  with  tbree  to  four 
frames  only  in  each,  divided  with  one  inch  divi- 
sion boards.  They  came  tli rough  in  fine  condi- 
tion with  three  queens  each.  Having  plenty  of 
empty  comb,  and  no  more  honey  than  they 
needed,  they  were  stronger  than  I  ever  knew 
them  to  be  at  swarming  time.  1  went  over  them 
often,  inserting  an  empty  comb  between  two  full 
ones  (of  brood)  which  kept  the  queen  laying 
eggs  to  her  full  capacity. 

I  neve  rsaw  bees  store  honey  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  as  they  do  at  present.  Inserting 
empty  frames  between  full  ones,  the  bees  build 
a  large  part  drone  comb  and  fill  it  with  honey  di- 
rectly. But  by  emptying  the  best  Avorker  comb 
with  the  extractor,  gives  the  queen  room  to  lay 
her  full  quota.  The  Honey  Extractor  has  been 
proved  to  be  indispensable  to  successful  bee- 
culture. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Novice's  repeated  misfor- 
tunes; but  hope  he  will  take  friend  Argo's  hint 
as  to  the  day  he  writes  on,  and  perhaps  he  will 
be  more  successful  in  future. 

I  have  now  twenty  new  swarms,  up  to  June 
10th,  and  some  of  my  first  new  swarms  are 
strong  enough  to  divide  again. 

J.  L.  Pkabodt. 

Virden,  Ills. 


[For  tlie  .\mcrlcan  Bee  Journal.] 

Quinby's  Queen-Yard  and  Hive. 


Mu.  Editor: — Your  correspondent  "Tyro," 
seems  not  to  understand  how  to  make  or  use 
"  Quinby's  queen-yard"  For  his  benefit  let  me 
say  the  "yard"  is  simply  a  box  eighteen  (18) 
inches  square,  (or  less  if  you  wish,)  and  three 
(3)  inches  high,  made  as  follows  :  Take  half- 
inch  board  or  strij),  three  inches  wide,  and  saw 
two  pieces  eighteen  indies  long,  and  two  seven- 
teen inclies  long.  Nail  the  longer  ones  on  the 
ends  of  the  short  ones,  to  form  the  sides  of  a 
box  ;  and  nail  on  a  bottom  board  of  thin  lumber. 
Tack  strips  of  tin  two  inches  wide  and  eighteen 


inches  long  around  the  top,  projecting  inward. 
Cut  a  hole  or  holes  in  one  end  of  the  box,  corres- 
ponding with  the  entrance  hole  or  holes  to  your 
hive,  so  that  the  top  of  the  bottom  board  of  the 
box  will  come  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
trance to  your  hive.  Place  the  box  in  front  of 
the  hive,  tight  to  it — may  hold  it  with  a  screw — 
so  that  no  bee  can  leave  or  enter  the  hive  with- 
out passing  through  the  box.  If  your  queen's 
wings  are  clipped  she  cannot  leave,  to  lead  off  a 
swarm.  She  will  run  out  into  the  yard,  but  will 
be  compelled  to  return  to  the  hive.  Though 
the  bees  have  clustered  somewhei'e,  they  will  re- 
turn. 

It  worked  so  well  last  year  that  I  have  them 
on  all  my  hives  this  year.  Novice's  plan  of  let- 
ting the  queen  run  out,  and  finding  her,  will  do, 
if  he  always  knows  when  they  swarm  ;  but  with 
the  yard  I  need  not  hunt  her  up,  and  she  must 
return  whether  I  am  at  home  or  not. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  in  favor  of 

Tfic  Quinhy  Hive. 

If  Novice  suffered  no  greater  loss  than  that  of 
his  Quinby  hive,  he  need  not  feel  much  regret. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  one  that  I  should 
be  right  glad  to  dispose  of  for  twenty  per  cent, 
of  first  cost. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  all  about  bees  or  bee- 
hives, and  that  may  account  for  my  not  aj^pre- 
ciating  this  hive.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
that  I  can  see  in  this  hive,  is  the  surplus  box 
room  ;  and  that  is  no  better  than,  if  as  good  as, 
Hazen's. 

As  to  its  being  a  movable  comb  or  frame  hive, 
that  is  quite  a  joke  !  True  the  frames  are  there  ; 
and  as  it  now  stands — empty — I  can  take  them 
out  and  put  them  back,  tins  and  all,  in  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  minutes.  But  if  it  were  full 
of  combs  and  bees,  and  each  crack  and  crevice 
glued,  as  they  will  be  after  one  season's  use, 
what  then  ?  ' '  Oh,  who  could  the  mighty  task  per- 
form?" 

Let  me  see,  there  are  twenty-eight  (28)  strips 
of  tin  to  be  removed,  every  time  you  handle  the 
frames  ;  one-half  of  those  from  grooves  between 
the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  the  others  on  top. 
And  all  this  merely  to  avoid  Langstroth's 
patent !  I  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Quinby  refuses 
to  publish  a  full  description,  measurement  and 
all,  of  his  hive': 

There  mine  stands,  in  the  barn.  What  shall 
I  do  with  it.  Ah,  I  am  resolved  what  to  do — 
put  a  swarm  in  it,  and  then  cultivate  'patience  in 
manipulating  it.     Happy  though.t ! 

A.  C.  Manwell. 
Whitewater,  June  10,  1870. 


Hive  Bees  Devoured  by  Hornets. — The 
Paper  Hornet  (  Vc^ia  Maculata  often  enters  my 
nucleus  hives,  when  I  am  rearing  Italian  queen 
bees,  and  captures  the  young  queen  in  the  midst 
of  her  little  colony ;  usually  just  after  she  has 
commenced  her  first  laying.  I  have  seen  this 
depredator  enter  the  small  hive,  drag  out  the 
queen,  and  ^y  away  with  her  to  the  woods. — 
Jared  p.  Kirtland,  in  American  Naturalist. 
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[Translated  for  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Practical  Bee  Culture. 

Pure  Fertilization  Controllable. — A  Hun- 
garian Process 


The  Bieiienzcitun!]f  contains  the  following 
commnnication  from  Mr.  Semlitsch,  one  of  its 
most  intelligent  correspondents,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  experienced  practical  apiarians  in 
Germany. 

Some  time  ago  the  Chevalier  de  Azula  informed 
me  that  a  Mr.  John  Dax,  of  Giins,  in  Hnngary, 
employed  a  means  of  securing  the  fertilization 
of  a  queen  bee,  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
by  any  drone  he  chose  to  select.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Dax  cut  out  a  queen  cell  on  the  day  before 
the  young  queen  would  mature.  ].lacecl  it  in  a 
queen  cage,  and  let  the  (pieen  emerge  therein  ; 
then  transferring  her  with  a  few  workers  to  an 
appropriate  case,  introduced  a  drone  and  lertiliza- 
tion  speedily  followed. 

Acting  on  this  information,  I  made  several 
experiments  last  spring,  but  failed  in  every 
instance.  Then  having  occasion,  early  in  au- 
tumn, to  make  an  excursion  to  Penkafeld,  in 
Hungary,  I  concluded  to  extend  my  jaunt  nine 
leagues  further  and  proceeded  to  Giins.  I  here 
found  Mr.  Dax,  who  received  me  very  cordially 
and  readily  communicated  much  interesting  in- 
formation gathered  by  him  in  the  course  of  forty 
years'  experience  in  practical  bee-culture  — besides 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  manu- 
script treatise  prepared  by  him,  eiubracing  his 
observations  and  opinions,  arranged  under  the 
head  of  136  qiiestions  and  answers,  being 
literally  a  bee-keeper's  catechism. 

Of  course  the  pure  fertilization  of  queen  bees, 
and  the  means  of  securing  it,  soon  became  the 
subject  of  our  conversation ;  and  he  unre- 
servedly communicated  how  he  proceeded  to 
accomplish  that  object.  As  he  generously 
allowed  me  also  to  impart  the  information  to 
others,  I  now  proceed  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of 
bee-keepers  generally. — The  importance  of  the 
discovery,  in  case  the  process  proves  to  be  reliable, 
induces  me  to  make  it  known  at  once,  though  I 
should  have  preferred  to  test  it  previously  more 
thoroughly  myself,  under  proper  conditions. 
The  few  experiments  which  I  could  as  yet  make, 
failed,    as  it  seemed  to  me,  only  because  the 


weather  was  then  so  cold  that  I  could  not  keep 
the  embryo  queens  from  becoming  cliilled  in  the 
cells  ;  but  that  it  is  practicable  to  procure  the 
fertilization  of  qiteens,  by  the  method  employed 
by  Mr.  Dax,  using  the  requisite  precautions,  I 
regard  as  unquestionably  true.  I  proceed  to 
details. 

For  our  purpose  we  need,  first  of  all,  a  common 
cylindrical  wire  gauze  queen  cage,  fastened 
securely  to  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  board  ^  inch 
thick,  and  having  a  f  inch  hole  through  its  centre. 
This  board  nivist  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  A  second  similar 
board  serves  to  have  a  queen  cell  attached  to 
its  under  side  with  melted  wax,  and  is  laid  on 
the  first  mentioned  board,  with  the  queen  cell 
passing  through  the  f  inch  hole — thus  closing 
the  queen  cage.  Next  we  need  a  tin  plate  six 
or  seven  inches  square  perforated  with  numerous 
holes  so  small  that  a  worker  bee  cannot  pass 
through.  And  finally  we  need  a  four-sided  case 
of  wire  gauze  or  a  glass  cylinder,  six  inches  \\4de 
and  six  or  seven  inches  high,  open  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  having  within  on  one  side,  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  bottom,  a  wooden  i^eg  or 
spear  on  which  a  small  piece  of  honey  comb  may 
be  suspended.  These  are  all  the  requisite 
materials. 

When  we  are  having  queens  reared,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  note  the  day  on  which 
the  cells  are  sealed.  On  the  second  day  thereafter 
cut  out  a  queen  cell,  attach  it  by  means  of 
melted  wax  to  the  under  side  of  the  second 
board  above  described.  Then  inverting  the  board 
pass  the  cell  through  the  |  inch  hole  of  the  first 
mentioned  board,  into  the  queen  cage,  so 
placing  the  board  that  the  cell  shall  be  freely 
suspended  in  the  cage,  with  room  all  around 
and  below,  for  the  young  queen  to  emerge  when 
mature,  AVith  the  second  board  then  placed  on 
the  first,  the  queen  cage  is  perfectly  closed. 
Now  open  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
place  the  board  on  it,  with  the  attached  queen 
cage  passing  down  into  the  hive  as  far  as  the 
board  to  which  it  is  fastened  will  peimit.  Close 
all  crevices  tightly,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
piece  of  blanket  doubled  and  securely  fastened. 
By  lifting  the  blanket  and  raising  the  upper 
board  to  which  the  queen  cell  is  attached  we  may 
at  any  time  ascertain  whether  the  queen  has 
emerged  or  not.  On  finding  that  she  has  left  the 
cell,  we  wait  four  or  five  days  longer,  or  more 


Entered  according  to   Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Samuel  Wagner,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Cungress,  at 

Washington. 
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precisely,  from  after  the  third  till  the  first  fine, 
warm  and  favorable  day  that  occurs,  such  as 
young  queens  themselves  select  for  their  bridal 
excursions.  On  such  a  day,  we  lilt  out  the  queen 
cage  with  all  its  adhering  bees,  cover  the  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  hive  with  the  perforated  tin  plate, 
and  set  the  wire  gauze  case  or  glass  cylinder 
on  it ;  thrust  into  it  the  adhering  bees  from  the 
queen  cage,  liberate  the  queen,  let  her  pass  down 
among  the  bees,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  case  oi 
cylinder.  There  •ought  to  be  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  bees  in  the  cluster.  Should  there 
not  be  so  many,  draw  back  the  tin  plate  gently 
and  let  an  additional  number  of  workers  pass 
up.  Now  suspend  a  piece  of  honey  comb  on  the 
peg  or  spear,  cover  the  case  or  cylinder,  and 
place  it  in  a  dark  chamber.  At  any  time  between 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  selected  drone  may  be  in- 
troduced, liglit  partially  admitted,  and  fertiliza- 
tion will  soon  follow.  Should  it  not  take  place 
on  the  first  day,  the  experiment  must  be  repeated 
on  the  next,  when  it  is  almost  sure  to  occur. 
Mr.  Dax  assures  me  that  he  had  frequently  used 
tJie  process,  and  only  on  two  or  three  occasions 
had  he  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  second 
drone,  and  was  then  invariably  successful. 
"Make  the  trial,"  said  he,  "  it  will  not  fail." 

Apart  from  the  undoubted  credibility  of  Mr. 
Dax,  other  strong  reasons  lead  us  to  presume 
that  a  successful  result  would  follow  a  i)roperly 
made  experiment.  Why  does  not  fertilization 
take  place  within  the  hive  itself?  Evidently 
because  in  the  crowded  condition  of  a  colony  it 
could  not  be  effected  without  interference, 
leading  to  commotion  which  might  endanger  the 
life  of  the  queen.  This  being  so,  natural 
instinct  has  provided  that,  for  this  jourpose,  the 
(iueen  shall  leave  her  hive  Even  should  the 
bee-keeper  undertake  to  interpose  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  by  catching,  confining  and  removing 
the  queen,  she  Avould  still  be  filled  with  alarm, 
and  all  her  eftbrts  would  be  directed  to  eftect 
her  escape  and  return  to  her  hive — excitement 
and  anxiety  dispelling  every  other  passion  or 
natural  impulse  Whether  a  queen  thus 
removed  be  liberated  in  a  roomy  chamber  and 
permitted  to  fly  among  workers  and  selected 
drones,  or  allowed  to  fly  in  the  open  air,  re- 
strained only  by  a  silken  string,  the  desired  result 
will  rarely  be  attained.  But  by  the  method  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Dax,  the  queen  becomes  neither 
alarmed  nor  excited,  for  she  is  born  in  a  state  of 
confinement ;  and  Avhen  permitted  to  mingle  with 
a  limited  number  of  workers,  she  feels  herself 
free  and  companionable,  yielding  readily  to  her 
natural  impulse  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the 
small  colony.  If  now  a  mature  drone  be  intro- 
duced, fertilization  will  almost  certainly  follow, 
because,  from  the  small  number  of  workers 
present,  clustered  too,  for  tlie  most  part  on  the 
inserted  honey  comb,  no  intei-ference  or  disturb- 
ance need  be  apprehended.  Such  are  the 
grounds  which  induce  me  confidently  to  expect 
a  successful  result. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  hives  have 
no  opening  at  the  top,  or  having  one,  have  still 
a  vacant  space  between  it  and  the  ranges  of 
combs  below?  With  hives  of  this  kind  I  made 
my  unsuccessfid  experiments.     In  these  cases,  I 


l)ushed  the  last  two  combs  so  far  aside  that  the 
cage  containing  the  queen  cell  could  be  inserted 
in  the  vacuum  ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
space  might  not  remain  unoccupied,  I  cut  out 
two  additional  queen  cells,  caged  and  inserted 
them  in  like  manner.  As  the  base  board  of  each 
^queen  cage  was  tliree  inches  square,  the  three 
just  filled  out  the  width  of  the  hive,  wliich  was 
nine  inches.  This,  and  the  cold  weather  then 
prevalent,  may  have  been  the  cause  that  the 
embryo  queens  did  not  hatch  ;  they  probably 
became  chilled.  They  failed  to  emerge,  and  as 
fall  pasturage  was  then  still  abundant,  the 
v/orkers  built  a  comb  to  each  cage  and  filled  it 
with  honey. 

My  second  attempt  was  made  with  a  queen 
cell  in  the  top  opening  of  a  straw  hive,  which 
moreover  contained  a  queen.  The  bees  paid  no 
attention  to  the  cell  thus  placed  overhead,  and 
consequently  nothing  came  of  it.  Next  spring 
1  shall  prepare  for  the  hives  having  a  honey 
chamber  in  the  top,  a  division  board  1|  inch 
thick,  Avith  a  suitable  centie  hole,  substituting  it 
for  the  ordinary  top  division  board,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment.  If  I  should  then  also 
separate  the  honey  chamber  by  means  of  a 
glazed  division  frame,  I  may  possibly  be  a,ble  to 
dispense  with  the  wire  gauze  case  or  glass 
cylinder.  But  in  such  case  the  tin  plate  must 
have  precisely  the  length  of  the  common  top 
division  boards,  and  take  the  place  of  the  division 
board  with  the  central  hole. 

A.    SEMLITSCa. 

Straszgang,  Nov.  11,  18G9. 


[Translated  for  the  American  Bee  Journal.     Froiu  the    Bie- 
uenzeituLg.] 


5ees  iu  Abyssinia. 


The  war  waged  by  England  against  King  Theo- 
dore attracted  ijublic  attention  in  a  high  degree 
to  that  remarkable  country,  Abyssinia  ;  but 
among  bee-keepers  few,  even  of  those  well  in- 
formed of  the  interesting  advances  and  improve- 
ments in  bee-culture  efi'ectcd  within  a  few  years 
past,  will  have  surmised  that  that  country,  de- 
scribed as  so  beautiful  and  surpassingly  fertile, 
may  possess  peculiar  interest  for  them.  Yet 
Abyssinia  is  in  truth  the  very  Eldorado  of  the 
honey  bee  and  her  friends. 

Old  Bochar,  genuine  Frenchman  as  he  was, 
years  ago  pointed  out  that  country  to  my  notice 
when  he  quoted  from  Lobo's  "  Travels  in  Abys- 
sinia in  1728,"  a  glowing  account  of  the  bees, 
the  hives,  and  the  honey  there  found  ;  and,  thus 
excited,  I  eagerly  desired  and  sought  for  further 
information. 

In  that  very  unpretentious  and  thoroughly 
truthful  little  volume,  '^  E.rperienrein  Abyssinia, 
from  1858  to  1868,"  by  Thomas  Waldmeier,  pub- 
lished at  Basil  by  C.  F.  Spittler,  in  1869,  I  found 
this  incidental  remark — "  Nearly  every  country- 
man keeps  bees."  This  induced  me  to  seek 
for  further  particulars.  Waldmeier  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Crishona,  near  Basil,  and  had  been 
recommended  to  King  l^ieodore  as  missionary- 
mechanic,  by  the  Protestant  bishop  Goburt  of 
Jerusalem.     He  occupied  an  important  position 
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under  King  Theodore,  and  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  Abyssinian  troubles  to  a 
favorable  issue.  He  now  resides  at  Beiruth, 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  return  safely  to  the 
country  in  which  he  suffered  much  and  for  which 
he  feels  a  strong  predilection.  I  applied  to  him 
for  information  respecting  the  bees  found  there 
and  the  kind  of  management  there  prevalent." 
He  favored  me  with  the  following  letter,  which 
I  desire  to  communicate  to  bee-keepers  generally, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bienenzeitung. 

He  writes  under  date  of  March  5,  1870. — 
"  There  are  two  species  of  honey  bees  found  in 
Abyssinia.  The  one  is  the  domestic  or  small 
Egyptian  bee  ;  the  other,  the  still  more  diminu- 
tive wild  bee,  somewhat  resembling  a  large 
winged  ant.  The  former  abounds  in  the  coun- 
try, the  latter  is  conii^aratively  rare,  not  being- 
cultivated.  In  general  the  flora  of  Abyssinia 
offers  to  the  bees  the  most  ample  pasturage,  and 
accordingly  honey  is  abundant  in  that  country. 
There  are  three  honey  harvests  annually,  and 
the  bee-keeper  calculates  on  obtaining  about 
sixteen  pounds  of  honey  on  each  occasion,  or 
forty-eight  pounds  a  year  from  every  gaff  or 
colony.  The  first  harvest  occurs  in  Noveniber, 
the  second  in  February,  and  the  third  in  July — 
the  honey  differing  according  to  the  season. 
That  obtained  in  November,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  when  pasturage  is 
rich  and  ample,  is  bright-yellow,  transparent, 
with  an  aromatic  sweetish  bitter  taste.  Peculiar 
sanative  qualities  are  ascribed  to  this  honey. 
That  procured  in  February  is  dark  brown  and 
lias  a  raw  taste.  Not  much  of  it  is  eaten,  as  it 
is  generally  used  for  making  wine.  That  ob- 
tained in  July  is  yellowish  or  croam-colored, 
oftentimes  snow-white,  and  is  called  virgin 
honey.  Most  of  this  is  produced  in  the  valleys 
and  low  grounds. 

At  harvesting,  not  much  honey  is  left  in  the 
hives  for  the  use  or  support  of  the  bee.  Usually 
all  of  it  is  taken,  and  the  bees  left  to  provide  for 
themselves.  The  cream-colored  or  white  honey, 
which  sjieedily  candies  in  earthen  iars,  is  in  part 
eaten  and  in  part  dissolved  in  water  and  used  as 
a  drink.  It  is  also  boiled  with  milk,  and  is  then 
regarded  as  nutritious  for  tlie  young  folks.  On 
the  whole  not  much  honey  is  eaten  in  Abyssinia, 
the  greater  part  being  used  in  the  preparation 
of  wine  (Pets7i),  in  the  following  manner  :  Take 
one  part  of  honey  to  six  parts  of  water,  mix  well, 
and  add  thereto  5  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  Gesho 
tree  {RlMmnus  pauciflora)  after  having  toasted 
them  somewhat  on  a  hot  plate.  Mix  again,  and 
expose  the  mass,  in  an  earthen  jug,  to  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  The  Gesho  leaves  will  sjieedily 
bring  on  fermentation,  and  in  the  course  of  eight 
days  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  honey  will  be 
converted  into  spirit,  which  indicate  the  ripena^s 
of  the  wine,  whereupon  it  is  used  as  a  drink. 
When  well  made  its  taste  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  good  cider.  In  Abyssinia  none  but  the  no- 
bility arc  i)ermitted  to  drink  wine  ;  but  as  Abys- 
sinian pride  converts  every  Abyssinian  into  a 
nobleman,  the  consumi)tion  of  wine,  in  that 
country,  is  enormous.  Some,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  intoxicate  their  guests  quickly,  use  Gerona 
or  Zaste  leaves  instead  of  those  of  Gesho ;  but 
those  leaves  are  evidently  of  a  noxious  quality, 


causing  headache  and  vomiting  among  those  who 
drink  wine  thus  made.  Wax  is  prepared  only 
after  the  wine  had  become  ripe,  which  is  then 
passed  through  a  filter  or  sieve  whereby  the  wax 
is  retained.  It  is  then  melted  and  made  into 
tapers  or  candles,  or  sold  for  embalming  the 
dead. 

The  tame  or  domestic  bee  is  found  everywhere 
in  Abyssinia,  though  it  seems  to  prefer  districts 
elevated  about  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  hives  are  made  by  'the  countrymen 
themselves  of  narrow  thin  slices  or  strips  of  bam- 
boo. They  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  three  feet 
long  and  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  closed  at  one  end.  These  are  coated  inside 
with  a  plaster  of  cow  dung,  and  when  dry  are 
ready  for  service.  Tlie  bees  are  introduced  in 
them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  left  undisturbed 
till  the  time  of  harvest.  The  hives  are  never  set 
in  rows  or  groups,  but  in  isolated  i:)Ositions 
around  trees  and  rocks  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  supply  of  pasturage  is  very  diversified,  as 
vegetation  is  not  only  luxuriant  but  multifarious, 
though  growing  wild.  In  October,  when  the  face 
of  nature  seems  veiled  in  one  mass  of  flowers, 
the  wearisome  monotonovis  yellow  i;>redominates 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  range.  This  is  the  color  of 
the  then  blooming  oil  producing  plants — over- 
whelming all  other  hues.  Clover,  rape,  and  the 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees  are  abundant  in  season. 
Where  the  Euphorbeacese  abound  the  honey 
gathered  from  the  blossoms  by  the  bees  is  of  a 
poisonous  quality 

The  wild  or  quite  diminutive  bee  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  tame  or  domestic.  It  is  much, 
smaller  in  size,  and  also  differs  in  form,  much  re- 
sembling the  ant.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  ground, 
at  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  leaving  only  a 
single  opening  or  entrance,  so  narrow  that  not 
more  than  one  bee  can  pass  or  repass  at  a  time. 
Its  comb  is  constructed  like  that  of  the  common 
wasp.  It  produces  a  honey  much  in  demand 
and  highly  prized.  It  is  dark  brown  in  color, 
very  liquid,  and  has  an  acid,  astringent,  j'et  not 
unpleasant  taste.  It  is  considered  a  panacea, 
and  used  in  cases  of  infiammation  of  the  throat, 
croup,  and  scrofulous  ailments.  It  acts  as  a  mild 
purgative,  strengthens  the  stomach,  promotes 
digestion,  and  is  thought  to  possess  sirigular 
curative  qualities.  The  best  medicine  which  any 
Abyssinian  physician  can  prepare  for  the  sick  is 
a  compound  of  one  part  fifty  year  old  butter  a,nd 
two  parts  of  the  wild  bee's  honey  !  It  is  called 
Tassme — which  when  well  mixed,  warmed,  and 
drank  by  the  patient  re-establishes  his  health — 
such  at  least  is  the  faith  of  the  Abyssinian. 

Kaysek,  Pastor. 
Nieder-Weisel,  May,  1870. 


Every  colony  which  has  a  new  queen  should  be 
watched,  in  order  that  the  apiarian  may  be  sea- 
sonably appri.sed  of  her  loss,  and  take  steps  to 
supply  another. 


There  is  always  some  risk  in  making  a  very 
large  colony,  that  they  will  build  an  excess  of 
drone  comb,  if  the  season  is  very  propitious  for 
gathering  honey. 
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On  the  Form  of  Cells. 

M.^©E   BY  VARIOUS   WaSPS   AND   BY  THE   HONEY 

Bee. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  HaugMon,  of  Trinity  Collegp, 
Dublin. 


The  geometrical  form  affected  by  the  cells  of 
various  kinds  of  wasps  and  bees  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  called  forth  the  speculations 
of  naturalists  and  geometers  from  the  earliest 
jieriods.  By  one  class  of  writers  the  geometrical 
properties  of  these  cells  have  been  used  as  proofs, 
not  so  much  of  the  skill  and  instinct  of  the 
insects,  as  of  tlie  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
Creator  ;  while  by  the  opposite  class  of  writers, 
these  same  geometrical  properties  of  the  cells 
are  alleged  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  insects  that  make  them,  fiom  the 
advantages  which  these  forms  of  cells  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  over  other  forms— advantages 
said  to  be  so  important  as  to  decide  the  battle  of 
life  in  favor  of  the  insects  that  adopt  the  geomet- 
rical plan  of  making  their  cells. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  convinced  that  both 
parties  in  this  controversy  are  in  error,  as  men 
generally  are  when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on 
the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  things  ;  and  that 
the  properties  of  the  cells  are  only  the  necessai-y 
consequence  of  their  geometrical  form,  which 
form  itself  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
mechanical  conditions  totally  unconnected  with 
design,  and  incapable  of  rendering  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  insects  that  make  the  cells. 
The  geometrical  cells  of  the  wasps  and  bees 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
may  be  divided  into  thi'ee  classes. 

1st.  Hexagonal  cells  formed  by  adjoining 
pyramidal  figures,  vv'ith  slightly  curved  axes, 
not  terminating  in  a  j)oint,  but  in  a  rounded 
extremity. 

The  British  Tree  wasp  forms  its  pupa  cells  in 
this  manner,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pyramidal 
form  of  the  hexagonal  cells,  the  comb  opens  out 
on  the  lower  side,  so  as  to  present  a  laiger  surface 
than  on  the  upper  side. 

2d.  Hexagonal  cells  formed  of  adjoining  pris- 
matic figures,  with  rectilinear  axis,  terminated 
by  a  truntaced  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  prism. 

These  cells  are  found  in  wasps'  nests  from  St. 
Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  Graham's 
Town  in  South  Africa,  which  were  i)laced  at  my 
disposal  for  th  s  investigation  by  jMr.  Robert  J. 
Montgomery. 

3d.  Hexagonal  cells  formed  tif  adjoin 'ng  pris- 
matic figures,  with  rectilinear  axes,  terminated 
by  three  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  ; 
which  three  faces  also  form  each  one-third  of 
the  termination  of  a  siinilar  set  of  adjoining 
hexagonal  prismatic  cells,  placed  end  to  end 
behind  the  lir^t  set  of  prisms. — This  double 
comb  is  produced  by  the  well-known  form  of  the 
cells  of  the  honey  bee. 

All  these  varieties  of  cells  may  be  accounted 
for,  simply  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
insects  against  each  other,  during  the  formation 


of  the  cell.  In  conse<iuence  of  the  instinct  that 
compels  them  to  work  Avith  reference  to  a  plane, 
and  of  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  insects'  bodies, 
the  cells  must  be  hexagons  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  instinct  that  induces  tlie  bees  to  form 
double  combs,  the  mutual  pressure  of  their 
heads  against  each  other  compels  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  to  assume  the  form  of  a  rhombic  dodec- 
ahedron. If  we  could  imagine  spherical  insects 
endowed  with  the  instinct  of  working  from  a 
point  and  not  a  plane,  their  cells  would  cease  to 
efiect  the  forms  of  the  hexagondal  dodecahedron, 
and  would  imitate  the  totally  different  form  of 
the  pentagonal  dodecahedron— instances  of  which 
maj^  be  seen  in  the  bubbles  produced  in  the  froth 
of  an  organic  solution,  and  in  the  shfipes  of  the 
elementary  cells  of  vegetables,  ec^ually  restricted 
in  their  growth  in  every  direction- and  also  in 
the  pentagonal  faces  assumed  by  leaden  bullets 
made  to  fill  completely  the  inside  of  a  hollow 
shell,  and  then  discharged  against  a  bank  of 
earth  or  a  wall,  from  a  mortar. 

On  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  Buffon,  who  was  the  first  person 
that  put  forward  a  rational  theory  of  the  shape 
of  the  cells  of  bees.  Tlie  opinions  of  older 
writers,  especially  of  mathematicians,  differ 
Avidely  from  those  of  Buftbn,  on  this  subject. 
'I'he  passage  from  Avhich  I  quote  may  be  found 
in  his  Histoire  JSfaturelle,  tom  4,  page  99,  &c.  I 
here  translate  some  of  the  most  important 
passages  bearing  on  this  point. 

"The  famous  Pappus,  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Mathe- 
matical Collections,  says: — 'God  has  imparted 
to  men,  indeed,  the  best  and  most  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  wisdom  and  discipline,  and  has  assigned 
to  some  animals  devoid  of  reason,  a  certain 
l^ortion.  To  men  therefore  as  making  use  of 
reason,  He  has  permitted  that  they  should  do  all 
things  by  reason  and  demonstration  ;  but  to 
other  animals  without  reason.  He  has  given  the 
possession  of  what  is  useful  and  condusive  to 
life,  by  a  certain  natural  providence.' 

"Any  one  may  understand  this  to  be  so,  as 
well  in  many  other  kinds  of  animals,  and  more 
especially  in  bees.  For  order,  and  a  certain 
deference  to  those  who  rule  in  their  republic, 
ambition  moreover,  and  cleanliness, heap  together 
an  abundance  of  honey.  But  their  foresight 
and  economy  concerning  its  conservation  arc 
much  move  admirable,  for  holding  it  for  certain, 
as  is  just,  that  they  carry  back  some  portion  of 
ambrosia  from  the  gods  to  choice  men,  they 
pour  it  not  rashly  upon  the  ground,  or  into  wood 
or  into  any  other  unformed  and  misshapen 
matter,  but  collecting  from  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  grow  on  the  earth,  they  form  from  them 
most  excellei  t  vases  as  a  receptacle  for  honey 
( which  the  Greeks  call  Kqpia  and  the  Latins 
favi:  all  indeed  equal,  similar,  and  cohering 
among  themselves,  of  the  hexagon  species. 
Now  it  is  thus  evident  that  they  construct  these 
by  a  certain  geometrical  foretight,  for  they 
consider  it  fit  that  all  the  figures  should  cohere 
together  and  have  common  side  ,  lest  anything 
falling  into  the  intervening  spaces,  should  spoil 
and  corrupt  their  work.  Hence  three  rectilinear 
and  ordinate  figures  can  effect  what  is  purposed 
— I  mean  ordinate  figures  which  are  equilateral 
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and   equiangular,    for   ordinate   and    dissimilar 
figures  did  not  please  the  bees  themselves." 

"Now  equilateral  triangles,  and  squares,  and 
hexagons,  ( neglecting  other  dissimilar  figures 
filling  spaces, )  may  be  placed  next  each  other, 
so  as  to  have  common  sides— other  ordinate 
figures  cannot ;  for  the  space  about  the  same 
point  is  filled,  either  by  six  equilateral  triangles, 
or  by  four  squares,  or  by  three  hexagons  ;  but 
three  pentagons  are  less  than  sufficient,  and 
four  are  more  tlian  sufficient,  to  fill  tlie  space 
around  the  point ;  neither  can  three  heptagons 
be  established  so  as  to  fill  the  space  around  a 
point. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  much  more  to 
figures  having  a  greater  number  of  sides.  There 
being,  then,  three  figures  which  of  themselves 
can  till  up  the  space  around  a  point,  viz.:  the 
triangle,  the  square,  and  tlie  hexagon,  the  bees 
have  wisely  selected  for  their  structure  that 
which  contains  most  angles,  suspecting  indeed 
that  it  could  hold  more  honey  than  eitlier  of  the 
others. 

The  bees,  forsooth,  know  only  what  is  usefiil 
to  themselves,  viz.  :  that  the  hexagon  is  greater 
than  the  square  or  triangle,  and  can  hold  more 
honey,  an  equal  quantity  of  material  being  em- 
ployed in  the  construct  on  of  each.  But  we, 
who  profess  to  have  more  wisdom  than  the  bees, 
will  investigate  sometl  ling  even  more  reniarkabli', 
viz  :  of  three  plane  figures  which  are  equilateral 
and  equiangular,  and  have  equal  perimeters, 
that  is  always  tlie  greatest  of  all  provided  it  be 
included  in  a  perimeter  eqiuil  to  theirs. 

In  1712,  Maraldi  published  in  the  Memoirks 
DE  li'AcADEMiE  DES  SciENCi':s,  Paris  1712,  page 
299,  a  remarkable  paper,  in  which  is  investigated 
for  the  first  time,  the  tern  iual  planes  of  the  bee's 
cell,  which  are  now  well  known  to  be  formed  of 
the  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedion  He 
appears  to  have  believed  the  object  of  having 
lozenges  of  the  same  form,  as  terminating  planes, 
was  to  enable  bees  to  carry  in  their  mind  tlie 
idea  of  one  geometrical  form  only,  in  addition  to 
their  original  idea  of  the  hexagon.  The  angles 
of  the  lozenge  are  found  by  observation  to  be 
110'  and  70' ;  and  10!)'  28'  and  70'  .32'  by  calcula- 
tion. He  gives  also  the  following  mean  measure- 
ments of  tlie  cells  :— in  a  foot  long  of  comb  there 
are  60  to  60  cells,  about  two  lines  for  each  cell, 
and  the  depth  of  the  cell  is  five  lines. 

Reaumur  appears  to  have  been  tiie  first  who 
introduces  the  fantastic  idea  of  economy  of  wax 
as  the  motive  cause  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
terminating  planes,  and,  not  being  a  geometer, 
he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Konig  to  calculate 
the  angle  of  the  lozenge  which  should  give  the 
least  surface  with  a  given  volume.  Konig 
determined  this  angle  at  109'  26',  agreeing  with 
Maraldi  within  two  minutes. 

Maclaurin  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  17-43,  page  .■)'i5,  an  elaborate  geo- 
metrical paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
proves  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  in  question 
is  the  square  root  of  2,  and  that  it  is  the  efore 
equal  to  109 '  28'  16"  ;  and  he  compntes  the  saving 
of  wax  as  almost  one-fourth  part  of  the  pains 
and  expense  of  wax  they  bestow,  above  what 
was  necessary  for  completing  the  parallelogram 
side  of  the  cells. 


L"Hullier,  in  1781,  published  iu  the  Berlin 
^Memoirs  page  277,  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  entire  problem,  in  which  he  arrived  at  the 
following  results,  alreadj^  found  by  Maclaurin"  s 
geometrical  method. 

a,  That  the  economy  of  wax  is  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  what  would  make  a  flat  base. 

b,  That  the  economy  of  wax  referred  to  the 
total  expenditure  is  rl-^^fit,  so  that  the  bees  can 
make  51  cells  instead  of  50,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

He  does  not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
naturalist,  but  maintains  and  proves  that  the 
mathematician  could  make  cells  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  bees,  wliich  instead  of  using 
only  a  miiiimiuii  of  wax,  would  use  a  minimum- 
minimorum,  so  that  five  cells  could  be  made  of 
less  wax  than  that  which  now  makes  only  four, 
instead  of  fifty-one  out  of  fiftJ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  conclusive  decision  in 
favor  of  the  mathematicians,  the  advocates  of 
final  cause,  and  those  who  maintain  that  economy 
of  wax  can  create  a  new  species,  have  both  per- 
sisted in  using  the  bee's  cell  in  illustration  of 
their  respective  theories,  with  a  pertinacity  tliiit 
proves  the  persistent  vitality  of  exploded  theory. 

In  fact  the  whole  question  of  the  economy  of 
wax,  like  other  such  questions,  requires  a 
thorough  sifting.  To  my  mind  it  is  evident  that 
economy  of  wax  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  bee's  cells  ;  but  that  this  and  other 
l^roperties  necessarily  reside  in  the  bee's  cell, 
because  they  are  inherent  i^roperties  of  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Tlie  true  cause  of  that 
shape  is,  the  crowding  together  of  the  bees  at 
work,  jostling  and  elbowing  each  other,  as  was 
first  sliown  by  Buft'on.  From  this  crowding 
together  they  cannot  help  making  cells  with 
diliedial  angles  of  120"  of  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron ;  and  the  economy  of  wax  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origen  of  the  cells,  but  is  a 
geometrical  projierty  of  the  figure  named  — 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  Third  8  ries,  Vol.  XI. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 

Th^  Sting  of  the  Honey  Be^. 


]\Ir.  Editor  : — In  the  summer  of  1868,  at  sev- 
eral dift'erent  times,  when  stung  by  a  bee,  I 
noticed,  that  in  extracting  the  sting  a  portion  of 
it  would  remain  in  the  wound  ;  tliat  the  part 
remaining  fixed  in  the  fiesli  was  much  finer  in 
size  and  sometimes  fully  as  lontr  as  the  portion 
removed,  audit  appeared  also  to  be  a  tube  pulled 
out  of  the  main  sting,  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  working  of  a  telescope,  and  which  I  thought 
to  be  the  form  of  its  construction,  particu- 
larly as  I  had  read  in  several  places  that  such 
was  its  working.  This  led  me  to  give  the  bee 
sting  a  thorough  examination  recently,  with  a 
powerful  microscope  then  in  my  possession. 
The  result  has  jjroved  to  me  several  interesting 
facts,  which  I  have  never  seen  published  any 
where,  and  thinking  they  might  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  detailing  them  and  forward- 
ing them  to  you. 

The  bee  sting,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  a  per- 
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feet  tube,  nor  does  it  woi'k  with  a  telescope 
motion,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  a  complex 
instrument,  being  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts,  of  which  the  sheath  forms  one.  These 
three  parts  join  near  the  edges,  and  form  a  tube 
which,  viewed  sectionally,  has  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  the  angles  being  rounded  off. 

The  sheath,  near  its  point,  is  narrow,  but 
grows  wider  towards  its  base,  where  it  gradually 
embraces  the  remaining  pai'ts,  thereby  keeping 
them  in  place  in  their  working.     Near  each  edge 


Bee  sting  magnified. 


In  this  position  of  the  sting- the  barbs 
are  not  seen. 


of  the  inner  or  hollow  side  of  the  sheath,  runs  a 
ridge  which  fits  a  corresponding  groove  in  each 
of  the  other  parts.  Near  its  point,  which  is 
rounded  rather  bhmtly,  it  is  armed  with  two 
feeble  sets  of  barbs,  numbering  as  inany  as  four 
ill  each  set.  The  base  of  the  sting  or  sheath  is 
large,  being  broad  and  somewhat  flattened,  with 
ail  oblong  hollow,  which  constitutes  a  receptacle 
ti/r  the  poison  just  previous  to  injection  in  the 
wound. 

The  other  two  x^arts  constitute  the  sting  proper, 


and  in  a  sectional  view  are  semicircular,  the 
upper  edges  being  thicker  than  the  lower  ones, 
and  squared  to  each  other,  one  of  the  edges 
having  a  projection  extending  along  the  under 
or  inner  portion  of  it,  thereby  forming  a  rabbet 
along  which  the  opposite  part  freely  moves.  The 
under  or  inner  edge  of  each  of  these  parts  tapers 
down  to  extreme  thinness,  while  near  the  tir- 
minationof  theedge,  there  runs  a  minute  groove 
which  corresponds  with  the  ridge  mentioned  in 
the  descrii^tion  of  the  sheath,  and  along  which 
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Poiut  of  Bee  sting  highly  magnified. 

the  parts  move  freely.  Each  of  these  parts 
proper  tapers  down  to  an  exceedingly  fine  point. 
Near  the  point  begin  the  barbs,  which  in  some 
stings  number  as  many  as  ten,  extending  along 
the  sting  nearly  one-half  its  length,  and  are  well 
defined. 

The  parts  are  of  a  horny  consistency,  of  a  deep 
red  color,  and  transparent,  they  are  also  hollow 
along  the  gTcater  portion  of  their  length,  intended 
perliaps  to  combine  lightness  and  strength. 

Tlie  two  chief  parts  at  the  base  of.  the  sting 
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gradually  assume  a  nearly  round  and  tubular 
form,  each  terminating  beyond  tlie  base  of  the 
sting  within  the  body  of  the  bee  and  has  an  arm 
attached  to  it  at  right  angles  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  muscular  mechanism  by  which  their  move- 
ment is  eftected. 

Also,  to  each  of  the  chief  parts,  and  located  in 
the  cavity  formed  at  the  base  of  the  sheath,  is 
attached  a  i^lano-convex  valve,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  adapted  to  the  inner  side  of  this  recep- 
tacle, and  they  occupy  about  o.ie  half  of  the  space 
therein.     AVhen  the  sting  is  in  action,  each  of 


^^C^ 


Sectional  view  of  the  parts  of  a  Bee  stint 


Bee  sting  magnified,  sbowing  the  barbs. 

the  chief  parts  is  thrust  out  and  withdrawn, 
alternately  ;  so  that  when  working  its  way  into 
a  woinid,  the  valves  by  their  action  force  out  the 
poison  which  fills  the  cavity,  and  which  is  re- 
ceived from  a  sac  situated  apart  from  tlie  base  of 
the  sting.  The  poison  readily  passes  along  the 
tube  (which  is  a  continuation  of  the  cavity)  and 
finds  its  way  into  the  wound  with  great  facility, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  sting. 

It  may  often  liappen  that  one  or  both  of  the 
chief  parts  of  the  sting  ai-e  left  in  the  wound, 
when  the  sheath  is  withdrawn,  but  are  rarely 
perceived  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  the 
IJerson  stung  congratulating  himself  at  the  same 
time  that  the  stiug  has  been  extracted.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  prove  this  fact  repeatedly,  in  my 
own  person  and  others.  Very  recently  a  bee 
stung  me  immediately  under  the  left  eyebrow. 
It  was  perhaps  fifteen  seconds  before  the  sting 


was  extracted,  when  I  at  once  put  it  under  the 
microscope  and  found  that  both  of  the  chief 
parts  were  wanting,  having  been  torn  away  near 
the  base.  They  unquestionably  were  left  in  the 
flesh,  which  caused  me  additional  pain  and 
swelling.  This  peculiarity  of  the  sting  renders 
it  a  formidable  weapon,  and  may  perhaps  account 
in  some  measure  for  those  deaths  from  the  sting 
of  a  bee,  lately  recorded  as  having  occurred  in 
this  country.     I  certainly  dread  them  more  now 

' li;:  i 
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Point  of  Bee  sting  higlily  mai;nifl'iil,  showing  tlie  barbs. 

than  before  my  investigation,  though  ordinarily 
we  find  no  serious  results  ensue,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  sting,  on 
account  of  its  nature,  is  readily  dissolved  by  the 
fluids  of  tlie  body — consequently  giving  irritation 
as  a  foreign  body  for  only  a  short  time  compara- 
tively. The  sting,  when  boiled  in  water,  be- 
comes tender  and  easily  crushed. 

When  stung,  a  person  should  instantly  extract 
the  sting,  should  it  be  left  by  the  bee  in  the  flesh, 
as  it  continues  its  working  motion  for  several 
seconds  after  being  torn  from  the  body  of  the 
bee,  and  thereby  gradually  buries  itself  so  deep 
as  generally  to  make  it  impossible  to  withdraw 
all  of  it. 

J.  R.  Bledsoe. 

Natchez,  Miss. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice, 
And  the  month  op  June,  1870. 


Deak  Bee  Journal  : — If  we  mistake  not,  it 
was  George  Washington,  who,  in  laying  down 
rules  for  his  future  conduct,  deduced  from  past 
experience,  said— "Never  repeat  or  tell,  in  tlie 
presence  of  strangers,  any  fact,  however  true  it 
may  be,  that  seems  very  improbable." 

Now,  what  we  say  here,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  to 
strangers,  is  it?  We  are  all  friends  here  in  llie 
dear  old  (as  some  one  calls  it)  Bee  Journal, 
are  we  not,  and  nearly  all  acquaintances? 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  any  reader  has 
ever  followed  Novice,  as  he  often  follows  other 
correspondents,  viz. :  when  wo  see  something  in 
one  of  their  ai  tides  that  makes  lis  wish  we  knew 
better  Jws/!  what  kind  of  persons  they  loere.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  old  back  numbers  of  the  Journal 
and  read  their  articles  in  regular  order,  as  they 
wrote  them.  How  many  of  them  we  have  got 
acquainted  with  in  that  way  !  Should  we  make 
inquiry  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  live,  we 
feci  as  if  we  should  not  know  them  any  better. 
The  man  stands  nf)t  before  you,  like  the  figui-es 
in  a  stereoscope.  Thus,  for  example,  we  call  to 
mind  a  few  of  those  whom  we  have  followed  in 
in  that  manner — Alley,  Bickford,  Conkling, 
Dadant,  Gallup,  Grimm,  Price,  Thomas,  Town- 
ley,  Truesdell,  and  a  host  of  others,  who,  we 
only  wish  would  write  often  enough  that  we 
might  recall  them  familiarly.  How  we  should 
like  to  take  them  by  the  hand— all  of  them.  Even 
if  we  do  not  always  think  just  alike,  we  like 
them  all  the  better  for  that.  They  have  given 
US  a  helping  hand  all  round  ;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  they  will  reji>ice  at  our  success  as  fervently 
as  we  should  at  tiieirs. 

Well,  how  many  of  our  friends  have  thought 
that  Novice  was  enthusiastic,  and  built  air 
castJes?  Some  of  those  here  at  home,  often  tell 
us  so,  on  bees  esjjecially,  like  tliis  for  instance. 
We  proposed  ordering  jars  and  labels  for  3,000 
lbs.  of  honey.  Said  they,  "better  put  it  at  lOOD, 
Novice,  and  not  be  disappointed  !" 

"But  we  had  1000  lbs.  from  twenty  hives  in 
1868." 

"  That  was  an  extreme,  and  an  unusually  good 
season." 

"But  we  are  going  to  inake  them  all  good. 
We  had  203  pounds  from  one  hive  ;  our  hives  are 
ail  strong  now  ;  and  46  times  203  are !" 

"  There  !  there  !  Novice  all  over  !  How  about 
their  all  dying  in  the  spring  of  1869?" 

"But  we  'licked'  on  wintering  too,  in  the 
spring  of  1870." 

"  We  had  not  learned  that,"  &c.,  &c. 

We  got  ready  for  2,0(0  pounds;  but  by  the 
middle  of  June,  the  jars  were  all  full,  and  we 
sent  in  haste  for  as  many  more  ;  and  as  the  bees 
would  not  stop  bringing  in,  we  borrowed  all  the 
neighbors'  tin  wasli  boilers,  which  the  bees  filled 
in  a  jifly.  We  boiroAved  more,  bnt  the  honey 
came  in  torrents.  AVe  again  ordered  as  many 
more  jars.  Monday  came,  and  the  women  could 
n<:it  wash,  because  we  had  theirs  boiler,  and  the 
bottles  did  not  come,  though  the  honey  still  did. 


"  Would  the  bees  ever  stop?"  asked  our  better 
half,  in  alarm;  "would  so  much  honey  ever 
sell?"  Even  Novice  himself  opened  his  mouth, 
in  dismay,  but  it  soon  came  level  again,  in  a  few 
minutes  talking  wildly  about  scouring  out  the 
cistern  and  tilling  that  too,  if  the  Italians  were 
willing. 

We  have  now  (July  6th,)  put  in  jars  over  five 
thousand  (5,000)  pounds  of  honey,  by  actual 
tceight,  and  basswood  is  just  at  its  height  in 
bloom  !  One  hi\e  has  given  us  258  lbs.  and  has 
just  lost  its  queen,  or  tried  to  replace  her  ;  so  we 
fear  it  will  not  be  our  besi,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
we  weighed.  It  gave  us  44  lbs.  in  three  days,  on 
one  occasion. 

Natural  swarming,  for  the  first  time,  got 
rather  the  better  of  us.  Removing  all  queen 
cells,  and  all  honey,  and  giving  empty  frames  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  would  not  do  ;  and  one 
stock  swarmed  while  we  had  the  hive  open, 
removing  the  lioney.  AVe  thought  we  would  for 
once  try  natural  swarming  a  little,  since  such 
swarms  are  cracked  up  so  as  working  better,  &c. 
But  if  we  don't  take  the  matter  in  hand  hereafter 
and  have  it  when  we  wish  and  how  we  wish,  it 
will  be  because  we  can't.  Here  is  our  com- 
plaint. 

Our  first  natural  (  "born  fool,"  we  should  like 
to  say)  s\varm,  we  put  in  Dr.  Conklin's  diamond 
hive.  It  staid  half  a  day  (but  didn't  woi'k  "airy 
spec,")  and  then  went  out  again.  As  we  had 
no  frames  of  brood  that  size,  we  thought  we 
Avould  try  them  again.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
was  uncaged,  they  were  otf  once  more.  Next,- 
we  cut  out  some  brood,  in  all  stages,  and  filled 
a  frame  ;  half  a  day  more,  and  "off  again  !" 

Of  course  we  always  keep  the  queen's  wings 
clipped  ;  but  the  last  time  they  left  their  queen 
and  joined  a  small  swarm  of  black  bees  at  a 
neighbor's,  and  when  we  hived  them  for  him,  at 
his  request,  and  told  him  how  it  was,  he  said, 
no,  "his  bees  were  yellow  too  ;" — so  went  half  a 
bushel  of  our  best  Italians.  How  much  good 
would  Quinby's  queen  yard  do,  in  such  a  case? 

Another  swarm  acted  in  the  same  way,  and 
we  i^aid  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  a  small  third 
swarm  of  black  bees,  that  we  might  carry  our 
Italians  home.  Still  another  came  out  four 
times  ;  and  we  could  only  keep  them  by  caging 
the  queen  nearly  a  week. — After  we  became  dis- 
gusted with  this  state  of  things,  we  did  it  our 
way.  That  is,  we  shook  off  all  the  bees  and  the 
queen  from  an  American  hive  (that  could  not 
hold  them  all)  into  an  empty  Langstroth  ;  on  the 
old  stand,  gave  them  one  frame  of  brood,  as  we 
had  ti'eated  all  the  natural  swarms,  and  they 
built  more  comb  in  two  days  than  the  natural 
did  in  a  week.  All  were  shaded.  The  old 
American  hive  had  a  new  location  of  course,  and 
young  bees  enough  to  care  for  the  brood.  In 
any  kind  of  swarming,  we  always  furnish  queen 
cells  or  brood^  from  choice  stock,  selected  with  a 
view  to  give  gentle  bees  and  large  honey  pro- 
ducers. Queen  cells  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
frames,  where  they  can  be  readily  inspected,  and 
all  others  are  carefully  cut  out  when  the  honey 
is  removed  by  the  melextractor,  every  two  or 
three  days.  Sometimes  they  are  obstinate,  but 
we  insist  on  compliance  with  our  wishes. 

All  drone  brood  is  sliced  oft'  as  soon  as  sealed, 
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so  that  we  have   scarcely   any  drones  in  our 
apiary. 

We  enclose  a  report    given  in    our    county 
paper. 

As  ever  yours, 

Novice. 


[From  the  Medina  (Ohio)  Gazette.] 

Scieutific  Bee  Culture. 


Editor  Gazette  : — In  answer  to  a  thousand 
and  one  (almost)  inquiries  we  submit  a  few 
statements  concerning  our  Italian  Bees  for  this 
season. 

About  three  years  ago  many  readers  of  the 
Gazette  may  remember  we  gave  the  result  of  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  (Quantity  of  honey 
that  a  strong  colony  of  bees  could  gather  when 
they  had  no  comb  to  build. 

The  result  then  given  was  30  lbs.  in  two  days  ; 
an  amount  that  seemed  almost  incredible,  when 
the  size  and  power  of  the  little  insect  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

Two  years  ago  hearing  that  a  machine  had 
been  devised  in  Germany,  for  removing  the 
honey  from  the  comb  by  centrifugal  force,  we 
caught  the  idea  and  made  a  machine  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  ten  dollars,  that  would  take  every 
drop  of  honey  from  the  hive  of  a  large  colony  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  comb,  even  when  full  of  brood  in  all 
stages,  and  further  than  that,  that  the  bee  would 
go  to  work  Vt'ith  unusual  energy  to  refill  them 

If  a  swarm  can  gather  15  lbs.  in  a  day  it  is 
evident  that  with  the  old-fashioned  metliod 
where  but  two,  or  at  most,  three  times  that 
quanity  is  furnished  as  surplus  in  a  season,  that 
a  large  part  of  their  time  is  spent  idly,  which 
we  think  is  usually  the  case,  but  not  so  much  so 
in  our  apiary  as  the  following  figures  will  show. 

The  best  yield  per  stock  per  day,  we  have, 
previous  to  this  year,  bj'  the  melextractor  for  a 
series  of  days  was  9  lbs.  per  day.  June  25th, 
26th  and  27th  our  best  stock  gave  us  this  year, 
Ad  2J0unds,  (carefully  weighed  by  the  steelyards.) 

We  commenced  removing  honey,  June  1st, 
having  then  46  stock  of  Italians  and  Hybrids, 
mostly  but  not  all  strong,  and  have  now  taken 
altogether  5,000  pounds. 

Many  have  come  to  us  for  advice  preparatory 
to  going  into  the  "bee  business."  To  all  such, 
we  will  say  that  we  have  no  secrets  that  are  not 
free  and  imblic  property,  yet,  without  speaking 
discouragingly,  we  know  of  no  business  where  a 
little  neglect  at  the  proper  time  or  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  proper  thing  to  be  done,  would 
work  such  a  disaster  as  in  the  bee  business. 

Again,  the  successful  bee-keeper,  on  the  plan 
we  follow,  must  make  up  his  mind  not  to  mind 
any  amount  of  stings,  (even  a  dozen  an  hour, ) 
and  to  take  them  all  gently  and  uncomplainingly. 

To  those  who  are  really  willing  to  go  into  the 
subject  and  study  it  thoroughly  in  all  its  details, 
(and  you  might  as  well  undertake  to  build  steam 
engines  successfully  without  study  as  to  keep 
bees  in  any  number  without  this,)  we  would 
recommend  first  and  foremost  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  $2 
per  year. 


We  are  asked  almost  every  day  "  how  we  raise 
queens  and  make  swarms  artificially." 

Now  wecoiddtell  you  all  in  one  breath,  "how 
to  clean  and  repair  watches,"  much  easier  than 
the  above,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  coiUd 
teach  it  about  as  succe  ^sfully. 

However,  we  are  willing  to  give  our  hand  to 
those  who  are  really  in  earnest,  and  there  are 
oceans  of  white  clover  without  bees  enough  to 
visit  them,  and  the  more  bees  that  are  kept  the 
more  clover  there  will  be.  Isn't  that  jolly ! 
Now  we  know  why  there  is  so  much  clover  of 
late  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  around 
Medina.  "  Eoot's  Italian  bees  of  course." 

Yes,  they  will  cross  and  have  crossed  with  the 
common  bees  for  four  or  five  miles  around.  And 
it  wouhl  be  a  pleasant  thought  for  us  to  th  nk  that 
we  hnd  been  instrumental  in  improving  the 
honey  crop  of  Medina  county,  even  if  it  did  not 
all  go  into  our  pocket. 

Twenty  dollars  for  one  original  Italian  Queen 
five  years  ago  was  not  so  bad  a  venture  after 
all.  She  has  given  us  health  as  well  as  honey, 
and  may  her  progeny  never  number  less. 

A.  I.  Root. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


A  visit  to  E.  Gallup,  and  what  I  saw  there. 


There  being  a  Sunday-school  association,  com- 
posed of  several  counties  of  Northern  Iowa,  to 
meet  at  Osage  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  I  being 
a  delegate,  found  myself  at  Orchard  about  8 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  within  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  Mr.  Gallup' s  residence.  I  thought 
I  could  spend  part  of  the  day  with  him,  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit,  as  no  doubt  most  bee- 
keepers could — unless  it  be  the  Professor,  who 
sells  quarter-blood  Italian  queens.  So  I  left 
the  train  and  took  it  afoot  through  the  hot  sand  ; 
and  when  I  came  to  a  house  that  stood  in  a 
grove  surrounded  with  bee-hives,  I  concluded 
that  was  Gallup's,  in  which  I  was  surely  not 
mistaken.  After  finishing  a  fine  breakfast 
which  the  good  woman  jirepared  for  me,  I 
went  on  the  look  out  for  Gallup  himself,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  finding  the  real  Simon 
Pure,  shingling  on  the  south  side  of  a  house 
where  it  was  so  hot  that  he  talked  of  taking- 
the  nails  and  pumping  water  on  them  to  keep 
them  from  burning  his  fingers. 

After  a  few  preliminaries  (and  very  few  too) 
he  invited  me  to  a  seat  on  the  ridge  pole  of  the 
house,  Avhere  I  could  catch  a  little  of  the  cool 
breeze  that  we  always  have  on  our  prEiiries. 
We  did  put  in  full  time,  talking  of  bees,  bee- 
hives and  introducing  queens,  until  about  11 
o'clock  when  we  came  down  into  the  yai'd.  He 
Oldened  several  of  his  hives,  showed  me  his 
queens,  some  from  i\Ir.  Alley,  some  from  Mrs. 
Tupper,  and  others,  and  at  last  his  imported 
queen  sent  him  this  spring.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  this  latter  was  no  lighter  or  hand- 
somer than  other  queens  he  had  shown  me, 
or  those  queens  I  had  in  my  own  yard,  which  I 
knew  were  hybrid.  His  reply  was  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy  gave  them  a  much  darker  appear- 
ance than  those  raised  in  this  country. 
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The  next  thing  was  to  oi>en  one  of  Alley's  new 
style  Langstroth  movable  comb  hives.  He  had 
in  it  a  fine  stock  of  three-banded  bees,  hard  at 
work,  having  been  put  in  only  a  few  days  befoi'e. 
I  must  here  say  that  it  is  a  splendid  looking 
liive  as  it  sets  in  the  yard  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  in  place  in  the  house,  as  it  would 
make  a  splendid  western  bureau. 

Then  he  opened  one  of  Dr.  Conklin's  Diamond 
Frame  hives,  this  also  had  a  good  stock  of  Ital- 
ians, hard  at  work.  They  had  also  Leen  in  only 
a  few  days,  but  I  could  not  see  that  they  had 
built  comb  faster  or  straighter  than  those  in  the 
Langstroth  frames,  whether  deep  or  shallow.  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  like  the  appearance  of 
the  hive  as  it  sets  in  the  yard.  It  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  u^  set  and  wanted  squaring  up  with 
the  woi  Id.  I  do  not  think  you  could  pile  them 
three  deep  in  the  ceUar  very  well. 

I  will  not  describe  Gallup's  hive  which  he 
uses  most,  as  he  has  done  so  hhnself  several 
times,  and  is  often  called  on  to  do  so  through 
the  Journ;il.  He  calls  it  the  Langstroth  hive. 
The  frames  run  the  same  way,  only  they  are 
shorter  and  de  per  than  those  of  the  shallow 
form  of  the  Laagstroth  hive.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  hive  in  his  hands,  or  rather  in  a  good  bee- 
keeper's hands.  But  only  tiiink  of  a  hive  you 
have  to  pull  in  front  over  the  movable  bottom 
board  to  let  in  air  and  for  the  bees  to  enter, 
except  only  a  half  inch  round  hole  through  the 
front.  This  is  used  for  the  bees  to  enter,  and 
through  it  they  1  ave  the  hive,  and  when  one 
comes  in  loaded  and  misses  this  entrance,  he 
drops  doAvn  and  goes  in  at  the  bottom.  I  fear 
that  this  hive  in  the  hands  of  most  bee-keepers 
(class  No.  3,  I  guess  he  calls  them)  who  seldom 
examine  their  hives,  will  find  too  much  air  and 
a  few  worms  in  this  style  of  hive.  I  told  Gallup 
that  when  he  visits  me  next  fall,  to  attend  our 
County  Fair,  I  woidd  convince  him  that  I  had 
the  best  hive — which  is  the  Langstroth  deep 
frame  two  story  hive,  with  frames  above,  or 
boxes,  as  made  by  the  "National  Bee-Hive 
Company  "'  at  St  Charles,  Kane  county,  Illinois, 
M.  ]\I.  Balbridge,  Secretary.  This  hive  is  so 
simple,  the  upper  story  may  be  removed  and  the 
same  cover  fits  the  toj)  of  the  hive,  the  size  of 
frames  is  the  same  above  as  below,  they  may  be 
nicely  packed  in  a  cellar,  examined  with  ease, 
and  you  have  matters  entirely  under  your  con- 
trol. Besides  mak  ng  a  beautiful  appearan<;e  in 
the  apiary,  if  you  keep  them  well  painted,  as 
you  should  do,  they  v/ill  last  a  lifetime. 

We  were  now  called  to  drive  out,  but  as  soon 
as  we  were  well  seatt  d,  a  stand  of  bees  informed 
us  that  they  were  intending  to  swarm.  So  out 
we  went,  and  Gallup  was  somewhat  disappointed 
as  he  did  not  expect  that  hive  to  sAvarm.  This 
is  about  all  you  can  tell  as  to  when  bees  will 
swarm,  unless  you  open  the  hives  every  few  days. 
1  have  had  bees  to  swarm  and  go  back  to  their 
hive  again  ;  I  would  then  open  the  hive,  destroy 
the  queen  eel's  and  give  them  plenty  of  room, 
and  the  next  day  out  they  would  come  again, 
be  hived  all  right,  and  go  to  work — leaving  the 
old  stock  to  raise  another  queen  from  eggs  after 
their  departure.  And  all  this,  when  the  queen 
that  did  leave  was  one  that  I  raised  late  last 
season,  young  and  prolific. 


But  I  will  return  to  our  swarm  that  is  in  the 
air.  The  queen  did  not  come  out,  and  the  bees 
returned  to  their  home  stand  without  clustei'ing. 
Gallup  called  it  a  foul,  I  called  it  a  fizzle. 

The  next  exhibition  was  his  Peabody  honey- 
flinger,  as  he  called  it.  It  was  the  first  I  ever 
saw,  and  as  he  considers  it  the  best  in  use,  I 
promised  to  treat  myself  with  one,  as  I  think  it 
a  great  improvement  in  bee-culture. 

The  next  thing  was  one  of  Davis'  queen  nui-- 
series.  This  he  had  not  yet  tried,  but  would  in 
a  few  days  set  it  a  going. 

We  were  soon  seated  in  his' carriage,  with  his 
family,  on  our  way  to  Osage  to  attend  to  Sunday- 
school  Association  riding  over  one  of  the  finest 
countries  the  sun  ever  shone  ui^on — and  this 
can  be  said  of  all  Iowa,  especially  the  valley  of 
tlie  R'.'d  Cedar.  Here,  neai'ly  every  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land  is  improved  ;  while  there  is  heavy 
timber  on  the  river,  and  beautiful  groves  scat- 
tered over  the  prairies. 

At  about  5  o'clock  the  train  from  the  North 
reminds  me  that  I  must  turn  my  steps  home- 
ward, and  if  ever  any  one  felt  satisfied  with  his 
day's  work,  though  it  had  been  hot,  dusty,  and 
dry  one,  it  was  your  corresiiondent. 

My  bees  are  doing  well.  Most  of  my  Italians 
have  given  me  two  or  three  swarms,  and  are  now 
at  work  in  boxes.  I  have  some  thirty  stocks ; 
am  a  beginner  ;  commenced  with  three  stands  in 
1868,  and  have  raised  three  generations  of  queens 
this  year.  I  will  only  add,  should  you,  or  any 
of  the  corre.spondents  of  the  Journal,  be  as  near 
me  as  I  was  to  Gallup's,  call  by  all  means  and  I 
will  try  to  entertain  you,  if  I  do  not  keep  a 
hotel. 

Thus  ends  the  account  of  my  visit  to  Gallup's 
and  what  I  saw  there. 

H.   K.    SWETT. 

Waverki/,  loica,  July  r>,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Looking-glass  Theory  played  out! 

On  page  2)2,  Vol.  5,  A.  B  Journal,  Ignoramus 
tell  us  of  decamping  bees  being  stopped  by  the 
rays  of  a  looking-glass  being  flashed  among 
them. 

Just  after  reading-  his  article  I  saw  another  in 
one  of  my  scientific  agricultural  journals,  that 
tells  us  by  the  aid"  of  a  looking-glass  we  can  see 
everything  in  a  deep  well,  cistern,  &c  ,  and  that 
the  looking-glass  will  keep  the  birds  out  of  the 
cherry  trees,  &c.,  &c.  Well,  sir,  as  seeing  is 
believing,  I  procured  a  piece  of  a  looking-glass, 
went  to  the  well,  and  threw  the  reflection  down 
to  the  xoater,  but  no  further.  I  could  not  see  a 
thing  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  to 
try  the  thing  further,  I  went  out  to  my  apiary, 
took  my  station  by  a  favorite  cherry-tree  full  of 
hirds,  but  almost  minus  the  (-berries.  I  darted 
the  bright  reflection  of  the  looking-glass  in  their 
eyes,  and  what  do  you  thiiflc  the  result  was? 
They  eat  the  fruit  faster.  Well,  I  thouglit,  here 
are  two  lailures,  I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
try  an  absconding  swarm  of  bees.  Just  then  I 
heard  the  buzzing  of  a  swarm  starting.  I  looked 
at  all  the  hives  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
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buzzing  sound  came,  but  saw  no  swarm  issuing, 
tbougli  the  sound  increased.  In  a  moment  after 
I  saw  a  swarm  leaving  the  top  of  a  large  apple- 
tree.  Now  for  my  glass,  thought  I ;  no  use  of 
your  trying  to  go  away,  for  I  will  stop  you  with 
the  looking-glass.  So  I  ran  before  them  with  my 
piece  of  glass,  and  flashed  and  flashed  ;  l)ut  they 
went  higher  and  faster.  When  they  had  gone 
about  three  hundred  yards  they  seemed  to  be 
oftended  at  the  flashing  glass,  rose  above  the 
tall  forest  trees,  and  soon  left  me  in  the  distance, 
to  consider  how  foolish  I  was  to  believe  enough 
of  the  looking-glass  theory  even  to  try  it.  I  was 
rather  a  skeptic  before,  but  now  with  me  the 
looking-glass  theory  is  entirely  played  out-  I 
guess  if  Mr.  Ignoramus  will  question  his  neigh- 
bor closely,  he  will  tell  him  about  the  time  the 
bees  turned  back  to  the  bush,  scattered,  circled, 
and  seemed  to  be  confused,  they  perhaps  Avere, 
for  their  cjueen  was  probably  as  nigh  tired  out 
flying  as  he  was  running,  and  alighted  on  the 
bush.  After  the  bees  had  gone  on  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  they  discovered  her  absence,  and 
retiirned,  to  find  her  on  the  bush,  and  stopped 
there  also  to  rest  awhile.  Had  he  sat  down  by 
the  bush  and  rested  also  until  next  morning,  it 
is  more  than  likely  they  would  have  started 
again,  an  1  went  on  regardless  of  his  glass.  Or 
will  Ignoramus  say  there  is  more  virtue  in  a 
whole  glass,  than  in  a  piece  of  one "?  My  piece 
of  glass  was  four  by  five  inclies  square. 

I  once  knew  of  a  swarm  to  turn  back  some  two 
hundred  yards  and  settle  on  the  top  of  a  tall  oak 
that  stood  in  a  deep  hollow  they  had  just 
crossed — icithmt  the  aid  of  a  glass.  The  man 
following  them  said  he  hallooed  and  made  so 
much  noise  that  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  tall 
tree  to  get  rid  of  his  noise  ! 

H.  Nesbit. 

CynthiaiKi,  Ky.,  June  23,  1870. 


[For  the  ."Vmerican  Bee  Journal.] 

On  Winterinsr  Bees. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Your  correspondent.  Novice 
No.  2,  inquires  as  to  tlie  best  mode  of  wintering- 
bees  ;  giving  his  own  experiments,  at  the  same 
time.  Having  tried  almost  all  the  methods  re- 
commended by  the  writers  of  the  day,  I  have 
adopted  one  of  my  own  contriving  ;  and  have 
found  the  following  mode,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best,  and  to  be,  so  far,  entirely  satisfactory  in  its 
result. 

My  cellai',  under  my  kitchen,  was  prepared  by 
passing  a  tin  pipe  1^  inches  in  diameter  (see 
diagram)  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  iip 
through  the  floor  into  my  cooking  stove  pipe  ; 
so  that  when  there  was  a  tire  in  the  stove,  there 
was  a  constant  draft  of  air  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  discharging  into  the  stove  pipe  and  otf 
througli  the  chimney.  The  cellar  was  not  a  dry 
one,  and  was  also  somewhat  damp  from  recent 
build,  not  having  yet  become  dry  in  the  walls. 
Into  this  cellar  I  i)ut  my  bees  on  tlie  loth  of  No- 
vember, leaving  the  entrances  of  the  hives  open, 
and  also  slightly  opening  the  tops  of  eacli  hive, 
but  not  giving  more,  on  an  average,  than  an 
inch  square  of  space  for  upward  ventilation.     In 


the  Langstroth  hive  I  simjily  slipped  a.  sixpenny 
nail  under  the  two  corners  of  the  honey  board  in 
front.  The  hives  were  set  three  deep  in  a  row 
around  the  sides  of  the  cellar.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  the  17th  of  February  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly  ;  the  air  was  still ;  and  the 
thermometer  at  50 '  at  ten  a  m.  I  set  them  all 
out  upon  their  old  stands,  and  let  tliem  have  a 
day  of  jollification  ;  which  they  improved  with  a 
hearty  good  will.— After  they  had  quieted  down 
tliat  evening  they  were  all  returned  to  the  cellar, 
where  they  remained  till  the  bees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood began  to  gather  pollen  plentifully, 
(which  was  on  March  30th,)  when  they  were 
again  set  out,  to  remain  for  the  season,  on  the 
same  stands  they  had  occupied  severally  in 
February. 

The  resu't  w^as,  1st,  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  mouldy  comb  ;  2d,  not  more  than  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  bees  dead  in  any  one  hive  during  the 
entire  winter ;  od,  the  hives  appeared  to  be 
nearly  as  heavy  as  in  the  fall,  when  they  were 
put  in  ;  4th,  each  colony  was  exceedingly  strong 
in  numbers,  and  young  brood  was  abundant. 

The  philosophy  of  my  success  I  think  to  be 
this  :  1st,  The  air  in  my  cellar  was  changed 
almost  entirely,  if  not  quite,  every  day,  liy  means 
of  the  draft  in  the  ventilating  tube  ;  2d,  the 
coldest  air,  bring  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  was 
that  which  was  drawn  out  ;  3d,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  exhaled  from  tlie  lungs  and  body  of  the 
bees,  is  heavier  than  common  air,  and  of  coui'se 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  where  it  would 
remain  in  a  strata  of  poisoned  air  all  the  winter, 
no  matter  how  many  tubes,  as  ventilators,  were 
fixed  in  the  wall  at  the  ceiling  or  top  of  the 
cellar.  The  warmer  air,  and  the  purest  indeed, 
would  pass  out  at  these  holes  at  top.  and  the 
cold  and  poisoned  air  wou.d  remain  on  the  floor. 
The  supply  of  air  was  from  the  store-room  above, 
sliglitly  warmed,  and  of  course  always  dry  ;  and 
was  drawn  into  the  cellar  to  supply  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  draft  in  the  tin  pipe. 

Foul  air  and  the  retention  of  the  fwc-'s  are 
probably  the  great  causes  of  dysentery  during  the 
winter.  Avoid  these,  and  bees  will  pass  the 
winter  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  in  summer.  If 
the  cellar  is  of  a  temi)erature  as  low  as  32 ',  the 
bees  will  consume  large  quantities  of  food,  and, 
having  no  chance  to  fly  out,  will  retain  their 
fieces  too  long;  and  dysentery  will  compel  them 
to  daub  the  frames  and  hive  with  their  excre- 
tions. Being  in  a  freezing  tenaperatuie,  thou- 
sands will  ijerish,  not  being  able  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  cluster.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
temperature  should  not  be  too  high.  If  it  is,  the 
bees  will  become  uneasy,  and  more  honey  will 
be  consumed ;  and  being  confined  too  long, 
under  such  circumstances,  might  become  dis- 
eased. About  40 '  to  45 '  would  be  my  standard. 
If  the  air  is  supplied  as  above,  it  will  not  vary 
much  from  tliis  point. 

In  special  depositories,  built  above  ground, 
bees  do  not  generally  suffer  so  much  from  poi- 
soned ail",  as  the're  are  usually  ventilators  near 
the  ground,  through  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
flows  out.  But  here  the  great  danger  is  from 
being  too  irregular  in  temperature,  sometimes 
being  so  low  as  22'',  and  at  others  so  high  as  60', 
as  reported  by  one  correspondent.     This  will  be 
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modified  mucli  by  the  number  of  colonies  win- 
tered in  one  room.  Throngli  the  months  of 
December,  Jannary,  and  February,  let  the  tem- 
perature be  kept  as  near  45°  as  possible.  After 
tliis  let  the  temperature  run  up  to  ^lO",  and  keep 
it  this  high  to  promote  early  breeding.  When 
set  out  stop  all  the  crevices  but  the  entrance  and 
the  bees  will  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
early  swarming  and  an  abundant  harvest  of 
surplus  honey. 

E.  L.  Briggs. 

Mount  ricumrd,  Ilcniy  C-'.,  Iowa. 

Accompnning  the  above  was  an  illustrative 
diagram,  showing  the  arrangement  for  venti- 
lation, somewhat  as  below. 


A                                                      C 

—  G 
F 

j^^ 

"^i     ^  ^ 

D                                                                       E 

A  The  kitchen. 

D  The  cellar. 

B  The  stove. 

C  The  stove-pipe. 

E  The  ventilating  tube. 

F  Air  passage  in  kitchen  floor. 

G  Damper. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  dingram  that  the  tin 
tube  is  entirely  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  the 
draft  can  be  shut  off  at  any  time  by  a  damper 
in  the  tube.  The  air  being  let  in  at  F,  is 
gradually  diffused,  and  sinks  to  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  and  is  drawn  through  the  tube,  until  the 
whole  is  changed. 

A  cellar  ventilated  in  this  way  will  remain  as 
pure  and  free  from  any  bad  smell  as  any  room 
in  the  house. 


In  districts  where  buckwheat  is  extensively 
cultivated,  bees  will  sometimes  swarm  when  it 
comes  into  blossom  ;  and  the  '4iives  therefore 
need  watching  or  examining  at  that  period. 


[For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  bees  secure  pollen  to  their  thighs ! 

A  correspondent  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Bee  Journal  gives  the  manner  in  which  bees 
lemove  pollen  from  'their  thighs  and  deposit  it 
in  their  cells.  I  never  knew  until  this  season, 
how  they  collected  it  and  secured  it  to  their 
thighs,  and  as  others  may  not  have  observed  the 
process,  I  will  record  it. 

In  feeding  ^ome  flour  this  spring,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  large  number  of  bees  hover- 
ing on  wings,  just  over  it  and  a  few  inches  above 
it,  almost  stationary,  now  and  then  aligl  ting  for 
an  instant  ;  while  some  would  merely  touch  the 
flour,  and  rise  again,  without  stopping.  Upon 
close  examination  I  saw  that  their  feet  were 
going  in  as  rapid  motion  as  their  wings,  and 
that  they  were  engaged  in  securing  the  flour  to 
their  thighs.  They  take  up  the  flour  or  pollen 
with  the'ir  fore  feet,  rise  on  wing,  and  with  a 
rapid  motion  of  all  their  legs,  convey  it  and 
secure  it  to  the  receptacle  on  their  hind  legs, 
while  flying.  In  gathering  pollen  from  flowers, 
they  collect  all  they  can  with  their  mouth  and 
fore  feet,  and  while  passing  to  anotlier  flower 
and  hovering  over  it  for  an  instant,  convey  it  to 
their  baskets  and  secure  it  there.  The  peculiar 
noise  or  humming  made  while  securing  tlie  pol- 
len, we  do  not  hear  when  gathering  honey  alone. 

Mathematicians  tell  us  of  the  great  wisdom 
and  ingenuity  manifested  in  the  construction  of 
the  cells  of  the  honey  combs,  so  as  to  use  the 
greatest  economy  in  space  with  the  greatest 
possible  strength,  and  now  we  see  in  this  wonder- 
ful insect  the  wise  provision  of  the  great  Creator 
for  the  economy  of  time.  No  time  is  lost  by 
having  to  stop  within  the  flower  to  secure  the 
golden-colored  treasure,  but  it  is  secured  on  wing 
while  passing  in  search  of  more. 

T.  Smith. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Thomas  Hive. 


Buckwheat  swarms  have  been  known  to  issue 
some  years  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September. 


Mr.  Editor  :— We  should  like  to  have  our  say 
about  which  we  think  the  best  liive — its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  we  regard  the  Thomas  hive 
as  the  best  of  any  we  have  seen. 

The  advantages  are  : — 

1st.  It  is  of  the  best  shape  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  for  wintering  bees,  and 
for  rearing  brood  in  the  spring. 

2d.  The  combs  can  be  removed,  examined,  and 
placed  back,  inside  of  five  minutes  ;  and  with  the 
least  jarring  or  disturbing  of  any  hive  we  ever 
opened  ;  there  being  no  empty  space  between 
the  ends  of  the  fi-ames  for  the  bees  to  fill  with 
wax. 

3d.  It  is  so  constructed  that  in  moving  the 
hive  or  combs,  the  frames  are  always  in  their 
proper  place. 

4th.  It  may  be  opened  and  closed  without 
crushing  a  bee. 

5th.  It  can  be  made  with  side  doors  a  foot  or 
more  square,  and  back  door  ten  inches  square. 
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6tb.  In  one  minnte  you  can  have  a  circulation 
of  air  passing-  througli  every  part  of  the  hive  ;  or 
in  the  same  time  you  can  allow  as  little  as  you 
wish. 

7th.  It  has  a  swinging  bottom  board,  which 
enables  the  apiarian  to  clean  the  hive  of  dead 
bees  and  of  filth,  without  removing  hive  or 
combs. 

8th.  There  is  a  passage  through  the  bottom 
board  covered  with  wire  cloth,  through  which 
the  bees  receive  air  when  shut  in  by  the  apiarian 
or  snow. 

9th.  The  frames  can  be  handled  with  ease  by 
the  ends,  which  project  1;^  inches  from  the  side 
of  the  comb,  instead  of  taking  hold  of  the  frame 
among  the  bees. 

loth.  It  contains  the  strongest  frame  we  have 
seen. 

1 1th.  It  cannot  be  surpassed  for  storing  honey. 

12th.  It  has  comb  frame  stops,  which  hold  the 
frames  in  their  places  and  prevent  the  bees  filling 
between  with  wax. 

iSth.  It  has  two  revolving  bands,  which  gives 
the  apiarian  access  to  the  ends  of  the  frames, 
and  when  turned  down  form  an  alighting  board 
for  the  bees  and  a  short  passage  to  the  surplus 
honey  boxes. 

14th.  It  has  a  cover  which  carries  the  water 
to  the  sides  of  the  hive. 

15th.  It  does  not  gather  dampness  on  the  bot- 
tom board,  as  it  touches  the  ground  only  on  the 
ends  of  the  side  board. 

16th.  The  bottom  board  slants  to  the  front, 
the  hive  being  vertical,  enabling  the  carrying 
out  of  dead  bees,  aiding  them  to  repel  robbers, 
carry  off  moistui'e,  and  prevent  rain  from  enter- 
ing the  hive. 

17th.  There  are  no  openings  in  winter  through 
which  mice  may  get  in. 

18th.  One,  two  or  four  boxes  may  be  used. 

19th.  It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  in  an 
apiary.  Placed  as  ours  are,  in  rows  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  they  look  like  a  village. 

The  disadvantages  are  : — 

1st.  It  costs  more  than  many  others.  First 
cost  here  $3  50. 

2d.  We  hJive  to  set  the  boxes  on  the  ft-ames, 
instead  of  using  Langstroth's  honey  board  and 
air  chamber. 

3d.  The  improvements  are  worse  than  useless 
to  one  who  will  not  properly  use  them. 

Palmeu  Bros. 

Neio  Boston,  III. 

[For  the  Amei-ican  Bee  Journal.] 

Letter  from  Tenness.ee. 


A  few  years  after  Tennessee  was  admitted  as 
a  State  in  the  Union,  emigration  set  in  in  earn- 
est to  the  western  country — a  laud  akin  to  the 
one  the  Israelites  were  seeking — "  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  The  cane  afforded  pasturage 
for  cattle  during  the  whole  year,  and  the  forests 
abounding  in  bee-trees.  Most  of  the  settlers  in 
this  (Rutherford)  county,  were  from  North  Cai"- 
olina  and  Virginia.  At  particular  seasons  of  the 
year  baits  were  set  up  and  the  bee-trees  marked — 
an  expert  finding  several  bee-trees  in  a  day.  From 


twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  nice  honey,  was 
generally  taken  from  each,  and  the  bees  fre- 
quently left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Tiie 
more  thrifty  and  economical  hunters  would  se- 
cure the  sAvarms,  and  carry  them  home  in  guma 
previously  prepared. 

Hollow  oak,  elm,  and  cedar  trees  were  felled, 
sawed  in  pieces  frcmi  two  to  two  and  a  lialf  feet 
long,  and  the  inside  smoothed  with  what  the  old 
people  call  a  round  shave.  One  inch  holes  were 
bored  about  midway  the  gum,  and  around  stick 
passed  through.  Tlie  top  was  covered  with  bark 
of  the  red  or  black  oak,  the  bottom  left  open, 
and  three  or  four  inverted  v's  (a  a  a)  cut  in  its 
edge,  and  it  was  then  placed  on  a  flat  stone  in 
the  back  yard.  Robbing  or  taking  honey  every 
year  in  the  spring,  was  attended  toby  removing 
the  top  and  cutting  out  the  conrb  down  to  the 
X  sticks.  The  broken  combs  in  the  gum  v,-ere 
then  sprinkled  with  wheat,  bran,  and  the  top 
replaced. 

Bee-moths  were  then  (from  1810  to  1825)  un- 
known, and  for  years  after.  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  exact  year  the  moth  miller  made 
its  appearance  in  this  county.  But  when  it  came 
the  bees  were  killed  by  thousands,  oftering  only 
feeble  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the  destroyer. 

As  early  as  the  year  1880,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Jenkins,  living  in  this  county,  discovered 
that  the  queen  bee  accompanying  a  swarm  last 
spring,  generally  led  the  first  swarm  the  spring 
following  ;  but  he  never  observed  her  the  third 
season.  He  ascertained  this  by  notching  the 
queen's  wing  so  much  that  it  impeded  her  flight 
having  caught  her  while  passing  into  the  hive 
d\xring  swarming  time. 

About  the  year  1840.  the  more  wealthy  bee- 
keepers were  galled  into  purchasing  bureau- 
wlieatfan-like  looking  articles  called  bee-palaces 
and  enough  was  paid  for  them  to  keep  a  small 
family  in  honey  for  ten  years.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  you  they  were  short  lived — the  con- 
cerns lasting  longer  than  the  bees  that  were  in 
them.  People  were  so  '■  burnt  "  with  them,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  them  were  scattered  through 
this  country  tliat  that  generation  had  to  nearly 
pass  away,  before  improved  hives  of  any  descrip- 
tion or  pattern  whatever  could  be  introduced. 

Within  a  few  years  past  several  patent  hives 
have  made  their  ai>pearance  in  our  midst  ;  and 
soine  interest  is  being  manifest  in  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  gum  and  procuring  better 
bees. 

The  movable  frame  (Langstroth)  hives  have 
been  much  used  here  for  three  seasons  past,  and 
w'th  intelligent  bee-keepers  give  satisfaction  ; 
although  we  nave  never  experienced  with  that 
hive  those  marvellous  returns  in  honey  claimed 
by  some  persons  interested  in  other  hives. 

We  winter  our  bees  in  the  open  air.  No  foul 
brood  has  made  its  appearance  in  our  county. 
Wishing  your  journal  success  and  more  patron- 
age, I  am  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  p.  Henderson. 

Murfrcesboro\  Tenn.,  June  37,  1870. 


Early  in  October  all  the  hives  in  an  apiary 
should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  they  are 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  wintering. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Jouraal.] 


Eespect  for  the  Sabbath. 


Mr.  Editor  : — On  page  twenty-four  of  the 
July  number  Mr.  J.  L.  Peabody  says  he  is  sorry 
for  Novice's  "repeated misfortunes,"  and  thinks 
that  if  lie  takes  Argo's  hint  as  to  the  day  he 
writes  on,  &c. 

Now  we  do  recollect  Mr.  Argo's  writing  as 
though  %ome  one  had  written  on  Sunday,  but 
that  he  would  not.  But  as  we  have  never  written 
an  arlide  on  the  Sabbath,  we  could  not  see  that  it 
applied  to  us  at  all.  If  we  have  ever  dated  an 
article  so  that  it  fell  on  Sunday,  we  beg  pardon 
for  the  blunder,  as  that  is  all  it  was. 

In  regard  to  our  repeated  misfortunes,  we  know 
of  none  other,  unless  it  is  a  ".  lissful  ignorance" 
of  the  fict  that  we  were  a  "misfortunit  indiwid- 
dle"  at  all. 

It  is  true,  our  bees  did  die  (but  we  have  got 
lots  more),  and  our  earthly  treasures  did  burn 
up  (and  they  were  fully  insui-ed,  except  the 
Quinby  hive);  but  if  that  was  all  the  direct  con- 
sequence 01  reading  the  Bee  Journal  on  Sunday, 
we  are  really  afraid  we  shall  burn  up  more. 
Alas,  wretched  Novice. 


[Fur  the  Amerieau  Bee  Journal.] 

From  the  "Oil  North  State." 


I  have  been  trying,  Mr.  Editor,  to  get  you  a 
list  of  subscribers  fi)r  your  invaluable  Journal, 
but,  as  yet,  without  success.  This  is  attribut-ible 
to  two  causes,  viz. :  the  great  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  inveterate  "old  fogyism  "  of  our  bee- 
keepers. 

To  rob  a  Mve,  thus — knock  off  the  top,  and 
take  out  half  the  contents,  young  bees  and  all, 
about  "corn-tasseling  time, "  is  the  general  prac- 
tice ;  and  for  fall  management,  fire  and  brimstone 
to  all  except  a  few,  for  seed  ! 

I  have  tried  to  induce  a  desire  to  improve  in 
bee-culture,  by  every  means  in  my  ])ower.  I 
have  started  some  few  to  using  box-hives  with 
upper  chamber  for  surplus  honey,  and  three 
are  using  movable  frames.  1  have  been  ridiculed 
— had  "  bee  on  the  brain,  etc.,"  but  have  kept 
steadily  on,  and  hope  yet  to  convince  many  that 
there  is  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  in  adopting  an 
improved  method. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  not  a 
"Hruschka."  I  feel  the  necessity  for  it,  and 
am  nearly  disgusted  with  glass  boxes,  by  my  ex- 
perience this  season;  as  in  nearly  every  instance 
my  boxes  have  brood  in  them,  making  them  un- 
fit for  sale,  and  causing  them  to  be  longer  on  the 
hive.     Can  this  be  prevented  ? 

Several  of  my  stocks  have,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  gathering  plenty  of  honey,  dragged  out  and 
sucked  dry  nearly  all  of  the  drone  brood.  Now  I 
want  to  know  why "?  Are  there  certain  condi- 
tions when  a  stock  requires  animal  food,  and 
does  the  queen,  like  the  ostrich,  lay  an  excess 
of  eggs  to  supply  this  expected  demand?  Again, 
I  have  this  season  observed  several  instances  of 
comb-building  across  the  frames,  and,  in  the 
boxes  a  partial  disregard  to  the  guide  combs ; 


and  api^arently  in  every  case,  the  comb  is  built 
in  a  north  and  south  line.  Now,  is  this  simply  a 
coincidence  ?  If  it  is  universal,  how  simple  it  will 
be  to  have  all  the  frames  on  that  line,  and  thus 
accommodate  their  instinct  to  our  wishes  in  dic- 
tating combs  straight. 

I  value  my  Journal  and  do  not  wi.sh  to  be  with- 
out it  at  all  ;  but  I  lend  and  lend  again,  and 
keep  every  copy  going — hoping  thereby  to  do 
good,  and  you  know  one  reason  v»iiy.  If  you 
will  admit  to  your  columns  a  correspondent 
from  this  i?ct^-nighted  region,  I  will  endeavor  to 
write  only  such  matter  as  I  believe  ought  to  in- 
terest the  bee  fraternity. 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  improved  appear- 
ance and  interesting  contents  of  the  July  No., 
and  hoping  that  you  may  never  weary  in  wdl-do- 
inrj  I  am,  yours,  &c..  Mat.  Hews. 

Oxford,  N.  C,  July  6,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Permanence  of  Qualities  and  Purity  of  Italian 
Befs. 


It  is  well  known  that  a  seemingly  pure  Italian 
queen,  which  breeds  only  three-yellow-ringed 
vv'orkers  will  yet  breed  young  queens,  some  of 
which  are  very  dark,  while  others  are  quite  yel- 
low. And  some  of  these  young  queens  will 
breed  beautifid  workers,  and  others  very  dark, 
or  even  black  ones  altogether.  This  latter  is 
always  set  down  to  the  fact  of  her  having  mated 
with  a  black  drone;  while  it  is,  or  may  often  be, 
owing  to  her  impurity  inherited  from  her  mother. 

In  all  fir.st  crosses  between  varieties,  the  hy- 
brid offspring  generally  appears  to  be  half  and 
half  of  both  jjarents.  But  the  oifsi^ring  of  hy- 
brids scarcely  ever  shows  such  equal  shares  of 
parental  traits.  One  inherits  almost  exclusively 
on  one  side  and  another  upon  the  other.  A  half 
blooded  Morgan  mare,  bred  even  to  a  pure  Mor- 
gan sire,  will  rarely  ever  show  the  three-fourth 
peculiarities  of  the  Morgan  stock,  but  her  colt 
may  go  back  to  either  side — showing  the  curb 
or  the  Morgan,  without  any  rule  upon  which  re- 
liance can  be  placed. 

Five  generations,  at  least,  are  necessary  to  fi.x 
any  variety  of  hybrid,  so  that  the  mother  shall 
certainly  reproduce  herself,  in  herolVspring. 

The  Ghcs  er  White  and  the  Magee  hogs  are  not 
new  species,  but  varieties  which  have  become 
fixed  by  continual  selection  of  the  best,  through 
at  least  five  generations.  Some  claim  that  twice 
this  number  is  necessary.  But  this  much  is  sure 
by  the  concurrence  of  all  breeders  of  fine  stock, 
that  none  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  thorough- 
bred, unless  the  blood  has  fiowed  pure  for  at 
least  this  number  of  generations,  without  the 
least  cross. 

The  prices  which  ai'e  now  demanded  for  Ital- 
ian queens,  greatly  vary  with  the  different 
breeders;  and  if  we  mistake  not  those  that  sell 
cheap  queens,  are  the  ones  that  get  the  custom 
of  bee  raisers  generally.  Some  sell  as  low  as 
$'..50,  and  boast  of  four  hundred  orders  unful- 
filled at  a  time. 

Well,  let  us  see  where  our  Italian  stock  is 
bound  soon  to  end,  with  the  present  manner  of 
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breeding.  Suppose  forty  Morgan  mares,  and  as 
many  stallions,  all  pure,  were  allowid  to  mingle 
promiscuously,  would  any  one  think  of  taking  a 
colt  at  hapliazard  from  their  offspring,  from 
which  to  breed  the  highest  qualities'?  No.  For 
although  all  would  be  Morgan  horses,  many 
would  be  very  poor  Morgans  indeed,  considering 
the  Morgan  as  the  standard — though  any  one 
of  them  would  be  better  than  the  Mustang.  Out 
of  the  forty  he  would  not  select  more  than  one 
or  two,  that  would  in  all  points  meet  his  ideas 
of  excellence  as  a  breeder. 

Apply  this  to  the  Italian  honey  bee.  Our  im- 
portations have  been  haphazard  from  Italy.  All 
hfive  been  better  than  the  common  black  bee 
But  considering  the  Italian  as  a  standard,  they 
have  ranged  from  very  good  to  veiy  poor.  Pro- 
miscuous breeding  is  certain  to  run  back  into  a 
degenerate  variety;  wdiile  constant  selection  jimt 
as  certainly  imi)roves  even  the  best  breed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  of  the 
breeders  in  the  United  States  have  raised  more 
beautiful  yellow  queens  and  workers,  than  those 
originally  brought  from  Italy.  This  has  resulted 
from  selections  continually  made  from  the  best 
of  the  undoubtedly  prxre.  Dzierzon,  in  Ger- 
many, it  iss^aid,  hasj^'oduced  a  variety  with  four 
yellow  bands— being  a  gain  of  one  band,  by  con- 
stant improvement  by  selection  of  the  highest 
colored.  In  my  own  apiary  I  have  raised  one 
queen  that  bred  many  workers  which  showed 
four  yellow  bands  when  tilled  with  honey.* 

By  breeding  from  this  queen  constantly,  and 
closely  watching  the  progeny  of  her  daughters, 
one  might  now  and  then  be  selected  which  would 
give  this  marking  constantly;  and  so  on  through 
successive  generations,  until  such  variety  would 
become  fixed.  But  color  is  not  the  only  quality 
needed.  Size,  fertility,  disposition,  and  the  lioney 
gathering  instinct  particularly,  are  all  to  be 
regarded  as  requisites  in  improvement. 

Now,  shall  the  queen  raising  brotherhood  send 
out  $2.50  queens  over  the  land,  until  the  public 
shall  conclude  that  all  the  advantage  which  one 
variety  has  over  the  other,  is  that  the  one  has 
some  yellow  rings,  which  the  other  has  not.  For 
one,  I  answer  No  !  Let  the  sharper  do  as  he 
pleases;  but  let  men  of  integrity  sell  only  at  fair 
prices,  and  send  out  such  alone  as  are  really  ^  u- 
perior. 

From  my  own  experience  I  can  pronounce  no 
queen  fit  to  breed  from,  or  even  pure  until  after 
I  have  seen  the  color  of  her  queen-bred  daugh- 
ters. If  all  the  daughters  .show  a  uniform  color, 
they  are  pure  up  to  the  mother's  standard,  and 
the  variety  is  fixed,  or  she  may  be  pronounced 
tlioroughhred.  If  the  colors  vary,  however,  from 
dark  to  bright  yellow,  she  is  tinged  somewhere 
in  her  recent  ancestry,  with  black  blood,  though 
she  may  have  been  bred  even  in  Italy.  The  man 
who  is  raising  queens  for  sale  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible by  those  who  buy  of  his  stock,  to  breed 
only  from  his  very  best  of  queens.  Otherwise 
let  him  be  held  as  ranking  only  with  the  quack 
and  the  mere  pretender  generally.  He  may  not 
have  very  superior  stock  at  first ;  but  his  stock 


*As  we  undei'staud  it,  Dzierzon's  bres  shuw  tlje  fourtl]  yel- 
low band  only  under  similar  circumstances — that  is  only 
■when  well-filled  wiih  honey.— Ed. 


Avill  always  grow  better  and  better,  with  each 
year  he  contituies  in  the  business.  Four  tested 
queens  are  as  many  as  any  breeder  can  raise 
from  one  nucleus  in  a  season.  If  one  out  of  four 
should  prove  unfit  for  sale,  or  a  hybrid,  then 
not  less  than  from  $8  to  $10  each  could  i^ay  him 
for  such  tested  qaeens.  X 

Then  let  the  pi'ice  be  kept  at  paying  figures  ; 
but  send  out  no  queens  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  such  as  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  those  who  delight  in  handling  this 
wonderful  insect,  may  not  only  have  the  most 
beautiful,  but  the  gentlest,  the  largest,  tlie  most 
fertile,  and  most  industrious  honey  bees  known 
to  the  world.  E    L.  Biuggs. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Town,  July  7,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 


Ihe  Queen  Yard  Tested. 


Quinby's  device  called  a  queen  yard,  will  keep 
a  queen  inside  of  it,  just  so  long  as  she  does  not 
try  to  crawl  out.  I  caught  two  queens  on  the 
oitt  ide  of  the  yard  when  the  bees  were  swarming. 
They  were  of  the  black  variety,  old  queens 
heavy  with  eggs,  and  havingtheir  wings  clipped, 
I  put  one  back  and  had  the  mortification  to  see 
her  crawl  oiit  from  the  underside  of  the  tin,  a 
few  minutes  after.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
I  lost  two  or  three  others  in  that  way  ;  after 
which  I  watched  them  while  swarming,  caught 
the  queen,  and  returned  her  wdien  the  bees  re- 
turn. Perhaps  most  queens  will  return  without 
trying  to  crawl  out;  but  it  wid  not  do  very  well 
for  a  rule,  according  to  my  experience. 

E.  S.  FOWLEK. 

Bartlett,  Ohio. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Econoraicing  in  Management. 


Modern  waiters  I  believe  agree  in  the  fixct  that 
bees  consume  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
honey  in  making  one  pound  of  comb.  But  how 
much  honey  that  pound  of  comb  will  hold  after 
being  made,  I  do  not  know ;  though  we  will 
suppose  it  will  hold  fr(»m  sixteen  to  twenty 
pounds.  Now  su2)posc  you  take  from  a  hive  a 
box  containing  twenty  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
comb,  you  have  robbed  them  of  material  equiva- 
lent to  forty  pounds  -  namely  twenty  pounds  of 
honey,  and  comb  for  the  production  of  which 
twenty  pounds  more  of  honey  were  used,  and 
for  replacing  which,  by  the  bees,  the  same 
qiiantity  of  honey  would  again  be  recjuired. 
This  nice  box  of  honey,  it  is  very  true,  comes 
on  the  table  in  very  aristocratic  style  ;  but  if 
the  reader  will  show  me  a  man  with  a  stomach 
that  can  digest  beeswax,  I  will  in  turn  show 
him  one  that  can  digest  a  saw-mill.  Call  on  your 
druggist  if  you  please,  and  ask  him  for  the 
strongest  acid  in  his  establishment— say  nitric 
acid  (aquafortis),  and  if  he  has  a  small  vial  with 
a  glass  stojiple,  he  will  give  it  to  you  in  that,  to 
keeji  it  fronr  getting  on  your  clothing  or  hands. 
But  if  he  has  none  such,  he  will  di-aw  upon  a 
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piece  of  wax,  to  make  a  stopple  that  is  acid  j^roof. 
Good  material  to  test  the  digestive  organ  of  man. 
But  why  not  abandon  the  box,  and  receive  from 
the  main  hive  double  the  amount  of  honey  by 
saving  the  comb  from  destruction  and  return- 
ing it  to  the  hives,  besides  preventing  an  open 
space  above  the  bees.  You  tliereby  also  obviate 
trouble  and  avoid  the  disinclination  of  the  bees  to 
enter  the  boxes  and  work.  In  all  my  experience 
I  am  certain  I  never  saw  a  colony  that  filled  a 
top  box,  without  first  damaging  the  prosi^ects 
of  the  queen,  by  filling  the  comb  in  the  main 
hive  so  full  of  honey  that  no  empty  cells  re- 
mained for  her  to  deposit  eggs  in.  In  some  cases 
I  have  known  hives  to  remain  with  a  box  on  top 
the  entire  summer  and  fall,  without  being  filled, 
though  the  main  hive  was  full  and  there  was 
for  months,  plenty  of  honey  to  be  gathered  from 
the  flowers,  and  during  the  early  part  of  sunnner 
the  bees  clustered  in  crowds  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive.  Bee-keepers  generally  can  testify 
that  such  cases  are  numerous. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  the  watchword 
of  the  day  is  (?;/w«?'fZ  and  ivptcavd.  Reader,  you 
that  are  vising  the  common  box  or  gum,  what 
kind  of  hive,  think  j-ou,  did  the  bees  occupy  five 
thousand  years  ago— say  the  first  swarm  that 
ever  occujjied  one  ?  I  suppose  it  was  some  old 
log  gum  or  box  hive,  with  the  combs  fastened 
to  the  sides.  You  have  advanced  perhaps  in 
everything  else  ;  tell  me  how  far  you  have  ad- 
vanced in  apicultural  science.  Tue  first  im- 
provement in  bee-hives  that  ever  materially 
assisted  me  in  bee-culturo,  is  of  very  modei-n  da  e. 
The  time  is  past  that  any  man  that  understands 
his  business,  will  make  a  specialty  of  bee-keep- 
ing, without  the  movable  frames.  The  sting  of 
the  bee  has  caused  suc'.i  terror  and  feai'  that  man 
in  all  ages  groped  his  way  in  chains  and  dark- 
ness till  recently,  so  far  as  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  cultvire  of  this  insect  is  concerned. 

In  the  one  item  of  an  attempted  adaptation  of 
the  hive  to  the  nature,  wants  and  iustincts  of 
the  bee,  thousands  of  i^ateuted  hives  have  failed 
and  been  an  injui-y  to  the  bee.  The  entire  dom- 
•icile  must  be  in  one  box,  without  division  boards 
or  combined  boxes,  either  side  by  side  or  on  top 
of  each  other.  The  surplus  honey  must  be  taken 
from  the  main  hive,  and  the  empty  combs  re- 
turned in  a  manner  to  keep  the  empty  cells  below 
— tliereby  adhering  to  the  golden  rule  in  bee- 
culture  :  ^^  Always  Jcecjj  your  colonics  strong  in 
nu-nibcrs,  so  that  when  plenty  of  lioney  is  produced 
by  tlie.  fliiiceis,  you  Iiave  jileniy  of  bees  to  gather  it.'^ 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  mere  emptying 
the  combs  of  their  honey,  and  re]jlacing  them 
where  they  were  before,  does  the  queen  no  good 
so  far  as  depositing  eggs  is  concerned.  Instinct 
teaches  her  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hive,  and  prompts  the  bees  to  store  their 
honey  above.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  combs 
containing  honey  and  brood,  are  emptied  and 
returned  to  their  original  place  the  brood  will 
occupy  the  same  position  that  it  did  before,  and 
no  increased  facility  is  given  to  the  queen  to 
increase  her  colony.  There  is  besides  the  ques- 
tionable propriety  of  emptying  combs  with  brood 
in  what  I  call  the  milky  state,  (from  one  to  four 
days  after  hatching.)  Will  it  not  be  chilled  in 
its  rapid  revolutions  in  the  emptying,  machine? 


Then  there  is  also  the  opening  up  of  a  larger 
space  above  the  bees.  This  open  space,  created 
by  emptying  tlie  honey  and  returning  the  comb, 
will,  it  is  true,  not  always  damage  the  prosperity 
of  the  hive  to  the  extent  if  the  combs  had  been 
altogether  removed.  Still,  the  licpiid  being  ex- 
tracted, an  empty  sjiace  results.  If,  however, 
the  honey  harvest  continues  only  a  short  time 
after  the  extraction,  the  bees  will  refill  the  cells. 
But  if  so,  and  the  honey  is  extracted  again,  here 
comes  the  vacuum  above  the  bees  once  more. 
Why  not  arrange  your  combs  in  frames  combined 
one  above  the  other,  and  thereby  obviate  the 
necessity  of  revolving  the  brood  ? 

,T.  W  Seay. 
Monroe,  Iowa. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

"  Tanging." 


Tlie  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,''^  in 
that  elegantly  written  and  somewhat  popular 
work,  gives  some  beautiful  pen  sketches  of  rural 
scenery  and  the  rustic  inhabitants  of  Old  Eng- 
land. In  portraying  the  character  of  one  David 
Johnson,  tailor  and  constable  of  Engebourn 
parish,  who  "  kept  the  King's  peace  and  made 
garments  of  all  kinds  for  a  livelihood,"  but, 
like  many  of  us  readers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  also,  "was  addicted  for  his  pleasure 
and  solace  to  the  keeping  of  bees,"  the  learned 
author  discourses  as  follows  : — 

"  The  constable's  bees  inhabited  a  row  of  hives 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  garden  which  ran  away 
at  the  back  of  the  cottage.  Now  David  loved 
gossip  well,  and  considered  it  a  part  of  his  duty, 
as  constable,  to  be  well  up  in  all  events  and 
rumors  which  happened  or  arose  within  his  liber- 
ties. But  he  loved  his  bees  better  than  gossip, 
and  as  he  was  now  in  hourly  expectation  that 
they  would  be  swarming  was  walking,  as  has 
been  said,  in  his  summer  house,  that  he  might 
be  on  hand  at  the  critical  moment.  The  rough 
table  on  which  he  was  seated  commanded  a  view 
of  the  hives  ;  his  big  scissors  and  some  .shred 
of  velveteen  lay  near  him  on  the  table  ;  also  the 
street-door  key  and  an  old  .shovel,  of  which  the 
uses  will  appear  presently.  ****** 
In  the  midst  of  whicli  thoughts  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  his  bees,  when  suddenly  a  great  hum- 
ming arose,  followed  by  a  rush  throug-li  the  air 
like  the  passing  of  an  express  train,  which 
recalled  him  to  himself.  He  jumped  from  the 
table,  casting  aside  the  coat  and  seizing  the  key 
and  shovel,  hurried  out  into  the  garden,  beating 
the  two  together  with  all  his  might. 

"  The  process  in  question,  known  in  country 
phrase  as  '■tanging,^  is  founded  upon  the  belief 
that  the  bees  will  not  settle  unless  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  peculiar  music  ;  and  the  constable, 
holding  faithfully  to  the  popular  belief,  rushed 
down  his  garden  '  tanging''  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended upon  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  soothing 
sound  would  induce  the  swarm  to  settle  at  once 
on  his  own  apple-trees. 

"Is  '■tanging''  a  superstition  or  not?  People 
learned  in  bees  ought  to  know,  but  I  never  hap- 
pened to  meet  any  one  who  had  considered  the 
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question.  It  is  curious  how  such  belief  or  super- 
stitions fix  themselves  in  the  popular  mind  of  a 
country  side,  and  are  held  by  the  wise  and  the  sim- 
ple alike.  David,  the  constable,  was  a  most  sensi- 
ble and  open-minded  man  of  his  time  and  class, 
but  Kemble  or  Akerman,  or  other  learned  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  would  have  vainly  explained  to 
him  that  '  tanrf  is  but  the  old  word  for  to  hold 
and  that  the  object  of  '  tanging^  is  not  to  lure  the 
bees  with  sweet  music  of  key  and  shovel,  but  to 
give  notice  to  the  neighbors  that  they  have 
swarmed,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  maternal 
hive  means  to  hold  on  to  his  right  to  the  emi- 
grants. David  would  have  listened  to  the  lecture 
with  pity,  and  hixve  retained  unshaken  belief  in 
his  music." 

Are  there  not  bee-keepers  in  this  our  country, 
day,  and  generation,  both  of  "the  Avise  and  the 
simple,"  who  cling  to  this  "superstition"  that 
there  is  something  in  the  "  sweet  music"  of  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  clatter  of  tin  pans  that  will  cause 
the  bees  to  settle  ;  and  who  yet  can  g-ive  no  good 
reason  for  entertaining  such  belief?  Will  not 
some  one  of  our  "learned  in  bees"  give  the 
origin,  reason,  &c.,  of  this  common  practice. 
TnADDEUs  Smith. 

Pelee  Island,  Ordario. 


[For  tbe  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Improvements  in  Bee-keeping. 

Agriculture,  arts  and  science  have  progressed 
with  amazing  strides  within  the  recollection  of 
the  older  and  even  middle-aged  men  of  the 
present  day.  The  nineteenth  century  is  remark- 
able for  its  improvements.  The  application  of 
steam  power,  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
numerous  canals,  steamships  and  boats,  the 
telegraph  wires  stretched  through  the  land  and 
laid  in  mid-ocean,  together  with  the  innumera- 
ble machines  to  facilitiite  labor  in  all  her  varied 
callings,  evidence  and  illustiate  these  facts. 

The  business  of  the  apiarian  has  likewise 
made  advances  by  the  improvement  of  the  home 
of  the  bees,  and  the  facilities  afforded  them  for 
storing  a  large  amount  of  surplus  honey  in  good 
shape  for  market.  Within  the  present  century 
the  writer  has  seen  the  following  progress. 

1.  Hives  with  one  single  apartment,  and  the 
honey  for  use  secured  by  the  destruction  of  the 
bees.  A  portion  of  the  honey  in  the  whitest 
combs  was  saved  in  the  comb  for  use.  The 
balance  strained,  and  the  comb  converted  to 
wax. 

2.  An  improvement  was  made  upon  this  sys- 
tem, substituting  a  wooden  box  for  the  straw 
hive,  and  placing  one,  two,  or  four  boxes  on  the 
top  of  hi>e,  with  corresponding  apertures  through 
the  top  of  the  hive  and  bottom  of  the  boxes,  for 
the  passage  of  the  bees.  This  gave  facilities  for 
securing  a  part  of  the  honey  in  good  shape,  to 
preserve  for  use  or  to  convey  to  market. 

3.  A  third  improvement  has  been,  by  an  in- 
crease of  surplus  box  room.  The  arrangement 
of  the  boxes  in  this  improvement,  has  been  in 
three  ways  : 

First,  by  placing  the  boxes  upon  each  side  of 
the  breeding  and  wintering  apartment ;  with 


corresponding  apertures  between  the  central 
ajjai'tment  and  the  boxes.  The  boxes  of  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  from  75  to  100  lbs. 

Second.  A  second  arrangement  has  been  plac- 
ing two  tiers  of  boxes  upon  the  top  of  the  hive, 
one  tier  standing  on  the  other,  with  correspond- 
ing apertures  in  the  entrances  from  the  hive  and 
bottoms  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  and  also 
between  the  top  of  the  lower  arid  bottom  of 
upper  tier.  By  the  hive  being  made  long  and 
the  box  room  may  equal  the  first  deep  from  75 
to  100  lbs. 

Third.  The  third  improvement  is,  placing  the 
surplus  boxes  upon  both  sides  and  top  of  the 
central  or  breeding  apartment,  occupying  the 
positions  where  the  bees  would  store  their  sur- 
plus honey  had  the  whole  been  one  room.  Brood 
in  the  centre,  and  stores  upon  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  brood. 

In  1860,  I  commenced  my  experiments  in  bee- 
keeping. I  constructed  my  hives  upon  this 
principle,  endeavoring  to  make  improvements 
which  resulted  in  the  Farmers  Hive,  patented 
tr^ept.  2,  1862.  Subsequent  improvements  were 
introduced  in  the  Eureka  hive,  i^atented  July 
2,  1867.  Of  this  hive  I  have  given  a  description 
with  illustrations  in    a  former  number  of    the 

"A.MERICAK  BkE  .ToUKNAL." 

4.  Another  improvement  has  been  made,  of 
considerable  importance.  I  now  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  bars,  fixed  or  movabl-",  and  mova- 
ble comb  frames.  Either  movable  bars  with 
side  guides,  or  movable  comb  frames,  are  con- 
sidered a  very  great  convenience,  almost  a  ne- 
cessity, for  artificial  swarming,  and  for  the 
exchange  of  queens.  Aside  from  these  changes, 
which  I  i-egard  as  improvements,  there  have 
been  many  others,  such-  as  the  introduction  of 
devices  to  give  security  against  the  ravages  of 
the  moth,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  bee- 
keeper in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  and  to 
secure  success.  These  devices  may,  some  of 
them,  be  valuable  ;  while  the  advantages  of  others 
]nay  exist  only  in  the  imagination  or  professions 
of  enthusiastic  or  interested  parties.  Every  man 
should  examine  and  judge  of  specific  changes, 
claimed  to  be  improvements,  for  himself,  and 
adopt  or  reject  them  from  the  deliberate  exer- 
cise of  his  own  judgment. 

The  introduction  of  surplus  boxes  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  improvements, 
as  it  secures  the  honey  in  its  b"st  shape  for 
preservation,  for  use  and  for  market.      "" 

A  great  amount  of  surplus  room  in  this  shape 
I  regard  as  a  great  improvement,  as  it  secures  a 
much  larger  amount  of  surplus  honey,  than  a 
smaller  nitmber  of  boxes  can.  From  all  my  ex- 
periments thus  far,  I  prefer  the  hive  with  sur- 
plus room  in  small  boxes  of  capacity  of  200  lbs. 
susceptible  of  an  increase  to  2.')0  lbs.  if  needed, 
to  one  with  boxes  of  larger  capacity.  The  bees 
in  such  a  hive,  effectually  shaded  and  secured 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  will  not  be  likely  to 
swarm,  if  the  boxes  were  i)laced  on  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season.  An  Italian  colony, 
with  a  iH'olific  queen,  will  generally  fill  all  the 
surplus  boxes. 

In  18G8,  I  had  eight  hives  in  a  bee-house  in 
which  they  were  eftectually  shaded.  Only  oiie 
of  the  eight  gave  a  swarm.     Six  were  Italian 
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colonies,  and  two  natives.  Neither  of  them 
swarmed,  except  one  of  the  natives,  upon  which 
all  the  boxes  were  not  placed  until  they  had 
commenced  preparations  for  swarming. 

I  observe  a  communication  in  the  December 
issue  of  your  Journal,  from  I'ev.  A.  C.  Manwell, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  giving  an  account  of 
his  trial  of  the  Eureka  hive,  in  which  the  pro- 
duct of  one  colony  of  Italians  was  two  new 
swarms  and  IGo  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  in  the 
boxes.  Had  they  not  swarmed,  they  woidd 
probably  have  stored  more  than  200  11)s.  of  sur- 
plus. This  report  of  Mr.  Manwell  goes  to  con- 
firm the  great  importance  of  ample  box  room 
for  surplus.  I  will  give  furtlier  views  in  some 
future  numbers  of  your  Journal.  Should  any 
one  of  your  I'eaders  wish  further  information,  I 
will  send  it  on  receiving  their  address  and 
stamp  cover  to  postage. 

Jasper  Hazen. 

Albany,  N.  T. 


[For  the  Americau  Beo  Journal.] 


Eow  to  make  Glass  Surplus  Honey  Boxes. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  my  early  experience  in  bee- 
keeping, T  endeavored  to  construct  glass  boxes 
for  surplus  honey,  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Mr.  Quinby  ;  but,  owing  to  the  variable  thick- 
ness of  glass,  and  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the 
pieces  to  exactly  the  right  size,  I  found  that  to 
construct  a  neat  box  in  that  way,  required  so 
much  time  and  labor,  that  I  was  constrained  to 
abandon 'the  method. 

I  then  tried  paper  fastenings,  using  no  wood, 
except  for  tops  and  bottoms.  This  I  found  to 
answer  well,  and  made  a  beautiful  box.  The 
only  difficulty  was  to  hold  the  glass  in  the  proper 
position  until  the  fastenings  were  applied.  This 
difficulty  I  finally  obviated  by  the  following 
means  :  My  boxes  are  six  by  six  inches,  and  five 
inches  high  ;  get  out  a  block  of  soft,  light  wood, 
two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  thick  and  six 
inches  square,  (nailing  two  or  more  pieces  of  the 
inner  plank  together,  letting  the  grain  cross, 
until  the  proper  thickness  is  obtained,  will  an- 
swer as  well, )  get  out  also  a  square  piece  of  plank, 
about  three- fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  square,  which,  after  sawing  out 
of  each -cTTrner  a  block  two  inches  square,  is  to  be 
nailed  centrally  to  the  blocks  first  described,  the 
corners  of  Avhich  will  project  over  the  space  left 
by  removing  the  blocks  from  the  corners.  (The 
thin  i)iece  last  described  is  to  form  the  base  of 
the  block.)  Now  make  a  mortice  or  hole  in  ihe 
base  board,  on  each  side  and  about  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  from  the  blocks.  In  these 
insert  a  substantial  peg  or  standard,  with  a 
shoulder  on  the  outside,  to  hold  it  firmly,  leaving 
space  enough  between  the  standard  and  the  cen- 
tral block  to  receive  the  thickest  glass  without 
jamming.  Make  a  few  thick  wedges,  about  two 
inches  long,  have  your  glass  cut  in  pieces  five  by 
six  inches  ;  place  one  piece  on  each  side  of  the 
block,  the  lower  edge  resting  on  the  base  board  ; 
insv-rt  a  wedge  between  each  standard  and  the 
glass,  to  hold  the  latter  against  the  block.     Slide 


the  glass  along  until  the  corners  are  as  near  true 
as  possible,  (a  slight  opening  or  projection  wdll 
not  materially  injure  it.)  You  have  now  the 
form  of  your  box  complete.  Have  some  strong 
paper  (colored  can  be  used,  if  desired,)  cut  into 
strips  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  Make 
a  paste  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  glue  in  a  pint 
of  water  ;  add  a  teacupful  of  flour  well  stirred,^ 
with  water  and  free  from  lumps  ;  boil  until  as 
thick  as  can  conveniently  be  applied  with  a 
brush  ;  cut  your  strips  of  paper  into  lengths  of 
five  inches,  apply  paste,  and  place  one  centrally 
on  each  corner  of  the  box,  and  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  press  until  the  paper  is  ai^plied  smoothly. 
(The  corners  of  the  base  board  being  removed, 
there  is  nothing  under  the  corners  of  the  box  to 
interfere  with  your  applying  the  strijjs  of  paper. ) 
The  lumber  for  the  tops  and  bottoms  should  be 
of  light  material,  and  as  thin  as  possible— about 
the  thickness  of  veneering  is  best.  Each  piece 
(top  and  bottom)  should  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
wider  and  longer  than  the  inside  measurement 
of  the  box.  If  the  boxes  are  6  by  6,  the  toi)S  and 
bottoms  should  be  6|  by  Q^.  Place  the  top  on 
the  box,  use  a  strip  of  pajier  wider,  if  necessary, 
tlian  for  the  corners  ;  apply  it  around  the  top, 
turn  it  down  over  tlie  wood,'  remove  the  wedges, 
and  with  the  thumbs  under  the  base  board,  and 
two  fingers  of  each  hand,  pressing  two  opjiosite 
sides  of  tlie  box  against  the  block ;  invert 
it ;  lift  out  the  block  when  the  paste  is  some- 
what dry ;  put  on  the  bottom  and  fasten  it 
in  the  same  manner,  and  your  box  is  completed. — 
It  is  best  to  have  a  nvimber  of  blocks,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  alternately  ;  and  thus  allow  the 
paste  to  become  dry,  before  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  block  from  the  box.  There  should 
also  be  strips  i  by  ^  or  |  of  an  inch,  nailed  across 
the  grain,  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  base  board, 
to  prevent  its  warping,  and  to  elevate  it  slightly 
for  convenience  in  raising  to  invert,  when  the 
block  is  to  be  removed. 

These  boxes  I  have  used  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  I  have  sent  thousands  of  them  to  market, 
and  have  never  yet  fimnd  the  paper  deficient  in 
strength.  Indeed,  I  have  had  boxes  to  fall  and 
the  glass  fractured  in  many  pieces,  and  yet  the 
fastenings  failed  to  give  way.  By  using  gilt  or 
other  ornamental  paper,  and  by  properly  com- 
bining complementary  colors,  they  can  be  made 
of  the  most  attractive  appearance  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  can  be  made  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  rapidity.  I  have  often  made  one  hun- 
dred per  day,  including  the  cutting  of  the  glass. 
A  lady,  or  even  a  girl  of  a  dozen  years,  can  make 
them  with  grent  facility.  I  can  confidently  re- 
commend all  who  use  glass  boxes,  to  try  these, 
as  it  will  cost  nothing  more  than  an  hour's  work 
to  prepare  the  block.  You  may  fiiil  to  get  them 
to  stand  just  right,  the  first  few  trials,  if  you  use 
but  one  block  ;  but  "try  again,"  and  you  will 
soon  wonder  you  ever  failed  at  all. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  plan  for  boring  holes  in 
hives  or  crown  boards,  for  placing  surplus  honey 
boxes  over.  In  the  first  place,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  most  of  your  readers  use  boxes  with 
both  tops  and  bottoms  -open  bottom  boxes  being 
unsuitable  for  transportation.  It  is  very  incon- 
venient to  be  obliged  to  bore  more  than  one  hole 
in  each  box,  as  it  is  some  trouble  to  get  them  so 
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that  they  will  correspond  with  those  in  the  hive  or 
crown  board.  And  uiy  experience  has  been  that, 
by  using  one  sufficiently  large  (two  inches)  the 
combs  would  be  extended  down  through  it 
into  the  hive  ;  besides  the  liability  to  have  brood 
in  the  surplus  boxes  by  the  queen  entering  them. 
To  obviate  this,  with  a  two-inch  centre  bit,  bore 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  in  your  hive  or  crown 
board,  at  the  point  at  which  you  wish  to  jilace  a 
box  ;  then  with  a  one-inch  bit,  bore  four  holes  at 
equal  distance  from  each  other  entirely  through 
the  board  and  around  the  circumference  of  the 
large  one,  allowing  the  bit  to  cut  into  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  latter  sufficient  to  allow  one 
or  more  bees  to  pass.  AVlien  tlie  box  (which  is 
to  have  a  two-inch  hole  through  its  bottom),  is 
placed  in  position,  it  will  cover  the  one-inch  holes, 
but  the  bees  will  pass  from  them  into  the  shallow 
two-inch  excavation,  and  thence  into  the  box. 
This  arrangement  will  prevent  the  extension  of 
combs  into  the  hive,  and  yet  aft'ord  the  bees  all 
needful  facilities  for  entering  the  boxes ;  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  the  first  queen  in  boxes  placed 
over  holes  thus  arranged.  Of  course  there  is  to 
be  a  two-inch  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the 
honey  box,  which  is  placed  centrally  over  the 
shallow  one  in  the  top  of  tlie  hive.  Those  who 
have  faith  in  the  5-32  of  an  inch  arrangement, 
can  bore  the  two  inch  hole  to  that  depth,  for  ex- 
cluding the  queen  ;  but  I  can  assure  tliem  that 
it  is  unnecessary. 

Nov/,  in  conclusion,  I  hope  that  none  of  our 
gentlemen  of  the  patent  right  persuasion  will 
find  anything  herein  contained  that  meditates 
againstany  of  their  privileges,  either  civil,  social, 
or  religious.  Perhaps  these  suggestions  are  not 
new,  but  as  I  have  seen  no  allusion  to  boxes 
made  in  this  way,  I  lioije  tlie  piece  may  be  of 
service  to  some  who  find  it  difficult  to  make  neat 
boxes,  in  which  to  have  their  honey  stored  in 
the  most  attractive  form. 

I.  M.  WORDEN. 

Mobile,  Ala., 

P.  S.  —  If  any  prefer  boxes  without  bottoms, 
they  can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  by  using  a 
strip  of  paper  1  finches  long  for  each  corner,  and 
applying  it  horizontally,  allowing  one-lialf  of  its 
width  to  project  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  then 
turning  it  over  and  pressing  it  down  smooth  on 
the  inside  of  the  box.  Where  the  distance  to  be 
transported  is  short  or  by  water,  such  boxes  will 
be  sufficiently  secure  ;  and  when  filled,  they  may 
be  inverted  and  covered  with  glass  cut  the  proper 
size.— I.  M.  W. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jouruul.] 


Part  of  my  Experience. 


Mil.  Editor  : — As  Novice  says,  I  must  write 
you  some  account  of  my  experience — my  reverses 
and  success  in  the  bee  business,  which  I  think 
the  most  peculiar  business  of  all  connected  with 
rural  life.  When  I  commenced  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  required  so  much  study  ;  but  I  would  not 
give  it  up  now  on  any  account,  for  I  can  make 
more  money  out  of  my  bees,  than  from  anything 
else  on  the  farm. 

Last  fall  I  put  in  to  winter  forty   stands   in 


movable  comb  hives  ;  and  on  the  first  of  May,  I 
had  seventeen  left.  The  most  peculiar  thing 
was,  I  had  one  or  two  stands  from  which  I  did 
not  take  any  honey,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
die  ;  and  nearly  all  that  gave  me  only  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  died  also  ;  while  those 
that  gave  me  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  pounds  came  out  all  right,  and 
are  very  strong  now.  Was  it  the  quantity  of 
honey  retained  by  my  bees  that  caused  their 
death,  or  was  it  something  else  ? 

I  procured  thirty-six  colonies  in  old  box  hives, 
in  the  winter  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  six 
miles  from  my  home  ;  and  I  lost  fourteen  of  them. 
They  appeared  to  die  from  the  same  disease  or 
cause  that  destroyed  those  in  the  movable  comb 
hives.  One  bee-keeper  living  ten  miles  from 
here,  lost  fifty  out  of  eighty  stocks.  More  bees 
have  died  around  here  than  I  liave  ever  known 
before. 

Bees  are  doing  very  poorly  here  this  year. 
We  have  no  swarms,  and  not  very  much  honey. 
It  has  not  rained  here  in  ninety-five  days.  I 
have  lived  in  Illinois  twenty-four  years,  and 
never  saw  such  a  dry  time  in  all  that  period. 

R.    MiLLEK. 

Bochelle,  Jlliii'm,  July  4,  1 870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joarual.] 

Trouble  among  Bees. 


Having  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Joui-nal 
for  some  time,  I  cannot  well  do  without  it.  I 
would  like  to  contribute  something  occasionally 
to  the  large  stock  of  useful  information  with 
whicli  its  pages  are  filled,  and  hope  to  do  so  at 
some  future  time  ;  but  at  present  I  wish  to  draw 
still  more  from  the  experience  of  others. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  bees  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  have  the  foul-brood,  but  being  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  disease  (except  from  description  i 
I  hesitated  long  in  the  decision.  It  is  not  as 
rapid  nor  as  fatal  in  its  development  as  I  ex- 
pected. Are  there  difierent  degrees,  or  is  there 
a  milder  form  of  the  disease '?  It  seems  to  me 
a  more  particular  description  of  the  first  symj)- 
toms,  by  which  an  entire  nov'ce  in  this  -disease 
could  detect  it,  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  all. 
The  frame  hives  are  largely  used  in  this  vicinity. 
I  commenced  operating  on  the  disease  after 
Quinby's  plan,  by  taking  away  the  comb,  and 
putting  the  bees  in  a  new  hive  without  comb. 
They  connnenced  to  build  comb  nicely,  and 
filled  it  with  eggs.  After  a  day  or  two  I  gave 
them  some  good  comb  clear  of  disease.  All 
went  on  swimmingly  until  the  time  for  the 
young  bees  to  come  forth,  when  I  discovered 
that  they  were  being  dragged  out,  in  all  stages, 
many  of  them  minus  wings  or  legs,  &c.,  much 
the  same  as  when  a  swarm  is  troubled  with 
worms,  or  has  had  the  brood  killed  by  sudden 
cool  weather.  I  examined  the  colony  this 
morning,  and  found  the  bees  cutting  the  brood 
comb  all  in  pieces  in  their  vain  endeavors  to  ex- 
tricate the  young  from  the  cells.  The  latter 
were  also  doing  tlieir  best  to  get  out— active  and 
lively.     Those  of  sufficient  age  had  the  caps  of 
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their  cells  removed,  and  in  some  cases  the  rest 
of  the  comb  mostly  cut  away,  and  still  they 
were  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  being  evi- 
dently entangled  in  the  cocoons.  The  loss  of 
legs  and  wings  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the 
older  bees  trying  to  help  them.  There  were  no 
worms  in  the  hive,  and  the  swarm  is  rather  a 
weak  one.* 

I  liardly  think  this  the  effect  of  foul-brood, 
but  am  not  siwe.  I  have  seen  isolated  a  single 
young  bee  dragged  out  of  the  hive  in  a  similar 
condition,  but  could  usually  find  more  or  less 
worms  at  work  inside.  But  liere  the  entire 
brood  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  condition. 
Will  not  some  mge  Beeisf,  if  any  such  tliere  be, 
give  through  the  Journal  such  explanation  as 
they  can  ;  and  also  something  further  on  foul- 
brood  ? 

I  fear  this  article  is  too  long  ;  but  should  you 
deem  it  worth  insertion,  I  will  in  my  next  try 
to  give  you  a  history  of  my  own  case  of  foul-brood. 
Some  of  the  I'eaders  may  think  I  ought  to  have 
done  so  first ;  but  this  case  seemed  most  pvomi- 
nen  t. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  July  number  of 
the  Journal  has  come  to  hand.  In  it  Mr.  John 
M.  Price  has  an  article  on  prolific  and  hardy 
queens,  which  accords  with  my  experience 
very  closely.  Some  ten  years  since  I  attempted 
artificial  swarming,  mostly  after  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  plan  of  forced  queens,  but  could  not 
succeed  to  my  satisfaction  in  raising  good 
queens.  Mr.  Price's  ]}\an  may  work  better,  I 
have  opijosed  artificial  swarming  for  the  above 
reason. 

R.  B  Mekritt. 

Battle  Creek,  Mieldgan. 

*  This  is  certainly  not  a  cnse  of  foal-broid,  for  in  that  the 
brood  perishes  in  the  cells  a  ter  it  is  capped,  uuiie  issuiug 
therefrom,  or  being  capable  of  malvini;  any  effort  to  do  so.  The 
dead  larva  speedily  dPComp.i.ses  and  becomes  putrid,  being 
converted  into  a  dark  brownish,  viscid,  fetid  mass  vvliich  if 
Undisturbed,  t'r.iduilly  dries  up  in  the  cell.  There  are  no 
'■  first  symptoms"  liy  whicli  the  disease  in  its  iucipiency  can 
be  detected,  though,  to  an  experienced  eye,  its  existence  is 
betrayed  early,  by  a  peculiar  hue  and  appearance  which  the 
capping  oftlie  cells  as.suraej?. — Ed. 


[For  the  Araeric:in  Bee  Journal.] 

Price's  Sectional  and  Casket  Bee  Hive. 


Mr.  Editor,  and  bee-keepers  in  general,  I 
bring  to  your  notice  my  improvement  in  bee- 
hives, which  is  used  either  in  the  horizontal  or 
angling  position.  In  this  hive  I  have  overcome 
all  the  objections  to  the  angling  position  of  the 
frames — such  as  the  impossibility  of  getting 
straight  combs  in  frames  hung  in  that  position, 
without  each  alternate  frame  being  filled  with 
comb.  In  this  hive  I  have  secui-ed  a  wai'in  com- 
pact breeding  apartment,  "movable"  for  large 
outside  cases — allowing  it  to  be  wintered  on  its 
sumiiier  stand,  (ir  removed  from  the  case  to  a 
bee-house,  cellar  or  other  repository.  I  have 
also  secured  the  advantages  of  movable  parti- 
tions, by  using  my  glass  honey  cells — a  set  on 
each  side  of  the  sectional  hive.  By  the  removal 
of  a  cell  from  either  side,  the  sections  can  be 
moved  from  each  other,  thus  securing  great  fa- 
cility and  ease  of  handling  the  combs  and  man- 


agement of  the  bees.  I  have  also  secured,  by 
the  use  of  my  comb-bars,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
shallow  chamber,  as  a  passage  way  for  the  bees 
over  the  combs  in  winter.  And  by  the  use  of 
my  wide  top  and  nari'ow  raised  bottom  sections, 
all  danger  of  killing  or  maiming  of  the  queen  or 
bees  is  removed — a  most  troublesome  and  vexa- 
tious peculiarity  of  the  square  frame,  from  tip- 
ping, and  thrice  enhanced  if  the  frames  touch 
or  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  It  is  simple 
and  easily  made  in  all  its  parts,  without  any 
complicated  contrivances,  thereby  securing  im- 
munity from  the  ravages  of  the  moth  worm.  As 
it  overcomes  all  the  imperfections  of  and  objec- 
tions to  the  horizontal  or  angling  position  of 
the  combs,  it  will  suit  all  tastes  and  preferences 
of  position;  and  being  perfect  in  itself  as  an  in- 
ner hive,  it  allows  of  the  use  of  all  good,  tight, 
large  cases  or  packing  boxes  from  the  stores, 
which  can  be  had  cheap — thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  their  special  manufacture.  Anybody 
who  can  use  a  saw,  square  or  hammer,  and  drive 
a  nail,  can  make  them. 

This  is  the  only  bee-hive  invented  that  wnll 
answer,  as  such,  in  all  climates;  and  that  has 
simple  yet  efficient  means  for  safely  wintering, 
breeding  or  stimulating  bees,  ai.d  has  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  complete  tiive  for  the  successful  and 
profitable  management  of  bees.  The  invention 
consists  of  a  hive  made  of  sections,  consisting  of 
four  slats  or  bars  attached  at  the  corners  in  rec- 
tangular form,  two  of  which  are  wider  than  the 
others  and  provided  at  the  inside  with  slats  for 
the  comb  bars.  The  said  sections  being  confined 
in  a  rack  or  casket,  and  laid  on  a  platform  hav- 
ing a  deep  angular  groove,  in  which  the  hive  is 
laid  on  one  corner,  and  may  be  turned  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  required.  The  hive  so 
constructed  is  designed  to  be  wrapped  in  cold 
weather  with  canvass;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
in  an  exterior  case.  The  hive  may  be  laid  fiat 
on  the  side,  on  a  suitable  support,  if  preferred, 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  changed  in  position 
for  stimulating  the  bees.  To  secure  straight 
combs,  remove  the  platform  from  the  outside 
case  and  lay  the  casket  and  sectional  hive  flat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  case,  covering  the  entrance 
with  tin  or  other  suitable  covering,  (while  the 
hive  is  in  this  position, )  with  a  fly  hole  in  it. 

By  means  of  this  improved  hive  1  am  enabled 
to  preserve  the  bees  in  cold  weather,  by  wrap- 
ping the  canvass  cover  around  them,  much  bet- 
ter than  can  be  done  by  the  hives  now  in  use. 

My  patent  embraces — 

1.  The  combination  of  the  hive  composed  of  the 
casket  and  internal  sections  as  described  in  my 
specification,  and  the  V  shaped  b.ase  adapted  lor 
turning  the  hive  and  supporting  it  in  the  angular 
position. 

2.  The  internal  sections  composed  of  two  wide 
bars,  tapering  at  the  top;  two  narrow  bars  ;  and 
the  projecting  comb  bar. 

John  M.  Price. 
Buffalo  Grove,  Iowa. 


The  spring  of  870  has  not  been  a  good  one 
for  making  maple  sugar.  It  is  believed  that  the 
quantity  made  in  Vermont  this  year,  will  but 
little  exceed  half  the  usual  crop. 
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Washington,  August,  1870. 

11^"  Several  communicatious  alreadj'  in  type  are  un- 
avoidably crowded  out ;  and  others  were  received  too 
late  for  this  number  of  the  Journal. 


'  The  article  on  controlling  the  fertilization  of 
the  queen  bee,  translated  for  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  will  of  course  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  breeding  queens.  The  process  is  claimed 
to  be  reliable,  and  when  properly  employed  always 
successful.  We  trust  it  may  be  promptly  tested  in 
various  quarters,  and  the  result  of  the  experiments 
communicated  for  publication. 

To  make  the  cylindrical  queen  cage  required,  take 
a  piece  of  board  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
with  a  brace  bit,  cut  out  a  circular  disc  one  and  three- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter.  Now  take  a  piece  of  wire 
gauze  one  and  a  half  inches  broad  and  six  inches  long, 
pass  it  around  the  periphery  of  the  disc  and  fasten  it 
thereto  with  a  small  tack  driven  into  its  edge  through 
the  overlapping  portion  of  the  gauze,  and  also  at 
t  rce  more  equidistant  points  on  the  pcri])hery. 
Then,  gently  compressing  the  thus  formed  cylinder 
between  thumb  and  finger,  so  as  to  diminish  its 
diameter  slightly  at  the  open  end,  secure  it  by  passing 
a  piece  of  wire  through  the  overlap  and  twisting 
the  ends  togethm-.  This  completes  the  cage  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Kleine  queen  cage,  now 
generally  used  in  Germany  for  confiuiug  queens  on 
the  comb. 


[J^^  We  really  cannot  consent  to  devote  more  of 
our  space  to  the  controversy  which  sprung  up  in  our 
columns  between  two  of  our  bee-keeping  friends. 
Both  have  repeatedly  had  their  say,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  statement  and  counter-statement  would  be 
alike  uninteresting  and  unprofitable.  The  whole 
trouble  obviously  grew  out  of  the  mistake  of  an  offi- 
cial, with  which  neither  party  had  any  concern  oi- 
responsibility.  We  think  if  they  w-illgood-humoredly 
review  the  case  they  will  become  satisfied  that 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  already  been 
said.  Mistakes  and  misuuderstandiugs  should  not 
be  allowed  to  ijroduee  ill-feelings  and  estrangement. 


Whence  Came  our  Koiiey  Bees? 

That  our  common  honey  btes  are  of  foreign  origin 
is  universally  admitted ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  whence  they  came,  or  when  tliey  were  intro- 
duced ;  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  brought  from  England.  Those  in  the  Eastern 
States  may  liave  been  thence  derived  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  those  in  the  Middle  States  came  from  the 
same  quarter. 

In  a  pamphlet  republished  in  the  "  Historical  Mag- 


azine," Vol.  VI.,  September,  1863,  page  268,  entitkd 
"  Good  Okder  Established  "  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  in  America  :  by  Thomas  Budd,  origin- 
ally printed  in  the  year  1685,  occurs  the  following 
passage,  referring  to  those  then  colonies  : 

"  Bees  are  found  by  the  experience  of  several  per- 
son that  keep  them,  to  thrive  very  well." 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  bees  must  have  been 
kept  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  long  enough 
prior  to  the  close  of  168.5,  to  make  the  term  "expe- 
rience" applicable  to  those  who  kept  them.  It  is 
also  well-known  that  bees  were  abundant,  even  in 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  while  they  were  yet 
comparatively  rare  in  New-England,  Avhere  they 
were  introduced  from  "the  mother  country,"  in 
1680.  They  must  thus  have  been  derived  from  a  dis- 
tinct importation,  if  not  from  a  different  stock.  We 
incline  to  the  latter  conjecture,  and  for  tliis  reason  : 
We  know  that  the  bees  in  the  Middle  States  were  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  bee  moth  till  about  the  year 
1805,  and  that  this  pest  came  thither  from  New-Eng- 
land. How  long  the  insect  existed  there,  before  it 
became  so  devastating  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  bee- 
keepers, is  not  known  ;  but  its  pirogress  south  and 
west  is  traceable,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  stranger  south  of  the  Hudson.  Though  not  noticed 
early,  it  was  doubtless  imported  with  tlie  first  bees 
carried  to  New-England,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  importa- 
tions of  Italian  bees,  whether  made  from  Italy  direct, 
or  from  Germany,  always  bring  with  them  the  moth 
or  the  miller,  or  both.  This  we  believe  is  invariably 
the  case.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  trunk 
and  wardrobe  of  Herman,  who  accompanied  the  stocks 
imported  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  were  thus  in- 
fected ;  and  observation  shows  that  it  is  so  common 
an  occurrence  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  invariably 
true.  It  follows,  we  conceive,  that  the  bees  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Middle  States  came  from  a  country 
where  the  bee-moth  did  not  exist.  That  country,  and 
the  only  country  in  Europe  thus  free  and  having  early 
communication  with  the  New  World,  is  Sweden  ;  and 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  had  settlements  in  Pennsylva- 
vania  and  Delaware  as  early  as  1637.  Mead  was  their 
favorite  beverage  ;  and  they  would  certainly  be  likely 
to  carry  with  them  in  their  emigration,  the  means 
of  supplying  themselves  with  it,  and  would  thus  in- 
troduce a  bee  not  troaphd  wilh  the  moth.  They  could 
do  this,  and  emigrants  from  no  other  country  could  ; 
lor  the  bee-moth  was  not  known  in  Sweden  till  within 
the  last  twenty  years — the  desire  to  possess  the 
Italian  bee  having  carried  that  baneful  pest  tliither 
also. 


Notice  to  Bee-Keepers. 

The  time  for  holding  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  changed 
from  August  10th  and  11th  to  December  31st  and 
33d,  1870.  A.  F.  Moon, 

Frcsiderd  Jlichvjan  Bee-Keejiem'  Association. 
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Pelee  Island,  Ontario,  June  21, 1S70.  — The  season 
here  has  been  very  favorable  for  bees — the  weather  gen- 
erally such  that  they  conld  fly.  Brooding  has  been 
rapid,  and  swarming  early.  My  flrst  swarm  came 
May  29th.  I  have  just  examined  it  and  found  all 
the  frames  full,  except  one,  and  a  number  of  queen 
cells  capped  preparatory  to  swarming.  Although 
white  clover  is  very  abundant,  they  are  storing  but 
little  honey  in  boxes.  I  would  like  less  swarming 
and  more  honey. 

A  man,  three  miles  from  here,  caught  astray  swarm 
last  season,  which  evidently  came  from  the  woods, 
but  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  having  crossed  with 
my  Italian  drones.  He  put  it  in  a  goods  box,  twelve 
by  fourteen  inches,  and  three  feet  high,  which  th(jy 
filled  and  swarmed  this  spring  before  my  best  Italian 
colony  in  a  frame  hive,  and  in  a  week  after  swarmed 
again.  I  leave  the  fact  without  any  comment. — T. 
Smith. 

Minnesota  City,  June  16. — Bees  are  doing  very 
well  here  at  present,  and  are  at  work  in  top  boxes. 
Some  Italian  stocks  have  swarmed  five  times.  If 
everything  runs  smooth,  and  we  do  not  have 
any  drouth  to  cut  off  our  pasture,  we  shall  get  a  good 
yield  of  honey.  I  will  keep  a  record  of  all  the  honey 
obtained  this  season,  and  wish  all  bee-keepers  would 
do  the  same,  and  rej^ort  next  fall  through  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.— W.  Rowley. 

PoKT  Clinton,  Ohio,  June  10. — Bees  are  doing  well 
here.  Swarming  and  storing  honey  in  boxes. — P.  S. 
Van  Rensselaer. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  19. — Mr.  Walker,  who  is 
working  for  me,  changed  a  colony  of  bees  that  had 
been  in  one  hive  twenty-one  years.  The  comb  was 
very  thick  and  heavy  on  the  edges  ;  but  where  the 
brood  was  the  cells  were  apparently  as  large  as  any  in 
new  comb.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?—G.  B. 
Olney. 

NoRWALK,  Ohio,  June  23. — Bees  are  doing  splendid 
here  this  summer,  have  mostly  swarmed,  and  are 
storing  honey  very  fast.  — C.  H.  IIoyt. 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  June  32. — I  find  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
Bees  are  doing  very  well  in  this  section  this  spring. 
Swarminii-  commenced  early.  The  first  swarm  of 
Italians  issued  on  the  35th  of  May.  All  populous 
stocks  are  working  in  boxes,  and  if  the  season  con- 
tinues favorable  there  will  be  a  large  yield  of  honey. 
— J.  P.  Moore. 

Bloomfield,  Ontario,  June  23. — My  bees  wintered 
finely  in  the  cellar  described  on  page  7G,  Vol.  V,  of 
the  Bee  Journal.  I  have  forty-five  old  stocks — black 
and  hybrids,  and  have  had  six  natural  swarms.  Bees 
are  storing  honey  rapidly  from  white  clover.  Some 
colonies  have  stored  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  in 
boxes. — G.  Cork. 

Amesburg,  Mass.,  June  32. — The  bees  are  doing 
finely  this  season  in  these  parts  ;  that  is,  such  as  were 
wintered  well.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  to  keep 
the  white  clover  blooming  ;  and  I  have  oue-lourth  of 
an  acre  of  Alsike  clover  this  season,  which  the  bees 
like  well.  I  shall  have  some  boxes  of  honey  to 
take  off  this  week.  Success  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal. — A.  Green. 

Mahomet,  Ills.,  June  22. — Bee-keeping  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  in  this  country.  The  Langstrolh  hive  is 
in  use  witli  us,  and  find  it  far  ahead  of  any  other 
hive.  Bees  are  doing  finely  here  this  season.  A  great 
deal  of  swarming  is  done  artificially  with  us. — J.  B. 
Cherry. 


Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  June  33. — Inclosed  you  will 
find  two  dollars,  subscription  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  another  year.  I  would  not  do  without  it 
for  twice  its  present  j^rice. — J.  Miller. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa,  June  23. — Bees  in  this  vicinity 
have  not  done  very  well  until  within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  had  got  pretty  nearly  through  with 
their  last  year's  honey,  but  are  now  storing  honey 
very  rapidly.  I  know  of  onlj-  one  natural  swarm 
having  issued  yet,  though  I  have  had  two  issues 
which  conld  hardly  be  called  natural  swarms.  I  re- 
moved the  queen  from  one  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
having  queen  cells  constructed,  and  did  not  watch 
them  quite  close  enough.  I  found,  after  the  swarm8 
issued,  that  there  was  a  young  queen  with  it,  and  one 
in  the  old  hive.  The  otlier  swarm  came  from  a  colo- 
ny that  had  lost  its  queen  unknown  to  me.  This 
swarm  had  two  young  queens,  and  the  old  stock  had 
one.  We  expect,  if  pasturage  continues  good  for 
eight  or  ten  days  longer,  to  have  some  swanns,  unless 
precautions  be  taktn  to  prevent  swarming. — J.  P. 
Fortdne. 

Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.,  June  25. — Before  I  had  the 
Bee  Journal  I  would  not,  for  any  price,  open  a  hive 
with  bees  in  it;  and  did  not  know  the  use  of  the  mova- 
ble comb  hive  ;  in  fact,  I  knew  nothing  about  bees. 
I  now  have  thirty  stocks,  eight  of  them  Italianized, 
and  shall  have  them  all  changed  to  the  "•'  golden 
bands"  by  fall.  I  have  one  hive  with  twelve  o-lb. 
boxes  in  it,  all  full,  and  nearly  every  cell  sealed. 
They  will  be  ready  for  market  in  two  days.  The 
white  clover  season  is  not  more  than  half  gone  yet. 
Who  can  beat  that  for  honey  in  sixteen  days  ?  I  was 
obliged  to  make  a  honey  slinger  to  empty  combs  for 
my  young  queens  to  lay  in  this  week.  I  have  five 
hives  from  which  I  had  taken  their  queen,  and  given 
them  young  Italian  queens  loo  young  yet  to  com- 
mence laying;  and  as  fast  as  the  brood  hatched  the 
cells  were  tilled  with  honey,  leaving  no  chance  to  de- 
posit eggs.  But  I  have  remedies  at  hand  for  that 
now.  Success  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  and  all 
its  readers.— C.  L,  French. 

Atchison,  Kansas,  June  26. — Bees  are  doing  better 
here  this  year,  so  far,  than  I  have  known  for  some 
years. — J.  Belz. 

Peru,  Ohio,  June  28. — Bees  are  doing  well  here. 
Mine  have  had  the  swarming  mania,  but  it  is  about 
over  now.  I  never  saw  bees  work  on  red  clover  be- 
fore, as  they  do  to-day — much  more  than  on  whi  e 
clover.     The  Alsike  is  their  "hobby."— F.  F.  Nunn. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  38.— As  soon  as  I  can  find 
time,  I  shall  try  to  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  of  our  friends  the  two  questions — "  Can 
bees  be  7cept  in  cities  ?^^  and  '■^  Are  bees  profitable  ?^^  I 
have  taken  from  my  twenty  hives  of  bees  already 
over  twelve  hundred  (1300)  pounds  of  honey,  partly 
machine  strained  and  partly  in  combs  in  small  frames, 
and  my  hives  are  full  now. — C.  F.  Muth. 

Athens,  Ohio,  June  39. — No  end  to  bees  and 
honey  th.s  season.  Natives  beat  the  Italians  all  to 
smash  ! — J.  W.  Bayard. 

Annawan,  Ills.,  June  39. — The  weather  is  ex- 
tremely hot.  Bees  are  gathering  a  large  amount  of 
honey,  and  swarming  but  little. — W.  Troyek. 

Richmond,  Ohio,  June  29. — Bees  are  doing  very 
well  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  have  swarmed 
very  extensively,  and  have  stored  a  large  amount  of 
honey.  I  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  box  honey 
ready  for  market,  which  I  can  sell  at  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound  on  hauling  it  ten  miles.  My  best  wishes 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  and  its  success.  I 
think  it  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. — J. 
W.  Taylor. 
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Broad  Run  Station,  Va.,  June  29. — My  bees  are 
doing  splendidly,  and  I  hope  to  reap  a  good  profit 
from  tlieui  this  year,  if  the  weather  only  keej^s  season- 
able.— H.  White. 

Clifton,  Tenn.,  June  29. — Enclosed  find  two  dol- 
lars for  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal ;  as  I  am  a  new  beginner  in  bee-culture  (on  the 
new  system)  I  cannot  well  do  without  the  valuable 
information  obtained  by  its  perusal.  About  three 
months  of  the  best  part  of  the  season  has  been  lost 
to  bees  here,  as  they  gathered  no  honey  till  about  the 
20th  of  this  month.  Previous  to  that  time  there  was 
not  more  than  one  swarm  from  one  hundred  colonies. 
Several  stocks  starved  during  May  and  June,  caused 
by  many  blossoms  being  killed  by  the  late  frosts  ;  and 
others  afforded  no  honey. — C.  Weeks. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Kt.,  July  1. — The  May  number  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  has  never  come  to  hand.  Please  send  me  a 
copy.  I  felt  as  much  disappointed  at  its  non-appear- 
ance as  a  hungry  steed  tied  to  an  euiptj'  manger.  It 
seems  to  be  as  necessarj'  an  adjuuct  to  the  apiarian 
as  feitilizcrs  are  to  the  horticuliurist,and  its  perpetuity 
has  become  very  desirable.  Present  indications  seem 
to  favor  that  happy  result. — B.  B.  Dunlavt. 

LiGONiER,  Pa.,  July  4. — The  bee  business  has  been 
an  uphill  one  here  the  past  two  years,  but  the  present 
is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw  for  swarming  and  gath- 
ering honey. — W.  Ashcom. 

Lexington,  Kt.,  July  7. — I  have  obtained  from 
eighty  stocks  of  bees  fmir  thousand  (4,000)  pounds  of 
surplus  honey,  this  season,  making  an  average  of 
about  fifty  pounds.  Don't  that  do  pretty  well  ! — D. 
Berhank. 

Batavia,  Ills.,  July  8.— The  season,  thus  far,  has 
been  poor  for  swarming,  in  this  section,  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  April 
until  this  week.  The  honey  season  is  past.  My 
boxes  will  be  only  about  halt  filled,  and  the  season 
will  be  a  poor  one  in  this  section. — S.  Way. 

Lima,  Ohio,  July  11. — Bees  have  been  doing  finely 
since  June  10th,  wi'.en  wo  had  several  good  showers  o! 
rain.  Previous  to  that  it  was  extremely  dry  ;  no  rain 
to  do  any  good  for  seven  weeks.  But  since  June  lOtli 
the  bees  have  filled  their  hives  to  overflowing,  and 
are  filling  surplus  boxes.  Last  week  I  put  my  honey 
machine  at  work,  and  emptied  out  of  the  combs  a  lot 
of  as  nice  honey  as  any  one  «ould  wish  to  see  (as 
well  as  eat).  I  use  one  of  J.  L.  Peabody's  machines, 
and  it  works  complete,  coming  fully  uj)  to  my  expec- 
tations. It  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no  liability  to 
get  out  of  repair.  With  ordinary  care  it  will  last  a 
lifetime,  and  pay  for  itself  every  year  three  or  four 
fold,  with  say  filty  hives  of  bees.  All  that  is  wanted 
for  every  bee-keeper  to  get  value  received,  iu  both 
honey  and  bees,  is  to  subsci'ibe  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal. — S.  Sanfokd. 

After  giving  the  above  encouraging  report  from  Dr. 
Sauford,  we  think  we  cannot  well  do  otherwise,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  strict  impartiality, 
than  insert  the  following  lugubrious  letter  Irom  one 
who  seems  to  have  been  grievously  disappointed  and 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  bee-keeping,  or 
attempted  bee-keeping  rather,  for  he  evidently  could 
not  succeed  in  keepmg  bees.  How  he  managed  to 
come  out  so  miserably  ''at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn,"  is  probably  past  finding  out,  unless  he  will 
favor  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  oper- 
ating, which  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  for 
publication.     Certainly  he  read  the  Bee  Journal  to  lit- 


tle purpose  during  the  short  time  he  received  it,  and 
it  is  wise  in  him  to  abandon  bee-culture,  though  it 
may  be  hard  to  find  any  other  pursuit  to  suit  him 
better,  if  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  true  cause  of  his 
failure  in  this.  Much  obliged  for  the  payment  of  the 
balance  due,  in  view  of  which  he  ought  certainly 
have  better  "luck"  hereafter;  which  we  most 
cordially  wish  him. 

Rochester,  Wis.,  July  11.  — I  wish  to  pay  for  the 
Bee  Journal  tent  to  me  at  Warren,  Ills.,  to  date,  and 
have  it  stopped.  I  have  lived  on  written  and  pic- 
tured sweetness  long  enough.  Since  I  began  taking 
the  Journal  I  have  run  out  two  lots  of  bees,  and  have 
on  hand  sixty  dollars'  worth  of  useless  hives  and  a 
very  small  lot  of  patience  with  you  or  anybody  else 
on  the  bee  question.  I  send  enclosed  three  dollars, 
which  I  think  will  pay  up  ;  and  if  you  knew  my  ex- 
perience, circumstances,  and  feelings,  you  would  be 
sublimely  thankful  to  got  it.  Whenever  I  get  time 
to  destroy  another  lot  of  bees,  or  money  to  buy  half 
a  dozen  patent  hives  that  will  draw  the  honey  from 
the  fiowers  without  bees,  I  will  renew  my  subscription. 
Until  then  I  may  M'ait  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
great  inventions  and  discoveries   in  bee-culture. — N. 

WOODWORTH. 

Brandywine  Hundred,  Del.,  July  13. — Our  bees 
have  swarmed  more  than  usual  this  season.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  inuch  surplus  honey.  I  am  so 
situated  th.it  I  have  to  be  away  in  the  swarming 
season,  and  the  swarms  are  taken  by  the  women 
folks,  except  in  some  cases  where  they  hapi)en  to  get 
a  little  ahead  and  take  French  leave. — G.  V/.  Har- 
riett. 

Hubbard,  Ohio,  July  13. — It  is  a  good  season  for 
bees  iu  this  section,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
white  clover,  and  the  bees  work  on  it  very  llvdy. 
One  of  my  stocks  (an  Italian),  though  In  a  large 
hive,  with  plenty  of  room,  was  determined  to 
swarm.  The  swarm  came  out  four  different  days, 
but  always  went  back'.  So  I  took  out  four  frames- 
three  of  honey,  and  one  of  brood  with  several  queen 
cells  on  it ;  cut  out  all  the  queen  cells  but  one  ;  put 
these  frames  with  al  the  bees  on  into  an  empty  hive, 
nu)ved  the  old  hive  off  of  its  stand  and  set  the  new  one 
in  place.  I  could  not  conveniently  cut  out  the  remain- 
ing queen  ce!ls,as  the  combs  were  not  all  straight  on  ll;e 
frames.  In  a  few  days  both  the  old  and  the  new  hive 
swarmed.  I  to'ik  away  the  queens  and  returned  the 
bees,  but  they  came  out  again  the  next  day;  and  sev- 
eral dajs  alter,  one  morumg,  I  found ^m  dead  queens 
in  front  of  the  old  hive,  and  at  another  time  two.  I 
caui;ht  five  queens  one  day  from  two  swarms,  and  at 
other  times  killed  at  least  six,  and  cut  out  four  or 
five  cells.  They  must  have  had  at  least  twcntij-flve 
young  queens  raising.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  make 
use   of  them,  as  they  were  very  good  Italians. — J. 

WlNFIELD. 

TivGRTON,  Canada,  July  14.— I  am  satisfied  that  I 
have  come  to  a  better  locality  for  bee-keeping  than 
Lancaster.  My  bees  are  doing  wonders  here  ;  and  so 
they  may,  for  I  never  saw  more  white  clover  than  we 
have  here,  and  its  it  is  natural  to  the  soil,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  it  till  frost  conies. 

I  met  rather  a  singular  thing  the  other  day — name- 
ly, two  queens  in  one  hive.  Of  course,  young  queens 
are  often  found  together  in  one  hive  ;  but  it  was  the 
mother  and  daughter  that  1  found  together  on  the 
same  frame.  The  way  it  occurred  was  this  :  I 
divided  a  hive.  In  my  operation  I  discovered  a  queen 
cell  sealed  over,  but  I  failed  to  see  the  queen  ;  so  I 
happened  to  put  the  queen  and  queen  cell  into  the 
same  box,  and  iu  about  ten  days  afterwards,  when  I 
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went  to  destroy  all  the  queen  cells  but  one,  in  the  box 
which  1  supposed  contained  them,  I  discovered  the 
mother  and  daughter  on  the  same  comb.  I  never  met 
the  lilve  before,  for  in  such  circumstances  the  old 
queen   generally  destroys  all  the  queen  cells. — J.  An- 

DEKSON. 

Btkon,  Michigan. — Enclosed  please  find  two  dol- 
lars for  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  another  year. 
As  for  me,  it  is  honey  in  the  comb,  and  I  cannot  do 
without  it,  so  hurrah  for  tlie  Bee  Journal.  Now, 
about  my  bees.  Last  fall  I  had  sixty-seven  colonies. 
Intending  to  winter  most  of  them,  some  twenty  were 
put  in  a  special  depository,  some  were  placed  in  a 
bed-room,  and  the  residue  were  left  on  their  summer 
stands.  The  result  was  that  sixty-two  of  the  sixty- 
seven,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  went  "  where 
the  woodbine  twineth,"  up,  up,  up.  All,  I  believe, 
died  with  cholera,  caused  by  using  thin  or  watery 
honey,  as  with  us  the  last  was  a  very  wet  season. 
But,  as  I  am  a  full-blooded  Yank  from  old  Connect- 
icut, I  pitched  in  on  a  small  scale  (Gallup  like)  and 
bought  sixteen  colonies  in  old  box-hives,  and  now 
(July  11)  have  had  forty  swarms  from  eighteen  old 
stocks  (three  have  not  as  yet  swarmed),  allowing 
them  to  do  as  most  inclined— that  is,  doing  their  own 
swarming  ;  and  all  of  them  are  doing  a  smashing 
business.  As  I  have  not  a  honey-slinger  some  of  my 
early  swarms  have  gathered  and  stored  at  least  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  the  most  luscious  of  all  sweets, 
which,  in  part,  was  extracted  from  the  pink  blossoms 
of  Alsike.  I  have  eighteen  acres  ot  this  clover  just 
over  the  fence  enclosing  my  apiarj',  and,  with  last 
spring's  sowing,  have  forty  acres  on  the  ground.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  the  Alsike  will  be  the  staple 
clover  for  pasturage,  hay,  and  all  soiling  purposes, 
as  it  does  not  heave  by  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
spring.  My  Alsike  will  do  to  cut  about  the  30th  of 
this  month  (July),  and  all  who  have  examined  it 
think  it  will  produce  six  bushels  clear  seed  to  the 
acre. 

As  to  the  Italian  bees,  I  am  confident  of  their  su- 
perior qualifications  in  honey  gathering,  as  also  in 
sending  out  larger  and  earlier  swarms.  Besides 
their  just  symmetry  and  beauty  of  color,  they  are 
more  docile  and  less  inclined  to  sting.  A.s  to 
hybrids,  ail  I  can  say  in  their  favor,  is  they  are  great 
workers,  and  perhaps  as  prolific,  but  notorious  thieves 
among  the  honest  class  of  people.  Their  natural  pro- 
pensity is  to  be  '^bos.s,'^  so  that  when  they  begin  to 
give  orders  one  might  as  well  begin  to  "skedaddle." 

I  intend  to  keep  none  but  pure  Italians,  and  am 
Italianizing  my  apiary  and  some  others. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  see  fit  to  transfer  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  this  to  the  Journal,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  if  not,  throw  it  among  your 
waste  paper,  and  I  shall  remain  as  ever  yom-  obedient 
servant,  and  well-wislicr  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  So  again,  I  say  hurrah  for  the  man  who  is 
doing  most  for  the  promotion  of  bee-culture. — O.  E. 

WOLCOTT. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Peeding  bees  biiilclmg  comb. — Will  it  pay  ? — An 
experiment. 

One  month  ago,  or  about  the  12th  of  June,  I 
hived  a  swarm  of  bees  in  an  empty  Casket  hive, 
to  test  if  it  would  pay  to  feed.  The  swarm  was 
only  of  medium  size.  The  queen  unfortunately 
was  a  cripple  and  died.  But  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  give  them  a  sealed  queen  cell.  So 
for  a  week,  or  until  the  young  queen  came  out 
to  be  fertilized,  they  did  not  fiy  much,  and  only 
used  half  a  pound  of  sugar  from  the  feeder.     I 


then  fed  the  85  lbs.  of  coffee  sugar,  through  the 
glass  fruit  jar  vacuum  feeder,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  two  pounds  of 
wafer.  They  rapidly  filled  up  with  comb,  al- 
tliougli  not  any  of  my  other  colonies  seemed  to 
be  storing  any  above  their  daily  wants.  (AVe 
have  had  here  a  long  drouth  all  tlirough  the 
spring,  which  still  continues.)  Then  the  bass- 
wood  came  into  blossom,  and  they  have  done 
well.  To  day  they  weigh,  (over  and  above  the 
Casket, )  comb  and  honey,  thirty  pounds. — The 
Harrison  or  Novice  bee-feeders  are  all  right  to 
feed  late  in  the  fall  or  in  winter,  as  you  have  to 
use  four  or  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  of  water, 
but  would  be  useless  as  a  summer  feeder,  as 
the  feed  has  to  be  concentrated  ;  and  feeding 
such  concentrated  feed  to  bees,  is  about  as  profi- 
table as  feeding  a  workhorse  on  Kingsford's 
Corn  Starch  or  the  best  Arrow  Root. 

The  readers  can  judge  for  themselves,  taking 
into  consideration  the  loss  of  queeti,  and  the 
drotight,  as  well  as  the  smallness  of  the  swarm, 
and  the  present  weight  of  comb  and  honey, 
whether  the  feeding  pays. 

.John  M.  Price. 

Buffalo  Grove,  Mca,  July  12,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Improvement  of  Stock. 

Tn  the  American  Bee  JotTRNAL  for  July,  I 
notice  inquiries  bj^  Alonzo  Barnard,  that  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  changing  the  locality  of  bees,  and 
found  it  liighly  beneficial.  I  liave  known  a 
swarm  from  the  woods  put  in  a  yard  containing 
eight  or  ten  stocks  of  bees,  and  in  a  few  years 
all  the  bees  in  the  yard  would  be  the  progeny  of 
the  wild  swarm.  I  advise  to  raise  stock  only 
from  the  best  colonies,  and  those  having  the 
most  prolific  queens  ;  keeping  all  others  in  non- 
swarming  hives,  storing  honey.  Thus  native 
bees  may  be  very  materially  improved,  as  may 
the  Italians  likewise :  and  although  bee  stock 
has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years, 
there  is  still  mucli  that  may  be  done  to  advan- 
tage in  tliat  line. 

Now,  while  I  urge  the  improvement  in 
stock,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  improved 
supplies  of  bee  forage.  Fruit  trees  furnish 
foocl  for  man  and  bees,  so  also  clover  and  buck- 
wheat. But  clover  is  the  honey  staple — honey 
from  it  bringing  the  highest  price  in  mar- 
ket. I  have  found  the  Alsike  or  Swedish  clover 
much  superior  to  the  white,  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  honey  produced,  besides  furnishing 
better  fodder  than  eitlfer  the  red  clover  or  the 
white.  This  clover  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
have  it  come  in  blossom  in  succession,  some  early 
and  some  late,  by  sowing  in  early  places,  or  cut- 
ting or  feeding  back.  Ten  times  the  amount  of 
Jioney  now  raided  in  the  States  may  be  obtained,  if 
the  pursuit  of  bee-culture  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

The  season  in  this  section  of  country  has  been 
quite  unfavorable  for  bees  thus  far — moderate 
swarming  and  honey  supplies  short. 

Joel  Curtis. 

Ealeigh,  iV.  C,  July  18,  1870. 
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[Translated  for  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Foulbr.od  Question. 


The  following  remarks,  made  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Kleine,  before  a  convention  of  bee-keepers  in  the 
town  of  Meppen,  j^rovince  of  Hanover,  Prussia, 
present  a  succinct  account  of  the  present  state 
of  this  subject  abroad. 

' '  The  question  propounded  in  our  programme, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Kleine,  "and  which  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  consider,  may  properly  be  thus  sub- 
divided— first,  lias  any  efficient  remedy  for  foul- 
brood  been  devised?  and,  secondly,  What  are 
we  to  think  of  Lambrecht's  theory? 

"I  wish  I  could  answer  the  first  interrogatory 
with  a  positive  aye.  If  I  could,  I  should  regard 
myself  entitled  not  only  to  your  thanks,  but  to 
those  of  the  entire  bee-keeping  community  ;  for 
foulbrood  is  confessedly  the  direst  evil  that  can 
befall  the  bee-keeper,  and  the  appearance  is,  at 
present,  that  it  is  likely  speedily  to  spread  every- 
where, where  bees  are  cultivated. 

"Remedies  in  abundance  have,  indeed  been 
suggested,  and  recorjimended  as  efficient  and  in- 
fallible But  when  we  come  to  investigate  them, 
we  seek  in  vain  for  any  solid  reason  why  cura- 
tive qualities  should  be  attributed  to  them  ;  and 
we  usually  find  that  the  alleged  lecovery  of  dis- 
eased colonies  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  some- 
thing else  than  the  application  of  those  va anted 
remedies.  Possibly,  too,  the  real  disease, — the 
genuine,  A'irulent,  contagious  foulbrood,  did  not 
exist,  and  the  boasted  cure  consisted  merely  in 
the  apparent  arrest  and  removal  of  some  simple 
malady  whicii,  in  the  course  of  nature,  would 
speedily  have  run  its  harmless  course  and  disap- 
peared, and  with  the  cure  of  which  the  medica- 
ments or  treatment  emjjloyed  had,  in  reality,  nO' 
connection  whatever.  How  indeed  can  it  be 
possible  to  devise  and  apply  an  efficient  remedy 
for  a  disease  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  whicli 
entire  ignorance  has  still  prevailed. 

"Dr.  Asmusz  conceived,  some  years  ago,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  foulbrood  in  a 
minute  winged  insect — the  Pho,a  i/icrassaUi ; 
and  the  Baron  of  Berlejisch  coincided  with  him 
in  opiiuon.  The  doctor  supposed  that  the  parent 
fly  deposited  her  eggs  in  the  larvas  of  the  bee^, 
which,  dying  in  consequence  and  putrifying, 
thus  generated  the  devastating  disease.  It  liap- 
Ijens,  however,  that  the  Phoridie  do  not  deposit 


their  eggs  in  living  organisms,  but,  under  the 
impulse  of  native  instinct,  in  dead  bodies  only. 
Consequently  it  does  not  and  cannot  cause  the 
dreaded  disease. 

"Again,  Mr.  De  Molitor  assigns  to  it  a  similar 
origin,— but  instead  of  the  Phora,  regards  some 
ichneumon-lly  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  evil — 
unless,  indeed,  he  regards  the  Phora  itself  as  an 
ichneumon.  But  this  notion,  too,  is  obviously 
untenable,  for  if  iehneumon-llies  laid  their  eggs 
in  the  larvaj,  tliose  eggs  must  surely  hatch  and 
the  insect  develofj  there,  at  least  in  its  first  stages ; 
but  on  placing  a  foulbroody  comb  under  glass, 
and  watching  it  closely,  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
found  to  take  jilace. 

"The  Baroness  of  Berleiisch  supposes  the 
cause  of  foulbrood  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of 
movable  comb  hives,  and  the  various  manipula- 
tions— oftimes  needless— whicli  the  facilities  af- 
forded tempt  the  apiiirian  to  undertake.  Were 
this  diagnosis  correct,  the  remedy  could  readily 
be  found.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  such  hives,  and  return  to  the 
ancient  fixed  comb  system,  to  be  safe  from  tlie 
inroads  of  this  pestilence.  But  alas,  it  is  only 
too  well  known  tliat  foulbrood  existed  exten- 
sively long  before  Dzierzon  was  born,  and  that 
it  prevails  where  the  fixed  comb  system  is  most 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

"  Others  imagine  that  the  disease  has  its  origin 
in  malarious  vapors,  in  some  kind  of  fungus,  in 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
queen,  in  an  imperfect  fecundation  of  the  egg, 
or  even  in  a  noxious  state  of  the  fluids  of  the 
bee-keeper's  body.  Arc,  without,  however,  by 
any  of  these  surmises  or  suggestions,  furnishing 
us  with  an  available  clue  to  a  remedy,  from  the 
application  of  which  a  favorable  result  might  be 
expected.  Obscurity  and  doubt  still  involve  the 
inquirer,  and  he  quietly  'gives  it  up  ;'  while  the 
more  practical  bee-keeper,  pei'plexed  and  baffled, 
finally  resolves  to  resort  to  the  radical  remedy 
of  the  brimstone  pit  and  the  '  parlor  match'  — 
thus  eftectually  curing  his  colonies. 

"So  matters  stood  in  regard  to  this  puzzling- 
question,  till,  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hanover  Agricultural  Society,  respect- 
ing an  alleged  cure  of  foulbrood  which  Mr. 
Fisher  claimed  to  have  devised  and  successfully 
employed,  the  Hanover  Centralblatt  opened  its 
columns  for  further  discussion  of  the  topic. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  }<v  Samuel  Wagner,  in  the  ofEce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at 

Washington. 
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"I  had  given  it  as  my  own  opinion  tliat  the 
disease  was  probably,  in  most  cases,  produced  by 
feeding  infected  honey  derived  from  foulbroody 
colonies  ;  but  that  we  were  still  constrained  to 
believe  that  it  had  also  an  independent  origin, 
which  would  probably  be  found  in  some  delete- 
rious substance  mixed  with  the  nutriment  of  the 
bees. 

"A  reason  for  this  assumption  I  found  in  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Hoffman  to  the  Eich- 
stadt  Bienenzeitung,  in  which  he  stated  that  in 
all  foulbroody  colonies  examined  byhim,  he  found 
most  of  the  pollen  in  the  cells  covered  by  a  slimy, 
fatty  substance  and  the  pollen  itself  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  I  then  said  that  if  this  discovery 
be  confirmed  by  further  observation  and  scientific 
investigation,  deteriorated  pollen  would  prob- 
ably be  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  the  disease  in  question,  and  per- 
haps account  for  the  well  known  fact  that  in 
colonies  infected  with  foulbrood,  the  larvae  die 
only  after  being  sealed  up.  I  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  should  have  the  aid  of  science  — 
especially  of  pliysiology  and  chemistry — in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  infjuiry ;  as  it  is  only 
by  ascertaining  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  we  coald  liope  to  obtain  the  means  of 
effectually  counteracting  and  controlling  it. 

"We  had  to  wait  long  for  these  elucidations, 
but  they  have  come  at  last,  and  we  may  well  be 
proud  that  the  Hanover  Centralblatt  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  result  so  far. 

"I  now  come  to  the  second  subdivision  of  the 
question — What  is  to  be  thought  of  Lambrecht's 
tlieory  ? 

"This  theory  is  briefly  thus  :  Pollen,  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  vmder  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture,  begins  to  ferment ;  and  the 
fermentive  process  is  then  communicated  to  the 
honey.  If  this  fermenting  nutriment  be  now 
fed  to  the  larvjie,  their  organism  becomes  thereby 
deranged  and  disorganized,  they  die  and  putre- 
faction follows.  Here  we  find  tlie  original  source 
and  cause  of  foulbrood.  The  detailed  explanation 
of  this  so  simple  theory,  given  with  the  direct- 
ness of  scientific  demonstration,  yet  in  popular 
language  readily  understood,  is  contained  in  the 
pages  of  the  Centralblatt.  Its  correctness  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  for  the  proof  of  it  is  clearly  fur- 
nished by  this  simple  experiment :  Expose  a 
mixture  of  pollen  and  water  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  otherwise  to  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  bring  on  fermentation,  and  feed  there- 
with the  bees  of  a  colony  containing  larvae  just 
hatched,  and  foulbrood  will  speedily  be  jiroduced 
in  the  hive.  I  made  this  experiment  myself  in 
the  summer  of  1868,  and  though  I  felt  some  mis- 
givings before,  every  doubt  was  dissipated  by 
the  result  obtained,  foi"  the  thus  infected  colony 
might  have  claimed  a  premium  as  ajnime  prize 
case  of  the  disease.  I  here  submit  to  the  con- 
vention, for  inspection,  a  piece  of  foulbroody 
comb  thus  obtained.  The  contagiousness  of  the 
artificially  originated  foulbiood  is  also  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  the  disciiso  has  been 
communicated  from  it  to  several  other  colonies 
in  my  apiary.  Otiier  bee-keepers  have  repeated 
this  experiment  with  like  results  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  longer  room  to  doubt,  or  to  susjiect  de- 
ception. 


"The  fermented  or  fermenting  condition  of 
the  nutritive  matter  with  which  the  ]arv«  of 
bees  are  fed,  is  thus,  according  to  Lambrecht's 
theory,  the  cause  of  foulbrood.  I  doubt  much 
whether  tliis  scientifically  grounded  doctrine  will 
ever  be  scientifically  refuted. 

"  We  have  here,  accordingly,  the  poiut  at 
which  the  insidious  foe  is  to  be  attacked,  if  we 
would  hope  for  success.  This,  Lambrecht  alleges 
that  he  does,  and  claims  that  he  has  devised  a 
reliable  method  of  cure,  as  shown  in  the  experi- 
mental case  at  Brunswick.  To  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  committee  super- 
intending that  experiment,  would  be  to  impugn 
the  untarnished  honor  of  tliose  gentlemen.  But 
unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet  made  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  Lambrecht's  remedy. 
For  the  ))i"esent,  he  treats  it  as  a  secret,  intend- 
ing to  publish  it  in  a  pamphlet  and  tlius  com- 
pensate himself  for  his  discovery.  For  this,  he 
has  been  subjected  to  reproach  and  abuse.  Allow 
me  to  express  my  surprise  at  this.  We  find 
fault  with  Lambrecht  for  that  which  we  approve 
in  ourselves  and  others.  The  inventor  strives  to 
secure  to  himself  the  profits  of  bis  invention  by 
taking  out  a  patent ;  and  the  author  indemnifies 
himself  for  his  laboi'S  by  procuring  a  copyright, 
or  accepting  a  premium  from  his  publishei'.  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  accept  such  compensation 
myself,  when  the  opportunity  was  properly  pre- 
sented ;  and  others,  here,  I  presinne,  may  find 
themselves  under  like  condemnation.  Why  then 
cast  stones  on  Lambrecht,  who,  probably,  hf  s 
very  valid  reasons  for  imitating  our  example,  for 
his  experiments  presuppose  a  large  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  on  his  part. 

"I  will  not  deny  that,  for  one,  I  should  have 
preferred  if  Mr.  Lambrecht  had  disinterestedly 
published  his  curative  process  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Centralblatt.  For  if  No.  7  of  the 
volume  for  18(58  is  now  out  of  print,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  demand  created  for  it  by 
his  first  article  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt 
a  very  large  edition  would  have  been  required  of 
the  number  containing  his  cure  ;  and  what  a 
powerful  impetus  that  would  have  given  to  the 
success  of  the  Centralblatt !  But  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  a^jproach  Mr.  Lambrecht  with 
a  request  based  on  calculations  so  selfish,  when 
I  understood  that  l;e  intended  to  reserve  the  in- 
formation for  his  own  benefit.  But  there  is  thus 
within  our  reach  a  secret  of  great  importance 
and  value  to  all  bee-keepers  ;  and  since  we  have 
no  prosjtect  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  publication  of  his 
pamphlet,  I  advise  you  all  to  subscril)e  for  it 
and  induce  others  to  do  so  likewise,  so  that  the 
work  may  speedily  be  published,  and  the  veil 
withdrawn  that  possibly  conceals  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  bee-culture. 

"Mr.  Lambrecht  ^f as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nuremberg  Convention  to  attend 
its  meeting,  and  present  his  theory  among  the 
regular  orders  of  the  day,  for  discussion.  I  felt 
confident  he  would  comply  with  the  request,  and 
considered  that  the  most  suitable  mode  of  bring- 
ing his  theory  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bee- 
keepers generally  and  securing  the  required 
number  of  subscribers  to  his  pamphlet.  But, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  the 
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result  was  just  the  reverse.  Mr  Lambrecht,  we 
■Ave  to\d,  failed  altogether  I  And  how?  He  was 
refused  a  hearino- !  How  this  is  to  be  explained, 
I  know  not.  Heretofore,  the  Convention  was 
ever  disposed  to  invite  and  allow  free  discussion 
of  all  questions  pertaining  to  bee-culture,  whether 
of  a  theoretical  or  practical  cast ;  and  to  accept, 
with  enthusiastic  applause  every  new  invention 
or  device  tending  to  advance  the  favorite  pursuit 
of  its  members.  But  this  I  know  for  certain, 
that  Mr.  Lambrecht's  theory,  despite  of  this  op- 
position, will  work  its  way,  and  finally  meet 
with  universal  acceptance.  I  therefore  beg  this 
resjiected  assembly  not  to  withhold  due  atten- 
tion to  this  im])ortant  matter,  but  to  contribute 
all  they  can  towards  a  full  comi>liance  with  ihe 
stipulations  on  which  the  speedy  promulgation 
of  Mr.  Lambrecht's  curative  process  depends." 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Polanisia  Purpurea. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  would  like  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  journal  my  experience  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bee  plant  Polanisia  purpurea.  In 
18G8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  some  of  the 
seed  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Hubbard,  then  of  Walpole, 
N.  H. ;  and  from  sixteen  plants  that  grew,  I  got 
six  quarts  of  seed.  It  comes  into  bloom  about 
the  last  of  July,  and  continues  till  frost  comes. 
The  bees  work  on  it  from  morning  till  night. 

In  selecting  honey-producing  plants,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  bee-keeper  to  plant  such  as 
would  be  of  benefit  to  stock  or  poultry  as  well  as 
bees.  Now  I  find  that  my  poultry  will  eat  the 
seed  of  the  Polanisia  in  a  short  time  as  readily 
as  buckwheat ;  and  there  is  no  plant  on  my  farm 
that  stands  the  drouth  equal  to  it.  At  present 
(July  25th)  we  are  having  a  very  sjvere  drouth 
and  extreme  heat,  yet  with  the  temperature 
ranging  from  90"  to  108"  in  the  shade,  not  a  leaf 
of  the  Polanisia  wilts;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
making  a  very  rapid  growth.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  I  think  it  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  bee-keepers. 

A.  Grken. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 


[From  the  London  "Journal  of  Horticulture."] 

Bees  in  Borneo  and  Timor. 


Having  recently  perused  Mr.  Spencer  St. 
John's  very  interesting  work  on  Borneo,  pub- 
lished in  1862,  under  the  title  of  '-Life  in  the 
Forests  of  the  Far  East,"  I  have  made  notes  of 
several  passages  relating  to  the  apian  aborigines 
of  that  magnificent  tropical  island  : — 

Speaking  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
"SeaDayaks."  Mr.  St.  John  says  — "They  ob- 
tain beeswax  from  the  nesls  built  on  the  tajjang 
tree,  and  climb  the  loftiest  heights  in  search  of 
it,  upon  small  sticks  which  they  drive  in  as  they 
advance  up  the  noble  stem  that  rises  above  one 
hundred  feet  free  of  branches,  and  whose  girth 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.     Once 


these  pegs  are  driven  in,  their  outer  ends  are 
connected  by  a  stout  rattan,  wiiich,  with  the 
tree,  forms  a  kind  of  ladder.  It  requires  cool 
and  deliberate  courage  to  take  a  bee-hive  at  so 
great  an  elevation,  where,  in  ca.se  of  being 
attacked  by  the  V)ees,  the  almost  naked  man 
would  fall  and  be  dashed  to  atoms.  They  de- 
pend upon  the  flambeaux  they  carry  up  with 
them,  as,  wdien  the  man  disturbs  the  hive,  the 
sparks  falling  from  it  cause,  it  is  said,  the  bees 
to  fly  down  in  chase  of  them  instead  of  attack- 
ing their  real  enemy,  who  then  takes  tlie  hive 
and  low'ers  it  down  by  a  rattan  string.  The 
bees  escape  unhurt.  This  plan  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  safe  as  that  pursued  V)y  the  Pakatan 
Dayaks,  who  kindle  a  large  fire  under  the  trees, 
and,  throwing  green  branches  upon  it,  raise  so 
stifling  a  smoke  that  the  bees  rush  forth,  and 
the  man  ascending  takes  their  nest  in  safety. 
Both  these  operations  are  generally  conducted  at 
night,  although  the  second  might  be,  I  imagine, 
practised  in  safety  during  the  day." 

With  regard  to  the  "Land  Dayaks"  it  is 
stated,  that  "To  the  left  of  the  Sirambau  are 
some  very  fine  tapang  trees,  in  which  the  bees 
generally  build  their  nests  ;  they  are  considered 
private  property,  and  a  Da  yak  from  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  venturing  to  help  himself  to  some  of 
this  apjiarently  wild  honey  and  wax  would  be 
punished  for  theft."  This  is  the  first  hint  that  is 
given  of  bees  being  considered  in  any  respect  as 
private  property,  but  the  following  passage 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  dome  tication 
of  the  honey-bee  is  not  altogether  unknown  in 
the  island  : — "  During  the  night,  our  rest  was 
much  disturbed  by  bees,  which  stung  us  several 
times,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  with  that  acuteness  which 
never  deserts  him  in  all  questions  of  natural 
history,  pronounced  them  to  be  the  '  tame  '  bees, 
the  same  as  he  had  last  seen  thirteen  years  ago 
among  the  Senah  Dayaks,  in  Sarawak.  About 
midnight  we  were  visited  by  a  big  fellow,  who, 
our  guides  assured  us,  wanted  to  pilfer  ;  but  we 
found  next  morning  that  he  had  come  to  com- 
plain of  his  hives  having  been  plundered.  On 
inquiry,  we  discovered  the  man  who  had  done 
the  deed.  He  was  fined  three  times  the  value 
of  tlie  damage,  and  the  amount  handed  over  to 
the  owner." 

During  one  of  his  adventurous  expeditions  np 
the  river  Limbang,  Mr.  St.  John  found  a  Paka- 
tan named  Japer,  who  accompanied  him,  a 
storehouse  of  information.  He  had  a  thoi'ough 
faith  in  ghosts  and  spirits,  and  told  of  many  an  ad- 
venture with  them,  and  of  the  Antus  who  caused 
the  death  of  the  wax-hunters,  by  pushing  them 
off  the  mengiris  or  tajjang  tree.  When  tlie  un- 
fortunate men,  from  inefficient  preparations,  as 
their  companions  not  keeiiing  up  a  great  fire 
under  the  trees  to  stupefy  the  bees,  are  so  stung 
as  to  let  go  their  hold,  the  natural  explanation 
is  never  taken  ;  they  fly  to  their  superstitions. 
Japer' s  nephew  saw  one  of  these  tapang  gliosts, 
and  managed  to  keep  his  eye  upon  him  and  pre- 
vent him  pushing  him  off,  he  came  down  with- 
out accident,  but  without  any  wax.  I  suggested 
that  he  invented  the  ghost  to  excuse  his  timidity, 
which  Japer  thought  probable.  To-day  we 
passed  one  of  these  lofty  trees  bearing  above 
twenty  bees'  nests,  among  them  four  old  ones 
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white  witli  wax.*  As  the  country  is  full  of 
tapangs,  in  which  alone  do  the  bees  build  their 
nests,  the  stories  of  the  great  amount  of  wax 
formerly  procured  in  this  district  may  be  true. 
Why  do  the  honey-bees  generally  build  on  one 
particular  tree  ?  Its  being  the  finest  in  the 
forest  is  no  good  reason,  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing enticing  in  the  bark.  I  say  'generally,' 
because,  though  I  have  never  seen  their  nests  on 
other  trees,  yet  I  have  often  come  across  them  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  journal  of  the  same 
expedition,  our  author  says — "I  never  was  in  such 
a  country  for  bees,  they  everywhere  swaim  in  the 
most  disagreeable  manner,  and  ants  and  other  in- 
sects are  equally  numerous.''  When  on  their  re- 
turn and  nearly  starved,  the  party  had  "a very 
happj'  find,  for  while  passing  under  a  flue  tapang 
tree  we  noticed  the  remains  of  a  bees'  nest  scat- 
tered about,  and  every  particle  was  eagerly  appro- 
priated. From  the  nuirks  around  it  appeared  as  if 
a  bear  had  climbed  this  lol'ty  tree  and  torn  down 
the  nest  to  be  devoured  by  its  young  below,  as 
there  were  numerous  tracks  of  the  smaller 
animals  around,  but  whether  the  comb  had 
been  sucked  by  the  bears  or  not  was  very  im- 
material to  our  men,  who  rejoiced  in  securing 
the  little  honey  still  clinging  to  it." 

The  party  appears  only  once  to  have  fallen 
foul  of  a  hornet's  nest.  The  encounter  and  its 
results  are  thus  described  : — -'It  was  in  follow- 
ing the  bed  of  the  Kawan  that  I  was  stung. 
Notice  was  given  by  the  guide  to  leave  the  diretjt 
path,  and  we  all  did  ;  but  I  suppose  some  one 
disturbed  the  hoi-nets.  as  they  attacked  me  with 
a  ferocity  that  api>ears  incredible  :  many  flew 
at  me,  but  two  fixed  on  my  arms  and  stung  me 
through  my  double  clothing.  Tliey  jjoised  them- 
selves a  moment  in  the  air.  and  then  came  on 
with  a  rush  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid. 
The  pain  was  acute,  but  I  saved  my  face.  I 
tumbled  down  the  steep  bank  in  a  moment,  and 
throwing  aside  rifle  and  ammunition,  plunged 
tip  to  my  eyes  in  a  pool  until  tlie  buzzing  ceased 
and  the  hornets  had  returned  to  their  nests. 
Some  of  my  men  were  also  stung  ;  they  squeezed 
a  little  tobacco  juice  on  the  wounds,  and  they  say 
they  felt  no  further  inconvenience.  I  tried  it 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  but  it  did  me  no  good. 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  sting  of  this  insect  was  so 
severe  ;  my  right  arm  swelled  up  to  double  its 
natural  size  and  was  acutely  painful  ;  now,  on 
the  second  day,  it  is  much  less  so,  but  as  the 
swelling  continues  it  is  impossible  to  use  it 
much." 

'Ihat  wild  bees  are  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Borneo  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  foregoing  passages  as  well  as 
from  the  numerous  references  to  paities  of  native 
"wax-hunters,"  which  occur  in  almost  every 
chapter  of  the  work.  Although  no  clue  is  given 
by  Mr.  St.  John  to  the  identity  of  the  Borneon 
honey-bee,  or  any  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  builds  its  nest,  I  am  enabled  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  other 
sources. 

Some  half  dozen  years  ago  I  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  a 


few  specimens  of  bees  named  Apis  testacea 
(Smith),  together  with  two  ])ieces  of  their  comb. 
Although  these  had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Alfred 
B.  Wallace,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  authorof 
"The  Malay  Archipelago,"  just  published,  from 
the  island  of  Timor  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
1  believe  them  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  are 
indigenous  in  Borneo,  so  that  there  appears  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt  that  these  are  the  bees  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  St.  John.  On  examination  I 
found  them  half  as  long  again  as  Apis  mellifica, 
and  their  brood  comb  proportionably  thicker. 
They  were  in  fact,  a  variety  of  the  magniiicent 
Apis  dorsata,  which  is  described  as  llourishing 
al)undantly  throughout  the  great  Indian  penin- 
sula, from  C!ape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas,  as 
well  as  in  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Darwin  subsequently  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tiie  fol- 
lowing particulars  : — "In  Borneo  and  Timor  the 
wax  forms  an  important  article  of  connnerce. 
The  combs  hang  on  the  under  side  of  horizontal 
limbs  of  lofty  trees,  often  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground. 


*  More  probably  new  ones. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


"I  have  seen  three  together  as  above,  and  they 
are  often  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  natives  of 
Timor  I  have  seen  take  them.  Tiny  climb  up 
a  tree  carrying  a  smoke  torch  made  of  a  split 
creeper  bound  up  in  palm  leaves,  and  hanging 
by  a  rope  from  their  v.-aist.  They  cover  up  their 
body  and  hair  carel'ully,  but  their  arms  and  legs 
are  bare.  The  smoke  directed  on  the  comb 
makes  the  bees  fly  oft"  in  a  cloud  as  the  man  ap- 
proaches, lie  sweeps  off  the  remainder  with  his 
hand  and  then  cuts  olf  the  conil)  with  a  large 
knife,  and  lets  it  down  to  his  companions  below 
by  a  thin  cord.  He  is  all  the  time  surroun.ded  by 
a  cloud  of  bees,  and  though  the  smoke  no  doubt 
partly  stupefies  them,  he  must  be  severely  stung. 
While  looking  on  frcmi  a  considerable  distance  a 
few  came  down  and  attacked  me,  and  I  did  not 
get  rid  of  them  till  I  was  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  and  had  caught  them  all,  one  by  one,  in 
my  insect  net.  The  sting  is  very  severe.  I 
should  imagine  that  in  Timor  the  dry  season 
answers  to  our  winter,  as  the  drought  is  very 
severe  and  much  of  the  foliage  is  deciduous. 
Eucalypti  are  the  most  common  trees,  and  their 
flowers  I  suspect  siijiply  the  bees  with  their 
honey.  In  Borneo  combs  are  placed  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner,  perhaps  formed  by  the 
same  species.  The  only  bee  I  have  seen  domes- 
ticated in  the  East  is  one  at  Malacca,  the  natives 
han  u  up  bamboos  and  hollow  logs  for  it,  but  it 
is,  I  believe,  not  a  true  Apis,  as  it  makes  clusters 
of  large  oval  shells  of  black  wax." 

I  may  add  that  the  Timor   bee   was   named 
Apis  testacea  on  account  of  its  color,  which  is 
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very  light,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  point  in 
whicli  it  differs  from  Apis  dorsata.  When 
some  years  ago  I  compared  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  I  became  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  those  which  represented  Apis  testacea 
were  nothing  more  than  newly-hatched  and  im- 
mature specimens  of  Apis  dorsata,  and  so 
strongly  did  I  nrge  my  views  upon  Mr.  Smith, 
that  I  believe  I  almost  induced  him  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  his  own  nomenclature,  until 
he  was  afterwards  assured  by  Mr.  "Wallace  him- 
self, that  they  were  really  mature  and  fully-de- 
veloped   adult    bees.  —  A    Devonsiiike    Bee- 

KEEl'EK. 


Maiia?emeiit  of  Bees  in  Winter. 


T)ie  following  sddress  on  this  subject  was  delivpred  by  Mr. 
E.  Rood,  of  W;iyne  (M  cli.),  at  tlie  Michigan  Bee-keeper's 
Convention,  held  at  Lansing,  on  the  2.3d  of  March  last. 
The  crowded  state  of  our  columns  and  files  at  the  time  it 
was  received,  vrevented  an  immediate  insertion,  and  its 
appearance  now  will  probably  be  all  the  ifiore' opportune 
and  serviceable  —Eu. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  re- 
verse the  Older  of  the  time  or  statement  of  the 
subject  whii^h  I  am  expected  to  discuss,  as  the 
spring  management  follows  that  of  the  winter. 

Tlie, winter  management,  of  a  necessity,  in- 
volves some  things  that  miast  be  done  in  the  fall ; 
and  let  me  premise  by  saying  that  almost,  if  not 
all  of  the  operations  and  manipulations  of  bees, 
are  quite  simple,  when  the  natural  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  insect  are  well  understood, 
and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence 
and  perseverance  the  object  is  accomplished. 
Let  me  assure  new  beginners,  and  those  that  have 
not  begun,  that  the  honey  will  much  more 
than  comi^ensate  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them,  as  I  know  of  no  branch  of  rural  pursuits 
that,  in  dollars  and  cents,  pays  as  well.  And 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  study  of  their  nature 
and  habits,  will  far  more  than  compensate,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  for  all  their  stings. 

In  preparing  for  winter,  of  necessity  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  see  or  learn  that  they  have 
sufficient  food  to  "carry  them  through  until  they 
can  procure  it  for  themselves  ; — say  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  if  wintered  in  a  special  de- 
pository, and  twenty-five  or  thirty  if  wintered 
on  their  summer  stands. 

We  should  then  remove  the  surplus  honey- 
boxes  as  soon  as  the  first  hard  frost  ;  as,  if  they 
remain  on.  the  bees  will  the  next  day  carry  into 
the  breeding  apartment  all  that  is  not  capped 
over  ;  and  I  have  seldom  or  never  known  a  swarm 
but  what  had  enough  in  the  body  of  the  hive  to 
winter  on,  if  they  had  stored  any  in  the  surplus 
boxes. 

Next,  weigh  one  or  more  empty  hives,  to 
which  weight  add,  say  ten  pounds  for  weight  of 
bees,  combs  and  bee  bread  ;  then  the  first  cool 
day  proceed  to  weigh  every  swarm, — no  guessing 
about  it.  Mark  the  net  weight  of  honey  upon 
the  same  corner  or  place  on  each  hive. 

Next,  the  first  fine  day  commence  to  equalize 
the  amount  of  honey  in  the  various  swarms  ;  if 
I  n  movable  frames,  taking  from  the  heaviest  and 


giving  to  those  that  require  feeding ;  if  not  in 
movable  frame  hives,  the  light  ones  must  be  fed 
in  the  evening  with  some  of  the  various  feeders, 
and  a  good  swarm  will  carry  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  to  the  combs  in  a  night.  They  may  be 
fed  on  a  syrup  made  of  clarified  sugar,  but  the 
syrup  should  never,  nor  should  honey  be  kept, 
melted,  dissolved,  or  fed  from  coi)per  or  brass 
vessels,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  verdigris 
will  cause  foul  brood. 

We  have  now  provided  our  bees  with  sufficient 
food  for  winter,  and  why  should  we  not?  We 
provide  (or  should),  a  sufficient  supply  for  each 
sheep,  and  certainly  the  profits  of  a  swarm  of 
bees  are  as  great  as  from  a  sheei)— aye,  and  far 
greater— and  they  do  not  require  one-fourth  part 
of  the  care  and  attention. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  preparation  for  win- 
tering. In  almost  any  apiary  there  will  be  some 
small  swarms  and  some  destitute  of  queens, 
they  may  and  should  be  doubled  up,  but  no  two 
large  swarms  should  be  put  together  — they  will 
not  do  well. 

We  are  now  ready^o  put  our  bees  into  winter 
quarters.  The  exact  time  for  removing  them  to 
the  quarters  cannot  be  now  definitely  determined. 
If  there  are  any  small  swarms,  it  will  be  well  to 
put  them  in  somewhat  earlier  than  the  large 
ones  ;  as  there  is  not  as  much  animal  heat,  and 
those  upon  the  outside  of  the  cluster  become 
chilled  and  perish  ;  perhaps  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the  correct  time. 

Now  for  the  winter  quarters.  If  they  are  win- 
tered on  their  summer  stands,  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  yard  was  enclosed  with  a  high  board 
fence,  or  something  to  break  off  the  winds.  The 
fly-holes  should  be  nearly  closed,  so  that  it  will 
be  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  size, 
that  it  may  not  get  stopped  up  with  dead  bees, 
also  that  but  a  trifle  of  air  may  enter,  thus  pre- 
venting much  draft,  and  as  upward  ventilation 
is  almo.st  absolutely  necessary,  there  should  be 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  hive  for  the  vapor  to 
escape,  but  the  openings  should  be  protected  in 
a  manner  to  prevent  the  wind  from  driving  into 
them.  There  are  many  ways,  as  laying  on  five 
or  six  inches  of  straw  and  placing  the  roof  on  it, 
or  a  board  and  some  weight  to  keep  it  in  place, 
or  the  cover  to  the  honey  boxes  may  be  filled 
with  straw  or  some  other  substance  that  will  ab- 
sorb all  the  moisture.  This  upward  ventilation 
should  be  closed,  say  the  loth  of  March,  or  after 
the  extreme  cold  weatlier  is  over.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  all  that  seems  necessary,  where  they 
are  wintered  on  their  summer  stands. 

When  they  are  wintered  in  special  deposi- 
tories, the  preparation  is  the  same,  except  that 
no  straw  or  other  sul)stance  is  necessary  ;  but  the 
honey-board  must  be  raised,  say  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  or  if  in  common  hives,  the  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  hive  left  open,  the  fly-hole  the  same  as 
above,  the  temperature  kept  between  twenty- 
five  and  forty-three  by  tliermometer,  the  cellar  or 
room  perfectly  dark,  and  when  you  enter  it,  do 
so  with  a  lantern. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  what  I  regard  as 
the  best  form  and  method  of  constructing  a 
special  depository.  Convenience  to  the  apiary  is 
essential ;  it  is  as  well,  and  perhaps  better  if  we 
can,  to  place  it  in"  the  edge  of  a  bank — as  some 
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root  cellars  are  made — bluff,  or  side-hill.  The 
door  should  be  at  the  lowest  side,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  entrance,  as  it  is  diificult  to  pass  up 
and  down  stairs  with  a  swarm  of  bees. 

The  size  of  the  room  will  of  course  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  contain  what  bees  we  wish  to 
place  therein.  Sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  inside 
measure,  will  hold  one  hundred  and  fifty  swarms, 
and  leave  ample  alley  room.  The  place  should 
be  dry,  there  should  be  a  double  door,  the  room 
perfectly  dark,  ceiling  joists  and  a  floor  should 
be  laid  over  head,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  of  saw- 
dust, tan-bark,  dry  marsh  muck,  or  some  non- 
conductor placed  on  it  before  putting  on  the  roof. 
Four  pipes,  chimneys  or  tubes,  made  of  ten  or 
twelve  inch  boards,  should  run  fi-om  just  below 
the  ceiling  through  the  roof,  and  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  exclude  the  light,  say  eight  feet,  on  the 
lower  end  of  which  there  will  be  a  simple  slide 
or  valve.  Place  one  in  or  near  each  corner  of 
the  room.  Thus  we  have  the  means  distributed 
for  the  ascent  of  the  surplus  heat,  and  the  animal 
heat  of  one  hundred  swarms  is  quite  consider- 
able, and  the  gi'eat  difficulty,  if  any,  will  be  to 
keep  our  room  cool  enough.  To  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  room  with  thin  walls  will  ac- 
complish it.  Mill  not  answer  ;  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  have  an  even  temperature.  As,  if  our  walls 
are  thin,  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  warm  air  will 
make  the  room  too  warm.  In  February,  1860,  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  doubling  the  thick- 
ness of  a  ten  inch  wall  on  the  south  side. 

We  also  place  a  pipe  or  tube  quite  around  the 
inside  of  the  room  upon  the  floor  or  ground  (a 
floor  is  quite  unnecessary,  worse  than  nothing, 
for  it  makes  a  hiding  place  for  rats  and  mice), 
this  tube  may  be  made  of  foot  boards,  and  inch 
holes  bored  in  it,  once  in  two  feet,  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  cold  and  fresh  air,  wlien 
needed.  One  end  of  this  pipe  must  pass  through 
the  wall,  and  must  have  a  slide  or  valve  at  or 
near  the  outer  end 

If  my  room  was  at  the  bank  or  hill,  the  lower 
side  or  end  will  of  necessity  be  destitute  of  earth 
banking,  and  we  would  make  the  wall  at  least 
sixteen  inches,  filled  as  above  with  some  non- 
conducting substance,  and  dry  marsh  muck  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  almost  any  other  sub- 
stance, except  fine  charcoal,  and  is  easily  pro- 
cured. 

A  house  built  altogether  upon  a  level  surface, 
with  the  walls  of  sufficierU  tMckness,  say  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches,  will  be  equally  good.  The 
cost  of  such  a  house  as  I  have  described  cannot 
be  great.  Most,  if  not  all  the  labor,  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  apiarian. 

This  house  will  be  found  very  convenient  for 
many  other  purposes  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
in  the  various  ojid'ations,  to  wit  :  in  overhauling 
and  examining  the  bees  in  the  spring,  as  a  win- 
dow sash  may  then  be  placed  in  the  top  of  one  of 
the  doors,  and  a  stove  placed  within — thus  I 
have  one  arranged. 

When  you  suspect  there  may  be  a  material 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  room,  look  to 
the  thermometer  ;  if  too  cold,  close  the  valves,  if 
too  warm  open  them  more  or  less,  as  occasion 
may  require  ;  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  open  the 
door  after  dark,  and  close  it  again  before  light, 
and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  throw  in  and  spread 


over  the  floor  a  few  bushels  of  snow  or  pounded 
ice. 

Many  swarms  will  be  benefited  by  being  set 
out  on  their  summer  stands  at  the  time  of 
the  January  thaw,  or  in  February,  those  that 
are  besmearing  their  hives,  that  they  may  dis- 
charge themselves,  which  will  cure  most  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  or  dysentery  as  it  is  called  — though 
thei'e  are  real  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  not  often. 

Thus  we  have  passed  over  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  wintering  of  bees.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some,  if  not  all  of  the  necessary 
steps  in  their  management  in  the  spring. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  date  at  which 
they  should  be  removed  to  their  summer  stands, 
but  whenever  it  is  done,  it  is  not  at  all  import- 
ant that  each  swarm  should  be  placed  on  the 
identical  stand  it  had  the  previous  season,  neither 
is  this  precaution  necessary  if  set  out  iu  the 
winter. 

In  i-emoving  them  from  the  cellar,  it  will  first 
be  necessary  to  close  up  the  fly-hole  and  remove 
the  chip  or  block  from  under  the  honey  board  — 
to  confine  the  bees  in  the  hive. 

Immediately  after  placing  them  upon  their 
summer  stands,  if  housed  in  special  depositories, 
and  perhaps  about  the  same  time  or  a  trifle 
earlier  if  wintered  out,  the  bottom  boards  should 
be  cleaned  of  di'ad  bees  and  other  filth,  it  saves 
the  bees  much  labor  and  no  doubt  conduces  to 
their  health. 

As  soon  as  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
their  new  location,  one  (5f  the  most  important 
operations  in  bee  management  becomes  neces- 
sary, to  wit,  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
swarm,  for  five  purposes  :  First,  to  ascertain  if 
they  have  sufficient  honey  to  carry  them  through  ; 
of  this  we  may  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy 
from  the  appearance  of  the  quantity.  Be  sure  to 
leave  them  enough,  as  the  breeding  season  is  now 
considerably  advanced.  We  must  also  regard 
the  size  of  the  swarm,  which  will,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  quantity  of  brood  now  on  hand.  Sec- 
ondly, to  sec  if  they  have  too  much  honey.  This 
reason  is  almost  equally  important  with  the 
other  ;  it  could  be  hardly  conceived  by  the 
novice  how  it  was  possible  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
could  have  too  much  honey.  Well,  we  would 
like  to  have  you  explain  that,  Mr.  Lecturer,  says 
one — I  think  many.  Well,  be  patient,  my 
friends,  and  we  will  make  the  attempt.  First, 
then,  we  will  suppo.se  the  breeding  chamber  of  the 
hive  is  the  proper  size.  This  involves  the  question 
as  to  what  is  the  projicr  size.  Well,  there  are 
various  opinions  about  it  ;  but  with  some  experi- 
ence, aided  by  a  few  simple  figures,  we  may  ap- 
proximate to  it.  We  may  assume  that  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  queen  can  and  will  lay  three 
thousand  eggs  a  day ;  now,  each  square  inch  of 
comb  will  contain  fifty  eggs,  and  fifty  will  go 
into  three  thousand  sixty  times  ;  it  takes  about 
twenty-one  days  for  tlie  eggs  to  hatch  ;  now 
twenty-one  times  sixty  is  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  :  this  would  be  a  solid  mass  of 
comb,  larva  and  pupa ;  of  a  necessity,  then,  we 
must  add  to  the  above  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty,  half  as  much  more  room,  six  hundred 
and  thirty  inches,  making  the  inside  of  the  hive 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  cubic 
inches.     It  will  be  well  to  add  say  half  an  inch 
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more  to  the  depth  of  the  hive,  as  the  bees  seldom 
build  combs  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
board.  Well,  suj^pose  the  hive  is  fourteen  inches 
each  way  (horizontal)  we  would  thus  add  ninety- 
eight  inches  more ;  this  would  give  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  or  for  conveni- 
ence, two  thousand  cubic  inches  ;  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  and  one-fifth  cubic 
inches  are  a  bushel,  which  is  most  commonly 
given  as  the  proper  size  of  the  hive.  Now,  our 
figures  have  given  nearly  that  size,  and  worked 
mathematically  close,  and  giving  a  little  leeway, 
our  hive  will  hold  about  a  bushel.  Let  us  recol- 
lect this  is  the  room  required  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. We  added  two  hundred  inches,  and  will 
suppose  that  will  be  filled  with  pollen  and  honey  ; 
now,  if  these  premises  be  correct,  we  start  in  the 
spring  with  the  size  of  our  hive  much  reduced  by 
being  filled  with  honey,  as  we  have  but  two  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  for  that  purpose  and  the  bee- 
bread.  Can  we  now  see  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
may  have  too  much  honey  in  the  breeding  cham- 
ber? Still  we  must  leave  enough  at  this  exami- 
nation to  carry  them  safe  through  till  an  abund- 
ant supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  blossoms. 
Suppose,  therefore,  we  leave  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  of  honey  in  the  hive,  is  it  not  evident  we 
have  trenched  that  amount  of  space  upon  the 
breeding  territory?  Tlien,  if  the  season  is  a  good 
one  for  honey,  this  room  is  constantly  being  di- 
minished by  the  bees  deiiositing  honey  in  the 
cells  as  soon  as  the  brood  leaves,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  your  young  swarms  will  be  too 
small,  and  by  winter  the  old  ones,  for  the  want  of 
breeding  room,  are  too  few  to  raise  sufiicient 
animal  heat  to  winter.  Even  if  the  proper  amount 
only  is  left  in  the  hive  in  the  spring,  and  the  sea- 
son is  a  good  one  for  honey,  the  hives  should  be 
examined,  say  the  first  day  of  August,  and  the 
outside  sheets  that  are  filled  Avitli  honey  and  have 
no  brood  in  them,  be  removed,  and  empty  sheets 
or  frames  j^laced  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  that 
the  queen  may  have  more  room. 

Thh-dly.  We  examine  the  hive  to  see  if  there  is 
too  much  drone  comb  (and  any  is  too  much  in  a 
large  apiary)  for  if  you  remove  all,  the  bees  will 
find  means  to  raise  drones  enough,  as  in  a  hive 
with  the  ordinary  quantity  there  are  probably 
enough  for  an  apiary  of  fifty  or  seventy-five 
swarms. 

Fourthly.  We  examine  the  hive  to  determine 
if  the  queen  is  living,  and  if  so,  if  she  may  not 
be  a  drone  layer.  The  question  will  be  asked  by 
some  how  we  determine  if  she  is  living,  or  is  a 
drone  layer.  If  there  is  no  queen  there  will  be 
no  brood,  and  vice  Vrusa,  and  if  the  brood  be  all 
drone,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  her  being  a 
drone  layer.  In  either  case,  the  swarm  should 
be  doubled  up  with  a  swarm  that  has  a  normal 
queen  ;  the  drone  layer  should  first  be  killed. 

Fifthly.  In  performing  these  examinations  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  transfer  each  swarm  to  a 
clean  hive,  as  the  rabbets  have  often  become 
partially  filled  with  propolis  or  gum,  as  are  also 
the  ends  of  the  frames  covered  with  it,  and  some- 
times the  hive  may  want  repairs. 

We  have  seen  that  this  examination  is  one  of 
paramount  necessity .  The  better  place  to  operate 
is  perha!)s  in  a  room  or  place  with  a  single  win- 
dow, or  a  half  window  is  better,  and  the  room 


should  be  so  warm  that  the  bees  will  not  chill 
upon  the  window.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  bees  that  gather  thereon  may  be  frequently 
liberated  ;  the  weather  should  be  sufficiently 
mild  for  them  to  fiy  from  the  place  to  the  hive. 
A  decoy  hive  should  be  set  upon  the  stand,  with 
a  few  pieces  of  comb  in  it ;  the  decoy  hive  should 
be  of  the  same  color  as  the  one  being  operated 
upon.  An  active  person  can  examine  twenty 
hives  in  a  day  with  an  assistant.  This  examina- 
tion may  be  performed  out  of  door  at  the  stands, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  season  of  the 
year  wlicn  the  robbers  are  most  persistent.  In 
performing  these  operations,  it  will  be  I'ound  ad- 
vantageous to  blow  in  a  little  smoke  at  the  time 
of  opening  the  hive. 

We  now  have  our  bees  in  clean  hives  with 
plenty  of  honey — not  too  much — and  without 
too  much  drone  comb.  But  perhaps  a  few  queens 
may  have  died  a  natural  death  during  the  win- 
ter, or  there  mny  be  some  drone  layers.  In  either 
case,  the  bees  should  be  put  with  another  swarm. 
This  may  done  in  various  ways  ;  the  safest,  per- 
haps, for  the  uninitiated,  would  be  to  drive  the 
swarm  from  the  hive  without  a  queen  into  the 
other,  by  first  blowing  in  a  little  smoke,  also 
sprinkle  in  a  trifie  of  scented  syrup,  and  then 
drumming  ;  and  after  they  are  driven  the  swarm 
had  better  be  removed  to  a  perfectly  dark  room 
or  cellar  say  lor  a  week,  or  remove  them  to  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  a  mile  for  a  week.  This  I'e- 
iiioving  should  be  done  instanter.  An  additional 
precaution  would  be  to  place  the  one  hive  above 
the  other  preparatory  to  driving,  with  a  wire 
cloth  between  them,  say  for  forty-eight  hours, 
that  each  may  have  the  same  scent. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  many  swarms  are 
small  in  the  spring  ;  then  comes  the  question, 
what  is  it  best  to  do  with  them  ?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  better  plan  is  to  feed  them,  to 
stimulate  the  queen  to  breeding.  Commencing 
the  loth  of  March,  give  the  swarm  from  three  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  honey  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  except  the  days  they  gather  from 
flowers,  will  answer  ;  but  they  must  be  watched 
closely  to  see  if  they  have  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
combs  for  their  brood,  and  they  consume  much 
more  than  we  would  suspect ;  as,  for  illustration, 
suppose  a  hive  to  be  filled  with  larva  capped  over, 
can  any  person  tell  me  how  that  amount  or  mass 
of  animal  matter  can  be  brought  into  that  form 
without  an  equivalent  in  weiglit  of  liquid  sweet 
(honey  or  sugar  syrup)  and  jjollen,  for  which  we 
substitute  in  our  stimulating  process  in  the 
spring  unbolted  rye  flour,  placed  where  it  will 
be  protected  from  wind  and  water.  They  may 
be  easily  enticed  to  it  by  placing  a  little  honey  in 
the  vessel. 

Another  method  of  procedure  is  to  double  up 
the  weak  ones.  Another  still  is  to  equalize 
them  by  taking  a  sheet  of  brood  that  is  hatching 
from  a  large  swarm  and  giving  it  to  the  small 
one. 

One  of  these  methods  is  very  important,  as 
after  all  the  apparent  secret  of  bee  management 
the  greatest  secret  lies  in  keeping  the  swarms 
strong. 

The  bees  in  small  swarms  are  all  compelled  to 
stay  at  home  to  keep  up  sufiicient  animal  heat  to 
keep  the  brood  warm,  perhaps  scarcely  gather- 
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inji"  honey  enough  to  stimulate  the  queen  to  lay  ; 
and  if  she  did  lay  up  to  her  full  capacity,  there 
are  not  bees  enough  to  keep  the  brood  warm. 

Another  advantage  in  having  strong  swarms  is 
to  avoid  the  miller  (U'  wax  moth. 

I  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the  moth  never 
materiidly  injured  a  good  sioarm  in  a  decently 
made  hive. 

In  this  connection,  I  lay  down  another  propo- 
sition, that  without  some  explanation  may  seem 
as  strange  as  the  one  above  alluded  to,  (that  a 
swarm  of  bees  may  have  too  much  honej^)  I 
thi:ik  I  may  assert  thattiie  moth  is  or  may  be  an 
advantage.  We  always  act  from  one  or  more 
motivesmoving  us  toa  particular  point.  Ainongst 
other  things,  I  stated  that  the  moth  never  ona- 
teriiiUy  injured  a  good  swarm  of  bees.  Now, 
one  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  one  is  strength. 
Let  us  see  if  the  moth  may  not  be  an  advantage. 
Most  bee-keepers  have  had  in  their  yard  say  at 
least  two  swarms  of  that  size  that  all  they  could 
do  would  be  to  get  themselves  into  good  condi- 
tion as  to  numbers  and  stores  for  the  coming 
winter,  without  giving  the  owner  a  young  swarm 
or  an  ounce  of  surplus  honey,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  vrere  very  much  exposed  to  the  moth 
and  stood  a  good  chance  to  be  destroyed  by 
them,  because  there  are  not  bees  enough  to 
guard  the  unprotected  combs. 

Now,  we  will  put  these  two  swarms  together, 
and  see  what  the  result  will  be  ;  we  will  have  a 
swarm  strong  enough  to  guard  against  the  moth, 
strong  enoiigh  to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  brood 
warm,  by  which  it  will  be  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  a  swarm  in  good  season,  and  if  it  is  a 
fair  season  for  honey  we  iriay  expect  twenty-five 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  from  the  mother  swarm. 
And  what  have  we  lost?  a  queen.  The  comb  we 
will  preserve  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  and  give  them 
to  the  young  swarm.  Has  the  moth  in  this  view 
been  a  benefit  ? 

We  have  now  our  hives  properly  examined, 
those  that  need  it  fed.  the  honey  taken  away  if 
too  much,  the  queenless  doubled  up,  the  weak 
stimulated,  equalized  or  doubled  up.  There  are 
now  but  few  things  to  be  done,  the  hive  should 
be  made  as  tight  as  possible  with  no  upward 
ventilation,  the  fly-hole  opened  but  a  trifle,  and  as 
the  swarm  increases,  which  we  can  determine  by 
the  steam,  or  rather  dampness,  on  the  bottom 
board  at  the  fly-hole  in  the  morning,  we  will  en- 
large the  fly-hole. 

We  will  next  place  a  trough  in  the  centre  of 
the  yard  and  keep  water  in  it,  and  to  prevent  the 
drowning  of  the  bees  will  cover  its  surface  with 
corn-cobs,  and  occasionally  exchange  them  for 
fresh  ones  as  they  become  sour  in  time. 

Now  we  feel  i)retty  sure  thus  far  we  have 
wardi>d  oft"  that  scare  crow,  "luck." 

I  tliink  of  but  one  other  duty  we  can  perform 
for  our  and  their  benefit,  that  is  within  the  task 
assigned  me,  to  wit,  that  of  placing  the  surplus 
honey  boxes  on  tlie  hive.  Mr.  Quinby,  I  think 
is  the  only  writer  that  tells  us  the  proper  time, 
namely,  when  the  hive  is  full  of  brood  and  honey 
below.  As  they  only  go  into  the  boxes  for  the 
want  of  room  below,  and  not  always  then,  they 
should  not  l)c  put  on  much  sooner,  as  it  enlarges 
the  !-pacc  to  be  ke]>t  warm  by  the  animal  heat, 
all  of  wJbich  is  needed  up  to  that  time. 


[For  tlie  Amoricau  Bee  Journal.] 

Winterius:  Bees. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  believe  the  inventors  of  all 
hives  claim — each  for  his  special  invention  — 
better  wintering  qualities  "than  any  other  hive 
in  use."  But  many  of  them,  after  being  tested, 
prove  to  be  no  better  than  any  old  common  hive, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  constructecl  on 
the  right  princii)le.  When  I  constructed  the 
hive  deso-ibed  in  the  Journal  for  July,  it  was 
my  intention  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  for 
wintering  bees  that  had  ever  been  devised; 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  has  seen 
and  examined  it,  who  says  it  is  not  upon  the 
right  principle  for  that  purpose.  If  we  can  have 
a  hive  constructed  on  the  right  principle  for 
successful  wintering  of  bees,  storing  honey,  and 
allowing  of  as  much  room  for  surplus  honey- 
boxes  as  the  largest  stock  needs,  it  is  certainly 
an  improvement  over  anything  yet  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  a  bee-hive.  I  claim  that  my 
hive  combines  niore  good  qualities  and  fewer 
bad  ones,  than  any  hive  now  extant. 

When  I  commenced  to  write,  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  anything  in  favor  of  this  hive.  Those  who 
have  used  it  will  say  enough  in  its  favor.  I  will 
now  give  my  plan  for  wintering  bees  in  it,  which 
I  can  do  in  very  few  words ;  and  it  will  not  take 
longer  to  prepare  one  of  them  for  wintering, 
than  it  will  to  read  this  article. 

First,  make  the  winter  passages  through  the 
combs.  This  I  do  by  taking  a  stick  twenty 
inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide, 
made  sharp  at  one  end,  and  slowly  worm  it 
through  the  combs,  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
hive.  If  a  hive  be  examined,  twenty-four  hours 
after  this  has  been  done,  the  bores  will  be  found 
as  round  and  as  smooth  as  though  the  bees  had 
made  them.  Next  remove  the  board  from  the 
top  of  the  brood  chamber,  and  cover  the  frames 
with  any  old  rug,  coat,  or  woolen  cloth  of  any 
kind  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  necessary,  it  will 
be  found  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  sides  of  the 
brood  chamber,  and  cover  them  the  same  as  the 
top  ;  or  they  can  be  covered  with  cotton  cloth, 
leaving  the  surplus  box  holes  open  as  a  means 
of  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
bees  confined  to  the  combs  and  'from  going  into 
the  outer  hive.  I  did  not  remove  the  woolen 
cloths  from  the  tops  of  my  hives  this  season, 
and  the  only  ventilation  my  hives  have  had 
during  the  very  hot  weather  was  through  the 
entrance.  There  was  no  melting  down  of  combs 
as  in  the  shallow  form  of  the  Langstroth  hive. 

The  entrance  should  be  closed  during  the 
winter,  so  as  to  leave  only  about  one  inch  space 
between  the  blocks.  A  stock  of  bees  will  not 
smother  in  this  hive,  even  if  it  be  covered  up  in 
snow  all  winter  ;  but  the  ventilating  holes  in  the 
cap  must  be  left  open  during  the  winter.  In 
most  of  the  hives  sent  out,  I  left  a  hole  in  front 
of  the  brood  chambers  to  make  the  winter 
passages  through. 

In   the    spring   the    brood    chamber    can  be 

lifted  oif  the  bottom  boards  and  cleaned  of  bees 

and  droppings  ;   and   I  have  done  this  without 

even  disturbing  the  bees. 

Tiireo  years  ago  I  gave  a  plan  for  wintering 
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bees  in  the  shallow  form  of  Langstroth  hive. 
Many  who  tested  that  plan,  have  written  to  me 
that  it  Avorked  well.  I  think  the  i)lan  a  good 
one,  and  hope  some  one  who  has  a  copy  of  it 
will  send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  to  have 
it  republished.  I  will  guarantee  that  all  who 
try  it  will  be  pleased  with  the  plan. 

H.  Alley. 
WenJutm,  Mass.,  August,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Juurual.] 

Italian  Queens. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  llev.  E.  L  Briggs  for  his 
excellent  article  upon  the  penianency  and  pu- 
rity of  Italian  bees,  pid)lished  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  altliongh  I  cannot 
concur  in  all  his  conclusions,  nor  accept  some 
l^ortions  of  his  theory  ;  but  it  is  on  a  subject  that 
will  soon  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  every  bee- 
keeper. 

To  the  central  idea  of  his  article,  that  our  aim 
should  be  perf,c/ion,  undoubtedly  all  will  cor- 
dially assent,  while  few  will  adopt  it  practically, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Bee-keepers,  as  a  class, 
have  neither  time,  taste,  nor  inclination  to  attain 
the  highest  results  in  this  direction ;  though 
they  will  seek  to  improve  their  stock,  provided 
it  can  be  done  cheaply  and  without  much  trou- 
ble. It  is  well  known  that  a  cross — all  things 
being  equal  —  invariably  improves  stock.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  introduction  of  im- 
pure Italians  even,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
and  thus  help  the  matter,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  simply  crossing  and  mixing  the  blood. 

Mr.  Briggs  Avill  admit  that  comparatively 
few  persons  will  pay  $8.00  or  more  for  tested 
queens  to  breed  from  or  to  Italianize  their  stocks 
with.  And  until  such  queens  of  undoubted 
purity  can  be  afforded  at  a  much  lower  pi'ice 
than  that,  the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers  will 
continue  to  regard  well  marked  Italian  queens 
at  $2.50  each,  as  a  great  blessing,  inasmuch  as 
they  vastly  improve  the  general  status  of  the 
bee,  even  if  not  quite  reaching  the  point  of  per- 
fection. 

Mr.  Alley,  to  whom  Mr.  Briggs  refers,  has 
furnished  me  with  queens  perfectly  satisfactory, 
being  as  finely  marked  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and 
their  workers  and  daughters  are  "chips  of  the 
old  block."  Certainly  the  introduction  of  such 
blood  will  not  cause  deterioration  in  all  or  any 
of  those  qualities  that  a  progressive  bee-keeper 
delights  in.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  bees  gentle 
and  harmless  ;  but  when  that  quality  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  activity  in  breeding  or  work- 
ing, it  becomes  an  unprofitable  luxury. 

The  question  that  is  so  often  asked — "Are 
pure  Italians  superior  to  hybrids,  as  workers 
and  breeders?"  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  by 
breeders  of  pure  Italians,  before  bee-keepers 
generally  will  accept  fully  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Briggs. 

My  own  experience  has  satisfied  me  that 
hybrids  are  far  superior  to  the  pure  Italians,  in 
every  quality  save  that  of  gentleness.  Possibly 
my  queens  may  not  have  been  absolutely  pure, 
yet  they  conform  to  the  best  marks  as  described 


by  Quinby  and  others.  Those  of  my  stocks  that 
are  unquestionably  hybrid  have  given  the  best 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Others  assure  me 
of  similar  experience.  Will  some  one  explain 
this  fact? 

In  view  of  it  all,  I  can  but  regard  a  general 
crossing  of  Italians  and  blacks,  as  of  immense 
advantage  to  bees  and  bee-keepers,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  friend  Alley  Avdl  continue  to  dis- 
tribute, far  and  near,  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
those  large,  prolific  and  beautiful  queens  at 
$3.50  each.  Geo.  C.  Silsby. 

Winterporf,  Me.,  Aug.  4,  1870. 


[For  the  Arnericau  Bee  Journal.] 

Qufec-Breeding. 

]Mr.  Editor  :— Criticisms  based  on  substan- 
tial facts,  courteously  worded,  made  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  a  desire  to  benefit  the  world, 
are  opportune  and  of  great  value.  But  when 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  "showing 
off,"  or  of  filling  up  space  in  an  article,  thereby 
damaging  the  reputation  of  any  jierson  without 
just  cause,  based  on  no  facts,  and  unsupported 
by  even  a  shadow  of  proof,  they  tend  to  mislead, 
and  are  an  injury  to  the  author,  the  person  criti- 
cised, and  the  public  generally. 

On  page  38  of  the  August  No.  of  the  Journal 
in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Briggs,  is  a 
direct  attack  on  one  of  your  correspondents, 
who  for  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  queeii- 
breeding  business,  and  who,  by  devoting  his 
whole  time  thereto,  is  enabled  to  supply  his  cus- 
tomers at  very  low  prices.  And  the  only  cause 
given  for  this  attack  is  that  he  supplies  the  bee 
fraternity  at  .$2.50  for  a  warranted  queen,  and 
has  four  hundred  orders  at  that  price. 

Now  if  Mr.  Alley  can  afford  to  rear  queens 
and  sell  them  at  $3.50,  and  his  customers  do  not 
find  fault,  whose  business  is  it?  And  is  it  just 
the  thing  for  any  one  to  assume  that  his  queens 
are  not  pure,  without  showing  the  proof  thereol  ? 
I  think  not. 

As  to  Mr.  Alley  and  his  reputation  as  a  man 
and  a  dealer  in  queens,  I  will  say,  in  order  that 
the  many  readers  of  your  Journal  who  do  not 
know  him,  may  get  at  the  facts,  that  I  have  for 
a  long  time  been  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  and  have  always  found  him  just  and  hon- 
orable in  his  dealings.  I  also  know  that  he 
takes  great  pains  to  obtain  the  best  stock  to 
breed  from,  by  purchasing  im]>orted  queens,  and 
continually  procuring  from  reputable  dealers, 
such  queens  as  are  of  known  liurity,  in  order  to 
avoid  too  clo.se  breeding.  These  facts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  locality 
where  all  the  bees,  for  miles  around  his  apiary, 
have  been  Italianized  by  him,  show  whether  the 
assumed  idea  in  Mr.  Briggs'  article  has  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  Now,  shall  any  one  of  the  (lueen- 
raising  brotherhood  assume  that  a  man  is  a 
.sharper  who  sells  queens  for  $2.50,  without 
proving  that  the  purchasers  thereof  have  been 
swindled  ?  For  one,  1  answer  no  !  And  if  I  can 
buy  pure  queens  of  Mr.  Alley  for  $2.50,  I  shall 
not  send  to  Mr.  Briggs,  and  pay  him  from  $8  to 
$10,  even  for  his  four  or  more  banded  motliers. 
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I  have  written  this  article  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Alley,  and  could  if  necessary  bring-  any  amount 
of  proof  to  substantiate  it ;  but  thinking  this 
enough,  I  remain  always  for  the  right. 

J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxborough,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1870. 


[For  the  Americiin  Bee  Journal.] 

About  Italian  Queens,  &c. 


Mr.  E.  L  Briggs  seems  to  pitch  into  cheap 
queen  raisers,  and  Alley  in  particular  { at  least 
so  Alley  understands  it, )  although  he  mentions 
no  names).  I  cannot  let  such  remarks  pass  un- 
noticed. I  would  have  Mr.  Briggs  vinderstand 
that  I  spare  no  pains  to  procure  the  best  breeding 
queens  imported  into  this  country.  I  have  paid 
from  $5  to  $20  and  upwards  for  Italian  queens, 
and  have  never  as  yet  found  among  my  pui-chases 
when  received  any  queens  superior  to  those  of 
my  own  raising.  My  on'.y  object  in  purchasing 
queens,  is  to  avoid  in-and-in  breeding.  I  am  very 
careful  to  select  the  largest,  handsomest,  and 
most  prolific  queens  to  breed  from,  both  for 
young  queens  and  drones.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
I  ship  queens  now  and  then  that  are  not  up  to 
the  standard,  and  so  do  all  other  breeders  who 
do  not  test  their  queens  before  sending.  But  in 
every  case,  I  will  send  other  queens,  or  give  satis- 
faction in  some  way.  The  stock  I  now  have 
produce  as  large,  prolific,  and  handsome  queens 
as  Mr.  B.  or  any  other  man  ever  saw.  Any 
queen  that  I  send  out  is  worth  all  I  charge  for 
her,  even  if  she  has  perchance  mated  with  a 
black  drone.  I  pay  the  highest  figure  for  my 
breeding  queens,  and  now  have  queens  of  my 
own  raising  that  I  would  not  sell  for  fifty  dollars. 
If  Mr.  B.  would  like  to  purchase  some  Italian 
queens,  and  thinks  they  would  be  any  better  by 
paying  eight  or  ten  dollars  for  them,  instead  of 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  I  can  accommodate  him 
in  that  line  ;  and  if  he  has  any  such  queens  as 
he  describes,  I  will  take  the  lot  at  the  price  he 
has  stated,  viz.:  eight  or  ten  dollars.  Now  here 
is  a  chance  for  a  trade  !  I  know  that  some  bee- 
keepers think  that  my  queens  are  not  worth 
much,  because  I  sell  them  so  low  :  but  if  it  will 
do  them  any  good  to  know  how  it  is  that  I  can 
aftbrd  to  sell  at  such  low  prices,  I  will  make  it 
known. 

I  have  all  I  can  do  in  the  summer  to  raise 
queens  and  reply  to  all  the  letters  I  receive  ;  and 
I  find  it  quite  business  enough  to  keep  two 
hundred  (200)  nucleus  hives  in  full  opei-ation. 
Talk  about  boasting  of  orders  for  four  hundred 
queens !  Why  I  have  orders  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  on  my  books,  and  they  are  still 
coming  in  by  every  mail.  1  was  expecting  to 
raise  and  ship  one  thousand  queens  this  season, 
but  cannot  do  it.  My  orders  began  to  come  in 
as  early  as  last  December,  and  one  man  ordered 
fifty  as  early  as  last  March.  Nearly  all  the 
orders  I  have  received  this  season  came  from 
persons  I  supplied  last  season,  and  their  friends 
who  have  seen  my  stock  in  the  apiaries  of  former 
purchasers.  I  have  plenty  of  letters  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  my  queens  ;  and  many 
of  them,  like  Dr.  Barnard,  say  they  are  much 


better  than  those  they  paid  twenty  dollars  for. 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  sent  Dr.  B.  his  queens 
last  fall,  and  the  first  I  heard  from  him  since, 
I  saAV  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  — it  was  bf 
course  no  pre-arranged  plan  for  him  to  blow  Mr. 
Alley's  stock  of  Italians. 

I  paid  a  certain  party  in  June  last  ten  dollars 
for  a  queen.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  her,  and 
I  may  safely  say  I  never  shipped  a  queen  as  poor 
in  appearance.  Nor  was  there  any  excuse  for 
the  ])arty  sending  me  such  a  qeeen,  as  she  was 
raised  last  season  and  was  taken  from  a  full  stock 
when  sent  to  me.  I  guarantee  lo  send  out  just 
as  good  queens  for  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

I  do  not  want  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this 
article  is  intended  as  an  advertisement.  That  is 
far  from  my  design  ;  but  I  feel  obliged  to  make 
this  statement  in  self  defence. 

Last  winter  I  read  an  advertisement  in  a 
western  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a  high-price  queen 
dealer,  in  which  he  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  good  queens  could  be  raised  and  sold  for 
$2. 50  N()w,  the  same  person  has  advertised  them 
at  a  figure  even  Tower  than  that.  I  can  aftbrd 
to  raise  and  sell  good  pure  queens  for  the  yjrice 
I  am  charging,  and  mean  to  do  so  as  long  as  I 
can  find  purcliasers  for  them,  which  judging 
from  the  demand  for  them,  will  be  some  time 
yet. 

Ihave,  within  a  few  weeks, bought  seven  queens 
from  some  of  these  high-priced  (jueen  breeders, 
none  of  which  are  any  larger  or  handsomer  than 
the  stock  I  now  have  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  their 
progeny  will  prove  to  be  any  better.  Only  this 
morning  I  received  three  qiieens  from  such  a 
bre.  der,  two  of  which  I  returned  by  the  next 
mail.     I  do  not  want  any  stock  of  that  kind. 

I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Briggs  is,  nor  whether 
he  is  "blowing  "  for  himself  or  not ;  and  I  do  not 
understand  his  object  in  sending  such  an  article 
to  the  Journal  as  appeared  last  month  over  his 
name.  If  he  intends  to  build  up  a  trade  at  the 
expense  of  other  people  by  underrating  their 
stock,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  it. 

I  have  plenty  of  letters  from  purchasers, 
"blowing  up"  some  of  the.se  high-price  queen 
breeders  ;  and  I  presume  they  have  some  of  the 
same  kind,  giving  Alley  what  he  deserves  and 
perhaps  more  than  is  due  to  him.  But  let  that 
be  as  it  may,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this — if  any  man 
has  a  queen  purchased  from  Alley,  that  he  does 
not  like,  let  him  return  her  at  once,  or  ever  after 
hold  his  peace. 

Mr.  Langstroth  has  written  to  me  several 
times  that  they  never  yet  imported  a  queen  that 
would  invariably  duplicate  herself.  AVho  is  the 
best  authority  on  this  point — Mr.  L.  or  Mr.  B. '? 
I  have  this  information  not  only  from  Mr.  L., 
but  from  otliei-  importers  also.  I  know  nothing 
about  Morgan  mares  nor  of  certain  breeds  of  pigs  ; 
but  I  have  several  years'  exijerience  with  Italian 
bees,  and  profess  to  know  something  about  them. 
Those  who  breed  Italian  queens,  and  charge 
high  prices  for  them  too,  will  acknowledge  that 
not  more  than  one  queen  in  fifty  is  as  good  as 
those  which  Mr.  B.  has  pictured  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal ;  and  he  may  bet  a  high 
figure  that  no  worker  bee  in  the  country  ever 
showed  four  bands.  This  article  has  grown 
pretty  long,  and  I  do  wish  Mr.  B.  would  stir  one 
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up  when  the  weather  is  cooler,  and  we  have 
more  leisure  for  rejoinder — say  next  winter. 

H.  Alley. 

WenTiam,  Mass.  Aug.  8,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Bees  in  Central  New  Hampshire. 


The  limited  number  of  bee-keepers  that  are 
found  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  sufiQcient 
evidence  that  the  securing  of  honey  is  not  here 
regarded  as  the  royal  road  to  wealth.  Many  a 
farmer  may  have  some  four  or  five  hives,  which 
are  but  a  small  taxation  upon  his  time.  From 
them  he  is  furnished  with  a  luxury  which  if  not 
secured  in  this  manner,  probably  no  money  would 
purchase. 

Last  year,  (1869,)  we  secured  five  hundred 
pounds  in  boxes — beginning  in  the  spring  with 
twelve  colonies.  The  harvest  began  on  the  14th 
or  15th  of  June,  and  closed  the  lOth  of  July. 
The  season  was  considered  by  .bee-kee])ers  gener- 
ally in  this  section  of  the  country,  as  being  a 
very  poor  one.  But  few  hives  yielded  any  sur- 
plus honey,  save  those  that  received  extra  at- 
tention. 

On  the  12th  of  November  we  placed  fifteen 
colonies  in  the  cellar,  where  they  remained  till 
the  9th  of  April,  1870.  In  our  opinion,  proper 
ventilation  is  the  necessary  lesson  to  learn  in 
order  to  secure  success  ;  and  every  man  should 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  what  course 
is  best  for  him  to  pursue.  We  have  had  some 
experience  with  corn-cobs,  paper  coverings,  wire 
screens,  straw  mats,  and  old  carpets.  With  us, 
the  last  of  these  articles  proves  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Thirteen  colonies  passed  the  five  months  in- 
carceration and  came  out  fresh  and  fair.  The 
remaining  two  nearly  failed  us,  as  we  attempted 
to  have  them  live  without  much  change  of  air. 
Those  hives  from  which  we  removed  the  honey- 
boards  and  covered  the  frames  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  good  woolen  carpets,  all  came  out  in 
the  spring  beautifully  neat  and  clean.  We  shall 
anticipate  the  same  favorable  results  for  the 
coming  winter. 

As  the  surplus  honey  harvest  for  1870  has 
already  passed,  we  can  begin  to  count  our  actual 
gains.  Comb-building  began  about  the  first  of 
June,  and  ceased  the  first  week  in  July.  Since 
that  date  very  little  honey  has  been  deposited  in 
the  boxes,  even  when  the  bees  were  furnished 
with  nice  frames  of  comb.  The  white  clover 
blossomed  very  profusely,  and  ripened  rapidly, 
and  the  bees  were  thus  soon  deprived  of  their 
largest  and  best  harvest  field. 

Thus  far  we  have  secured  somewhat  over  four 
hundred  pounds  of  No.  1  honey,  and  shall  prob- 
ably realize  enough  more  to  make  Jive  hundred 
pounds,  when  all  the  boxes  are  removed  and  the 
hives  taken  up  that  are  not  wanted  for  winter. 
Thus  far  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  we 
have  wished  in  combining  colonies.  We  would 
not  destroy  any  with  brimstone,  because  that  is 
so  very  unkind  ;  but  when  we  add  colony  to 
colony  many  bees  will  kill  each  other.  Tobacco 
smoke  and  fragrant  waters  have  at  times  failed 


to  produce  harmony  of  feeling.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  sell  the  colonies  we  do  not  wish  to 
keep. 

We  have,  however,  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  sweet  blessing  we  have  already  received,  and 
are  also  thankful  that  our  friends,  west  and 
south,  are  having  such  bountiful  returns. 

Dear  Editor,  we  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  school.  The  scholars  were  engaged 
in  reading  their  themes,  it  being  Saturday  after- 
noon. Among  the  many  subjects,  one  little  girl 
had  selected  the  Honey  Bee.  It  interested  us  so 
much  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you 
a  copy,  that  you  may  see  what  one  of  our  little 
Shaker  girls,  nine  years  of  age,  has  written 

ABOUT   BEES. 

"I  love  bees,  because  they  make  honey  ;  but 
I  do  not  love  them  sometimes,  because  they  sting 
me,  and  that  I  do  not  like,  though  I  like  their 
honey.  I  have  felt  a  sting  from  a  honey  bee, 
and  I  never  want  to  have  one  again,  for  I  know 
how  it  feels.  It  smarts  well,  indeed  it  does.  A 
bee  is  like  a  little  girl,  because  it  does  good  when 
it  wants  to,  and  when  it  does  not  it  will  sting 
you.  Now,  scholars,  I  will  just  tell  you  not  to 
'flict  a  bee,  if  you  don't  want  it  to  sting  you.  It 
is  like  a  girl,  for  if  you  'flict  her,  she  will  be  un- 
kind to  you,  and  you  must  not  'flict  her.  Th.is 
is  all  I  have  to  write  about  the  bee." — C. 

The  Journal  as  a  welcome  visitor  arrives  while 
we  are  engaged  writing  this  communication  ; 
and  the  pages  tell  of  great  and  precious  trea- 
sures. As  time  passes  on  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
write  of  more  bountiful  harvests.  We  have  in 
anticipation  the  simon  pure  Italian  Bee,  to  take 
the  place  of  our  blacks  and  hybrids  ;  and  ex- 
tended fields  of  Alsike  clover,  instead  of  the  anti- 
quated red.  In  that  day  of  bounty  and  beauty, 
we  shall  hope  to  write  temptingly  to  our  worthy 
editor.  Respectfully, 

H.  C.  Blinn. 

Shaker  Village,  iV.  H.,  Aug.  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural,  Prolific,  Hardy  Queens. 

PART  2. 
(Continued from  July  Number,  page  11.) 


In  early  spring,  or  at  any  time  desirable,  pro- 
ceed to  stimulate  a  selected  colony  with  liquid 
feed.  "Warm  syrup  or  strained  honey,  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose  ;"  placing  alternately 
empty  combs  or  combs  full  of  brood,  from  other 
hives,  until  your  hive  is  full ;  or  by  the  removal 
of  one  or  more  colonies,  on  each  side  of  the  se- 
lected one,  the  worker  bees  from  one  or  moi'e 
hives,  can  be  thrown  into  the  selected  hive,  and 
so  stimulate  the  swarming  fever  or  impulse. 
Proceed  now  as  recommended  in  the  July  num- 
ber, page  11,  when  the  bees  will  commence  build- 
ing queen  cells.  The  bee-keeper  will  thus  secure 
from  ten  to  sixty  queen  cells  per  week.  During 
my  experiments,  each  weekly  i-obbing  only  stimu- 
lated the  bees  to  greater  exertions  to  secure  a 
queen.  Proceed  thus  until  the  desired  number 
of  queen  cells  are  secured,  or  the  bees  swarm. 
If  they  should  swarm  before  a  suflficient  number 
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of  qnocn  eel's  are  secured,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
t-till  breed  from  the  same  queen,  se(3ure  her  and 
introduce  her  to  a  colony  that  lias  not  swarmed, 
and  proceed  as  before.  Or,  better  still,  intro- 
duce her  to  a  colony  making  preparations  to 
swarm.  Before  introducinsr  her,  destroy  all 
queen  cells  that  have  eggs  or  larva  in  them  ; 
then  cell  building  w'ill  proceed  as  before.  A 
swarm  under  the  swarming  impulse  will  commu- 
nicate it  to  a  strange  cxueeu  introduced  to  them  ; 
or  a  queen  under  the  .swarming  imjnilse,  "and 
not  satisfied,"  will  communicate  it  to  any  popu- 
lous colony  to  which  she  may  be  introduced. 

John  M.  Phice. 
Buffalo  Oi'ove,  loioa. 


[For  the   American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural  and  prolific  hardy  Queens. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  disposed  to  regard  our 
own  ideas  as  indisiiutable. 

Mr.  Quinby  for  example,  pi-aises  his  new  hive, 
and  his  queen  yard.  I  have  experimented  with 
both,  and  both  are  now  in  my  barn,  waiting  to 
be  split  up  for  kindling  wood. 

Mr.  .John  M.  Price,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  condemns  all  artificially  raised 
queens.  But  rassurez  vous,  friend  queen- 
breeders,  I  come  to  prove  to  friend  Price,  that 
he  has  misconceived  the  reason  of  his  bad  luck 
in  raising  artificial  queens. 

AVhen  I  commenced  to  introduce  Italian  bees 
in  my  apiary,  six  years  ago,  I  received  from  one 
of  our  best  queen-breeders  a  very  nice  looking 
queen.  She  was  very  yellow  from  the  waist  to 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  Well,  I  raised  a  num- 
ber of  queens  to  get  drones,  and  next  season  I 
raised  some  more,  from  the  .'^ame  queen,  to 
replace  the  misallied  queens.  Butlo,  one-fourth 
of  my  young  queens  were  either  crippled,  or 
drone  laying,  or  laying  non-hatcliing  eggs.  Yet 
these  queens  were  as  yellow  as  their  mother,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  brighter  they  looked,  the 
poorer  they  were. 

Then  my  first  imported  queens  came.  They 
were  not  yellow,  but  dark.  The  first  rings  of  the 
abdomen  were  leather-colored,  the  last  were  en- 
tirely black  or  nearly  so.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Blum- 
hof,  reproaching  him  for  having  sent  me  so  dark 
queens.  He  replied  that  all  the  healthier  queens 
in  Italy  are  dark,  and  that  it  was  well  ascer- 
tained there,  that  the  light-colored  queens  were 
not  so  good  as  the  dark.  The  liglit-colored 
queens,  added  tlie  Doctor,  seem  to  have  the 
chlorosis.  Prof.  Mona  told  the  same  tiling  to 
jVIr.  A.  Gi-imm,  when  he  was  in  Italy.  See 
America  n  Bee  Journal,  vol.  III.  From  this^we  can 
guess  that  the  selecting  of  the  brightest  yellow 
queens  for  breeders,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  queens  raised.  But  in-and-in 
breeding  is  another,  and  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, a  main  cause  of  weakness. 

As  soon  as  my  first  imported  queens  were  on 
hand,  I  commenced  raising  queens  from  them, 
and  from  that  time  forward  I  raised  artificial 
queens  every  year  from  newly  imiiorted  queens. 
Those  queens  mate  with  drones  from  queens  of 


the  preceding  year's  importation,  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  care  for  the  color  of  these  queens,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  crip^iled  or  proves  to  be  a  poor 
layer. 

My  five  best  stocks  this  yeai",  all  have  artificial 
queens  Three  of  these  queens  are  with  swarms 
of  last  year.  I  hived  them  in  one  of  friend 
Pi  ice's  hives.  These  sw.irms  are  better  than 
tlie  three  original  stocks  tliey  came  from,  though 
these  latter  have  raised  natural  queens  in  the 
height  of  the  swarming  season,  as  friend  Price 
prefers  they  should.  The  five  stocks  referred  to 
gave  me  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  of  bo.x  honey.  I  suppose  I  should  be 
thought  very  exigennt  if  I  were  not  content  with 
such  results,  in  so  dry  a  season  as  this. 

Why  does  friend  Price  imagine  that  artificially 
raised  queens  are  not  so  good  as  natural  ones  ? 
Probably,  because  the  bees,  in  order  to  oljtain 
queens  sooner,  chose  grul)s  already  several  dnys 
old,  instead  of  selecting  newly  laid  eggs,  from 
which  to  raise  queens.  I  have  w^atched  that 
very  closely,  and  could  see  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence. A  stock  rendered  queeuless  will  raise 
queens  maturing  at  different  periods,  some 
hatching  in  from  nine  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  and  sometimes  not  till  sixteen  days  after. 
If  the  above  theory  were  correct,  the  earlier 
hatching  queens  sliould  be  the  poorer,  for  they 
come  from  grubs  tlirce  or  four  daj's  old.  Yet 
such  is  not  the  case — those  queens  are  as  good 
as  any. 

If  that  theory  proved  to  be  true,  it  would  still 
be  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  the  evil  results  ap- 
prehended. We-could  destroy  the  two  or  three 
first-capped  queen  cells  ;  or  force  the  bees  to 
raise  queens  from  the  egg,  by  a  method  far  more 
easy  than  friend  Price's.  Insert  in  your  chosen 
stock  a  frame,  containing  emi>ty  worker  comb, 
placing  it  between  tv,'o  frames  containing  brood. 
In  three  days,  if  the  bees  find  honey  in  the  fields, 
the  cells  of  the  worker  comb  will  be  supplied 
with  eggs.  Then  remove  the  queen  and  all  the 
brood  combs,  except  the  one  containing  the 
eggs.  The  bees  will  thus  have  eggs  only  from 
which  to  raise  queens,  and  all  your  young  queens 
will  necessarily  be  started  ab  ovo.  I  guess  this 
method  is  as  good  as,  and  more  simple  than,  that 
of  friend  Price. 

I  am  not  a  queen-breeder.  That  business 
does  not  suit  me,  for  it  is  a  source  of  too  much 
vexation.  I  have  repeatedly  imported  queens, 
but  I  lost  money  and  suffered  so  much  in  that 
business,  that  I  think  my  sufferings  will  pay  for 
all  my  sins  in, the  other  world.  I  am  tlius 
altogether  disinterested  in  this  matter  of  breed- 
ing queens. 

On  this  topic,  my  advice  to  apiarians  is — 

l.st.  Do  not  look  for  yellow  queens,  for  they 
are  not  as  good  as  dark  ones. 

2d.  Take  care  to  avoid  too  close  in-and-in 
breeding. 

Let  us  also  remark,  that  many  bee-keepers  find 
that  tlie  half-blood  Italian  b'?es,  are  better  than 
the  pure  ones.  Why?  Simply  because  the  in- 
and-in  bleeding  the  race  of  their  queens  was 
subject  to  for  some  generations,  was  broken 
by  the  alliance  witli  black  drones.  But  the 
alliance  of  the  Italian  queens  with  Italian  drones 
remotely  bred,  would  doubtless  give  as  good 
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progeny,  while  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
stock. 

Let  US  remark  also,  that  Nature  in  ordering 
for  the  queens  the  wedding  flight,  obviously  had 
in  view  the  avoidance  of  in-and-in  breeding. 

3d.  Choose  the  colony  having  the  purest 
queen,  and  the  most  fertile,  from  which  to  pro- 
vide the  queens  cells,  and  distribute  in  small 
nuclei  when  sealed  No  matti'r  if  the  queen  is 
dark.  In  good  seasons  the  queens  raised  in 
small  nuclei  are  as  good  as  those  raised  in  full 
stocks.  Ch.  Dadakt. 

Hamilton,  Ills.,  July  24,  1870. 


[For  the  Ameiicau  Bee  Journal.] 

Artificial  Queens. 


In  the  July  No.  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  John  M. 
Price  contributed  an  article  on  '"  Natural,  Hardy 
and  Prolific  Queens,"  which  was  no  doubt  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  at  the 
time  ;  but  as  it  does  not  agree  with  my  experi- 
ence, I  will  give  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

If  I  under.stand  his  theory,  it  is  that  queens 
reared  in  stocks  deprived  of  their  queen  when 
not  under  the  "swarming  impulse,"  are  smaller, 
less  proliiic  and  shorter  lived  than  vvhat  are 
termed  natural  queens.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
Mr.  Price  do^s  not  stand  alone  on  said  theory, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  an  error. 

For  the  sake  of  distinguishing,  we  will  state 
that  queens  bred  in  full  stocks  from  wliicli  the 
mother  queen  led  forth  a  swawn,  or  queens 
which  were  started  while  the  old  queen  remained 
in  the  hive,  are  natural  queens,  and  all  others 
artificial.  I  have  both  kinds  in  my  apiary,  and 
have  had  for  several  years,  and  can  see  no  dif- 
ference in  their  size,  beauty,  fertility  or  longev- 
ity. I  have  repeatedly  kept  artificial  queens 
until  they  were  three  years  old,  and  had  one 
very  pi-olific  queen  which  died  in  Marcii  last, 
being  then  three  years  and  nine  months  old.  I 
left  iier  as  an  experiment,  to  see  what  age  she 
would  attain  ;  but  my  practice  is  to  remove 
queens  in  their  second  or  third  year.  Of  course 
a  few  die  before  they  are  two  years  old,  for 
they  are  not  exempt  from  the  ills  that  bee 
"flesh  is  heir  to."  But  that  four  or  live  in 
succession  should  pass  ofl"  the  stage  of  action  in 
a  single  stock  in  one  season,  is  something  be- 
fore unheard  of.  I  do  not  know  wluit  effect 
brother  P.'s  revolvable,  reversible,  double-cased 
hive  might  have  upon  the  tender  life  of  a  young 
queen ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  most  dis- 
astrous, for  we  have  no  such  work  here  in  the 
old  Keystone  State. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
success  of  an  apiary,  that  our  stocks  are  supplied 
with  the  right  kind  of  queens,  and  in  order  to 
effect  this  desirable  result,  something  more  is 
necessax'y  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
than  simply  to  know  that  bees,  when  deprived 
of  their  queen,  will  attempt  to  supply  her  plac  •. 
1  find  little  difficulty  in  rearing  fine  queens, 
with  the  following  conditions  :  1st.  a  suitable 
queen  mother ;  2d.  fair  weather  and  good 
pasturage  ;  3d  a  full  stock,  in  which  honey  and 


pollen  are  abundant  (not  a  nucleus  where  starva- 
tion stares  them  in  the  face).  It  is  a  settled 
point  with  me,  that  the  production  of  queens  is 
a  matter  wholly  imder  the  control  of  the  worker 
bees  ;  and  we  lack  evidence  that  a  queen  ever 
lays  an  egg  in  a  royal  cell.  If  the  bee  is  guided 
by  instinct  alone,  and  the  production  of  a  queen 
depended  on  the  depositing  of  a  peculiar  egg  by 
the  queen  in  a  royal  cell  (an  egg,  differing  from 
the  worker  or  drone  eggs),  it  would  follow  that, 
on  the  loss  or  removal  of  the  queen  when  no 
such  eggs  existed  in  the  hive,  no  young  queens 
could  be  produced. 

Small  queens  may  be  produced  in  nuclei  where 
the  requisite  food  is  limited,  and  where  from 
want  of  bees  the  larva  is  exposed  to  repeated 
changes  of  temperature,  which  is  detrimental. 
When  reared  in  full  stocks  in  times  of  great 
scarcity,  nearly  the  same  results  follow. 

There  is  another  important  point,  namely  the 
proper  age  f(>r  the  mother  bee.  In  breeding  all 
our  domestic  animals,  regard  is  always  had  (and 
wisely  we  think)  to  the  age  of  the  parents.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  life  of  the  bee  is  so 
short  that  it  v.ould  allow  but  little  latitude  in 
tills  direction  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  queen  usually  lives  three  and  sometimes 
four  years,  during  which  tini'^  there  is  doubtless 
a  period  of  fertility  and  hardiness,  or  power  of 
endurance,  not  common  to  the  whole  of  her  life. 
Just  what  that  period  is,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  the  rapid  advancement  of  apiarian 
science  will  doubtless  solve  the  problem.  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  queens  bred  from  j.,oung 
queens  are  not  equal,  in  several  desirable  points, 
to  those  bred  froni  mothers  a  year  old.  In  ex- 
perimenting with  black  bees,  I  became  satisfied 
on  this  point  several  years  ago.  I  have  never 
known  a  young  black  queen,  after  becoming  fer- 
tile, to  lead  out  a  swarm,  no  matter  how  popu- 
lous the  stock  might  be ;  and  indeed  apiarians 
have  considered  it  the  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing swarming,  in  order  to  secure  surplus  honey, 
to  remove  the  old  queen  and  install  one  of  the 
current  year.  (It  is  ahead  of  Quinby's  queen 
yard).  We  reason  from  this,  that  their  instinct 
teaches  them  that  they  are  xmfit  for  queen 
mothers.  This  would  not,  perhaps,  hold  good 
in  the  high  temperature  of  southern  latitudes, 
which  tends  to  the  earlier  maturity  of  all  animal 
life.  With  the  Italian  bees  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, for  young  queens  produce  drone  eggs, 
and  they  do  sometimes  lead  out  swarms,  yet 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  do  so  as  older  queens. 

Mr.  Aaron  Benedict  tells  us  he  produced  six 
generations  of  queens  in  a  single  season,  but 
does  not  give  us  the  result,  further  than  that  he 
thought  he  improved  his  bees  in  color. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  men  who  raise 
queens  from  March  to  October,  have  ciieap 
queens  and  sell  them  by  the  hundred.  But  I 
am  one  to  say  that  no  genuine  lover  of  our  pets 
who  duly  considers  consequences,  would  proceed 
thus.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  say  in 
conclusion,  that  of  my  125  queens  about  one- 
fourth  are  natural  and  the  balance  artificial 
queens,  and  if  Mr.  Price,  or  "  any  other  man  " 
will,  upon  examination,  decide  correctly,  by 
size  or  fertility  (amount  of  brood),  which  are  of 
the  former  and  which  of  the  latter  class,  he  may 
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pick  out  ten  as  large  and  yellow  queens  as  he 
ever  saw,  and  I  will  make  him  a  present  of  the 
same,  and  will  warrant  that,  if  artificial,  they 
shall  be  as  productive  as  he  wishes  them. 
NB. — I  have  no  cheaj)  queens  for  sale. 

WiLLAED  J.   DAVTS. 

Toungsville,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Dear  Bee  Journal  : — That  flood  of  honey 
that  was  driving  us  so,  when  we  last  wrote  you, 
has  ceased,  and  we  are  having  a  resting  spell. 

About  the  18th  of  July  the  basswood  failed, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  desist,  mostly  on  account 
of  the  neighbors'  black  bees  desperately  attempt- 
ing to  rob  our  hives  when  we  opened  them.  In 
fact,  the  upper  stories  of  our  Langstroth  hives  are 
all  full  now,  but  before  we  can  empty  two  hives 
the  black  bees  are  so  thick  as  to  threaten  demor- 
alization to  our  whole  apiary.  Though  the  Ital- 
ians will  sometimes  sting  a  pint  of  them  to  death 
around  a  single  hive,  not  an  Italian  can  be  found 
among  the  slain. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  to  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly called  the  attention  of  others,  many  are 
busy  in  accusing  the  Italians  of  driving  the  in- 
nocent common  bees  out  of  the  land.  One 
neighbor  in  particular,  who  cannot  aftbrd  to 
take  the  Bee  Journal,  has  been  very  busy  in 
telling  how  our  Italians  have  taken  all  his  sur- 
plus honey,  and  had  he  not  vised  great  care,  they 
would  have  cari-ied  off"  all  his  honey,  hives,  bees 
and  all. 

It  was  in  this  way.  He  came  to  us  one  day, 
quite  excited,  saying  that  our  Italians  were  rob- 
bing his  bees  at  a  great  rate — even  some  new 
swarms  in  movable  frame  hives  that  we  had  let 
him  have,  (not  to  mention  several  hours'  verbal 
instruction  and  the  attempt  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  bee-culture  at  once). 

"  But  that  is  impossible,"  said  we. 

"Can't  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  so?" 
inquired  he,  angrily. 

"  We  will  go  with  you  and  see." 

On  the  way  the  conversation  was  resumed, 
thus  : 

'■  You  are  sure  you  left  no  hives  open,  nor 
anytliing  sweet  around?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  When  did  the  robbing  commence?" 

"  In  the  mornuig." 

' '  Have  you  taken  off  your  surplus  honey 
yet?" 

"  Took  it  off  this  morning," 

"Where  is  it,"  stopping  in  our  walk. 

"irt  the  orchard,  on  a  table.'' ^ 

"Covered  up?" 

"No,  1  left  it  open  to  let  the  bees  go  out. 
The  boxes  were  full  of  them,  and  I  could  not 
get  them  out." 

"  Are  they  there  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Now,    C ,    why  in    th "did   you 

not  do  as  we  were  very  careful  to  tell  you,  and 
put  the  honey  in  a  large  box  with  a  white  cloth 
spread  over  it,  to  be  turned  over  every  hour  or 
two?" 


"  Well,  it  was  too  much  trouble,  and  I  did  not 
suppose  it  would  make  much  difference." 

Of  course  we  found  boxes  that  had  held  about 
forty  pounds,  empty,  and  oh,  such  music ! 
There  icere  Italians  there  too,  but  we  estimated 
nine-tenths  black  bees  to  one-tenth  yellow- 
banded  ones.  Without  giving  the  particvdars, 
we  may  say  that  we  have  since  heard  that  our 
bees  had  robbed  him  of  sixty,  and  then  eighty 
pounds,  and  we  don't  know  what  it  will  amount 
to  in  the  end. 

The  whole  quantity  of  honey  taken  out  by  us 
this  season,  is  now  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty- two  (6,1(32)  pounds.  Of  this  we  sold 
over  two  thousand  (3,000)  pounds,  in  June  and 
•Inly,  for  thirty  cents  per  pound,  jars  and  all. 
The  jars  do  not  cost  us  as  much,  in  the  end,  a 
boxes. 

How  does  that  figure,  in  comparison  with  box 
honey  ? 

Besides  this,  our  foi'ty-six  (46)  colonies  have 
been  increased  to  sixty-four  (64)  ;  and  as  the 
upper  frames  are  all  full,  and  we  have  more  bees 
than  the  hives  will  hold,  we  propose  to  raise 
queens  this  fall  and  luake  swarms  of  the  upper 
stories,  perhaps  eighteen  (18)  more. 

How  many  of  our  co-workers  in  the  melex- 
tractor  field  have  had  trouble  with  heavy  new 
combs  breaking  down  in  hot  weather?  Well, 
listen  to  our  plan  of  putting  them  back.  Throw 
away  your  splints,  wires,  strings,  &c.,  and  sim- 
ply lay  all  the  pieces  of  comb,  full  of  honey  or 
not,  on  a  board  the  size  of  your  frame  ;  put  the 
frame  over  rt  in  place,  and  then  set  the  whole  in 
the  upper  part  of  some  hive  over  night  where 
the  bees  have  access.  In  the  morning  turn  the 
whole  up  in  proper  position,  and  slide  your 
board  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  bees  have  re- 
paired that  side  too,  it  is  ready  for  the  melex- 
tractor. 

Mr.  Price  says  Novice's  feeder  will  not  answer 
for  thin  syrup.  We  are  afraid  he  has  not  tried 
one.  Use  new  strong  cloth,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  at  all  in  feeding  maple  sap  or  even  pure 
water. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  never  have  any  success 
in  trying  to  build  up  a  stock  by  feeding?  For 
instance — We  commenced  putting  the  cappings, 
after  being  drained,  strainer  utensils,  &c.,  in  the 
top  of  a  iiive  to  be  "licked  off"."  As  the  hive 
was  handy,  we  kept  them,  busy,  and  one  other, 
most  of  the  time.  Do  you  suppose  it  built  them 
up  ?  Not  at  all !  While  other  stocks  were  bring- 
ing home  from  six  to  eight  pounds  a  day,  and 
building  comb  rapidly,  these  two  could  not 
"lick  up"  half  that;  and,  further,  would  Iniild 
no  comb  at  all  until  we  stopped  their  "rations" 
and  saved  our  "ti'ash"  until  the  honey  season 
was  over.  Novice. 

August  9,  1870. 


Colonies  that  are  overstocked  with  honey  in 
August,  should  have  some  of  it  removed,  either 
by  the  honey  extractor  or  by  sliding  off"  the  caps 
and  laying  the  combs  on  a  dish,  to  allow  the 
honey  to  drain  out  of  the  cells  of  the  sides  alter- 
nately. When  thus  partially  emptied,  the  comb 
should  be  returned  to  the  hive. 
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[For  the  Ameiicau  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee-culture — East  and  West. 

Mil.  Editor  : — I  think  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  your  corresj  ondent  "Novice" — 
that  notable  personage  of  whom  we  have  so  often 
read,  and  whose  plans  and  acts  have  so  often 
fired  our  brain  with  new-  resolutions  and  deter- 
minations to  at  least  try  to  "go  and  do  likewise  " 
— should,  hereafter  and  evermore,  drop  that  sim- 
l^le  title,  and  sign  himself  Adept,  Expert,  or 
some  other  name  a  little  more  suggestive  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  seems  to  "swing  things" 
of  late. 

FiYE  THOUSAND  (5,000)  pounds  of  clover 
honey,  in  about  one  jnonth,  from  forty-six  (40) 
colonies  of  bees  !  That  will  do  !  Let's  all  go 
west.  No  use  in  trying  to  raise  honey  here  any 
longer  !* 

Why.  Mr.  Editor,  in  our  locality  this  is  simply 
impossible.  That  amount  of  honey  is  not  to  be 
had  within  the  flight  of  our  bees.  Still,  we  seem 
to  have  flowers  enough.  Is  the  country  over- 
stocked? There  are  probably  not  more  than 
150  swarms,  our  own  included,  within  a  circle  of 
one  mile  from  our  place.  All  of  our  pastures 
seem  covered  with  white  clover  in  its  season  ; 
and  it  last^  d,  in  many  places,  this  season,  until 
buckwheat  came  into  bloom.  The  old  raspberry 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  honey  producing  plant, 
and  its  cultivation  for  bee  pasturage  is  often  re- 
commended There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  it, 
within  the  flight  of  our  bees,  already  covered 
with  this  plant.  Basswood  grows  wild  here,  to 
some  extent ;  and  probably  there  are  one  hundred 
trees  near  enough  to  be  visited  by  our  bees. 
Buckwheat  is  also  grown  considerably — say  fifty 
acres,  this  season,  within  easy  reach.  Aside 
from  this,  there  are  many  scattering  flowers  in 
lloom  at  difterent  times,  from  which  honey  can 
be  extracted.  And  yet,  of  late,  it  is  not  one  year 
in  five  that  surplus  honey  is  obtained  from  any 
other  source  than  buckwheat. 

I  have  this  season  increased  our  number  of  col- 
onies from  thirteen  to  twenty-nine,  wholly  by 
artificial  swarming ;  but  shall  expect  no  surjjlus 
of  any  consequence. 

While  walking  through  a  pasture  field  one  day 

*  No,  let  us  nnt  all  go  west,  but  rather  let  us  have  Novice 
come  east— reia,\niDg  his  tinie-houured  name  the  while. 

What  was  the  average  annual  yield  of  honey,  per  hive,  in 
Novice's  locality,  when  he  began  to  keep  b?es?  What  were  his 
surroundings  then,  as  regards  bee  pasturage  ?  and  what  are 
they  uow '?  If  improved,  are  they  so  proportionately  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  honey  ubtaine  i  ?  Would  anybody  then 
have  believed  it  possible,  by  any  means  that  could  be  de- 
vised, to  secure,  in  any  apiary,  6,162  pounds  of  surplus  ia 
four  weeks,  or  five  limes  four,  from  the  area  of  bee  pasturage 
within  the  range  of  the  bees'  flight,  taking  the  town  of  his 
residence  as  the  centre? 

Now,  if  we  mistake  not  greatly,  the  locality  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  described  by  Mr.  T.,  furuishes  quite  as  ampie  pastur- 
age, nnturally,  as  that  visited  by  Novice's  bees  Probably 
an  unprepossessed  observer,  noting  appearances  or  indications 
in  each,  would  give  the  Pennsylvania  locality  the  preference; 
and,  very  likely,  Novice  him>elf,  at  the  outset,  had  he  been 
called  on  to  choose,  and  been  free  to  select,  would  have  so  de- 
cided. Whence  then  tlie  ditference  in  the  present  re-ults  ? 
Let  Novice  come  east,  and  we  shall  see.  We  do  not  prcjpose 
that  he  shall  emigrate  hither  in  pro]jrin  personce  ;  no,  but 
thai  his  beekeeping  spirit  shall  be  imported.  Let  his  mode  uf 
management  be  investigated,  adopted,  applied,  and  carried 
out  in  its  spirit  and  to  the  letter.  Then,  if  iho  reBult  be  not 
equally  good,  it  will  be  early  enough  to  attribute  the  short- 
coming to  some  natural  or  climatic  iuleriority. — Ed. 


this  season,  where  bees  seemed  to  be  working 
freely  upon  white  clover,  I  undertook  the  job  of 
watching  a  bee,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many 
clover  heads  were  visited  by  her  while  collecting 
one  load  of  honey.  Selecting  a  bee  that  looked 
quite  empty  and  had  no  pollen  on  her  legs,  I 
commenced  the  count.  How  long  she  had 
already  been  thei'e,  I,  of  course,  did  not  know, 
but  I  kept  my  eye  upon  her  until  she  left  the  Jive 
?iundr  d  and  eighty-second  clover  head.  Then 
she  flew  over  some  weeds,  and  I  lost  sight  of  her. 
Whether  she  then  left  for  home,  or  not.  I  do  not 
know.  The  time  occupied  by  her  in  making  this 
number  of  visits,  was  just  one  hour.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  this  shows  a  very  bountiful  yield 
of  honey,  even  though  plenty  of  flowers  exist. 
This  bee  visited  the  same  clover  head  several 
times,  while  I  was  watching  her. 

If  it  was  not  for  our  fall  pasturage  of  buck- 
wheat, as  slim  as  it  is,  bee-keeping  would,  in  this 
section,  be  "jjlaycd  out,"  as  more  honey  is 
usually  obtained  from  this,  than  from  all  other 
sources  combined.  It  may  be  different  in  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  the  State  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted,  I  certainly  think  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
producing  honey. 

I.    F.    TiLLINGHAST. 

Factoryville,  Fa.    Aug.  10,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Form  of  Hive,  and  Feeding  Bees. 

T  object  to  a  low  and  flat  sha]3e  of  hive,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  assign.  I  will  fir.st  state, 
however,  that  a  hive  of  bees  without  j^rovision 
for  the  retention  of  animal  heat,  is  as  helpless  as 
a  new  born  babe  without  raiment.  Take,  as  an 
example,  a  hive  twelve  inches  square,  contain- 
ing an  oblong  square  per])endicular,  and  the 
frames  to  suit  in  size  and  shape.  Your  combs 
say  eighteen  inches  in  depth  perpendicular,  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  The  bees,  in  order  to  hatch 
brood,  as  the  weather  becomes  wann  in  the 
sjjring,  will  cluster  at  the  larva  end  of  said  combs, 
and  keep  uji  the  temperature  from  bottom  to  top, 
because  of  two  combined  reasons,  the  combs 
being  the  long  way  perpendic alar,  and  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  heat  being  to  rise,  it  ascends 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  combs,  and 
thus  the  projjer  temperature  is  attained  through- 
out the  hive.  It  is  a  settled  principle  too,  that 
a  given  quantity  or  number  of  bees  can  produce 
animal  heat  only  sufficient  in  amount  to  rarify 
the  air  in  a  given  space  to  a  given  temperature. 
Take,  for  example,  a  low  flat  hive,  with  combs 
say  eighteen  inches  long  horizontal,  and  nine 
inches  deep,  the  hive  being  twelve  inches  wide, 
the  .same  as  the  other.  Now  remember  the  prin- 
cijjle  just  before  stated.  The  bees  will  collect 
at  the  front  end  of  the  comb,  and  the  animal 
heat,  as  generated,  will  ascend  the  same  as  along 
the  combs  in  the  other  hive,  which  are  eighteen 
inches  deep ;  whei'eas  these  are  only  twelve  inches 
deep.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  here  one-third  of 
every  comb  towards  its  rear  end  is  entirely  lost 
to  Ihe  bees,  so  far  as  the  early  production  of 
bi'ood  is  concerned,  because  of  the  shape  of  the 
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combs  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  heat  gene- 
rated to  ascend?  If  tlie  bees  (being  the  same  in 
number  in  both  hives,)  were  spread  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  combs  in  the  Last  mentioned  hive, 
the  full  size  of  the  hive,  the  cluster  would  be 
twelve  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  hori- 
zontal. Then,  on  the  principle  that  a  given 
number  of  bees  can  generate  only  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat  in  a  given  space,  they  would  fail  to 
bring  about  the  proper  temperature  in  any  part 
of  the  hive  ;  and  the  result  would  be  that  they 
could  not  produce  any  brood.  But  allow  them 
(as  they  will)  to  contract  the  size  of  their  cluster, 
and  you  find  that  there  is  nearly  one-third  of 
each  comb  not  used  by  them  in  the  production 
of  brood.  Hence  we  find  in  the  communications 
of  bee-keepers  such  remarks  as  these— "  My  bees 
swarmed  out  of  my  common  box  and  log  gums 
earlier  than  they  did  out  of  my  patent  hives." 
But  universally  we  find  in  such  cases  that  their 
patent  hives  are  low  and  flat  in  shape.  We  have 
used  such  hives,  and  know  by  experience  the 
truth  whereof  we  speak  ;  and,  fearless  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  we  proclaim  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  practical  bee-keepers 
will  adopt  the  shape  of  from  a  square  to  an  ob- 
long perpendicular,  the  oblong  being  preferable. 
We  once  were  of  those  who  thought  there  could 
be  no  difference  in  the  mere  shape  of  a  hive,  but 
justice  to  the  true  principles  of  bee-keeping  com- 
pelled a  change  of  opinion. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  bees  should 
have  a  hive  long  up  and  down.  In  cases  of  long 
continued  extreme  cold  weather,  the  bees  cannot 
move  in  a  lateral  direction  to  obtain  food.  But 
the  warmth  of  the  bees  will  aid  them  in  obtain- 
ing it  from  above,  from  the  fact  that  their  warmth 
will  ascend  and  keep  the  frost  melted  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  bees  above  them,  than  on  the 
sides.  And,  further,  when  spring  came,  or  in 
the  month  of  April,  my  bees  almost  always  be- 
c'nK^  nearly  extinct  in  the  low  flat  form  of  hive. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  add  some  remarks 
on  feeding.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  feeding 
of  bees  that  is  truly  astonishing  in  its  effects. 
They  may  be  fed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
them  to  fill  all  the  empty  cells  and  thereby  work 
a  complete  destruction  of  the  colony,  if  the  owner 
fails  to  remove  some  of  the  honey  out  of  their 
way.  Or  they  may  be  fed  in  such  pwiportions 
that  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  hive  will 
be  somewhat  like  the  rolling  of  a  snow-ball — the 
longer  and  further  it  rolls,  the  greater  its  mag- 
nitude becomes.  The  queen  has  the  ability  to 
deposit  from  2,000  to  3,000  eggs  every  day  in 
the  height  of  the  breeding  season ;  and  if  bees 
are  then  excited  by  finding  liberal  supplies  of 
honey  in  the  flowers,  yet  not  in  such  abundance 
as  to  cause  them  to  fill  the  hive  to  overflowing, 
brooding  and  rearing  young  bees  will  proceed 
most  rapidly.  But  if  there  is  little  honey  or  none 
yielded  by  the  flowers,  and  the  bees  remain  idle 
for  some  length  of  time,  the  queen  will  cease  de- 
positing eggs  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bees  rapidly  fill  nearly  all  the  cells  with  honey, 
the  queen  must  necessarily  cease  laying,  for  want 
of  room  to  deposit  eggs. 

Bees  seem  to  have  three  periods  of  probation. 
The  fir.st  twenty-one  days  of  their  existence  are 
passed  in  the  cell ;  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty 


one  days  they  spend  in  the  hive  mainly,  nursing 
brood  exclusively,  except  when  engaged  at  times 
in  building  or  repairing  comb  ;  the  next  period 
is  devoted  to  assiduous  outdoor  labor,  and  varies 
from  forty  to  fifty  days,  in  the  busy  season  of  the 
year. 

Early  and  continued  stimulation  to  activity, 
by  feeding  the  bees,  causes  the  colony  to  become 
strong  in  n  mbers.  If  therefore  we  wish  for 
handsome  i)rofits  from  the  labors  of  the  bee.s,  we 
must  luive  them  in  great  numbers,  at  all  times 
in  the  hive.  If  we  expect  great  quantities  of 
honey  from  weak  colonies,  we  are  doomed  to 
disappointment.  In  almost  every  locality  there 
is  a  time,  during  the  spring  or  summer,  when 
bees  cannot  gather  nectar  from  the  flowers. 
Such  spells  are  sometimes  prolonged  for  months  ; 
and  in  some  years,  in  Iowa,  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  writer  has  known  colonies  to  starve  to 
death.  In  such  times  of  scarcity,  the  bee-keeper 
should  always  be  on  ihe  alert,  and  begin  feeding 
only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  act  vity  in 
the  hive.  It  frequently  occurs  that  bees  use  up 
all  the  unsealed  honey  in  the  hive,  and  alino  t 
stoj)  brooding.  They  appear  to  be  reluctant  to 
open  their  sealed  honey.  It  seems  that  there  is 
a  principle  at  this  point  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  grasp  yet.  I  think  that  as  a  rnle,  if  bees 
run  out  of  unsealed  honey  in  the  spring  months, 
the  keeper  shonld,  from  time  to  time,  sJiave  off 
the  capping  of  some  of  the  full  cells.  This,  I 
think,  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  feeding,  • 
by  exciting  the  bees  to  activity.  It  .should  be 
practiced  in  all  cases  where  there  is  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  in  the  hive,  in  the  forepart  of  the 
season  ;  and  feeding  only  to  a  limited  and  small 
extent,  when  the  bees  have  used  up  their  unsealed 
supply.  In  fact,  feeding  .should  never  be  resorted 
to,  while  the  hive  contains  plenty  of  sealed 
honey.     Better  uncap  some  of  it. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  desirable  to  have  a  hive 
in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  with  the  cells 
so  stored  with  honey  that  the  queen  is  unable  to 
deposit  eggs  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ]  owers. 
Better  extract  some  honey,  even  if  you  have  to 
return  it  again  by  feeding  as  the  season  advances, 
thus  keeping  up  the  activity  of  the  colony. 

There  are  many  attempts  to  systematize  bee- 
keeping. Some  ideas  communicated  through  the 
Journal  prove  highly  serviceable.  Others  drop 
without  efi"ect,  perhaps,  except  that  they  set  bee- 
keepers to  thinking,  and  sometimes  to  experi- 
menting, which  is  useful,  too,  if  it  be  not  in- 
dulged in  at  too  great  cost. 

J.  W.  Seay 

Monroe,  loioa. 


Pi-actical  g:\rdeners  may  find  the  management 
of  bees,  for  their  employers,  quite  a  lucrative 
part  of  tlieir  profession. 


When  a  colony  of  bees  has  become  hopelessly 
queenless,  then,  moth  or  no  moth,  its  destruc- 
tion is  certain. — Langsiroth. 


•  Bees  work  for  man,  and  yet  they  never  bruise 
Their  master's  flower,  but  leave  it,  having  done, 
As  fair  as  ever  and  as  fit  for  use." — IlerbtiH. 
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[For  tlie  American  Bee  Joiirual.] 

Bee  Letter  from  Middle  Tennessee. 


Some  weeks  since,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
armed  with  a  pint  of  strained  honey  and  a  bee- 
box,  we  started  for  the  edge  of  the  cedars, 
distant  from  my  apiary,  in  a  direct  line,  not  less 
than  2^  miles,  whei'e  we  fonnd  bees  foraging. 
We  boxed  and  conrsed  many,  bnt  fouiid  none 
that  did  not  belong  to  my  apiary.  It  was  a  very 
warm  day,  and  being  wearied,  without  pushing 
out  a  mile  or  two  further,  we  returned  home,  to 
renew  our  hunt  in  the  fall. 

All  the  trees  I  ever  saw,  having  bees  in  them 
(and  I  have  seen  many)  had  the  entrance  hole  or 
crack  on  the  south  or  southeast  side. 

Native  queens  of  colonies  five  miles  distant 
fi'om  Italian  stocks,  in  two  instances  that  I 
know  of,  mated  with  Italian  drones.  And  in 
this  connection,  speaking  of  distances,  I  will 
mention  the  reception  through  the  mail  of  two 
Italian  queens,  accompanied  by  about  one 
dozen  workers  each,  from  Wenham,  Massachu- 
setts. Look  on  the  map,  and  you  will  see  it  is  a 
long  distance  from  here. 

Very  little  surplus  honey  has  been  stored  here 
this  season,  on  account  of  continuous  rains 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Late  swarms, 
not  fed,  have  gone  up.  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  my  bees  breeding,  giving  them  relocated 
small  quantities  of  honey,  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  ;  and  buckwheat  being  now  in  bloom, 
I  hope  to  obta  u  a  dividend  for  m ,  outlay  and 
trouble,  leaving  enough  for  the  worthy  laborers 
when  nature  shrouds  herself  in  snow. 

This  is  a  great  country  to  raise  bees  in,  and  I 
would  think  more  of  them  if  they  would  swarm 
less  and  store  more  honey.  But  swarm  they 
will,  and  they  cannot  be  kept  from  it.  Breaking 
up  an  old  hen  from  sitting  when  she  has.  fairly 
made  up  her  mind  to  sit,  is  an  easy  job  compared 
to  keeping  bees  from  swarming  in  this  section. 
Swarming  commences  in  Middle  Tennessee 
about  the  20th  of  xlpril,  and  becomes  general 
about  the  5th  of  May.  These  new  swarms  often 
cast  a  swarm  in  thirty  days.  Swarming  is  also 
frequent  in  August  if  the  season  be  a  good  one, 
Our  honey  harvest  is  divided  in  two  seasons — 
the  spring,  embracing  April  and  May ;  and  the 
fall,  embracing  August  and  September.  Very 
little  honey  is  stored  outside  those  two  dates, 
except  perhaps  in  the  month  of  March,  if  the 
spring  is  forward  and  fruit  trees  come  in  bloom  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  October,  if  we  liave  a 
favorable  fall  and  frost  is  delayed.  There  has 
been  no  fall  of  honey  dew  this  year. 

Friend  Novice's  allusion  to  air  castles  in  his 
communication  in  the  Bee  Journal  for  August, 
struck  our  flint.  We  read  his  communication  to 
our  better  half.  "Don't  believe  a  word  of  it  ! 
Do  you  think  that's  so?"  Exclaimed  she.  "I 
do.  I  have  been  following  that  Novice  in  print 
some  time,  and  always  found  him  truthful," 
Here's  what's  the  matter.  A  spruce  old  aunt 
was  at  our  house  a  few  days  since,  and  something 
was  said  about  new  dresses  and  the  fall  styles, 
when  our  better  half  broke  loose  with — "Don't 
expect  to  have  anything  new  this  year.  Every- 
thing we'  vc  made  this  year  has  been  spent  for 


bee-gums  and  paints  ;  and  now  the  upstairs  is 
stored  so  full,  there's  no  place  for  old  carpets  and 
lumber.  There's  never  been  any  money  in  that 
here,  yet,  and  I  don't  believe  there  ever  will  be," 
&c.,  &c.  H. 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Aug.  8,  1870. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

That  Sliallow  Form  of  Hive. 


Mr.  Editok  :— I  see  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Bee  Journal,  page  9,  that,Mr.  C.  Rogers  is 
out  on  "the  shallow  Langstroth  Hive."  Mr.  R. 
and  mi/  old  friend  Gallup  are  the  only  persons 
that  I  "now  recollect  of,  who  complain  of  the 
shallow  form  of  hive,  when  wintered  in  a  house 
or  cellar.  Mr.  Rogers  saj^s  it  is  not  a  "good" 
hive  "for  the  six  or  eight  weeks  between  the 
winter  and  warm  weather,"  and  leaves  it  thus, 
without  telling  us  why  it  is  not.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  see  what  the  shape  of  the  hive  has  to 
do  with  the  loss  of  bees  in  early  spring.  All  bee- 
keepers say  that  the  bleak  winds  at  that  season 
destroy  a  great  many  bees,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  hive  they  may  have  been  in.  All  the 
pi-oof  Mr.  Rogers  gives  that  this  form  of  hive  is 
bad  in  early  spring  is,  that  "he  has  sometimes 
thought  that  his  hives  contained  less  bees  al'ter 
being  out  a  month  or  two,  than  when  first  put 
out."  Well,  suppose  it  is  so,  is  that  the  fault 
of  the  hive?  Every  experienced  bee-keeper 
knows  that  when  bees  in  any  form  of  hive  are 
taken  from  their  winter  quarters,  there  is  a 
sudden  decrea.se  in  numbers,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  old  and  ready  to  die 
at  any  hour  from  sheer  old  age  ;  but  having  been 
shut  up  all  winter  they  live  longer  than  they 
would  in  tlie  working  season.  'Ilien,  when  taken 
from  their  winter  quarters  and  allowed  to  issue 
in  the  open  air,  many  of  them  never  r'.-tain. 
But  is  this  the  fault  of  thehive  ?  My  experience 
is  that  any  form  of  hive,  when  wintered  in  a 
cellar,  will  lose  bees  very  rapidly  when  first  set 
out ;  much  more  so  than  a  colony  that  has  been 
wintered  on  its  summer  stand.  I  can  account 
for  this  in  no  other  way,  than  that  many  of  the 
bees  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  are  ready 
to  die  soon  ;  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather 
being  hard  on  them  any  how,  weakens  them 
in  numbers  very  fast. 

The  Langstroth  hive  could  be  made  deeper  very 
easily  without  Mi'.  R.'s  patchwork  ;  but  would  it 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  ?  I  have  found  no 
other  hive  from  which  I  can  get  the  same  results, 
in  surplus  honey,  as  froin  the  "shallow"  Lang- 
stroth. Last  summer  I  tried  the  experiment 
with  a  hive  with  only  six  inches  depth  of  comb, 
adding  one  more  frame  (eleven  instead  of  ten.) 
The  result  was  that  I  got  some  six  pounds  more 
honey  from  that  hive,  than  I  did  from  the 
common  Langstroth  hive,  sitting  witliin  four 
feet  of  it  and  the  two  colonies  as  near  alike  in 
numbers  as  I  could  get  them.  Without  doubt 
the  shallow  form  of  hive  is  best  for  surplus 
honey. 

Now  a  few  words  about  wintering  bees  in  the 
Langstroth  hive.  Everything  considered,  I  think 
bees  do  somewhat  better  when  wintered  in  a 
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cellar,  provided  tliey  be  arranged  just  right. 
But  I  have  wintered  bees  very  successfully  iu 
the  Langstroth  hive,  on  their  summer  stands,  in 
northern  Illinois  and  eastern  Indiana.  But 
young  colonies  that  have  new  comb,  should  be 
protected,  if  wintered  on  their  summer  stands. 

I  hope  Mr.  Rogers  will  exi^lain  the  whys  and 
wherefores,  and  tell  us  wherein  the  Langstroth 
hive  is  lacking.  B.  Pdckett. 

Winchester^ Lid.,  July  20,  1870. 


[For  tlie  Aiuorican  Bee  Journal.] 


letLer  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  send  you  a  sample  of  some- 
thing that  seems  to  be  troubling  my  bees  very 
much.  It  is  in  small  scales  re.sembling  the  wing 
of  some  insect.*  The  bees  come  in  with  from 
three  to  live  sticking  to  their  mouths.  It  seems 
to  trouble  them  greatly.  I  think  I  could  pick  up 
or  rather  scrape  up  a  pint  of  it,  on  the  bottom 
board  of  some  hives. 

This  section  of  country  is  too  much  subject  to 
extremes  for  bees.  Last  year  it  rained  all 
through  May  and  June,  so  that  the  bees  could 
not  get  out  to  work  ;  and  they  did  notliing  but 
swarm  after  that  until  September.  Pollen  was 
plenty,  but  honey  scarce.  This  spring  com- 
menced well,  but  most  of  May  and  up  to  the  15th 
of  June  the  weather  was  too  cold  for  bees  to 
work.  Nearly  all  the  fruit  blossoms  were  killed 
by  cold.  Wild  plums  and  crab  apples  did  not 
bloom.  We  have  had  no  rain  for  several  weeks, 
and  very  little  since  last  fall.  Everything  is 
parched  up,  leaving  nothing  for  the  bees.  I  am 
feeding  nearly  fifty  colonies,  and  will  have  to 
continue  doing  so  until  we  have  raiu  and 
flowers  begin  to  bloom  again. 

I  could  exchange  one  little  farm  here  for  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  mountain  land  in  Pocahontas 
county,  Virginia.     Is  that  a  good  bee  section  ?  f 

Too  much  wind  here,  even  if  the  pasturage 
were  good.  My  Italians  are  doing  much  better 
than  the  native  bees. 

I  sowed  the  strap-leaved  turnip  last  fiill  for  early 
pasturage,  but  none  came  up  this  spring.  Cold 
killed  them.  What  kind  is  best  to  sow,  or  what 
is  better?  Would  it  do  to  sow  ten  acres  in 
turnips,  and  mix  Alsike  clover  seed  with  it? 

I  have  watched  nearly  every  movement  a  bee 
can  make  for  the  last  three  years,  and  read  all 
the  bee  books  I  could  get.        J.  K.  Mktcalpe. 

Freedom,  Mo.,  July  5,  1870. 

*The  substance  enclosed  to  us  was  so  crushed  and  pulvei'ized 
ia  the  mail  that  we  could  not  make  out  what  it  was,  eveu 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  At  first  view  it  seemed  as  if 
minute  scales  of  wax  were  miuLfled  witli  it, but  uooe  ofit  melted 
wheu  expose  1  to  heat.     We  presume  it  is  of  vej^'etable  origia. 

■f-  We  do  not  know  how  bees  thrive  in  the  part  of  Virginia 
referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  Probably  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers in  that  section  could  supply  the  desired  information. 
A  large  part  of  Virginia  is  unquestionably  a  first-rate  bee 
country,  and  hardly  second-rate  in  anything  else. 

What  sort  of  crop  to  cultivate  for  early  bee  pasturage, 
in  a  climate  as  variable  and  uncertain  as  that  which 
the  writer  describes,  could  only  be  ascertained  by  trial  and 
experience.  Alsike  clover  is  only  suited  to  a  somewhat  damp 
soil,  otherwise  in  good  condition.  How  far  south  or  south- 
west it  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  for  bees  ani  cattle, 
is  not  yet  known.  We  have  no  seed  for  sale — not  dealing  in 
seeds,  bees,  queens,  or  hives  ;  but  contenting  ourselves  with 
p-ublishiug  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  striving  to  make 
that  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  we  made  a  Honey  Knife. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember 
the  trouble  which  we  had  last  season  in  vmcap- 
ping  cells  pi-eparatory  to  the  use  of  tlie  Honey 
Extractor.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Baldridge  we  will 
say  that  the  knife  which  we  received  from  him 
w.is  found,  upon  trial,  to  work  very  well — much 
better,  in  fact,  than  we  expected.  Our  only 
trouble  with  it,  was  to  keep  it  in  cutting  order. 
Still,  we  find  that  a  knife  for  this  business  does 
nut  need  to  be  kept  so  extremely  sharp,  if  it  be 
kept  hot  while  in  use,  by  occasional  y  di]3ping  it 
in  hot  water.  In  shape  we  think  this  knife  about 
what  is  wanted. 

As  two  knives  are  found  veiy  convenient,  one 
to  be  heating  in  the  water  while  the  other  is  iu 
use,  we  concluded  to  try  our  hand  at  making 
one  and  succeeded  so  admirably  that  we  will 
give  a  description  of  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made. 

We  first  took  an  old  scyiJie—an  article  which 
can  usually  be  found  on  every  farm— and,  with 
a  cold  chisel,  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  straightest 
part,  of  such  length  as  we  wished  the  knife  to 
be.  This  was  then  laid  uijon  a  block  and  cut 
lengthwise  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from 
the  cutting  edge.  It  was  now  taken  and  ground 
down  smooth  upon  the  back  and  ends,  and  the 
edge  ground  oli"  at  the  ends  a  little  in  order  to 
straighten  it.  It  is  then  fitted  into  a  suitable 
handle.  You  thus  have  a  knife  of  whatever 
length  you  choose  to  make  it,  which  may  be 
ground  very  thin  and  wi.l  yet  hold  an  edge  well. 
The  whole  time  occupied  in  making  it,  need  not 
exceed  an  hour,  provided  the  assistance  of  a 
second  person  can  be  had  in  cutting  out  and 
grinding.  It  will  present  a  much  neater  appear- 
ance than  one  would  think  possible  when  com- 
mencing the  job,  and  will  I  think  give  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Of  course  the  style  will  be  governed  much  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  maker. 

Since  writing,  the  above,  we  have  received  the 
August  number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and  in  it 
notice  the  advertisement  of  the  National  Bee 
Hive  Comitany,  of  which  Mr.  Baldridge  is 
Secretary.  It  say.s — "no  wrought  iron  knives  for 
sale,  in  fact  never  kept  them,  nor  sold  them.  Liars 
will  please  to  take  the  hint."  Indeed!  I  sin- 
cerely hope  they  will.  Now,  injustice  to  myself, 
I  must  say  a  few  more  words  in  regard  to  that 
knife,  which  we  have  already  spoken  about  in 
this  communication.  W^hen  we  received  the 
knife  last  fall,  it  was  sliown  to  a  person  whom 
we  thought  a  competent  judge  of  me  al,  and  was 
unhesitatingly  pronounced — well,  anything  but 
spring-steel,  as  it  could  readily  be  bent  into 
almost  any  shape,  and  would  so  remain.  How- 
ever as  its  quality  was  not  mentioned  before  the 
purchase  ;  and  as  it  has  been  found,  on  trial,  to 
work  well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
when  rightly  used,  I  suppose  we  ought  not  to 
have  said  anything  about  that  part  of  the  trans- 
action. The  difi'erence  between  the  "best  quality 
of  wrought  iron"  and  the  lower  classes  of 
steel  is  so  .slight  that,  to  separate  them,  would 
be  like  naming  the  hour  that  sweet  cider  becomes 
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sour.  Iron  is  used  in  tliree  states  ;  as  crude  or 
cast  iron,  as  steel,  and  as  wrought  iron,  the  differ- 
ence only  depending  on  the  rehitive  amount  of 
carbon  with  which  the  metal  is  combined— cast 
iron  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than 
steel,  and  steel  more  than  wrought  or  malleable 
iron. 

I  have  nothing  whatever  against  Mv.  Baldridge, 
this  being  my  first  dealing  with  him  ;  and  my 
only  excuse  for  writing  as  I  did  (A.  B.  .I.,vol  V  , 
page  18,  J  is  that,  after  waiting,  and  watching 
the  post  office,  so  long  as  I  did,  and  finally  re- 
ceiving a  knife— too  late  for  use — which  did  not 
then  come  up  to  my  expectations,  I  felt  considera- 
bly out  of  humor,  and  told  the  whole  story,  when 
perhai.sl  shouldhavekeptm;*;/*  and  "sAvallowed" 
it  all,  as  he  had  not  advertised  knives  for  sale, 
his  reason  for  not  being  more  prompt,  may  be 
that  he  was  obliged  to  invent  and  manufacture 
it,  after  it  was  ordered.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
parties  ordering  of  him  now,  will  receive 
knives  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

1.   F.   TiLLINGHAST. 

Factorymlle,  Pa  ,  Aug.  5,  1870. 


[For  the  Ainericim  Boe  Journal.] 

More  a); out  the  Looking-glass. 


On  pages  34-5,  Yol.  VI.,  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  11.  Nesbit  s'ates  that  he  has  tried  the 
looking-glass  theory  to  liis  satisfaction  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wisli  to  say,  in  reply,  that 
the  glass  has  been  tried  three  times,  this  year, 
to  my  knowledge,  and  three  swarms  of  bees  se- 
cured. The  particulars  of  one  case  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  most  of  the  Journal's  readers  to 
try  the  experiment,  when  opportunity  ofters, 
whether  one  that  has  "played^^  the  theory  '■'■ouC' 
will  try  any  more,  or  not. 

An  old  lady  was  in  her  garden,  about  four 
o'clock  one  afternoon,  when  her  attention  Avas 
arrested  by  the  hum  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  leaving 
the  top  of  an  apple-tree  that  stood  in  the  garden. 
The  superstitious  notion  of  stopping  bees  by  the 
music  of  the  cow-bell  (peculiar  to  a  certain  class) 
was  soon  put  in  practice,  but  the  bees  moved  on 
till  somebody  flashed  the  sun's  i-ays  among  them, 
by  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass.  Then,  almost  in- 
stantly, from  some  cause  or  another,  the  bees 
scattered  and  some  even  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  all  were  snugly  clustered 
on  another  apple-tree,  in  sight  of  the  one  on 
which  a  portion  of  them  were  first  discovered. 

Did  the  queen  stop  to  rest  in  this  case?  Per- 
haps 3Ir.  Nesbit  will  think  she  was  defective  ; 
or  would  his  reply  to  this  be  as  ambiguous  as 
his  language,  when  he  says  in  one  place  that 
there  is  "no  use  of  your  trying  to  go  away,  for  I 
will  stop  you  with  the  looking-glass  ;"  and  in 
another  breath,  after  he  had  tried  and  failed, 
says — "I  was  rather  a  scei^tic  before." 

Mr.  Editor,  he  makes  me  think  of  an  old  Dutch 
lady,  with  whom  I  used  to  be  acquainted,  that 
knew  how  to  bake  bread  and  fi"y  meat.  You 
might  read  her  a  recipe  from  some  agricultural 
or  other  .lournal,  for  making  something  new  and 
rich,  and  slie  would  at  once  go  about  trying  it, 


"  to  see  if  it  was  good."  But,  in  place  of  follow- 
ing the  directions  to  the  letter,  she  would  use 
the  ingredients  in  quantities  that  seemed  hand- 
iest ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  she  would 
make  compounds  to  disagree  with  the  gustatory 
organs  of  all  hands.  The  fault  was  never  with 
the  old  lady,  and  she  could  always  tell  that  it 
was  in  the  recipe  ;  but  in  no  instance  could  she 
be  induced  to  try  her  hand  a  second  time  on  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps,  if  ]\Ir.  ISTesbit  will  take 
his  looking-glass  to  the  well  and  invert  it,  and 
instead  of  looking  down  the  well,  will  look  into 
the  glass,  he  will  .see  differently  from  the  Avay  he 
did  on  the  other  occasion.  If  he  will  take  a 
glass  large  enough  (a  piece  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  will  depend  upon  how  bright  the 
sun  shines,  and  the  distance  of  the  bees  fi'om  the 
ground,  what  must  be  the  size  of  the  glass  re- 
quired,) I  think  he  can  stop  a  swarm  in  every 
instance. 

Before  quitting,  I  will  also  say  that  if  Mr. 
Nesbit,  or  any  one  else  will  obtain  the  "bhtckesf^ 
and  ^^knottiesV  piece  of  wood,  near  the  size  of  a 
quart  pot,  and  secure  it  by  means  of  a  pole  or 
otherwise,  surrounded  by  foliage,  in  front  of  the 
apiary,  before  natural  swarms  issue,  that  by  the 
time  the  fifth  natural  swarm  is  hived,  the  ex- 
periment will  have  very  well  paid  him  for  his 
trouble  with  the  knot.  Ignoramus. 

SawyersdiUe,  A".  C,  Aug.  12,  18^0. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Humbngs. 

Since  the  introduction  of  movable  comb  hives, 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  palm  off 
on  bee-keepers  worthless  hives  and  sundry  hum- 
bugs. 

As  with  other  branches  of  business,  so  with 
bee-culture;  it  has  its  proficieut.-^,  amnteurs, 
novices,  and  pretenders.  Generally,  it  is  with 
the  two  last-mentioned  classes  that  worthless 
hives  and  various  humbugs  originate.  The  novice 
is  often  suddenly  attacked  with  that  disease 
known  as  "bee  on  the  brain,"  and  ignorantly 
but  innocently  fancies  he  has  mastered  the  whole 
science  of  bee-culture,  and  is  therefore  j^repared 
to  astonish  the  world  by  producing  a  bee  hive 
that  will  supplant  all  its  predecessors.  Now, 
with  many,  to  think  is  to  act.  Hence,  yearly, 
there  are  introduced  to  the  public  several  "best 
hives  in  the  world,"  which,  however,  prove  to 
be  either  bungling  attempts  at  an  imitation  of 
some  good  hive,  or  a  worthless  throwing  together 
of  timber,  embracing  in  its  construction  not  one 
scientific  principle,  but  often  many  features  di- 
rectly oppo.sed  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the 
bees.  Their  fanciful  shape,  novel  construction, 
and  the  many  advantages  they  are  said  to  pos- 
sess, often  cause  a  number  of  them  to  be  sold  to 
unsusj)ecting  bee-keepers,  who  are  not  educated 
in  the  science  of  bee-culture.  The  country  is 
full  of  such  worthless  trash,  and  parties  often 
pay  more  than  they  would  require  to  do  for  really 
good  hives,  the  reputation  of  which  has  been 
established  for  year.s — hives  constructed  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  bee-culture,  and  who  are 
hence  qualified  to  construct  a  hive  adapted  in 
every  feature  to  the  wants  of  the  bee. 
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The  other  class,  whom  I  have  styled  preteijd- 
ers,  are  generally  unscrupulons  persons,  who  do 
not  hesitate  at  anything- by  whieh  they  can  bring 
the  "dimes"  to  their  pockets.  It  is  with  this 
class  that  "bee  humbugs"  generally  originate. 
Having  a  slight  smattering  of  knowled^^e,  they 
make  great  pretensions,  and  tell  wonderful 
stories  about  bees — what  strange  tilings  they 
have  known  bees  to  do  ;  how  one  swarm  went 
away,  because  the  owner  quarrelled  with  his  wife  ; 
another  because  a  child  was  buried,  and  the 
owner  failed  to  whisper  it  in  the  hive  ;  while  a 
third  was  so  ijarticular,  that  it  would  not  stay 
in  the  hive,  because  there  was  a  rusty  nail  in 
sight !  In  this  way  they  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  uneducated  bee-keeper,  who  is  soon 
ready  to  swallow  all  they  have  to  say.  They 
then  come  forward  with  their  pretensions  to 
superior  knowledge.  They  ci^n  do  this  or  that 
with  bees.  They  have  some  wonderful  secrets, 
and  for  a  "V"  (five  dollars )  they  can  tell  you 
how  to  take  the  bees  out  of  a  box-hive,  take 
their  honey,  put  them  back  again,  and  they  shall 
be  all  right  "in  the  spring."  They  have  also 
got  a  curious  compound,  a  peculiar  drug,  with 
which  they  can  charm  the  bees  so  that  they  will 
not  sting,  price  "only  fifty  cents  a  bottle  ;"  and 
the  recipe  to  make  it  only  another  "V."  Thus 
the  honest  and  unsuspecting  bee-keeper  is  vic- 
timized, while  the  swindling  jiretender  "feathers 
his  nest." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
has  called  forth  these  remarks  : 

"During  the  past  season,  the  management  of 
bees  has  been  taught  in  a  secret  school,  and  one 
of  the  things  taught  is  the  art  of  drawing  bees 
from  a  tree  a  distance  of  two  miles,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  known  where  they  are  located. 
As  one  of  the  students  is  preparing  to  sally  out 
on  the  public,  I  thought  1  would  write  to  you, 
for  your  opinion." 

A  person  possessed  of  such  power  as  this  would 
be  likely  to  surround  himself  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  swarms  in  a  very  short  time,  if  he  per- 
formed his  operations  in  some  neighborhoods 
where  hundreds  of  swarms  are  kept  within  a 
circle  of  two  miles.  He  would  certainly  be  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  person  to  liavc  about, 
unless  strictly  honest,  as  he  might  draw  off  and 
steal  all  the  bees.  Perhaps  his  secret  incanta- 
tions have  no  attractions  for  bees  that  live  in  a 
hive  ;  and,  I  may  say  and,  for  bees  that  live  in  a 
tree  !  Allow  me  to  say  to  my  bee-keeping  friends 
that  all  the  bee  drugs  or  bee  charms  are  bee  hum- 
bugs. If  any  person  is  pretending  to  teach  or  to 
do  what  is  stated  above,  he  is  either  a  knave  or 
a  fool,  perhaps  both. 

To  say  the  least,  all  such  persons  should  be 
arrested,  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. If  bee-keepers  would  be  safe,  let  them 
take  a  reliable  Bee  Journal  or  agricultural  pajier, 
where  they  will  find  such  impositions  exposed  ; 
and  in  purchasing  hives  let  them  select  such  as 
the  exiierience  of  years  has  proved  to  be  good. 

J.  H.  Thomas. 

Brooldin,  Ontario, 


I  never  vise   a  hive,  the  main  apartment  of 
whicli  holds  less  than  a  bushel. — Langstroth. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jouraal.] 

Proper  Eequisites  of  Hives  and  Movable  Prames. 

Mr.  Editor: — There  seems  to  be  no  su'iject 
connected  with  bee-culture  so  badly  mixed  up, 
as  the  above.  One  approves  of  a  low  and  long 
form  of  hive  and  frames,  and  another  of  a  short 
and  deep  form.  Now  I  have  seen  and  used  nearly 
all  styles  in  use,  but  never  saw  a  frame  hive  but 
what  was  too  deep  for  sum.mer  use,  or  too  shal- 
low for  winter. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  trying  to  swallow  a  camel.  I  think  a 
Irame  in  the  clear,  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and 
eleven  or  twelve  inches  long  is  what  the  practi- 
cal bee-keeper  needs.  But  for  the  careless  and 
indifferent,  fixed  top  bars  are  too  go(*d. 

Perhaiis  few  if  any  have  experimented  with 
and  used  more  different  styles  of  hive  than  we 
have.  Being  a  mechanic,  And  always  having 
lumber  and  tools  at  hand,  we  have  experimented, 
too  much  for  our  own  benefit.  We  have  pat- 
ented (like  many  others)  one  hive  costing  us 
$100  ;  and  have  never  realized  a  dime  in  return. 
But  all  right;  I  suppose  the  greenbacks  are 
moving . 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  believe  that  the  one  thou- 
sand and  one  wlio  are  pocketing  money  for 
improvements  in  hives,  would  be  just  as  honest 
and  make  more  money,  by  picking  up  the  farm- 
er's box-hive,  putting  the  Langstroth  frames  in, 
and  teaching  jjeople  how  to  use  them  properly — 
selling  the  same  on  commission  for  Mr.  Lang- 
strotli  or  his  agents. 

But  we  mvist  return  to  the  sectional  hive.  Has 
any  one  ever  used  such  a  hive  ?  If  so  we  have 
never  heard  of  it.  We  use  two  sections  deep  in 
winter,  and  from  one  to  four  in  summer.  We 
make  our  case  twelve  inches  wide,  using  eight 
frames  in  the  brood  sections,  and  seven  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sections,  in  which  we  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  stored,  in  good  shape 
for  the  table  or  market.  Mr.  Thomas,  or  any 
one  else  who  thinks  he  has  a  hive  that  will  otfer 
so  many  advantages,  as  the  simple  sectional  box, 
with  Langstroth's  frames  in  them,  had  best 
bring  such  hive  out  this  way;  and  I  will  agree 
to  sell  them  as  fast  as  forty  men  can  turn  them 
out. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  many  little 
points,  in  the  arrangement  of  the-  case  and 
frames,  such  as  beveling  to  prevent  propolis,  se- 
curing straight  combs,  &c  ,  but  will  do  so  in  a 
future  article,  if  requested. 

Charles  Hastings. 

Doicaginc,  Mich. 


All  necessary  arrangements  and  preparations 
for  properly  wintering  l^ees,  in  any  kind  of  hive, 
should  be  fully  completed  in  the  mouth  of  Oc- 
tober. 


Let  me  strongly  advise  the  incorrigibly  care- 
less to  have  nothing  to  do  with  bees,  either  on 
my  plan  of  nianagement,  or  any  oilier;  for  they 
will  find  both  time  and  money  almost  certainly 
thrown  away. — Langstroth. 
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The  remarks  on  queen  raising,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Briggs,  in  our  last  issue,  appear  to  be  considered  by 
some  as  aimed  personally  at  Mr.  Alley,  of  Wenbam, 
Mass.  We  did  not  so  regard  them.  Mr.  Briggs' 
object  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  different,  and  one  in 
which  queen  breeders  in  general  have  quite  as  much 
interest  as  queen  purchasers.  Bee  breeding,  as  a 
science,  is  yet  in  its  infancy — not  less  so  in  Europe 
than  here  ;  but  is  evidently  engasiing  the  attention  Of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  apiarians,  and  has 
already  led  to  some  highly  interesting  discussions  in 
the  German  Journals  and  Conventions.  Of  these 
we  shall,  in  due  season,  take  proper  notice — we  give, 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  several  communications 
referring  to  Mr.  Briggs'  article,  and  shall  probably 
have  one  from  him  in  explanation. 


H^  The  i\Iareh  nrrmber  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  contained  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan Bee-keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Lansing, 
on  the  23d  and  2ith  of  that  month. — Bee-keepers 
from  other  States  and  the  British  Provinces  were  in- 
vited to  attend  that  meeting,  as  it  was  proposed  then 
to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  National  Bee- 
KEEPEHS'  Convention.  The  Association  met  ac- 
cordingly, and  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  National 
Convev.tion  at  Indianapolis,  (Ind.)  on  the  11th  and 
12th  instant,  but  the  time  was  subsequently  changed 
to  the  21st  and  22d  of  December  next,  as  better  suiting 
the  convenience  of  bee-keepers.  The  jilace  designa- 
ted seems  now,  however,  for  some  reason,  to  have 
become  objectionable  to  certain  parties  who  probably 
have  "axes  to  grind."  They  are  now  laboring  hard 
to  effect  a  change ;  but  we  presume  the  effort  will 
fail,  as  we  are  assured  from  various  quarters  thaj  the 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis. 


the  claim  to  a  patent  is  based  ;  but  unfortunately,  no 
modification  or  combination  can  ever  enable  him 
who  employs  this  contrivance  to  circumvent  the 
moths  thereby. 


A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  for  a  method 
of  excluding  bee-moths  from  hives  by  means  of  a 
long  lever  operated  by  a  hen-roost.  The  inventor 
claims  "  a  combination  of  a  vibrating  roost  or  perch 
for  fowls  with  the  slides  or  doors  of  one  or  more  bee 
hives,  when  so  constructed  and  arranged  that  the 
weight  of  the  fowls  upon  the  roost  shall  close  the 
hives,  and  their  removal  from  the  roost  shall  open  the 
doors."  How  this  ingenious  contrivance  came  to 
be  patented  at  this  late  day,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
certainly  it  Is  neither,  "new"  nor  "useful."  The 
same  thing  was  tried  and  abandoned  many  years  ago, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Langstroth's  "  Hive  and 
Honey  i>ee,"  page  263,  first  edition.  Possibly  there 
is  some  new  "  modification  "  or  some  novel  "  combi- 
nation "  of  material  (chickens  included),  on  which 


When  a  colony  in  an  apiary  is  found  to  be  queen- 
less,  and  has  been  so  till  all  the  brood  has  matured, 
it  will  generally  be  found  difficult  to  get  the  bees  to 
raise  a  queen  from  brood  inserted,  or  even  to  accept 
and  cherish  a  sealed  queen  cell.  Repeated  trials  are 
usually  necessary,  and  when  successful  the  popula- 
tion has  generally  so  dwindled,  before  the  new  gene- 
ration attains  the  working  age,  that  the  colony  is  of 
little  value,  especially  late  in  the  season.  The  better 
mode  is  to  introduce  at  once  a  fertile  prolific  queen 
from  some  populous  colony,  and  let  the  latter  do  the 
queen  raising;  unless  we  have  fertile  queens  in  re- 
serve in  nuclei.  With  the  transferred  queen,  several 
combs  of  brood  taken  from  other  strong  colonies, 
should,  if  possible,  be  given  to  the  one  that  has  been 
queenless.  The  desired  object  will  thus  be  more 
speedily  attained,  and  frequently  with  benefit  to  the 
colonies  drawn  on. 


The  European  Sparrow. 

"A  large  number  of  German  sparrows,  have  been 
imported  and  placed  in  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Davenport,  Iowa."  So  the  newspapers  inform  us 
—  the  object,  we  presume,  being  the  destruction  of 
caterpillars.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  gi-ape  grow- 
ers there  have  made  a  capital  mistake,  and  are  likely 
to  have  an  easy  time  annually  hereafter,  when  gather- 
ing the  vintage. 

It  has  been  customary  to  charge  the  bees  with 
damaging  the  grape  crop,  but  it  appears  that  in 
Germany  this  sparrow  is  the  real  offender.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Stern,  an  aged  and  well  known  bee-keeper,  re- 
siding at  Wesseuburg  in  Lower  Austria,  writing  to 
the  Bienenzeitung  about  this  alleged  malfeasance  of 
the  bees,  says — "  I  have  lived  more  than  thirty  years 
in  a  village  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  derive  their  support  from  grape  culture^ 
Besides  their  vineyards,  they  have  numerous  trellises 
of  vines  at  their  houses,  and  there  are  several  apia- 
ries in  the  village.  I  have  myself  an  arbor  of  vines, 
180  feet  in  hngth,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  my 
apiary.  Now  it  has  happened  for  many  years  that  I 
did  not  get  a  single  bunch  of  grapes,  undamaged, 
from  any  vine  in  this  arbor,  and  the  other  grape- 
growers  in  my  neighborhood  fared  no  betler.  Berries 
torn  open  were  annually  to  be  seen,  and  I  have  seen 
bees  on  suvh  berries  often — not  indeed  by  '  myriads  ' 
nor  yet  by  tliousands,  or  hundreds,  nor  even  by  fifties, 
but  only  liere  and  there  a  solitary  one  quietly  sipping 
of  the  extruding  juice.  I  have  killed  hundreds  of 
hornets  in  the  act  of  tearing  open  the  berries,  and 
thousands  of  wasps  busy  at  the  same  work  ;  but  1 
have  tiever  i-een  abee  no  engaged.  But,  wliat  flies  and 
bees  are  wholly  incapable  of  doing,  and  what  wasps  and 
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hornets  do  only  in  part  and  occasionally,  is  really  the 
work  of  the  Sparrow,  which,  becanse  its  habits  have 
been  little  observed  or  studied,  continues  to  be  held  in 
high  estimation  in  some  districts.  Even  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  birds  can,  in  a  few  days,  do  exceedin!j;ly 
great  injury  in  a  vineyard,  at  the  time  when  the  ripen- 
ing grapes  are  becoming  mellow.  They  then  peck 
open  berry  after  berry,  as  though  in  sport,  sip  a  little 
of  the  juice  occasionally,  and  flitting  away  to  some 
other  cluster  incessantly  repeat  the  damaging  process. 
I  have  witnessed  this  hundreds  of  times  ;  and  seen 
them  do  the  work  so  effectually  that,  year  after  year, 
I  have  not  obtained  one  undamaged  cluster  from  my 
arbor. — This  cunning  sparrow  knows,  too,  how  to 
avoid  traps  and  springes,  and  soon  familiarizes  him- 
self with  the  most  elaborate  fantastic  scarecrow  set 
up  in  terrorem,  acting  apparently  in  derision  and 
contempt  of  the  baffled  and  mortified  grape-grower." 
Forty  years  ago,  an  American  ornithologist,  speak- 
ing of  this  species  of  sparrow  and  the  injury  done  by 
it  to  grain  fields  in  Europe,  said — ''  Fortunately  we  are 
free  from  this  pest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  Kow 
we  import  them,  and  boast  of  it ! 


COEEESPONDENOE  OF  THE  BEE  JOUKNAL. 


Ttkone,  Ontario,  July  16.— Bees  are  doing  very 
well  here  this  year.  I  have  got  forty  pounds  surplus 
honey  from  some  of  my  hives  already. — J.  McLaugh- 
lin. 

Washington  Harbor,  Wis.,  July  16. — This  has 
been  the  best  honey  season,  thus  far,  seen  by  me  A 
second  swarm  hived  on  Tuesday  June  21st,  on  Wed- 
nesday night  tlie  29th,  weighed  twenty-five  pounds, 
besides  having  yielded  tliirty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces 
taken  by  honey  machine  in  eight  days.  I  had  given 
the  swarm  seven  old  corcbs  and  one  empty  frame, 
placed  it  on  the  old  stand,  and  removed  the  old  stock 
to  a  new  place.  On  the  25th  and  26th,  it  gained 
twenty-one  pounds  six  ounces  in  two  days,  on  rasp- 
berry and  clover  blossoms.  This  is  the  best  day's 
work  and  week's  work  I  have  noticed.  The  queen 
began  to  lay  on  Monday  the  27th,  so  they  had  no 
brood  to  nurse. 

The  next  fourteen  days  they  lost  four  pounds  each. 
Basswood  began  to  bloom  July  13th.  One  hive 
gained  fifteen  pounds  in  four  days  ;  and  in  the  next 
ten  days  I  expect  my  five  hives  to  gain  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  each,  which  closes  the  honey  season  here. 
The  last  two  years  the  hives  lost  more  in  weight  from 
the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  November,  than  in  five 
months  in  the  cellar  to  1st  of  April. — H.  D.  Miner. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  July  16. — I  think  that  you  pub- 
lish by  far  the  best  Bee  Journal. 

Gansevoort,  N.  Y.,  July  20. — I  think  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  worthy  of  every  bee-keeper's  atten- 
tion, whether  he  keeps  one  stand  or  a  hundred. 

I  would  like  to  learn  from  some  more  experienced 
bee-keepers  than  myself,  the  best  way  to  set  bees  for 
summer ;  whether  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  under  a  shelter  made  of  boards. 

It  has  been  very  dry  here  all  summer,  and  flowers 
have  nearly  all  dried  up.  Bees  have  swarmed  but 
little  and  have  not  stored  much  cap  honey.  Box 
hives  are  mostly  used  here,  though  there  are  some 
others  of  diflferent  kinds. — Thomas  Pierce. 


Rich  Valley,  Minn.,  July  20. — The  season  for  bees 
has  been  fair  thus  far ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  loca- 
tion so  well  adapted  to  the  business  as  most  of  the 
States  south. — L.  M.  Lindley. 

RiDGEWAY,  Mich.,  July  21. — I  have  one  hundred 
and  thirty  colonies  in  box  hives,  somewhat  like  T.  B. 
Miner's  equilateral  hive.  I  shall  have  about  twenty 
hundred  pounds  of  honey  for  sale  this  season. 

I  cannot  learn  that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to 
adopt  the  movable  comb  hive,  as  I  have  five  hundred 
dollars  invested  in  box  hives,  and  have  been  success- 
ful with  tliem.  t-o  far  as  I  can  learn  I  have  the 
largest  apiary  in  Michigan,  and  have  perhaps,  in  the 
last  thirteen  years  sold  more  surplus  honey  than  any 
apiarian  using  box  hives,  or  perhaps  any  other 
kind  of  hive.  Honey  sells  for  twenty  to  twenty-live 
cents  per  pound. — J.  F.  Temple. 

Augusta,  Me.,  July  22. — This  is  a  very  dry  season 
with  us.  Bees  will  not  give  much  surplus  honey ; 
and  in  some  cases  old  stocks  will  not  get  honey 
enough  to  winter. — H.  B.  Coney. 

Gebhartsburg,  Pa.,  July  22. — This  has  been  a 
remarkable  honey  season,  and  also  for  swarming.  I 
practice  artificial  swarming,  yet  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions I  got  two  natural  swarms,  and  that  too 
without  the  least  preparation  by  the  bees,  for  no 
queen  cells  had  been  started.  Tliis  is  contrary  to  the 
books  and  my  previous  experience. — W.  Baker. 

Hamilton,  III.,  July  24. — No  Bee  Journal  either 
on  the  old  continent  or  the  new,  can  vie  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal. — C.  Dadant. 

Niagara,  Ontario,  July  30. — We  have  had  a  good 
honey  season,  through  June  and  part  of  July,  from 
white  clover  ;  but  I  clo  not  tliink  bees  are  doing  much 
now.  I  lost  some  honey  for  want  of  shade.  The 
combs  melted,  though  in  double  boxes. — F.  G.  Nash. 

ExCEt.siOR,  Minn.,  July  SO. — Bees  have  done  very 
well  here,  until  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  season 
having  been  an  unusually  fine  one,  up  to  that  time. 
Since  then,  we  have  had  a  change  of  weather  and 
bees  are  doing  nothing.  The  season  has  been  a  very 
dry  and  hot  one,  thus  indicating — not  for  the  first 
time — that  dry  warm  seasons  are  the  best  for  honey 
in  this  latitude. — J.  W.  Murray. 

East  Fairfield,  Ohio. — Bees  are  doing  very  nicely 
here  this  year.  I  should  like  to  see  your  valuable 
Journal  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  if  it  were  care- 
fully read,  I  think  bee-keepers  would  generally  do 
well. — J.  Heustis. 

Springfield,  III.,  August  4. — Our  pets  have  done 
nothing  since  20th  of  June,  but  eat  up  what  they 
saved  before.  The  "  heated  term  "  has  been  unusu- 
ally severe  and  long.  We  look  for  better  things,  now 
that  the  weather  has  changed  and  vegetation  begins 
to  revive.  This  morning  one  of  my  early  June 
swarms  (Italian)  threw  off  a  very  large  swarm.  Ou 
examining  the  hive,  I  was  not  a  little  interested  and 
surprised  to  find  five  beautiful  young  queens,  evidently 
stretcliing  their  legs  (my  queens  have  legs)  for  tlie 
first  time.  Three  went  "  where  the  woodbine 
twineth."  I  had  use  for  the  other  two.  Is  not  the 
simultaneous  hatching  of  so  great  a  number  unusual  ? 
— W.  L.  Gross. 

North  Tinbridge,  Vt.,  August  7. — We  have  had 
a  very  great  season  here  for  honey,  but  not  as  much 
swarming  as  usual.  My  bees  have  given  me  a  profit 
of  twenty-four  dollars  per  swarm,  in  box  honey. — D. 
C.  Hunt. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  8. — I  think  we  have  a 
very  poor  locality  for  bees  — the  land  being  too  flat, 
wet,  and  cold.  No  honey  in  the  white  clover  blossoms 
this  year. — R.  Honey. 
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ViRDEN,  Ills.,  August  8.— We  never  had  so  good  a 
season  of  white  clover,  in  my  recollection,  as  the  past 
has  been ;  but  it  has  been  so  dry  since  that  the  bees 
have  done  nothinji  since  the  1st  of  July.  Our  fall 
pasturage  too  will  be  short,  on  account  of  the  drouth. 
Last  year  I  got  all  my  surplus  honey  after  this  time, 
mostly  from  Spanish  needles  and  red  clover.  There 
will  be  very  little  of  either  this  fall,  consequently  I 
do  not  expect  much  more  surplus  honey.  I  have 
increased  my  bees  from  twenty-live  colonies  to  sixty- 
five. — J.  L.  Peabodt. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  August  8. — The  ever  welcome 
American  Bee  Journal  was  received  as  usual.  It 
contains  a  variety  of  reading  matter  from  all  sources, 
and  it  sounds  like  glad  tidings  unto  all  people.  I 
have  only  one  fault  to  find — it  should  come  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  How  can  that 
desirable  end  be  accomplished  ?  Will  not  our  brother 
bee-keepers  co-operate  to  bring  it  about  ?  Bees  have 
done  finely  here,  this  season. — A.  F.  Moon. 

EiPON,  Wis.,  August  8.— The  Journal  comes  to 
hand  promptly  every  mouth,  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  eflbrt  you  make  to  furnish  us  with  a  first  class 
paper.— E.  Dart. 

TowANDA,  Ills.,  August  9. — The  season  for  honey 
in  this  section  of  the  country  has  not  been  the  best  or 
the  poorest.  Bees  on  the  prairies  did  not  swarm 
much,  and  there  was  great  complaint  of  their  leaving 
for  the  timber.  One  man  here  found  fourteen  (14) 
bee  trees  in  one  grove.  But  in  the  timbered  portion 
of  the  country,  the  bees  swarmed  wide  and  gathered 
the  usual  amount  of  honey,  namely  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  stand. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the  culture  of 
bees  here,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  a 
much  larger  list  of  subscribers  for  your  excellent 
Journal. 

An  accident  occurred  in  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Cyrus 
Jones,  in  this  township,  that  would  probably  come 
under  the  head  of  "  Anger  of  Bees."  While  his  hired 
man  with  the  team,  was  hauling  some  old  lum')er 
from  the  yard,  the  horses  became  frightened  and  ran 
directly  aniongt  he  bees,  knocking  over  seven  stands 
and  becoming  fastened  for  a  short  time  in  a  cherry 
tree.  The  bees  swarmed  out  not  only  from  those 
stands  that  were  run  over;  -but  from  most  of  the 
others  (there  being  some  twenty  stands  in  all)  sting- 
ing the  horses  terribly.  The  horses  became  frantic, 
rearing  and  plunging,  broke  loose  from  the  tree,  and 
ran  into  the  next  lot,  breaking  the  wagon  badly.  One 
of  them  died  in  about  tliree  hours,  and  the  other  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  While  they  were  fastened  in  the 
tree,  one  of  the  men  in  throwing  water  on  the  horses, 
to  cool  I  suppose  the  anger  of  the  bees,  lost  his  hat. 
The  bees  lighting  on  him  stung  his  head  and  face  so 
badly  tiiat  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  horses  were 
stung  in  their  ears,  nostrils,  and  bodies  so  badly  that 
by  taking  a  corn  knife  and  scraping  their  sides,  you 
could  draw  out  thousands  of  stings.  Mr.  Jones  esti- 
mates his  loss  at  about  five  hundred  (.500)  dollars. 
This  accident  occurred  last  spring.  What  would 
have  been  the  best  to  do,  in  such  a  case  ? — S.  C.  Wake. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  August  11. — The  wea'her  has 
been  very  dry  and  hot  all  summer  ;  but  during  the 
last  few  days  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  though  the 
air  is  not  cooler. — H.  Alley. 

Lexington,  Kt.,  August  12. — The  July  number  of 
the  Journal  failed  to  come.  I  began  lo  fear  you  had 
ceased  to  publish  the  Journal,  as  I  did  not  receive 
one  for  so  long,  niat  I  hope  will  never  happen,  as 
long  as  it  is  doing  tlie  good  to  the  bee-keeping  public, 
that   it   now   is.     Long  life  to   you  and  it. — Dr.  J. 

DiLLARD. 


Lisle,  N.  T.,  August  13. — As  your  correspondents 
commenced  boasting  early.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  them  again,  to  learn  whether  the  drouth  afi'ected 
them  as  much  as  it  has  us,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  think  bees  never  did  better  than  they  did  during 
raspberry  time.  It  then  became  so  dry  that  they 
have  not  got  much  since,  till  now  that  they  are  work- 
ing on  buckwheat  freely.  From  one  double  Lang- 
stroth  hive  we  have  take  seventeen  full  six  pound 
boxes,  and  the  bees  are  working  in  six  more.-  They 
filled  both  hives  themselves,  except  six  frames  that 
were  transfenvd.  I  think  this  is  doing  very  well,  as 
it  will  make  eighty  pounds  in  frames  more  than  they 
need  to  winter  on.  We  are  sure  of  thirty-six  pounds 
more.  We  have  a  good  many  young  swarms  that 
have  already  over  one  hundred  pounds  of  box  honey 
taken  off.  I  will  give  you,  this  fall,  the  total  result. 
I  think  it  will  convince  people  that  bee-keeping  pays. 
—II.  8.  Wells. 

Campbell's  Cross,  Ontario,  August  13.— I  have 
the  first  four  volumes  of  American  Bee  Journal  bound 
in  two,  and  would  not  take  five  times  their  cost  if  I 
could  not  get  them  again.  I  would  freely  pay  double 
to  get  them  twice  a  month.  It  would  pay  to  get 
them,  if  a  person  has  only  one  hive,  or  no  bees  at  all. 

Bees  have  done  well,  in  this  section,  this  season. 
They  swarmed  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  We 
have  plenty  of  swarms  and  surplus  honey.  Second 
and  even  some  third  swarms  will  gather  honey 
enough  to  winter  on.  My  bees  are  all  in  frame  hives. 
The  Thomas  hive  is  all  the  go  in  Ontario.  Aly  bees 
are  nearly  all  Italians,  bred  from  the  stocks  of  J.  H. 
Thomas,  Brooklin,  Ontario,  and  Henry  Alley,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass., — both  of  whom  I  could  recommend, 
their  stock  of  Italians  being  very  pure  and  well 
marked. — H.  Lipsett. 

Gnadenhutten,  Ohio,  August  15. — We  have  had 
a  prosperous  season,  this  summer,  both  for  honey  and 
swarms.  The  weather  was  good  from  the  time  the 
fruit  trees  blossomed  until  the  close  of  the  white 
clover  blossoms.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  drooping 
spirit  to  have  a  season  of  plenty  after  such  poor  sea- 
sous  as  the  previous  two  were.  Our  success  would  be 
better  if  we  had  some  reliable  plants  to  supply  honey, 
after  the  white  clover  is  past.  That  is  now  our  main 
dependance,  and  when  it  is  a  partial  failure  our  late 
swarnis  cannot  gather  sufficient  store  to  last  them 
over  winter;  and  buckwheat  is  at  best  an  uncertain 
source  for  honey. 

As  there  is  considerable  rivalry  among  inventors 
about  patent  hives,  and  divers  contrivances  are 
recommended  to  bee-keepers  as  the  iie  j^lus  ultra  of 
perlecti(jn,  I  will  state  that  some  years  ago  I  invented 
a  side-opening  leaf  hive,  with  a  sliding  bottom  board. 
Either  front  or  rear  side  is  a  door,  through  which  tlie 
bottom  board  slides.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hive 
from  the  door,  in  the  side  of  the  hive,  is  a  frame  or 
yoke,  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  bottom-boaid  and 
reaching  half  way  up  tlie  side  of  the  hive.  On  top  of 
said  yoke  are  clasps  fastened  loosely  to  the  yoke  with 
wire  rivets.  These  clasps  hold  tiie  frames  by  means 
of  wire  hooks  driven  into  the  frames  and  hooking 
over  a  shoulder  on  top  of  the  clasps.  The  clasps 
move  sideways,  and  allow  the  frames  to  lie  moved 
sideways,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  also  to  be 
taken  ott'.  The  part  of  the  hive  with  a  hook  in,  has 
a  piece  of  wire  driven  in  at  the  bottom,  to  serve  as  a 
pivot,  and  works  in  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  bottom 
board.  In  operating  with  the  bees  in,  the  door  is 
opened  and  the  fastenings  made  by  the  bees  are  to  be 
cut  loose  ;  then  the  bottom  board  with  the  frames  is 
drawn  out  of  the  hive.  It  is  perhaps  as  good  a  side- 
opening  hive  as  any,  with  the  additional  good  (|uality 
that  there  is  no  patent  on  it.  Any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  use  the  invention.  For  myself,  I  prefer  top  open- 
ing hives,  as  more  convenient. — S.  Luethi. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Death  of  James  T.  Langstroth. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 1  desire  to  offer,  through  the 
medium  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  a  slight 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  James  T. 
Langstroth,  the  only  son  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Lang- 
strothj  whose  death  was  announced  in  the  July 
number  of  tlie  Journal. 

Mr.  James  T.  Langstroth  was  well  known  to 
most  of  the  leading  bee-keepers  of  the  country, 
either  personally,  or  through  business  correspond- 
ence relating  to  bee-culture,  during  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  certainly  no  yovnig  man  could  have 
more  completely  won  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  lie  came  in  contact,  tlian  he  has  done,  by 
his  intelligence,  modesty,  strict  integrity,  prompt- 
ness, candor,  and  perfect  manliness  in  all  his 
transactions.  Aside  from  bee-culture,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in,  and  was  generally  at  the 
head  of,  all  patriotic,  charitable,  or  social  or- 
ganizations in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  leading  young  man  in  the 
town  in  which  he  lived.  But  above  all  his  other 
excellent  qualities,  stands,  in  my  estimation,  his 
unselfish  and  untiring  devotion  to  his  aged, 
infirm,  and  dependent  parents.  Next  to  the 
care  of  his  own  little  family,  his  father's, 
mother's,  and  sister's  comfort,  wants,  and 
wishes,  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Althougli 
suffering  many  months  from  the  insidious  ap- 
proach of  consumption,  yet  fraternal  and  filial 
devotion  nerved  his  wearied  sj^irits  to  active 
labor,  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  I  saw 
him  on  his  return  home  from  his  office  for  the 
last  time,  with  glazed  eye  and  haggard  cheek, 
yet  full  of  hope  and  plans  for  the  future,  after 
a  few  days  of  rest  and  recreation. — But  his 
earthly  career  is  ended,  and  that  father's  only 
support  is  taken  away.  Who  will  take  that  son' s 
place  ■?  Who  should  take  his  place,  unless  it  be 
the  bee-keepers  of  America?  Brother  bee- 
keepers, laying  aside  all  prejudice,  and  all  minor 
points  of  diti'erence,  and  detracting  nothing  from 
any  man's  merits,  are  we  not  indebted  to  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth,  more  than  to  any  other 
person  for  a  part  of  our  success  in  our  noble 
Ijursuit  or  pastime? 

There  is  one  point,  I  believe  on  which  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  c(mntry,  and  even  all  patentees 
of  bee  hives,  of  loliatemr  kind,  agree — namely, 
that  Mr.  Langstroth  introduced  movable  frame 
hives  into  this  country.  Admitting  for  a  moment, 
that  that  was  all  he  ever  did  for  the  benefit  of 
bee-keepers,  does  not  even  that  act  deserve  some 
compensation  from  our  hands?  I  think  it  does. 
Again,  Mr.  Langstroth  was  among  the  very  first, 
and  but  for  an  accident  would  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  Italian 
bee.  He  has  imported  them  every  year  since, 
and  has  every  year  furnished  the  leading  queen 
breeders  of  this  country  with  their  choicest 
queens  to  breed  from.  Do  we  owe  him  nothing 
for  this?  Again,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  this  country  the  Egyptian  bee,  the  merits  of 
which  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  the  im- 
portance of  which  will  in  time  come  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  And,  lastly  Mr.  Langstroth,  was 
among  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 


bee-keepers  of  America,  the  invaluable  Honey 
Extractor.  Does  he  deserve  nothing  at  our 
hands  for  this?  Gentlemen,  talk  as  you  will, 
Mr.  Langstroth  has  been  the  pioneer  bee-keeper 
of  this  country  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
and  there  is  a  fearful  account  against  us,  and  in 
his  favor,  that  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  fully 
to  pay.  But  we  can  do  something.  We  can 
make  him  comfortable  for  the  balance  of  his 
days,  and  still  be  vastly  enriched  ourselves 
through  his  labors. 

If  we  are  so  indebted  can  we  not,  in  part, 
liquidate  that  indebtedness  noic  f  Can  we  not 
make  up  our  minds  to  send  him,  at  once,  some 
substantial  token  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
labors  of  a  lifetime  for  the  advancement  of  bee- 
culture?  He  and  his  family,  and  his  son's  family 
now  dependent  on  him,  need  all  th;it  is  rightfully 
due  to  them.  If  you  feel  that  you  owe  him  five, 
ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  dollars,  don't  wait  lor 
somebody  else  to  begin  or  to  join  with  you  ;  but 
send  a  check  or  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount 
directly  to  his  address.  If  you  have  honestly 
paid  him  his  price  for  the  right  to  use  his  in- 
vention, don't  let  that  entirely  satisfy  you.  Ask 
yoitrself  whether  you  have  not  made  too  good  a 
bargain,  and  whether  you  ought  not  to  restore 
to  him,  to-day,  a  part  of  your  profits?  Don't 
stop  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Langstroth  owns 
territory  where  you  live,  send  him  a  five  dollar 
or  a  ten  dollar  bill  at  once,  and  i)tvy  the  rightful 
or  legal  owner  of  the  territory,  as  soon  as  you 
find  him  out.  You  could  better  aflbrd  to  pay 
five  dollars  royalty  on  every  movable  frame 
hive  you  use,  than  use  the  old  box  hive.  This 
deferred  payment,  let  us  call  it,  made  now  Avill  do 
much  good,  and  will  give  you  a  clear  conscience, 
no  matter  whose  patent  you  are  using,  for  they 
are  all  modifications  of  the  Langstroth  hive, 
although  they  are  not  all  infringements.  Brother 
bee-keepers,  don't  wait  ibr  each  other  to  respond, 
but  send  at  once  to  this  address — Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  Oxford,  Butler,  County,  Ohio  ;  and 
may  heaven  prosper  you  for  so  doing. 

R.  BiCKFORD. 

Seneca  Falls,  iV".   Y.  Aug.  1,  1870. 

P.  S. — I  have  written  this  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  or  his  family, 
simply  because,  kiiov/ing  the  circumstances,  I 
felt  it  a  duty  and  a  i)rivilege  to  speak — R.  B. 


The  Egyptian  beehives  are  made  of  coal  dust 
and  clay,  which  being  well  blended  together,  the 
mixture  is  formed  into  a  hollow  cylinder  about  a 
span  in  diameter  and  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
This  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  becomes  so  hard 
that  it  may  be  handled  at  pleasure. — Domestic 
Encyclopedia. 


AVhoever  intends  to  erect  an  apiary  should 
purchase  colonies  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  only  such  as  are  full  of  combs  and  stocked 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  should  be  chosen. 
To  ascertain  the  age  of  the  hives,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  combs  of  the  last  season  are 
white,  while  those  of  former  years  are  dark 
yellow.  Where  the  combs  are  black,  the  hive 
should  be  rejected,  as  too  old  and  liable  to  Itie 
attack  of  vermin.— Dr.  Willich. 
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[Translatfd  for  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Origin  of  Honey  Dew. 

In  No.  11  of  the  Bienenzoitung  for  1870,  tlie 
Baron  of  Berlepscli  urges  bee-keepers  to  make 
diligent  ol'servalions,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
honey  (lew.  I  have  for  manj^  years  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, not  only  to  bee-keepers,  l)ut  also  to  po- 
nidlngists.  My  observations  fully  corroborate 
the  remark  of  the  Baron,  that  honey  dew  occurs, 
in  most  cases,  independently  as  a  vegetable 
excretion,  and  only  occasionally  as  tlie  product 
of  npiiides.  On  last  Sunday,  June  IWtli,  I  had  an 
opi>ortunity  to  assure  myself  deti'-itely  of  the 
correctness  of  this  position.  On  that  day,  as 
early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  received 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Heuser,  of  Westom,  one  of  the 
intelligent  apiarians  who  compose  the  Ahrweiler 
Association  for  Bee-culture.  While  we  sat  con- 
versing about  bees,  a  lad  came  to  inform  us  that 
he  had,  the  evening  before,  seen  a  fine  swarm 
clustered  cm  a  large  pear  tree.  We  nalurailj' 
hastened  to  the  spot,  but  found  that  the  swarm 
h:t  i  already  decamped.  A  loud  humming  among 
the  branches,  however,  led  us  to  suppose  there 
might  be  a  hollow  limb  somewhere,  into  which 
the  bees  had  retreated,  and  friend  Heuser  was 
induced  to  climb  up  in  search  of  it.  He  found 
none,  but  observed  a  multitude  of  bees  busily  en- 
gaged licking  up  tlie  hone}'  dew  with  wiiich  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  covered — being  evidently 
an  exudation,  for  on  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion we  could  not  find  a  single  aphis,  though  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  thousands  of  aphides 
were  observable  there. 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time,  for  according  to  my  obser- 
vations this  chiefly  conditions  the  production  of 
honej'^  dew.  On  Saturday,  June  18th,  the  weather 
was  oppressively  hot.  Towards  evening  the 
wind  began  to  blow  from  the  northwest;  and 
the  night  was  cool,  though  without  dew  on  the 
grass.  This  necessarily  checked  the  circulation 
of  sap,  which  I  regard  as  the  primary  cause  of 
honej'  dew,  for  I  may  state  explicitly  that  I 
n;  ver  saw  any,  except  when  hot  days  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  and  great  reduction  of  temper- 
ature. The  same  observation  was  made,  many 
years  ago,  by  an  aged  bee-keeper  in  Niederheck- 


enbach,  who,  whenever  he  notices  in  summer  a 
sudden  change  of  weather,  at  night,  from  great 
heat  to  cold,  will  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  close  the  entrances  of  his  hives  ; 
as  he  is  fiinily  persuaded  that  the  honey  dew 
certain  to  come,  will  be  injurious  to  his  bees.  I 
must  confess  that  honey  dew  has  not  always 
proved  beneficial  to  our  bees.  In  some  cases 
they  seemed  to  be  sickened  by  it,  and  to  remain 
so  for  nearly  a  week,  as  indicated  b}'  their  ina- 
bility to  fly.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
at  an  apiarj'  which  I  had  in  an  oak  forest,  where 
bark  was  largely  stripped  and  dried  for  tanners' 
use.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  occurrence, 
and  must  leave  chemists  to  determine  whetlier 
the  consum[)tion  of  tannin  had  aught  to  do  witli 
it.  Whenever  honey  dew  occurs  in  my  neigh- 
borhood again  I  will  strip  leaves  from  various 
trees  affected  In'  it,  and  send  them  for  examina- 
tion to  Dr.  Kei.'rmrodt,  of  Bonn,  the  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Experimental  Union  of  the 
Rhine  province. 

The  views  of  Prof.  Hallier,  that  the  honey 
dew  produced  by  aphides  is  of  great  practical 
account  in  bee-culture,  I  am  not  prepared  to  en- 
dorse. During  the  summer  of  1869  I  was  a 
student  in  the  Pomological  Institute  at  Reut- 
lingen,  and  very  seldom  saw  a  bee  on  any  twig 
covered  with  aphides,  yet  we  were  there  sorely 
auno3'ed  by  those  parasites.  Even  now,  I  am 
compelled  to  use  soapsuds,  &c.,  to  rid  my  plants 
of  these  unwelcome  visitors,  yet  I  have  never 
seen  a  bee  among  them. 

Your  readers  will  probably  be  interested  in 
learning  the  views  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
pomologists,  regarding  the  origin  of  honey  dew. 

Court-gardener  Jager,  of  Eisenach,  writes  as 
follows  to  Regel's  Garden-Flora: — "According 
to  my  observations,  honey  dew  is  much  more 
frequently  exuded  from  the  leaves  of  plants  than 
produced  by  aphides.  I  regard  honey  dew,  in 
many  cases,  as  a  serjregation  of  the  saccharine 
portion  of  the  juics  of  jilants,  ichicli  these  are  then 
no  longer  able  to  excrete  out  of  their  organism  by 
means  of  the  blossoms.  I  was  led  to  adopt  this 
view  bj'  repeatedly  observing  that  linden  trees  so 
kept  under  bj'  pruning  that  they  never  blossom, 
excrete  such  a  superabundance  of  honey  dew 
that  such  as  is  not  gatliered  by  insects,  drips 
from  the  leaves  to  the  ground,  and  is  often  col- 
lected  on    boards    and    bottled.     Linden    trees 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S70,  by  Samuel  Wagner,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at 
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which  are  allowed  to  blossom,  do  indeed  likewise 
produce  honey  dew  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  on 
trees  that  bloomed  protusely,  and  as  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  lindens,  I  have  tlie  best  opportunities 
for  observation." 

Next,  my  own  respected  teacher.  Dr.  Lucas, 
of  Keutlingen,  remarks,  in  a  note  on  the  fore- 
goins;  passage — 

"This  observation  of  our  esteemed  friend 
Jaaer  certainly  deserves  attention.  Whether  he 
is  entirely  right  or  not,  is  to  me  not  altogether 
clear.  I  have  seen  honey  dew  indiscriminately 
on  young  trees  and  on  old  of  various  kinds  ;  but 
always  only  after  we  1  ad  several  successive  hot 
and  dry  days,  followed  by  dcwless  nights.  It  is 
very  probable  that  then  the  juices  of  plants 
l)ecome  more  concentrated,  and  thus  more  highly 
charged  with  saccharine,  in  so  much  that  drops 
of  liquid  sweet  may  exude  through  the  pores  of 
the  leaves,  and  that  then  the  aphides  will  quickly 
resort  to  ihe  tables  thus  ready  decked  for  them, 
and  multiply  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  is 
a  natural  phenomenon  observable  in  the  case  of 
other  insects  also.  But  that  the  aphides  are  the 
originators  of  the  honey  dew,  as  many  foresters 
and  others  maintain,  can  certaiidy  not  be  accepted 
as  correct  and  true." 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  request  bee-keep- 
ers and  pomologists  to  watch  for  the  appearance 
of  honey  dew  on  the  occurrence  of  such  weather 
and  temperature  as  above  indicated,  and  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  observations. 
A.  Aknold, 
Travelling  Lecturer  of  the  Agricultural  Union, 
Province  of  ihe  Rhine. 

Lohndorf,  June  22,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Profitable  Bee-keeping.— Letter  from  England. 

The  following  account  shows  the  very  great 
advantage  in  keeping  bees  on  the  humane  and 
improved  system,  over  the  old  and  barbar- 
ous practice  of  the  brimstone  match,  so  clearly, 
that  I  send  it  for  your  readers  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  I  was  at  the  seaside  on 
the  Lancashire  coast,  and  found  bees  kept  in  that 
neighborhood  in  the  most  primitive  and  bad  way 
I  ever  met  with  in  any  country.  It  was  the  sys- 
tem there  to  put  the  swarm  in  a  large  brown 
wicker  basket,  and  at  night  to  plaster  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  cowdung  over  the  outside,  and  leave  it  in 
this  way  all  summer.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
bees  coming  out  of  holes  all  over  the  hive,  from 
top  to  bottom,  not  being  able  to  till  up  all  the 
nicks  with  propolis,  and  giving  it  up  as  a  bad 
job;  and  if  it  was  not  a  good  district  for  honey, 
they  would  give  up  the  ghost  altogether. 

When  the  bees  give  over  working,  the  owner 
plasters  the  hive  with  mortar,  for  the  winter. 
The  entrance  is  made  three  or  four  inches  high 
from  the  cold  slate  or  flag  on  which  they  phice 
the  basket.  When  they  take  the  honey,  they 
suffocate  the  bees  with  brimstone.  Wasps  often 
destroy  the  stock. 

In  my  perambulations  I  called  upon  a  person 
who  had  kept  bees  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
old  way  ;  but  they  had  all  died  olf  except  one 


stock.  After  talking  with  him  for  some  time  ou 
the  humane  and  profitable  management  of  his 
bees,  and  showing  him  tiie  great  loss  that  he  sus- 
tained by  murdering  his  poor  bees,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ingratitude  or  sin  in  killing  liicm  after  they 
had  been  laboring  for  him  early  and  late  all  the 
summer,  and  proved  to  him  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage the  modern  l)ar-frame  (thanks  to  the  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  inventor)  from  which  the 
honey  could  be  taken  without  killing  a  bee,  and 
swarms  made  or  prevented,  as  Ave  liked.  I  showed 
him  that  in  fact,  with  these  hives,  he  had  the  full 
control  over  his  bees,  and  could  make  them  do 
almost  anything  he  liked. 

He  asked  me  to  get  the  man  that  makes  my 
improved  bar-frame  liives,  to  send  him  some  ; 
and  I  aftei  wards  sent  him  information  lie  wrote 
for  in  several  letters. 

When  I  called  on  him  last  October,  I  found 
twenty  stocks  of  bees  in  his  garden,  all  very 
strong-,  with  plenty  of  honey  to  last  liiem  over 
the  winter;  and  he  had  sold  nL-dv]y  three  hun- 
dred weight  of  honey,  all  of  which  he  had  taken 
that  year,  icilhont  killing  a  bee.  He  has  now  got 
his  stock  up  to  the  number  he  intends  to  keep,  so 
this  3'ear  he  will  work  for  honey  ;  and  if  it  is  a  * 
favorable  season,  his  bees  will  collect  for  him  an 
immense  store  and  make  him  a  nice  addition  to 
his  income. 

The  same  year  that  I  called  upon  him,  I  called 
upon  his  neighbor,  a  person  much  better  otf  than 
the  other,  and  he  then  had  three  stocks  of  bees. 
I  advised  him  to  adopt  the  more  profitable  and 
humane  system  of  management ;  but  he  did  not ; 
and  when  I  called  on  liim  again  last  October,  1 
found  three  weak  stocks  of  bees  in  his  garden, 
and  he  said  he  had  taken  no  honey  that  year  and 
got  very  little  the  year  before.  1  turned  his  hives 
over  and  found  an  accumulation  of  wet  filth  and 
dirt,  nearly  an  inch  thick  on  the  slate  floors  on 
which  his  hives  were  placed,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  combs  all  mouldy. 

I  told  him  if  he  had  done  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
bor, he  should  now  have  sixty  stocks  of  bees  in 
his  garden  and  have  taken  more  than  a  thousand 
weight  of  honey  that  year.  He  is  now,  with 
others  in  that  district  going  to  adopt  the  humane 
system  of  management,  and  I  hope  bet-murder 
has  forever  disappeared  in  that  locality,  as  I 
always  find,  when  they  see  the  loss  to  their  own 
pockets,  it  is  the  most  convincing  argument  that 
can  be  used. 

William  Caru. 
Newton  Ueath,  near  Manchester,  England. 


Bees  sometimes  abandon  their  liives  very 
early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the  summer  or  fall. 
They  exhibit  all  the  appearance  of  natural 
swarming  ;  but  they  leave  not  because  the  popu- 
lation is  crowded,  but  because  it  is  either  so 
small,  or  the  hive  so  destitute  of  supplies  that 
they  are  discouraged  or  driven  to  desperation. 
I  once  knew  a  colony  to  leave  a  hive  under  such 
circumstances,  on  a  spring-like  day  in  December  ! 
They  seem  to  have  a  presentiment  that  they 
must  perish  if  they  stay,  and  instead  of  awaiting 
the  sure  approach  of  famine,  they  sally  out  to 
see  if  sometliiiig  cannot  be  done  to  better  their 
condition. — Langstroth. 
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[From  the  Western  Karmor.] 


About  Patents. 


A  student  in  tlieMlcliigan  AgricuUural  College 
has  invented  a  gate  latcli,  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived $10,000. 

We  find  the  above  item  in  our  exchanges. 
Assuming  it  to  i)e  true,  we  commend  tiie  good 
sense  of  the  student.  If  the  usual  results  follow, 
the  purchaser  will  eillier  lose  money  by  the  oper- 
aiion,  or  Avill  speedily  sell  "rights  "to  i)arties 
who  will  lose  money.  We  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
courage inventors,  for  they  certainly  are  entitled 
to  lull  reward  ior  any  improvemenis  or  discov- 
eiies  they  give  the  world.  But  we  think  it  is 
clearly  true  that  the  great  mass  of  inventors — es- 
pecially those  whose  inventions  relate  to  "  little 
things,"  or  articles  in  common  u-e — place  too 
high  an  estimate  on  the  value  of  their  patent 
right,  often  holding  it,  waiting  for  better  otTers 
from  manufacturers  or  purchnsers  of  "  territory," 
until  some  one  patents  a  better  device  for  tlie 
same  purpose,  when  the  first  becomes  useless  or 
nearly  so. 

Tnere  are  certain  inventions  of  very  great  value, 
because  they  supply  a  want  universally  felt.  But 
even  in  such  cases  it  is  rare  that  the  original  in- 
ventor secures  so  high  a  degree  of  exctllence 
that  some  one  else  cannot  improve  on  his  de- 
vice, lie  may,  however,  succeed  in  patenting 
sometliing  which  subsequent  inventors  will  have 
to  use,  and  for  which  privilege  they  must  piay 
him.  To  illustrate  :  the  plow  is  of  almost  univer- 
sal use,  yet  there  are  objections  to  the  best  plow 
that  has  been  or  will  be  constructed.  Suj.pose 
some  one  should  invent  an  implement  that  would 
obviate  all  these  objections,  and  do  the  work  of 
]U'eparing  the  soil  for  seeds  better  than  any  plow 
can,  and  do  this  work  quickly  and  cheaply. 
8uch  an  invention  would  be  of  almost  incalcula- 
ble value,  and  the  inventor  might  well  expect  to 
become  very  wealthy.  Yet  it  would  be  strange 
il'  some  one  did  not  improve  on  this  invention, 
and  thus  divide  the  profits — perhaps  take  the 
larger  share.  Hundreds  of  men  have  suggested 
iuiprovements  of  more  or  less  value  in  reapers, 
alter  the  main  principle  had  been  given  to  the 
public. 

In  case  of  such  an  invention  as  a  gate  latch,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  already  very 
good  ones  in  existence,  and  probably  a  still  bet- 
ter one  may  soon  be  invented  ;  and  so  we  say 
that,  in  all  ordinarj^  cases,  it  is  better  to  sell  the 
patent  if  any  such  price  as  $10,000  is  offered  for 
it.  However  useful  such  an  invention  may 
really  be,  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  mtending 
purchaser  of  a  "right''  should  carefully  avoid 
forming  extravagant  opinions  as  to  "the  moncj' 
there  is  in  it."  The  farmer  or  other  business  man 
who  gives  up  his  regular  business  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  patents,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
does  a  very  foolish  thing. 

We  write  this,  because  we  have  noticed  in 
many  cases  the  high  anticipations  of  inventors  or 
of  purchasers  of  "territory"  for  some  patent,  and 
the  disappointment  and  loss  that  followed.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  invented  anything  they 
are  convinced  is  of  value,  we  say  patent  it  by  all 


means  ;  but  do  not  think  of  leaving  your  farm  or 
other  business  to  engage  in  its  sale,  or  dream  of 
sudden  wealth  to  come  from  it. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Juurnal.] 

Hurrah  for  1870,  and  the  Honey-3linger. 

The  best  honey  season  on  record,  and  the  most 
useful  invention  !  Long  live  our  German  friend, 
who  gave  it  to  us  without  a  patent  ! 

The  battle  is  past,  and  we  can  look  back  and 
see  if  the  generalship  has  been,  like  that  of  the 
Prussians,  vrell  managed — or,  like  that  of  the 
French,  left  to  manage  itself 

I  had  two  stocks  last  spiing,  and  the  empty 
combs  from  two  hives  that  died  about  the  first  of 
March.  The  first  swarm  was  hived  on  the  18th 
of  June,  and  the  honej'-gatheriug  on  bass-wood 
closed  .Tuly  2nth — so  that  none  of  the  j'oungbees 
in  new  hives  were  then  old  enough  to  gather 
honey. 

I  have  taken  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
(187)  pounds  with  the  machine,  and  on  the  2f5th 
of  July  had  from  five  hives,  228  lbs.,  or  forty-five 
[)Ounds  each.  They  had  gained  forty  pounds 
eacli,  in  thirteen  days,  on  bass-wood  blossoms. 
The  best  stock  gained,  52  lbs.  8  oz.  A  queenless 
stock  gained  33  lbs.  10  oz.  The  best  day's 
work,  7  lbs.,  Aug.  IG.  The  best  da3''s  work  in 
June  was  Raturdaj'  and  Sunda}',  the  25th  and 
26th — a  gain  of  21  lbs.  6  oz.  on  red  raspberry 
blossoms,  or  10  lbs.  11  oz.  per  day.  I  sec  that 
NuviCE  rejiorts  43  lbs.  in  three  days.  2.5th,  2()ih, 
and  27th  of  June.  As  he  reports  bass-wootl  at 
its  best  July  0th,  the  flowers  must  be  ten  or 
twelve  days  earlier  than  at  this  place.  So  his 
best  yield  of  honey,  on  the  same  days  as  mine,  at 
600  miles  distance,  was  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  weather,  or  some  electrical  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  June  I  took  from  my  stocks  what  honey 
they  had  above  twenty  pounds  each.  While 
bass-wood  was  in  blossom,  I  tried  to  take  what 
they  had  above  forty  pounds  each.  The  honey- 
emptier  appeared  to  take  away  all  dispositiim  to 
raise  a  lot  of  drones  in  July,  When  I  depended 
on  box  honey,  the  hive  was  crowded  with  honey 
before  the  bees  would  work  in  boxes. 

As  it  took  two  pounds  per  month  in  winter  to 
support  a  colony  of  bees,  at  this  rate  the  twelve 
ounces  of  honey  required  to  rear  a  thousand 
drones  would  keep  a  thousand  workers  four  and 
a  half  months.  I  believe  drones  usually  live 
about  two  nionths.  So  when  Novice  shaves  off 
the  heads  of  drone  brood  sealed  over,  he  has  al- 
ready lost  two-thirds  of  what  it  would  cost  to  let 
them  live  ;  and  the  presence  of  drones  might  per- 
haps prevent  the  raising  of  more  drone  brood. 

I  would  like  to  have  Novice  answer  one  ques- 
tion tlirough  the  Bee  Journal,  and  that  is — Do 
light  queens  make  better  honey-gatheiing  stocks 
than  dark  queens  from  the  same  parents? 

Henry  D.  Minek. 

WasJdngton  Harbor,  Wis. 


A  charlatan  is  an  impostor  who  lives  by  the 
folly  of  those  who  are  imposed  upon. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Comments  on  Querist  No.  7. 


On  page  83,  Vol.  V.,  of  your  most  valuable 
journal,  Querist  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
our  position  in  an  article  on  page  5."),  of  the  same 
volume,  where  we  assumed,  as  we  yet  maintain, 
that  "  the  tirst  and  highest  law  of  nature  in 
insects  is  self-preservation  in  caring  for  offspring, 
ttc.  Tiie  honey  bee  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
this  instinct  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
brood  in  the  hive."  Querist  asks — "Now,  is 
this  statement  correct  ?  If  tlie  preservation  of  off- 
spring is  the  strongest  instinct  tliat  governs  the 
honey  bee,  then  why  does  she  remove  unsealed 
larviB  from  the  cells,  to  make  room  for  a  rich 
honey  harvest  V  Mr.  Otis,  of  Wisconsin,  claims 
tliat  the  strongest  instinct  of  the  working  bee  is 
the  love  of  storing  liouey.  So  it  seems  the 
position  assumed  by  Mr.  Seay,  is  at  variance  witli 
that  of  INIr.  Otis,  and  one  or  the  other  must  of 
necessity  be  wrong." 

As  to  being  at  variance  with  some  eminent 
beeo\og\sl,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  so,  but 
j-ou  know,  Mr.  Editor,  great  men  will  differ.  I 
deny  emphatically  that  the  workers  will  destroy 
the  unsealed  larva3  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
honey.  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  it 
among  my  bees,  and  should  be  pleased  if  some 
corres[)ondent  (if  he  thinks  such  is  the  case) 
Avould  take  the  affirmative  and  give  the  evidence. 
To  satisfy  liimself,  that  the  first  and  highest 
law  of  nature  in  the  honey  bee  is  self  ]»reservation 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Querist  need 
only  have  a  fair  open  contest  with  a  hive  of  bees. 
Why  do  they  sting  V  For  self-preservation  and  the 
defence  or  preservation  of  their  colony  (species). 
Injure  a  single  bee  in  tiie  hive,  and  tiie  whole 
c  ilony  is  instantly  exasperated.  Cause  the 
honey  to  run  out  without  injurj'  to  any  of  the 
bees,  and  the  effect  is  somewhat  different.  Tear 
the  comb  containing  sealed  brood,  and  the  bees 
are  at  once  enraged.  And  for  what  purpose? 
For  self-preservation  as  a  colony,  in  caring  for 
the  offspring.  Why  do  they  gather  honey  ?  For 
scdf-preservalion  and  perpetuation  of  the  species. 
Is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  fiist  and  highest  law  of  nature  in 
the  lujney  bee  is  self-preservation  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species  ? 

If  this  principle  did  not  pervade  the  universe, 
everj'thing  would  be  chaos  and  confusion.  It 
enters  into  and  becomes  the  fundamental  princi- 
l>le  upon  which  the  human  family,  the  auiunil 
creati<ju,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  tlieir 
existence.  AVhat  causes  the  motlier  to  care  for 
her  infant  ?  It  can  be  nothing  less  than  this.  If 
Querist  were  hemmed  in  some  corner  by  an 
assassin  who  sought  to  take  his  lile,  and  he  had 
power  to  save  himself  by  killing  his  antagonist, 
would  he  not  do  it  ?  What  causes  tlie  animal  to 
care  for  its  young,  as  the  cow  for  her  calf,  or  the 
sow  for  her  pigs,  or  the  birds  for  tlieir  untledged 
young  ?  Wluit  causes  the  bee  to  sting  when  the 
hive  is  improperly  treated,  or  the  smallest  pis- 
mire to  l»ite  when  its  tenement  is  disturbed  V 
You  may  pass  from  tlie  human  family  down 
through  the  entire  animal  creation  to  the  smallest 
auimalcu'.ai,  and   this    (as   it    were)    immutable 


principle  pervades  the  whole  series.  Every  once 
living  thing  that  has  become  extinct  as  a  species 
upon  this  eartii,  failed  from  some  unknown 
cause,  to  comply  with  this  grand  fundamental 
principle — self-preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
species. 

Querist  next  says — "  Again,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  self-preservation  of  the  matured  bees,  is 
far  stronger  than  the  love  of  offspring  ?  Witness, 
for  instance,  the  destruction  of  diones  during  a 
dearth  in  the  honey  harvest  ?  I  do  not  know 
whetlier  I  understand  him  here.  W^iien  I  say, 
honey  harvest,  I  mean  a  time  when  there  is 
plenty  of  honey  to  be  found  by  the  bees  in 
flowers,  honey  dews,  ifcc.  W'ebster's  unabridged 
gives  the  meaning  of  dearth  as  "scarcity,  want, 
need,  famine."  These  two  terms  then  stiind  in 
direct  opjxisition  to  each  other.  A  honey  dearth 
within  a  honey  harvest  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
It  implies  two  distinct  terms,  not  both  existing  at 
one  time,  as  a  man  Avithin  a  man,  or  a  horse 
within  a  horse.  Language  seems  here  to  have  be- 
trayed Querist  over  to  my  side  of  the  argument. 
It  is  true  that  the  workeis  do  destroy  the 
unhatched  drone  brood  in  time  of  dearth.  But 
why  do  they  do  it  ?  It  is  in  s-t  let  obedience  and 
conformity  to  this  alleged  first  law  of  nature. 

Does  Querist  not  know  why  his  bees  are  so 
slow  about  entering  their  honey  boxes,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  combs  ?  It  is  simply  this 
grand  fundamental  principle  that  prompts.  It  is 
only  because  there  are  supernumeiary  bees  in  the 
hive  that  a  portion  of  the  woikers  leave  the  brood 
and  enter  the  out  of-the-way  receptacle.  The 
tempei'ature  required  to  produce  brood  is  10"  to 
80"  Fahrenheit  ;  and  the  amount  of  brood  pro- 
duced is  governed  by  the  number  of  mature  bees 
in  the  hive.  If  the  greatest  instinct  in  workers 
be  to  gather  honey,  why  do  they  not  abandon 
the  brood  en  masse,  go  into  the  honey  boxes,  and 
begin  comb-breeding,  when  the  grand  flow  of 
honey  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiowers  ?  Jiecause 
they  Avould  thereb\'  doom  the  colony  to  inevi- 
table destruction.  W^hy  do  n(.t  bees  enter  honey 
boxes  of  their  own  accord,  without  waiting  to  be 
coaxed  (as  is  generally  the  case)  by  placing  there- 
in small  pieces  of  empty  comb  ?  Because  their 
numbers  will  not  permit  them  to  leave  the  brood. 
And  the  same  law  of  instinct,  steps  in  and  tells 
them  that  the  brooding  department  must  be  run, 
whether  combs  are  built  and  honey  collected,  or 
not.  Why  do  tliey  not  build  combs  as  readily  in 
honey  boxes  above  the  combs  containing  brood, 
as  they  will  in  an  open  siiace  below  ?  Because 
they  can  thus  produce  the  required  temperature 
of  vO°  to  SO",  and  the  heat  generated  below  will 
ascend  through  the  brood  combs  and  bring  about 
the  same  temperature  above  also  (among  the 
brood),  thus  accomplishing  a  double  purpose,  by 
virtue  of  the  natural  tendency  of  heat  to  ascend. 
Querist  says—"  Mr.  Seay  has  much  to  say 
about  brood  chilling."  This  is  true,  and  I  have 
still  more  to  say  about  it.  It  is  this — it  is  brood 
just  hatched,  or  not  more  than  four  days  old,  that 
is  so  easily  chilled.  This  brood  is  very  hard  to 
see  in  the  cells,  and  beekeepers  are  not  looking 
for  it  to  be  chilled  ;  but  when  it  becomes  so  and 
is  lost,  without  having  been  seen  in  that  state  by 
the  inattentive  observer,  its  destruction  is  not  the 
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less  attributable  to  that  cause.  Querist  says' 
where  he  lives,  "sealed  brood  is  not  very  likely 
to  become  chilled  during  June  and  July — the 
swarming  months,  and  but  few  bees  are  necessary 
to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature  to  mature." 
We  do  not  know  where  Querist  lives,  but  we  do 
know  that  in  Iowa  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  on  replacing  our  frames  after  handling 
them  for  sonie  time,  when  the  temperature  was 
rather  low  for  those  months,  we  have  frequently 
designated  the  place  in  the  combs  where  young 
brood  existed,  by  piercing  the  combs  in  a  circle 
around  it,  with  sliort  stems  of  timothy  grass,  and 
left  them  there  for  a  day  or  two  that  1  might  be 
sure  to  find  the  exact  place  and  cells  again  ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  ou  re-examination,  I  found  no 
brood  in  those  cells.  I  have  repeatedly  made 
swarms  in  the  Langstroth  hive,  and  afterwards 
found  that  the  brood,  in  what  I  call  the  first  stage, 
was  gone.  J.  W.  Seay. 

Monroe,  Iowa. 


[F.ir  the  .American  Bee  Journal,] 

Eeport  of  Apiary  in  1870. 

The  Field.  The  farmers  cultivate  their  fields 
for  jn'oduce  for  the  city.  They  are  so  frequently 
broken  up  that  white  clover  has  a  poor  ojjpor- 
tunity  for  an  abundant  crop.  But  little  buckwheat 
is  sown.  This  season  none  of  any  consequence 
within  three  miles.  Fruit  blossoms  in  the  spring 
were  unusually  abundant. 

The  Season.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
was  favorable  for  gathering  honey.  The  breed- 
ing apartment  of  the  hives  was  well  stored  with 
brood  and  honey  at  the  commencement  of  the 
white  clover  harvest.  This  harvest  was,  however, 
shortened  by  the  drouth,  and  no  honey  was  stored 
in  boxes  altel'  the  middle  of  Jul}' ;  and  in  some 
cases  honey  was  removed  from  boxes  partly 
filled.    - 

Number  of  Colonies.  I  set  upon  the  stand 
in  the  spring  twenty-three  colonies.  Of  these, 
three  were  in  old  box  hives  which  were  broken 
up  when  they  cast  the  first  swarm,  and  the  hives 
converted  to  kindling  wood.  One  of  the  remain- 
ing twenty,  from  loss  of  queen  or  other  cause, 
failed  entirely  ;  and  a  new  swarm  was  introduced 
to  occupy  its  place.  This  left  nineteen  of  the 
old  colonies,  for  giving  swarms  and  surplus 
honey. 

SuitPLUs  honey  in  boxes.  I  find  on  adding 
up  the  product  from  my  hives,  they  have  given 
me  one  thousand  and  eighty  (1,080)  pounds  of 
suiplus.  Perhaps  in  an  ordinary  field  and  poor 
season  I  should  lie  content  with  this  ;  but  I  think, 
with  the  experience  of  this  seascm  and  some  im- 
provements in  my  hives,  I  could  do  better  tried 
over  again. 

Of  this  1,080  (or  to  be  exact,  1,080^  pounds, 
five  coUmies  give  625^  pounds,  an  average  of  12o 
lbs.,  and  74f  lbs.  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
surplus.  One  of  the  five  best  gave  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  and  a  half  (11)8^)  pounds. 

I  attribute  this  success  of  my  best  colosiies  to 
the  following  causes : 

1.  A  full  foice  of  workers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season.     To  secure  this,  I  fed  them 


two  or  three  pounds  of  syrup,  when  first  placed 
upon  the  stand  eaily  in  March. 

2.  This  gave  them  from  one  to  three  weeks 
start  of  the  <thers,  in  commencing  work  in  the 
surplus  boxes. 

8.  I  think,  further,  one  cause  of  such  force  of 
workers  was  a  most  prolific  queen.  Twelve  boxes 
of  six  pounds  capacity  are  now  almost  full  of 
bees,  though  without  honey  or  comb,  except  one 
or  two. 

4.  But  this  great  number  of  workers,  and  early 
filling  the  hives  with  bees,  would  not  have  given 
the  surplus  had  they  not  been  satisfied  not  to 
swarm.  With  the  purpose  to  swarm  and  prepa- 
ration for  it,  they  would  have  given  an  early 
swarm,  followed  by  one,  two,  or  three  after- 
swarms  probably;  and  the  198  lbs.  of  surplus 
have  been  placed  in  other  hives  in  the  shape  of 
arrangements  and  stores  for  wintering  one,  two, 
or  three  new  colonies  of  bees. 

In  my  experiments  with  bees,  I  have  generally 
found  a  loss  of  two  weeks  time  in  preparation 
for  swarming,  in  which  little  or  no  surplus  honey- 
is  stored — the  great  body  of  the  workers  cluster- 
ing out  in  idleness.  Or  if  boxes  were  furnished 
them  and  filled  witli  bees,  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed on  the  swarm  leaving  the  box  empty  of 
bees,  to  rind  it  entirely  destitute  of  honey. 

Although  my  advanced  age  and  infirmities 
moderate  my  ambition  in  the  new  business  of  bee- 
keeping, and  so  limit  my  experiments  that  I  have 
never  tried  to  increase  my  stock  by  artificial 
swarming,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  business  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  non-swarming  hives  and  artificial  swarm- 
ing. Overstocking  the  honey-field  is,  in  my 
settled  conviction,  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  satisfactory  success.  This  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  increase  of  colo- 
nies, to  limit  their  number  to  the  capacity  of  the 
field.  I  hope  to  do  better  another  season,  from 
knowledge  gained  by  the  experiments  of  the  past. 

Jasper  IIazen. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1870. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Pour-Bauded  Bees. 


Mr.  Alley  says,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, that  Mr.  Briggs  "may  bet  a  high  figure  that 
no  worker  bee  in  this  country  ever  showed  four 
bands."  I  beg  respectfully  to  differ  from  him, 
having  a  queen  now  in  my  possessinn  which  pro- 
duces bees  that  plainly  show  four  bands,  when 
filled  with  honey. 

I  noticed  this  I)efore  seeing  anything  about  four 
banded  Italians,  in  any  publication.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Baroness  Yon  Berlepsch  wrote  me  early 
in  the  spring  that  Dzierzon  was  .sdling  such 
queens,  but  that  was  the  only  time  that  I  had 
heard  of  them.  The  queen  mentioned  above  was 
raised  by  me  last  season,  and  is  not  j^urely  fer- 
tilized, as  many  of  her  bees  show  onlj^  one  band. 
Daniel  M.  Worthington. 

St.  Dennis,  Md.,  Sept.  5,  1870. 


A  bee-hive  is  a  school  of  loyalty  and  filial  love. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Deak  Bee  Journal  :— Just  hear  tlie  good 
Dcws, — our  bees  arc  ayain  at  work  !  Not,  in- 
deed, at  tlie  rate  often  or  fifteen  pounds  per  day, 
as  in  June  last  ;  but  tliey  are  really  at  work  at 
this  date,  September  !)th. 

We  liad  been  building  some  more  "air  cas- 
tles," and  had  talked  of  another  yield  of  honey 
in  August  and  September.  After  waiting  some 
time,  and  watehing  and  weighing  a  hive  without 
any  increase,  we  at  last  began  to  perceive  a  gain 
in  weight,  first  of  half  a  pound,  then  a  whole 
one,  and  yesterday  a  ttoek  of  fUdians  gained  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  which  was  enough  to  make 
us  toss  up  our  hat  and  almost  embrace  tiie  little 
3'ellow  pets  (with  ju<licious  gentleness,  of  course). 
A  neighbor  says  the  way  we  follow  the  bees 
across  fields  and  through  woods,  and  delve  into 
the  subject  and  remove  obstructions,  it  is  no 
wonder  tliey  get  honey  if  it  be  on  the  face  of 
the  earlli — and  perhaps  that  is  so. 

But,  look  here,  my  dear  reader,  did  you  under- 
stand us  to  say  that  our  bees  were  building  combs? 
Not  at  all;  "nary"  comb  will  they  build,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  and  certainly  none  in  those 
old-fashioned  traps  called  boxes.  It  is  this  way. 
Where  there  are  empty  coml)S  right  above  the 
brood,  tliey  will  fill  them  with  honey  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  tlie  upper  story  of  the  Langstrolh 
liive.  But  they  seldom  put  any  honey  in 
combs  very  far  to  one  side  ;  and  hives  that  are 
full,  or  nearly  so,  do  not  increase  in  weight  at 
all.  So  you  see  it  all  depends  on  having  plenty 
of  empty  combs.  We  really  think  a  few  more 
just  now  would  be  worth  a  dollar  apiece  ti)  us. 
A  little  feeding  given  just  right  will  induce  comb 
building,  but  we  think  not  so  as  to  pay. 

The  one  stock  that  we  weighed  all  through  the 
season  has  now  given  us  three  hundred  and 
thirty  (330)  pounds ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
replacing  their  queen,  they  would  have  done 
much  belter.  Their  new  queen  is  nearly  a  black 
one,  and  so,  also,  are  iier  workers  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Editor,  here  lies  a  trouble.  In  slicing 
the  heads  off  of  all  our  drone  brood  this  summer, 
we  increased  our  yield  of  honey,  which  was  all 
right.  But  we  increased  the  yield  also  of  new 
queens  tliat  produce  black  workers,  or  at  least  so 
nearly  black  that  we  have  resolved  to  purchase 
twenty-five  pure  queens,  to  replace  all  that  are 
not  fully  up  to  our  ideas.  It  is  true  we  might 
raise  thein,  but  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
now  offered,  we  begin  to  think  we  had  rather 
raise  honey,  and  let  some  one  who  has  more 
time  or  likes  the  bother  better,  raise  queens.  In 
making  new  swarms  we  have  no  trouble  ;  but  in 
raising  surplus  queens  to  replace  others,  etc.,  we 
have  not  made  it  go  to  suit  us.  We  have  made 
some  experiments  in  artificial  feililization  this 
fall,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Queen  nurseries 
and  hatching  (pieens  in  cages  have  also  been  an 
"  unsuccessful  bother"  to  us.  We  know  we  are 
but  a  poor  novice,  and  should  not  expect  to  suc- 
ceed always,  but  it  dots  seem  as  if  queens  that 
do  not  lay,  are  rather  a  risky  property  to  meddle 
with. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  do  like,  and  find  it 


a  real  jdeasure,  namt  ly,  to  keep  a  rec'rd.  Thus, 
we  found  sixty  five  stocks  loo  many  to  rememljer 
all  about,  so  we  got  a  lilaiik  book  with  150  pages 
(bear  in  mind  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  tew 
extra  pages,  even  if  you  are  sure  you  )'iever  will 
want  to  use  them).  No.  1  hive  is  on  page  1,  No. 
2  on  page  2,  and  so  on  to  Ihe  end  of  the  chapter. 
Each  page  tells  when  the  queen  of  the  hive  it 
refers  to  was  hatched,  whether  pure  or  not,  pro- 
lific or  not ;  if  weighed,  how  much  honey  pro- 
duced ;  if  queen  to  be  replaced,  how  and  when  ; 
and,  in  short,  all  about  the  hive. 

Our  hives,  bees,  and  combs  weigli  about  thirty 
pounds  each,  and  before  putting  them  into  the 
liouse  in  November,  we  are  going  to  make  every 
one  weigh  over  filty  pounds,  and  not  more  than 
filty-five.  Some  might  call  twenty  five  pounds 
sealed  honey  (or  nearly  all  sealed)  not  as  well  as 
more  ;  but,  as  we  winter  them,  we  think  more 
would  be  detrimental,  and  with  us  all  the  re^t 
goes  into  the  melextractor.  Were  it  not  for  that 
same  melextractor,  we  fear,  or  rather  feel  sure. 
we  should  not  get  any  surplus  honey  at  all  now, 

In  our  last  article  it  read  that  we  had  sold  all 
our  honey  at  thirty  cents  a  pound,  which  was  a 
mistake  that  crept  in  somewhere.  The  honey 
was  sold  for  thirty  cents  per  pound  retail  ;  but 
the  commission,  freight,  leakage,  cost  of  boxes, 
labor,  etc.,  made  quite  a  hole  in  the  thirty  cents. 
In  regard  to  salciibleness,  we  have  just  shipped 
the  last  of  our  three  tons,  aud  think  that  we 
could  sell  almost  any  quantity. 

As  respects  the  source  of  the  honey  we  get 
now,  it  is  mainly  from  the  same  white-flowering 
plants  sent  you  "last  fall,  which  are  even  thicker 
here  this  season  than  they  were  then.  And,  Mr. 
Editor,  we  really  think  that  the  more  bees  there 
are  kept,  the  more  lioney  plants  will  grow  ;  for 
every  blossom  is  most  surely  fertilized,  and  the 
result  must  be  more  and  better  seed. 

For  the  first  tour  years  that  we  kept  bees,  we 
never  found  the  hives  to  gain  in  weight  after  the 
first  of  August  ;  and  then  we  had  only  from  four 
or  five  to  tw<-nty  stocks.  Sixty-five  colonies  is 
certainly  nothing  like  overstocking,  and  we  have 
no  fear  "that  one  hundred  would  be  in  any  danger 
if  icell  taken  care  of. 

We  have  found  our  bees  also  working  so 
briskly,  on  what  we  call  fireweed  and  common 
golden  rod,  that  we  have  labelled  the  honey  from 

AUTUMN    AVILD   FLOWERS. 

It  is  dark  and  thick,  but  has  a  very  pleasant 
fiavor,  something  like  humble-bee  honey,  as  wc 
mentioned  last  fiill,  and  very  different  from  either 
clover  or  basswood  honey. 

We  have  had  no  buckwheat  nearer  than  two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  v/e  followed  the  bees  one 
morning  all  the  way  there,  as  our  wild  flowers 
were  not  then  in  blossom.  We  think  we  can 
afford,  next  year,  to  give  farmers  within  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  us,  a  dollar  per  acre  to  raise 
buckwheat.  It  is  true  it  might  prove  a  failure, 
but  we  are  used  to  failures  occasionally. 

Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Tillinghast,  on  page  6B, 
and  also  to  y  -urself,  Mr.  Editor.  When  we  com- 
menced here  with  bees,  our  locality  certainly 
was  called  poor.  Bees  had  ceased  to  pay,  and 
were  dying  out  ;  and  had  we  not  been  so  much 
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discouratred  by  what  bee-keepers  told  us,  we 
should  probably  have  commenced  sooner.  One 
man  purclinscd  a  hundred  stocks,  but  utterly 
played  out  the  first  year.  Black  bees  are  now 
increasing  around  us  at  quite  a  brisk  rate  ;  but 
that  is  about  all  they  do. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  says  that  amount  of  honey 
(■),000),  in  the  time,  in  his  locality,  "is  simply 
impossible."  We  think  he  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  have  said,  in  his  opinion.  We  poor  mor- 
tals very  often  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
is  possible.  After  the  account  was  given  in 
our  county  paper,  that  our  bees  were  bringing 
in  two  hundred  pounds  of  honey  per  daj%  and 
that  one  stock  alone  gathered  forty-thiee  pounds 
in  tiirce  days,  it  was  pronounced  utterly  imjjossi- 
ble  ;  and  that  if  those  who  told  it  would  consider, 
they  would  see  that  it  could  not  be  !  And  we  were 
obliged  to  invite  them  publicly  to  come  down 
and  sit  by  one  of  our  hives  all  day,  weighing  it 
at  intervals,  if  nothing  else  would  convince  them, 
before  they  were  still. 

Counting  the  number  of  flower  heads  that  a 
bee  visits  is  a  new  idea  to  us  ;  but  w^e  cannot 
think  our  bees  visit  more  than  a  dozen  certainly. 
One  day  in  June,  when  w^e  examined  the  red 
clover,  we  should  think  a  bee  would  get  a  fair 
load  from  a  single  blossom  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  working  in  the  red  clover  at  the  time.  The 
number  stated  seems  as  though  the  printer  had 
made  a  mistake  with  the  figures.  Nearly  ten 
blossoms  in  a  minute  for  a  whole  hour,  and  not 
more  than  a  load  then  !  We  agree  that  must  be 
poor  pasturage. 

Nearly  every  year  since  we  have  kept  bees  has 
been  called,  bj'  more  or  less  unsuccessful  ones, 
the  "  poorest  "  season  ever  known  ;  yet,  so  far  as 
honey  is  concerned,  all  ice  ask  is — more  ju^t  like 

til  €711. 

The  only  plant  we  have  ever  cultivated  for 
bees  is  the  Alsike  clover,  of  which  we  have  about 
half  an  acre,  sown  last  spring  on  the  sn^w,  and 
which  has  bloomed  quite  profusely  for  the  last 
si.\  weeks,  but  is  now  nearly  gone.  We  think 
our  bees  kept  at  least  one  sentinel  to  the  square 
fuot  of  it,  to  watch  for  the  honey  as  it  collected. 

We  had  a  visitor  the  other  day  (in  fact,  we 
have  visitors  by  the  score,  and  we  are  ashamed 
to  say,  to  our  sorrow  sometimes).  Well,  this 
one  for  a  while  did  not  tiiink  proper  to  inform  us 
whether  he  kept  bees  on  the  "brimstone  plan" 
and  came  to  convince  us  it  was  the  best  way,  or 
whether  he  was  the  Editor  of  the  Bee  .Jouunal 
himself  (of  the  latter  we  were  very  sure,  as  we 
think  we  should  know  him  anywhere);  but  even- 
tuall}'  he  taught  us  some  things,  and  we  hope  he 
learned  some  things  from  us.  His  visit  did  not 
last  quite  twentj'-four  hours,  but  he  reallj'  made 
us  feel  quite  lonely,  for  more  than  that  length  of 
time  after  he  was  gone.  One  simple  thing,  that 
Gallup  has  often  said  before,  but  we  did  not  be- 
lii've  it,  our  visitor  convinced  us  of — namely,  that 
rotten  wood  is  ahead  of  all  tobacco,  rags,  or  any- 
thing else,  for  subduing  bees,  especially  hybrids, 
who  will  sometimes  "fight  till  death"  when  to- 
bacco is  used,  but  would  turn  around  and  go 
down  between  the  frames  "without  ever  a  word  " 
under  the  influence  of  rotten  wood  smoke.  But 
don't   do  as  we   did   next  day  after  he  left  us, 


and  drop  fire  into  the  saw-dust.  We  burnt  up  a 
heavy  two-story  Langstroth  of  Italians  before  we 
discovered  the  muss,  and  the  stream  of  molted 
wax  and  smoking  honey  that  ran  out  in  luva-like 
channels  was  a  warning  to  all  Novices. 

And  then  we  had  some  robbing  at  ouu  house. 
We  got  about  half  a  dozen  frames  of  empty  comb 
hastily  put  in  a  new  hive,  and  removed  the  burnt 
one,  and  got  the  bees  to  bringing  in  the  honey 
that  had  run  out  (they  wouldn't  eat  melted  wax); 
but  before  they  had  got  it  all  done,  there  arose 
an  "  o«pleasantness  "  as  to  ownership  that  finally 
mixed  itself  into  a  grand  jubilee,  in  spite  of 
Novice.  The  burnt  hive  is  patched  up,  and  the 
combs  and  bees  are  back  into  it,  minus  their 
queen,  ab  ut  forty  pounds  of  honey,  and  ten 
frames  of  comb  of  such  evenness  and  beauty,  that 
some  one  (who  wanted  to  pick  a  fuss)  said  we 
thought  more  of  them  than  uf  our  W'ife  and  fam- 

i'y- 

Our  visitor  aforementioned  says  he  has  never 
written  but  one  article  on  bees,  and  we  think 
that  so  richly  deserves  a  place  in  the  Journal, 
that  we  mail  it  to  you. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  would  saj'  before 
closing,  that  in  our  Immble  opinion,  the  results 
we  have  achieved  this  year,  are  no  nearer  what 
may  be  done  in  scientific  bee-culture,  than  the  old 
brimstone  way  is  to  our  present  method,  and 
humbly  beg  to  be  still  considered  a 

Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bec-Oulture  in  Cities. 


Mr.  Editor  : — According  to  promise  I  will 
try  to  answer  the  queries  so  often  put  in  the 
Journal: — "Are  bees  profitable?"  and  "Can 
bees  be  kept  in  cities  ?" 

I  have  kept  bees  for  the  last  three  years  on  the 
roof  of  a  two-story  house  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, having  kept  bees  before,  when  living  on  a 
farm.  We  did  then  about  as  well  with  tliem,  as 
our  neighbors  did  who  also  kept  bees  ;  but  we 
were  without  the  aid  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and 
kept  our  bees  in  common  box  hives — hence  our 
doings  could  hardly  be  called  bee-keeping. 

Three  years  ago  we  took  to  the  citj'  the  last 
hive  whicii  the  moths  had  left  us,  built  a  plat- 
form on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  placed  the 
hive  thereon.  It  threw  off  a  swarm  in  June 
following,  and  gave  us  some  honey.  In  the  fall 
I  introduced  an  Italian  queen  in  each  colony. 
Two  years  ago  I  subscribed  for  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  and  transferred  my  bees  into 
Langstroth  hives.  A  year  ago  last  spring  I  en- 
tered on  the  campaign  with  five  colonies  of  bees 
— the  two  Italians  in  Langstroth  hives,  and  three 
in  Townley  hives,  having  bought  the  latter. 
They  produced  during  the  si'ason  nearl}^  five 
hundred  pounds  of  honey,  all  in  small  fiames 
weighing  froui  one  pound  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  each  ;  and  the  fall  found  me  in  posses- 
sion of  fifteen  strong  stands  of  bees,  most  of 
them  Italians.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  1869,  I 
hived  two  second  swarms,  clustered  together, 
from  two  of  the  Townley  hives.  After  giving 
them  an    Italian  queen  and  a  full   set  of  empty 
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combs,  they  produced  for  me  138  lbs.  of  lioaey, 
the  same  season. 

Last   spring   I   liad   a  first-rate   honey  slinger 
made  by  a  brother  bee-keeper  in  tliis  city,  and 
commenced   the   season  with   twenty  colonies  — 
fourteen  of  which  were  Italians  or  hybrid.     As 
the   bees  commenced  storing  honey  very  early, 
my  expectations  were  quite  tlattering,  though  I 
did   not  obtain  as  much  honey  as  I  anticipated. 
Several   mistakes   which   I    happened   to   make, 
account  for  this,  in  part  ;  but  my  honey-harvest 
is  respectable  still.     Here  is  a  statement  of  it : 
38-1  lbs.  of  honey  in  frames. 
1,350         "      machine  strained  honey. 
23        "      beeswax. 

As  beeswax  sells  at  the  same  price  here  that 
lioney  does,  we  may  count  it  with  the  rest,  and 
thus  we  have  1,757  lbs.  as  the  product  of  twenty 
hives  of  bees  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  This 
certainly  speaks  well  for  our  Italian  bees,  and  for 
bee-keeping  in  a  large  city.  M3'  black  bees  have 
done  well,  but  I  think  my  Italians  have  uiven 
me  nearly  twice  as  much  honey.  Every  one  of 
my  twenty  colonies  is  now  strong. 

I  was  induced  last  month  to  make  four  more 
swarms,  by  taking  from  each  hive  about  two 
frames  with  brood,  honey,  and  adhering  bees, 
and  giving  an  Italian  queen  to  each  swarm.  I 
have  thus  twenty-four  Italian  stands  of  bees,  in 
a  No.  1  condition. 

Last  year  I  wintered  my  bees  on  tlieir  summer 
stands,  by  leaving  the  lioney  board  in  its  proper 
pUce  and  covering  it  with  about  half  a  dozen 
coffee  bags  or  pieces  of  old  carpet.  I  placed  a 
smooth  bag  next  to  the  board,  to  cover  well  the 
openings.  This  plan  did  very  Avell.  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  colony,  and  intend  to  winter  them 
the  same  way  this  year.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  winter  I  lost  a  great  many  bees,  for  the 
reason  that  I  had  neglected  to  cut  winter  j)hs- 
sages  through  the  combs.  Tiiis  having  been 
done  afterward,  on  the  first  mild  day  we  had, 
my  bees  then  got  along  first-rate.  Before  this  was 
done,  I  sometimes  found  hundreds  of  be(  s  dead 
in  tlie  cells  on  the  outside  of  combs  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  tlie  cluster — showing  clearly  the 
necessity  of  winter  passages.  Most  of  those 
l)arts  of  combs  had  already  a  putrid  smell,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  cut  them  out. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  several  times  that  bees  get 
irritated  by  tobacco  smoke,  and  are  more  apt  to 
sting  for  several  days  aftei-wards.  This  may  be 
true  of  the  black  bees.  They  will  bother  me 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  my  cigar.  But  I  think 
those  assertions  are  only  made  by  non-smokers. 
All  I  want  is  a  cigar,  and  I  will  open  every  one 
of  my  hives,  take  out  eveiy  frame,  and  replace  it 
every  day  for  a  week  successively,  without  find- 
ing my  bees  any  more  angry  at  the  end  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning. 

I  learned  how  to  oi)en  a  hive  from  Mr.  Gallup, 
through  one  of  the  numbers  of  our  Bee  Jour- 
nal. I  hardly  blow  any  smoke  at  the  bees,  but 
over  them  ;  and  I  keep  my  cigar  in  the  mouth, 
while  Mr.  Gallup  keeps  his  pan  with  sawdust  by 
his  side,  until  the  projier  time  arrives  for  the 
application  of  a  little  smoke.  I  think  there  are 
no  more  peaceable  hives  than  mine  in  the 
country. 


Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  want  to  exhaust 
your  patience,  and  wish  you  to  make  use  of  this, 
or  of  such  portions  only,  as  j'ou  may  think 
proper.  Chaules  F.  Muth. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  16,  1870. 


[Fur  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 

The  Looking  Glass  Aga,in. 

On  page  G7  of  the  last  number  of  the  Bee 
JouKNAL,  Ignoramus  criticises  n)y  article  on  page 
34  in  regard  to  the  looking  glass,  and  says  the 
glass  has  been  tried  three  times  this  year  to  his 
knowledge,  and  three  swarms  of  bees  secured. 
But  lie  gives  us  the  particulars  in  only  one  case, 
and  then  guesses  at  my  reply,  which  is  perhaps 
correct  ;  or  the  swarm  may  have  had  two  or 
more  yomig  queens,  and  a  small  portion  with 
one  queen  settled  on  one  tree,  while  two  or  more 
queens  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  swarm  settled 
on  another.  After  a  few  minutes,  all  these  latter 
queens  may  have  been  simultaneously  killed,  and 
then  the  bees  went  to  the  other  tree  and  joined 
the  small  portion  with  the  one  queen.  As  to  the 
bees  coming  down  to  the  ground,  that  is  oiten  the 
case.  AVlien  a  swarm  issues,  the  bees  are  so  full 
of  honey  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  fly,  and 
they  often  light  to  rest.  I  have  often  had  swarms 
to  settle  in  three  or  four  places,  though  they  had 
but  one  cjueen,  remain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  all  join  the  cluster  with  the  queen.  Just 
so  with  the  old  wonuin's  bees.  They  may  have 
just  been  in  the  act  of  going  to  join  the  cluster 
with  the  queen,  when  she  saw  them. 

Ignoramus  also  tells  us  how  to  secure  swarms 
with  a  linot.  Well,  sir,  I  have  never  tried  the 
Icnoi,  but  I  have  tried  the  mullein  tops  tied  in  a 
bunch  and  attached  to  a  pole,  &c.,  and  also  a~ 
piece  of  old  black  comb  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  an  inverted  bottom  board  swung  to  a  pole, 
with  cord  and  pulley,  to  raise  and  lower,  as  the 
bees  would  rise  or  fall.  But  alter  trying  both  fur 
a  whole  season,  when  I  had  more  than  a  hundred 
swarms  to  issue  without  a  bee  lighting  on  either, 
I  gave  it  up  as  a  failure.  I  ttiiiik  it  likely  his  knot 
theory  will  answer  very  well  in  a  prairie  country, 
or  any  place  where  there  is  nothing  for  the  bees 
to  light  on.  But  where  they  are  surrounded  with 
as  many  shady  fruit  trees  as  mine  are,  they  will 
mostly  select  a  leafy  brancli  to  settle  on.  When 
1  allowed  my  bees  to  swarm  naturally,  I  had  two- 
thirds  of  the  swarms,  or  more,  to  settle  on  the 
under  side  of  my  grape  arbor  ;  which  proves  that 
they  prefer  a  cool  shady  place  to  a  bare  pole  with 
a  knot  on  it. 

Ignoramus  says  I  remind  him  of  an  old  Dutch 
lady,  etc.  Well,  sir,  I  am  like  the  Dutch  in  one 
respect  ;  that  is,  I  am  in  favor  of  progress  ;  but 
I  am  not  like  the  old  Dutch  lad}'  you  refer  to, 
for  I  was  persuaded  by  your  suggestion  to  look 
again  into  the  glass  and  well.  Yesterday  was  a 
clear,  bright  sunshiny  day.  I  took  a  glass  some 
fifteen  inches  square,  and  just  as  Ignoramus  said, 
I  saw  different  from  what  I  did  on  the  other  oc- 
casion. I  saw  the  water  in  the  well  and  my  own 
jwetty  face  in  the  glass— nothing  more.  I  am  now 
ready  to  try  any  other  experiment  that  Ignoramus 
may  suggest;  but  my  opinion  is,  the  better  plan 
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will  be  to  throw  aside  the  glass  and  make  artifi- 
cial swarms.  Then  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
going  off',  besides  being  tlie  fastest  way  of  increas- 
ing bees,  wlien  the  operator  understands  the  prin- 
ciple well.  But  had  1  been  wholly  like  the  Dutch 
huly,  I  sh(;uld  never  have  succeeded  in  making 
artificial  swarms.  In  my  first  efforts,  I  ruined 
dozens  of  swarms  before  I  succeeded. 

I  am  aware  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  about 
bees,  and  my  motto  is  to  try  and  try  again.  So 
come  along,  Mr.  Ignoramus,  with  your  sugges- 
tions. If  you  do  not  teach  me  anything,  you 
perhaps  instruct  somebody  else,  as  there  are  many 
new  beginners  that  read  the  Journal ;  and  the 
Journal  is  the  place  to  receive  and  impart  bee 
knowledge. 

H.  Nesbit. 

CyntUana,  Ky.,  Sept.  6,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Great   Number    of    Queen    Cells    and    Queens 
Secured  from  One  Hive. 


Mr.  Editor  :— In  volume  2,  number  9,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  A.  Grimm  gives  a 
case,  under  the  above  caption,  of  forty-three 
Cjueen  cells  on  one  frame  of  comb.  I  have  had 
two  similar  cases  this  season.  The  first  one  had 
twenty-eight  cells  on  one  frame  ;  the  other  had 
forty-seven  cells  on  one,  and  five  on  an  adjoining 
frame — making  fifty-two  cells  at  one  time,  in  one 
hive. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  my  bees  to  start  queen  cells 
in  full  stocks.  Having  an  extra  choice  queen, 
which  I  intended  to  raise  from  exclusively  for 
the  present ;  and  not  being  willing  to  risk  the 
loss  of  her  in  moving  her  from  one  stock  to  an- 
other, I  adopted  a  different  course.  (By  the 
way,  I  always  start  queen  cells  in  full  stocks  — 
never  in  small  nuclei.)  I  removed  the  hybrid 
queens  from  three  strong  stocks  in  succession, 
and  in  five  days  after  their  removal,  I  cut  all  the 
cells  then  started,  and  gave  each  stand  a  frame 
of  brood  and  eggs  from  the  choice  stock.  On 
opening  those  stands  a  few  days  after,  to  see 
what  number  of  queen  cells  they  had  started,  I 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  first  one 
had  only  three  cells,  and  two  of  these  were  built 
too  close  together  to  be  separated.  The  other 
two  stands  did  very  little  better.  Getting  tired 
of  this  slow  process,  I  removed  the  queen  from 
another  strong  hybrid  stock  ;  then  exchanged 
the  whole  of  the  brood  combs  with  the  choice 
stock,  brushing  off  the  bees  into  their  own  hive. 
In  this  way  I  got  some  sixteen  cells. 

On  the  6th  of  .June  two  very  large  swarms  got 
together.  I  divided  and  equalised  them,  and 
thinking  each  had  a  queen,  I  left  them  and  went 
to  other  work.  One  of  the  queen's  wings  being- 
cropped,  I  had  jjut  her  on  the  cluster  before  the 
other  swarm  issued — the  two  stands  sat  about  a 
rod  apart.  About  an  hour  after  this  one  of  the 
stands  became  restless,  the  bees  flying  out  and 
in,  but  neither  going  back  to  the  old  stand,  nor 
to  the  one  I  had  just  separated  them  from ;  nor 
settling,  either,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  weeds 
and  grass,  two  rods  below  the  two  stands,  and 


under  the  limb  they  had  swarmed  on.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  the  cropped  queen  might 
have  dopped  in  the  grass,  and  I  started  to  look 
for  her.  But  what  a  sight  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes — a  great,  big,  long  snake  !  No,  not  a  snake, 
but  a  bee  procession,  a  rod  long  and  from  three 
to  five  inches  wide,  travelling  on  foot,  through 
the  grass  and  weeds,  to  the  nearest  stand,  headed 
by  her  majesty — who  just  entered  the  hive  before 
I  could  seize  and  secure  her.  This  was  the  stand 
from  which  I  had  just  separated  them  an  hour 
before.  I  then  had  my  work  to  do  over  again, 
which  1  did  in  a  few  minutes,  but  got  both  queens 
in  one  hive,  though  I  did  not  then  know  it.  I 
had  w^atchcd  closely,  and  saw  only  one  queen 
enter.  By  this  time  other  swarms  claimed  my 
attention,  so  that  I  hastily  took  a  frame  of  brood 
from  another  stand,  and  gave  it  to  the  one  I  was 
not  certain  had  a  queen — intending  to  give  them 
one  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  it  needed  one.  They 
went  to  work,  as  though  all  was  right ;  and  I 
paid  no  more  attention  to  them  till  the  second 
day  after,  when  I  opened  the  hive  to  examine. 
I  found  they  were  building  straight  and  nice 
worker  cgmb.  I  did  not  then  raise  the  frame  of 
brood,  as  the  nice  worker  comb  satisfied  me  that 
they  had  a  queen  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  book  authors  and  others,  that  bees 
will  never  build  worker  comb  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  queen.  But  here  is  an  exception  ;  and 
I  have  in  my  practice  come  across  many  excep- 
tions to  general  rules,  where  bees  are  concerned. 
On  the  19th  this  stand  swarmed,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  dislike  to  work  on  Sundays,  went 
to  parts  unknown,  though  I  saw  them  go.  I 
was  then  engaged  in  hiving  four  others,  and  they 
refused  to  await  their  turn  to  be  waited  on. 
Next  morning  early,  I  raised  the  brood  comb  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  secured  seventeen  fine 
queens,  counting  twenty-eight  perfect  cells  in 
all !  The  hive  was  about  filled  with  comb,  but 
only  about  one-third  was  drone  comb— the  rest 
being  worker  comb.  Nothing  ever  jouzzled  me 
more  than  this  case.  I  cannot  account  for  it 
without  going  counter  to  the  established  rules, 
that  bees  without  a  queen  will  build  drone  comb 
exclusively.  But,  as  I  said  above,  this  swarm 
was  extra  large,  and  having  a  frame  of  brood 
given  them  at  the  start,  may  have  taken  a  notion 
to  divide  again,  and  so  built  worker  comb  while 
raising  the  queen  cells.  Or,  will  some  one  say 
the  old  queen  was  present.  Well,  if  she  was, 
why  did  the  bees  build  about  one-third  drone 
comb?  Will  some  one  give  us  a  similar  case 
—  such  as  a  newly  hived  large  swarm  starting 
ciueen  cells  at  once,  while  they  have  a  queen.  I 
am  almost  positively  certain  that  they  had  no 
queen;  yet  there  is  much  about  the  case  that 
bothers  or  puzzles  me.  A  good  job  for  Gallup  ! 
On  the  27th  of  July,  I  removed  a  queen  from  a 
strong  nucleus,  to  send  her  oft'.  The  nucleus 
hive  was  12x12x18  inches,  with  three  frames  and 
partition  board.  It  had  been  started  with  two 
frames,  but  an  empty  frame  was  afterward  in- 
serted in  the  middle,  to  give  the  bees  more  room 
to  work.  This  frame  they  had  filled  out  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  bottom.  I  had  dis- 
turbed the  nucleus  a  few  days  before,  to  stimu- 
late the  queen  to  lay  before  removing  her.  In 
six  days  after  her    removal,    on    oiiening    the 
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nucleus,  I  found  and  counted  forty-seven  perfect 
cells,  but  saw  none  on  either  of  the  other  frames  ; 
yet,  while  removing  the  cells  on  the  lOlh  day,  I 
found  five  moi-e  on  one  of  the  adjoining  frames 
— making  fifty-two  (52)  in  all  ! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  this  has  been 
I  u  a  poor  season  here.  I  will  get  only  about 
500  pounds  of  honey,  to  Novicj-'s  5,000.  Hope  he 
has  filled  his  cistern  by  this  time.  But  here  I 
must  close,  as  I  have  already  wearied  the  patience 
of  your  readers.  R.  M.   Argo. 

Lowell,  Ky.,  Aug.  13,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Iowa. 


When  the  spring  opened,  it  found  me  well 
prepared  with  rery  large  colonies ;  but  while 
they  seemed  to  be  doing  all  they  could  and 
Avorking  hard  all  the  time,  they  used  up  all  their 
stores,  and  I  had  to  give  the  larger  ones  honey 
in  the  comb  stored  last  year.  Then  while  the 
fruit  trees  bloomed  profusely,  and  when  white 
clover  had  been  in  blossom  a  month,  my  bees 
had  not  capped — even  in  the  largest  colonies — 
a  pound  of  honey,  much  less  built  any  comb. 
Otherwise  they  did  well. 

In  the  winter  I  had  thirty-five  stocks.  In 
January  I  .smothered  one,  and  in  April  three 
])roved  queenless,  and  two  others  were  robbed  ; 
thus  leaving  me  with  twenty-nine.  Since  then 
I  killed  a  drone  layer,  and  in  another  hive  the 
(jueen  died  and  the  bees  had  mostly  gone  up  be- 
fore I  discovered  their  loss.  I  gave  them  queen 
cells,  and  as  they  hatched  out  a  week  ago,  to- 
morrow I  shall  examine  all  my  new  swarms  and 
Hee  if  any  failed  to  secure  a  fertile  queen  or  lost 
theirs.  Thus  you  see  1  was  reduced  virtually  to 
only  twenty-seven  stocks.  Now,  I  have  thirtj'- 
eight,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one,  all  are 
very  pojjulous. 

As  we  have  not  had  any  rain  here  this  spring, 
except  one  or  two  slight  sprinklings,  we  are 
now  threatened  with  drouth.  Heavy  dews  and 
a  clouded  sky  have  saved  us  so  far,  but  have 
kept  the  bees  from  flying  a  great  deal.  I  shall 
not  increase  my  stock  any  more  till  it  rains,  or 
honey  becomes  plenty  again.  From  the  hive 
that  I  have  raising  queen  cells,  I  secured  fifty  in 
three  weeks. 

On  the  11th  of  this  month  (June)  I  received 
an  Italian  queen  from  Mr.  Charles  Dadant.  I 
■vvas  disappointed  when  I  first  saw  her,  as  I  had 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  Italians  were  a 
larger  bee  than  the  blacks  ;  yet  there  is  not  a 
woi-ker  in  my  hives  that  is  not  larger  than. those 
that  came  with  the  quten,  and  I  am  positive 
that  I  have  black  queens  tliat  are  almost  three 
times  as  heavy  or  large  as  the  Italian  queen  I 
received.  But  the  Italian  is  quicker  than  light- 
ning and  the  workers  are  on  guard  the  first  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  at  night.  I  introduced 
her  to  the  colony  raising  queen  cells  last  Mon- 
day morning,  giving  the  black  queen  to  a  queen- 
less  colony.  I  examined  the  hive  containing 
the  Italian  this  morning,  and  find  that  the 
swarming  impulse  is  still  on  them,  though  the 
introduced  queen  is  of  this  year's   raising,   as 


Mr.  Dadant  say.s,  "she  was  born  this  year, 
1870."  On  examination,  I  found  twenty-five 
queen  cells  in  the  hive,  ready  for  the  egg,  if  the 
eggs  are  not  already  in  them.  It  was  too  early 
and  still  too  dark,  being  '"before  sun  rise,"  for 
me  to  make  out  if  any  eggs  were  laid  in  the 
cells  When  I  removed  the  black  queen,  I 
destroyed  even  the  old  queen  cell  foundations, 
so  you  see  my  mode  is  not  theory  but  fact.  As 
fast  as  the  queen  cells  are  capped,  I  shall  re- 
move a  black  queen  from  a  colony  and  give  it 
two  queen  cells,  to  make  sure  of  one,  till  all 
have  been  changed  to  Italians.  Next  year, 
when  I  shall  have  none  but  Italian  drones,  I 
will  easily  secure  pure  Italian  stock. 

J.  M.  Price. 
Buffalo  Grove,  lotca,  June  20. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Honey  Season  in  Jasper  County,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Editor  : — This  has  been  a  somewhat  poor 
honey  season  in  this  locality,  oAving  to  the  dry 
weather.  The  month  of  March  was  pleasant  and 
warm  for  the  season.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
there  was  brood  in  the  combs  in  most  colonies'. 
April  was  less  favorable.  The  month  was  cold, 
and  at  its  close  there  was  less  brood  in  many 
colonies,  than  there  was  at  its  commencement. 
May  was  warmer  again,  and  the  bees  commenced 
gathering  pollen  early  in  the  month.  Breeding 
was  extensively  restiined,  aul  towards  the  last 
of  the  month,  the  bees  stored  some  honey.  Most 
of  the  hives  were  strong  and  apparently  in  good 
condition  to  be  divided  ;  yet  a  division  at  this 
time,  or  in  fact  at  any  time  during  the  season, 
would  have  proved  injurious  to  many,  if  not  en- 
tirely ruinous  to  some  of  the  divided  colonies. 
Honey  gathering  ceased  with  the  failure  of  the 
fruit  blossom.s.  No  more  honey  was  gathered 
until  the  last  of  June.  Through  the  middle  of 
that  month  most  slocks  were  nearly  destitute  of 
hone3%  and  the  drones  in  most  colonies  were 
killed  off.  The  slaughter  was  pretty  general. 
About  the  last  of  June  the  bees  commenced 
gathering  honey  again,  and  for  nearly  three 
weeks  it  was  stored  quite  freely.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  the  honey  iiarvest  ceased,  and  from 
that  time  till  within  the  last  few  days  bees  gath- 
ered no  honey. 

As  a  whole,  the  season  has  been  a  poor  one. 
Very  lew  stocks  swarmed — especially  of  natives. 
The  Italians  have  done  better,  th(jse  at  least  that 
were  rightly  managed.  In  the  s])ring  I  placed 
twenty-eight  (28)  colonies  on  their  stands,  all  of 
which  had  been  wintered  in  a  dark  cellar.  These 
I  have  doubled  by  artificial  swarming,  except 
three  natural  ones. 

I  drew  and  started  up  twenty-five  (25)  nuclei, 
for  queen  raising  purposes,  and  kept  tfiem  up. 
This  I  have  done,  while  my  neighbors  did  not 
get  either  swarms  or  honey  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  colonies  bat  what  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition lor  wintering,  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Enclosed  please  find  four  dollars,  for  which 
send  two  copies  of  your  valuable  Journal,  ad- 
dressed as  below.     Success  to  the  Journal. 

Monroe,  Iowa.  J.  W.  Skay. 
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[For  the  Americivu  Bee  Jouniitl.] 

Introduction  of  Unimpregnated  Queens. 

Tliat  the  introduction  of  unfecundated  queens 
slioulil  be  so  often  spoken  of,  and  that  too  by 
some  of  our  experienced  bee-keepers,  as  a  matter 
of  much  d  tficully,  is  a  question  to  me  ahiiost  in- 
comprehensible. In  tiie  hands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced, or  of  those  ignorant  of  tlie  first  principles 
of  success,  a  few  failures  ought  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  for  those  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  prereciuisites  for  the  acceptance  of  a  stranger 
queen  by  a  colony  of  bees,  to  talk  of  the  safe  in- 
troduction of  unimpregnated  queens,  as  an  act  of 
uncertainty,  induces  me  to  believe  that  they  have 
either  not  experimented  at  all  on  this  part  ot- 
practical  bee-culture,  or  else  did  so  to  little 
profit. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted  time  and 
again  in  the  Bee  Journal,  that  the  only  means 
the  bees  have  of  recognizing  strangers,  is  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if  a  stran- 
ger queen  be  confined  in  a  hive  long  enough  to 
acquire  the  scent  of  the  hive,  the  bees  will  imme- 
diately accept  her  as  their  own,  especially  if  they 
have  no  young  queens  in  process  of  rearing. 

Acting  upon  tiiis  princii>le  the  past  summer,  I 
confined  my  young  queens  in  small  wire  cages, 
and  inserted  them  as  near  as  I  could  in  the  centre 
of  the  hive  ;  at  the  same  time  taking  the  jirecau- 
tion  to  provide  them  with  food  during  their  con- 
finement. The  result  was  that  out  of  a  goodly 
number  of  unimpregnated  queens,  introduced  in 
swarming  time,  not  one  \vas  lost.  We  have  also 
succeeded  ail  miral/ly  in  introducing  them, by  scent- 
ing both  queen  and  bees  witii  some  liquid  having 
a  peculiar  scent.  By  either  method,  we  regard 
the  safe  introduction  of  a  queen  bee,  whether 
fertile  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  certainty  :  where  tiie 
queens  themselves  are  kept  from  starving  by 
proper  feeding. 

We  permitted  natural  swarming  to  some  extent 
this  summer,  in  order  to  get  hardy  and  prolific 
queens.  As  we  will  break  up  a  number  of  after- 
swarms  this  fall,  which  were  unfortunate  in  com- 
ing late,  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  some  who 
prefer  tested  queens  to  all  others,  with  a  number 
of  finely  colored  queeus  raised  in  natural  swarms, 
cheap  for  cash. 

J.  L.  McLean. 

Buhmond,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ohio. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 


As  an  introducer  of  queens  I  have  not  been 
a' ways  successful.  In  several  cases,  after  two 
or  three  days  caging,  tiie  queen  has  been  ac- 
cepted all  right,  and  within  twenty-four  h'  urs 
rejected.  I  watched  one  of  these  cases,  in  which 
the  queen,  when  liberated  from  tlie  cage,  was 
caressed  bj'^  the  bees,  until  by  and  by  one  ol  a 
difi'erent  mind  (and  of  a  diff'erent  body,  too  ;  for 
I  have  noticed  the  first  to  attack  a  queen  are  the 
small-bodied  feUows)  assailed  her,  and  very 
shortly  was  joined  by  others,  until  a  mass  im- 
prisoned her. 


With  Mrs.  Tupper's  favorite  method  I  have 
sometimes  succeeded,  and  sometimes  failed  ;  but 
then  the  fault  may  have  been  all  my  own.  I 
have  half  drowned  bees,  queen  and  all,  with  di- 
luted honey  strongly  scented  witli  peiipermint, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  drunken  fools 
fondle  her  as  if  they  had  always  known  her; 
and  then  some  one  of  the  number,  not  fully  sat- 
urated, would  attack  her. 

Latterly,  I  have  taken  a  difi"erent  plan,  and 
one  which,  according  to  all  the  authorities  ought 
uniformly  to  fail  ;  but  which,  so  far,  has  uni- 
formly succeeded  here.     It  is  simply  this: 

Wait  until  the  bees  have  started  queen  cells. 
Then,  wiihout  any  preparation  whatever,  put 
any  queen,  fertile  or  unfertile,  directly  on  the 
comb,  among  the  bees.     That  is  all. 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  fail  the  very  next  time  ; 
1  ut,  until  I  do  fail,  I  shall  continue  to  practice 
this  plan.  I  give  it  to  the  Journal,  in  hopes  that 
some  one  else,  having  a  queen  or  queens  of  no 
value,  w  11  give  it  a  trial.  I  have  not  tried  it  long 
enough  to  consider  it  a  settled  thing;  but  shall 
report  to  the  Journal  the  first  case  of  failure.  Let 
me  relate  a  case  of  success  : 

August  1st,  I  put  into  an  empty  hive.  No.  15, 
one  frame  containing  some  honey  and  a  very 
few  cells  of  sealed  brood.  I  put  into  this  hive  a 
young  queen  that  had  just  commenced  laying, 
and  set  the  hive  in  place  of  one  containing  a 
strong  colony.  Of  course  the  empty  hive  re- 
ceived all  the  flying  force  of  the  strong  colony. 
On  the  next  day  they  had  destroyed  the  queen. 
I  then  took  a  queen  two  or  three  years  old,  cov- 
ered her  with  honey  completely,  and  dropped 
her  on  the  frames.  She  was  received  all  right. 
Next  day,  August  3d,  I  killed  this  queen  and 
introduced  a  young  one  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  She  was  promptly  imprisoned,  and  I 
released  and  caged  her.  August  5th,  this  queen 
having  1  een  caged  two  days,  is  still  refused. 
August  Gth,  she  is  caressed  by  some  of  the  bees, 
but  others  imprison  her.  I  then  gave  her  to  a 
full  colony.  No.  1,  which  was  quecnlessand  had 
queen  cells  started,  some  of  which  were  sealed. 
Placing  her  directly  on  the  comb,  without  cag- 
ing, she  was  kindly  received  and  soon  com- 
menced laying.  I  then  took  from  No.  1,  the 
frame  with  queeu  cells,  and  gave  it  to  No.  15. 
Three  days  later,  August  9lh,  I  gave  to  No.  15, 
an  unfertile  queen  three  days  old,  placing  her 
directly  on  the  comb.  On  the  same  day  I  gave 
anotheV  full  colony,  having  queen  cells  only  a 
day  or  two  old,  an  unfertile  queen  three  days 
old.  Being  out  of  the  State  I  did  not  see  them 
again  tiil  August  23d,  when  I  found  both  queens 

hiyillg.  C.   0.   MlI>LER. 

Marengo,  III.,  Aug.  30,  1870. 


The  smell  of  their  own  poison  produces  a 
very  irritating  effect  upon  bees.  A  small  por- 
tion ofjfercd  to  them  on  a  stick,  will  excite  their 
anger. 


After  a  swarm  of  bees  is  once  lodged  in  their 
new  hive,  they  ought  by  all  means  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  operations,  for  some  time,  with- 
out interruption. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee-culture,  Honey  Products,  Honey  Markets,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  licrewitb  send  you  two  dollars 
as  a  further  fee  of  incorporation  in  the  bee  family. 
I  liave  jirofited  well  by  it  this  year.  I  was  absent 
on  a  tour  in  Europe  last  spring.  On  my  return  I 
found  my  bees  in  poor  condition.  Two  colonies 
had  died  from  dysentery  or  tlie  warmth  of  the  bee 
cellar  ;  and  of  the  remaining  sixteen  stocks,  two 
were  very  weak,  with  some  otliers  in  prime  order. 
I  had  but  two  Italian  stocks  left.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  must  give  three  cheers  for  the 
Italians.  The  earliest  natural  swarm  I  got  here 
from  blacks  was  on  the  17th  of  June.  This  year 
my  first  Italian  swarm  came  off  on  the  13th  of 
May.  The  parent  stock  was  a  good  one,  though 
I  cannot  set  it  down  as  my  best  in  number  of 
bees.  I  had  black  colonies  that  were  more  popu- 
lous. As  for  this  Italian,  it  yielded  me  fourteen 
natural  swarms,  four  of  which  left  for  the  woods 
and  the  remaining  ten  are  in  extra  condition  for 
wintering.  Tlie  parent  hive  and  the  first  swarm 
are  the  heaviest  slocks  in  my  apiary.  I  sliali 
Italianize  all  my  colonies  this  fall.  No  man  will 
ever  persuade  me  that  black  hces  are  as  good.  I 
sliall  always  consider  such  men  as  jealous  or 
prejudiced.  The  advantages  derived  from  Italian 
bees  are  well  worth  paying  for— their  early 
swarming  and  their  rapid  breeding  are  sufficient 
compensation.  Tiie  color  of  the  queen,  too,  is  a 
great  advantage  when  looking  for  her  in  the 
crowd  on  the  comb,  and  her  superior  fertility  is 
an  unquestionable  fact.  The  fourth  swarm  came 
off  in  May.  It  was  small  ;  but  as  it  had  a  beauti- 
ful Italian  queen,  I  put  it  in  a  box  hive,  and  to- 
day it  has  nearly  filled  a  twenty  pound  box.  The 
season  from  the  beuinning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  July  was  very  g(wd.  My  hives  were  so  full 
of  lioney  that  no  empty  cells  were  to  be  seen,  I 
have  brouglit  up  the  number  of  my  colonies  to 
Ibrty-five,  and  four  swarms  left  for  tlie  woods; 
and  thus  far  I  have  sold  seven  hundred  (700) 
pounds  of  honey. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  there  are  between  70,000  and 
100,000  bee-keepers  in  this  country.  If  so,  the 
number  who  subscribe  for  tlie  Bee  Journal  is 
comparatively  small.  Why  is  this  so?  Accord- 
ing to  my  observation  and  experience  there  are 
two  reasons.  First,  because  the  population  of 
this  republic  is  largely  composed  of  emigrants 
from  all  nations,  and  although  Ihey  and  their  im- 
mediate descendants  may  speak  and  understand 
English,  yet  they  are  not  able  to  read  or  write  it 
readily.  Every  one  sticks  more  or  less  to  his 
native  language,  and  prefers  reading  newspapers 
])rinted  in  that  language,  because  he  understands 
it  best.  The  second  reason  or  cause  is  jealousy. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  bee-keeper  awaj^ 
from  large  cities,  that  the  sale  of  lioncj'-  is  very 
slow  in  small  cities  and  towns ;  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  sell  at  a  remunerating  price.  Tiiua, 
for  instance.  Green  Bay  is  a  city  of  8,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  yet  one  bee-keeper  with  100  hives  can 
fully  supply  the  annual  market  of  that  city  in  a 
good  year.  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to 
write  on  this  subject  and  induce  an  extension  of 


the  market  demand  for  honey,  than  to  teach 
fertilization  by  one  or  more  drones.  Bee  keeping 
is  now  very  profitable — more  so  than  is  acknowl- 
edged in  print;  but  men  have  a  disposition  to 
keep  the  thing  to  themselves.  It  is  very  often  the 
case  thiit  a  bee-keeper  instructs  his  neighbors  in 
the  art  of  managing  bees  successfully  and  profit- 
ably, and  as  soon  as  these  are  well  posted  in  the 
business,  they  become  a  source  of  annoyance, 
contempt,  and  jealousy  to  their  instructors.  This 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  make  more  ex- 
tensively known  the  best  honey  markets  that  are 
now  to  be  found,  and  any  additional  outlets  and 
uses  for  honey  that  may  be  opened  or  devised. 
In  France  enormous  quantities  of  honey  are  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  honey  bread,  called  pain 
d'epice.  I  wish  our  friend  C.  Dadant  would  give 
us  a  receipt  how  to  make  the  best  kind.  This 
might  become  an  American  institution  as  well  as 
a  French  one.  The  reputation  of  this  delicacy  is 
world-wide,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  wines 
so  much  liked  here.  Vinegar  also  is  said  to  be  of 
superior  quality,  when  made  in  a  jH'rfect  way 
from  honey.  I  sliould  be  glad  to  obtain  some  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  best  kind  of  it.  Much 
honey  is  spoiled,  as  many  other  things  are  also, 
bj'  using  it  when  not  properly  prepared.  Let  us 
have  the  true  results  of  experience.  Another 
matter,  not  less  impoi'tant,  is  the  preparation  of 
good  mead.  A  bottle  of  good  mead  is  equal  to 
the  best  wine  ;  women  in  confinement  use  it  in 
preference  to  wine,  and  with  hir  more  benefit.  I 
think  mead  can  be  made  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper 
than  whiskey.  Good  fermented  mead  ought  to 
be  sold  in  all  wine  stores  for  medicinal  purj)0scs 
and  other  uses.  It  is  used  in  Belgium  extensively 
as  a  summer  drink. 

BEE   HOUSE. 

I  am  going  to  build  me  a  bee  house  of  cedar 
logs,  twenty  feet  by  sixteen  inside,  stuffed  with 
one  foot  of  saw-dust ;  and  I  wish  to  know  how  I 
can  give  the  greatest  amount  of  ventilation  in 
winter,  without  light.  I  want  the  largest  amount 
of  ventilation,  combined  with  the  largest  amount 
of  darkness  ;  and  desire  to  know  where  and  how 
to  place  the  ventilators,  and  of  what  material 
these  sliould  be  made— whether  of  wood,  iron,  or 
lead  ?  If  possible,  let  us  have  a  sketch  or  side 
view.  Did  I  not  fear  that  Novice  was  drowned 
in  honey,  I  would  ask  him  to  have  the  kindness 
to  furnish  the  information  according  to  his  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  we  sliould  send  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  editor  to  offer  a  premium  for  a  design 
for  the  best  bee -wintering  house,  to  contain  a 
hundred  hives  as  described  above.  Bee-wintering 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  bee-culture 
now,  and  bee-keepers  could  well  afford  to  con- 
tribute towards  procuring  the  best  plan  of  a  hou&e. 

Now,  dear  editor,  although  a  passenger  in  the 
sleeping  car,  I  am  for  progress.  Thirteen  swarms 
from  one — say  one  brought  up  to  fourteen,  is  a  true 
American  fact.  If  I  had  set  the  fourteen  in  four 
liives,  with  ample  space  for  boxes,  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  for  my  blacks  to  compare  results.  I 
drummed  out  my  old  hive  and  first  swarm,  and 
cut  three  pails  of  honey  out  of  them.  Tlien  I 
returned  the  bees,  and  the  gaps  are  again  nearly 
closed.     1  wish  now  to  say 
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SOMETHING  ON   HIVES. 

Last  year  I  made  me  tliroe  Price  hives  accord- 
ing to  "V  ■].  IV.,  page  87.  On  inspecting  my 
hives,  after  the  bees  liad  been  put  in,  I  found  in 
the  first  one  all  its  frames  lodged  on  one  side. 
To  obviate  this,  I  drove  small  tack-nails  on 
top  sidewards,  to  hold  the  frames  at  proper  dis- 
tance apart ;  but  this  does  not  do.  In  lifting  out 
the  frames  I  slightly  damaged  brood  and  honey. 
The  second  hive  was  in  order,  but  the  combs 
very  uneven.  The  third  had  its  combs  straight 
every  time,  impossible  to  be  otherwise  down  to 
the  middle  ;  but  from  the  middle  corners  down 
to  the  lower  corner  they  were  fastened  together 
and  all  gone  astray.  Further,  the  crusliing  of 
bees  by  the  honey-board  annoyed  me  much. 
They  are  so  very  heavy  and  troublesome  to  han- 
dle, tiiat  I  have  "broken  up  the  whole  concern. 

Now,  I  have  constructed  a  hive  on  the  Gallup 
pattern,  say  one  foot  square,  and  use  twelve 
frames  in  it.  This  is  what  I  like.  My  combs 
are  as  straight  as  a  piece  of  board,  and  very  easy 
to  handle.  I  shall  stick  to  it.  But,  dear  editor, 
I  fear  I  have  infringed  on  some  one's  patent,  and 
I  do  not  like  others"  to  do  the  tliinking,  and  my- 
self to  reap  the  haVvest — which  is  about  as  crimi- 
nal as  stealing  another  man's  brains.  The  ques- 
tion is  :  whom  have  I  to  pay  ?  My  frames  are 
made  thus : 


They  hang  on  a  rabbet,  suspended  by  half  an 
inch  of  iron  wire,  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil.  They  are  very  easy  to  take  out,  and 
are  never  gummed  fast.  Now,  do  you  not  think 
I  have  infringed  the  Langstroth  principle  ?  If 
so,  please  inform  me.  My  frames  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  very  strong. 
I  have  had  much  trouble  with  frames  as  com- 
monly made,  when  filled  with  honey.  They  are 
then  too  weak. 

Finally,  I  have  constructed 

A  nONEY  MACHINE 

according  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  description.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  troul)le  in  making  it.  My  can 
of  zinc,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty 
inches  high  ;  cost  three  dollars.  The  iron  wire 
cost  one  dollar,  but  I  had  more  than  enough. 
The  whole  cost  Avas  less  than  five  dollars.  I 
used  the  crank  of  a  fanniiig-mill,  to  see  what 
efiect  it  would  have,  but  found  it  too  long.  I 
was  compelled  to  turn  it  with  a  peg  half  way 
down,  which  is  just  the  thing.  I  can  turn  it  as 
rapidly  as  wanted  — so  rapid,  indeed,  that  the 
larvfe  would  be  thrown  out.  I  shall  use  no  gear- 
ing. I  found  the  machine  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  only  regret  that  I  had  it  not  in 
June.     The  queens  might  have  produced  some 


thousands  of  pets  more,  if  empty  cells  had  been 
provided  for  them.     Now,  something  about 

STRONG   STOCKS. 

Novice  says  if  we  are  well-rooted  anywhere  it 
is  in  strong  stocks.  This,  I  find,  is  a  very  indefi- 
nite saying.  I  wish  some  one  would  give  me  a 
clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
strong  stocks.  Is  it  a  large,  prime  swarm,  or  a 
first  and  a  second  swarm  united,  or  any  swarm 
well  wintered  and  built  up  by  spring  feeding  on 
Gallup' s  system  ? 

Ah,  indeed,  N.  Woodworth,  of  Rochester, 
Wisconsin,  on  page  47,  Vol.  VI.,  has  thrown 
a  skunk  in  the  face  of  the  bee  family.  A  skunk 
cannot  stink  more  than  that  statement.  Surely, 
he  designs  to  see  what  effect  it  will  have.  Well, 
the  best  way  is  to  let  the  skunk  alone.  The 
meanest  bee-gum  bee-keeper  Avho  manages  to 
winter  his  bees  so  that  they  do  not  all  die,  has  to 
acknowledge  that  bee-keeping  pays  ;  how  much 
more  can  one  accomplish  who  knows  how  to 
employ  skilfullj'  scientific  means  and  methods  ? 
Joseph  Duffeler. 

Rousseau,  Wis..,  August  36. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queen-Breeding  for  LDprovement  of  Eace. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  September  number  of 
your  excellent  Journal,  page  58,  Mr.  Alley 
accuses  the  writer  of  "pitching  into  him."  But 
I  find  he  can  still  hold  up  his  head  and  "  pitch  " 
back,  as  well  as  raise  cheap  queens  ;  so  he  is  not 
badly  wounded.  But,  to  be  serious,  I  most  sin- 
cerely regret  that  any  sentence  in  my  article,  in 
the  August  number,  was  so  worded  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  personal.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
project  with  me  to  see  the  honey  bee  improved 
to  its  highest  possible  extent.  And  even  Mr. 
Alley  concedes  the  principle  for  which  I  contend. 
For,  says  he,  "/  ijay  the  Idghest  prices  for  my 
breeding  queens,  and  now  have  queens  of  my  oion 
raising  that  1  loould  not  sell  for  fifty  dollars.'''' 
This  is  a  higher  price  than  I  proposed  for  such 
queens,  five  or  six  times  over.  He  says  he  will 
take  my  whole  lot  at  my  figures,  if  I  have  such 
queens  as  I  describe.  1  would  not  like  to  spare 
them,  Mr.  Alley,  for  I  value  them  as  highly  as 
you  do  your  best  queens  ! 

I  do  not  doubt  that  every  man  who  gets  a 
queen  from  Mr.  Alley,  or  from  any  other  man 
who  sends  the  genuine  breed,  gets  the  worth  of 
his  money;  but  what  I  did  mean  to  s:ty,  was, 
that  if  a  man  wishes  to  get  the  highest  grade  of 
Italians,  let  him  get  one  that  has  been  raised  from 
the  best  selected  stock,  under  the  eye  of  an  ex- 
perienced apiarian,  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
she  is  used  as  a  breeder.  Tlien  the  buyer  will 
know  what  he  is  getting,  and  would  find  his 
purchase  cheap  at  twenty  dollars — rather  than 
one  that  was  untested  and  raised  at  haphazard, 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

I  repeat— Let  the  Queen-Raising  Brotherhood 
unite  to  state  these  facts  fairly  and  squarely  before 
the  world  ;  and  let  men  who  believe  in  sharp 
practice  keep  such  things  out  of  sight. 

I,  too,  if  ever  I  go  into  the  business  again,  will 
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sell  queens  at  $2.50,  sending  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  lay  eggs,  to  any  number  ordered, 
guaranteeing  that  all  the  workers  sliall  show  three 
yellow  bands,  when  filled  with  honey.  But,  if 
"tested  and  guaranteed  as  breeders,  I  would  ask 
ten  dollars  each.  If  I  was  going  to  commence 
Italianizing  an  apiary,  I  would  send  to  some  re- 
siumsible  man,  such  as  Langstroth,  Colvin, 
Quinb}',  Gallup,  Mrs.  Tupper,  or  Mr.  Alley  ;  and 
in  the  room  of  sending  $2.50,  I  would  say,  "fix 
your  own  price,  luit  s^end  me  the  best  ciueen  you 
can  select  !"  for  I  would  raiher  have  such  a  one 
than  four  of  average  untested  queens.  And 
putting  the  seller  upon  his  honor,  I  think  I  should 
get  the  best,  where  all  were  good. 

Others  may  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  yet  I 
have  given  the  public  my  views  honestly. 

Mr.  George  C.  Silsbj'  has  my  thanks  for  his 
courteous  criticism  of  my  article.  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond 
likewise,  though  he  misappreliends  my  intention 
to  attack  anjr  one  but  sharpers,  who  sell  for  pure 
Italians  what  no  one,  qualified  to  judge,  would 
call  even  a  good  hybrid.  1  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Alk'}'  only  through  his  advertisi'ment,  and  of 
course  knew  nothing  of  the  quality  of  his  bees. 
But  while  I  know  nothing  of  him,  I  do  know 
men  who  sent  to  where  it  was  m"St  convenient 
and  cheapest,  and  straightway  they  became 
queen-breeders,  and  supplied  the  country  round, 
in  turn,  with  genuine  queens.  It  would  take  an 
expert  often,  to  detect  a  particle  of  Italian  breed 
in  many  such  colonies  that  I  know  of. 

In  such  cases,  often,  the  queen-breeder  himself 
did  not  know  that  he  was  selling  a  spurious 
article.  I  may  have  been  foolish,  but  I  did  send 
to  Italy  for  stock  that  cost  me  twenty  dollars 
each,  when  I  could  have  procured  stock  from 
Mr  Langstroth  for  five  dollars  each.  Tlie  same 
j'car  I  procured  a  queen  from  Mr.  Colvin  for 
fifteen  dollars,  tested,  in  preference;  and  the 
ver}^  next  year  I  sent  fifteen  dollars  to  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth, for  a  tested  and  superior  queen,  when  he 
would  have  sold  me  an  untested  one  for  half  the 
money.  I  think  still  that  the  money  was  well 
invested. 

Two  years  ago  I  left  the  personal  supervision 
of  queen  raising,  and  ?i  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  J.  L.  Strong  is  now  conducting  the  same 
apiary,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  supply  all  his  orders  this  season. 
My  articles  were  dated  from  that  place  ;  but  my 
residence  is  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  I  am  try- 
ing to  fill  the  place  of  pastor  of  one  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Churches  of  that  city.  I  have 
raised  just  fotir  queens  this  season,  one  of  which 
was  a  hybrid.  These  I  have  used  in  making 
new  swarms.  I  have  five  colonies  here,  whicli 
still  interest  me  greatlj'-,  although  there  are  not 
man}'  dollars  and  cents,  as  income,  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  I  take  all  the  profits  in  honey  for  my 
table.  So  30U  see  I  am  not  a  very  formidable 
rival  in  the  trade. 

But,  in  common  witli  the  brotherhood,  ^^bee 
on  the  brain,''''  is  a  chronic  complaint  with  me, 
and  I  never  shall  recover  from  it ;  and  every  man 
who  talks  bees,  or  writes  been,  or  rainen  queen  bees 
for  $3.50,  orany  other  price,  has  traits  that  make 
me  regard  him  as  a  brother.  And  if  I  write  an 
occasional  article,  don't  think  I  am  "pitching 


into  "  some  one,  or  writing  to  "  show  off."  Then, 
further,  if  you  find  my  articles  only  half  as  in- 
teresting to  you,  as  3'ours  are  to  me.  I  shall  be 
content.  In  the  meantime  let  us  raise  no  false 
expectations;  but  so  write  that  we  can  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  cottager,  occupying  a  few  square 
roods,  the  means  of  keeping,  in  an  intelliicent 
manner,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  colonies 
that  shall  bring  him  as  much  profit  as  the  owner 
of  a  farm  realms  from  his  bioad  acres. 

Oltumwa,  Iowa.  E.  L.  Bkiggs. 


[For  the  American  Boo  Journal.] 

The  Economic  Hive,  and  Gallup's. 


Mr.  Editor  (and  some  one  says  that  means 
everybody):  — As  I  receive  many  letters  asking 
what  I  think  of  the  Economic  Hive,  mentioned 
and  described  in  sev.  ral  numbers  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  Journal,  suppose  you  allow  me  to 
answer  them  at  once  through  the  pages  of  the 
•Journal.  It  will  save  me  much  trouble,  and  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  same  ques- 
tions asked  over  and  over  again,  by  different  in- 
quirers. Another  matter  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  I  receive  a  great  many  inquiries  some- 
what like  this — "Mr.  Gallup,  I  am  a  new  sub- 
scriber to  the  American  Bee  Journal."  &c.,  &c., 
and  asking  me  for  information  about  such  and 
such  articles,  or  what  does  such  or  such  a  writer 
mean,  &c.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  answ'er  your  questions,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  your  very  best  plan  would  be  to  send 
the  money  to  the  pul>li,sher,  and  get  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Journal.  You  would  certainly 
get  the  worth  of  your  money  ;  and  then  you  can 
understand  what  the  writers  mean,  better  than 
I  can  tell  you  in  one  short  letter. 

Well,  here  I  am  off  the  track,  as  suie  as  fate. 
To  return  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  Economic  Hive 
and  the  hive  I  use,  ai-e  (with  slight  variation) 
substantially  the  same.  Both  can  be  used  in  the 
same  manner,  in  every  respect.  I  have  used 
them  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  frames,  but  for 
general  use,  twelve  ai-e  sufficient.  All  it  needs 
is  to  make  the  hive  wider  or  narrower,  to  accom- 
modate more  or  less  frames.  In  using  my  hive 
two  story,  I  make  the  second  story  the  same 
depth  as  the  first.  My  frames  hang  on  small 
three-cornered  cleats  instead  of  on  rabbetings  ; 
and  to  make  any  hive  into  a  second  story  box, 
draw  the  small  fini.shiug  nails  out  of  the  cleats 
and  nail  them  on  again,  low  enough  down  to  al- 
low one-fourth  of  an  inch  space  between  the 
upper  frames  and  the  lower,  without  the  honey- 
board.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  this 
into  two  hives,  is  to  move  those  cleats  back  to 
their  former  places  again.  In  placing  this  top 
box  on  and  lowering  the  cleats,  it  leaves  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  space  betAveeu  the  top  of  the 
lower  frames  and  the  honey-board.  Now  drive 
four  finishing  nails  into  the  sides  of  the  hive, 
inside,  leaving  the  heads  project  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  above  the  frames.  Then  fit  in  an  inch 
board  and  let  it  rest  on  those  projecting  nails. 
This  will  fill  up  so  much  of  the  vacant  space 
under  the  honey-board. — In  puttirig  on  the  third 
story,  I  make   my  boxes  so  as  to  fit  inside   the 
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hive,  on  the  frames,  and  do  not  use  the  honey- 
board  between  the  boxes  and  hive  in  any  case. 
This  third  story  is  only  used  with  very  strong- 
stocks. 

Once  more,  I  will  say  that  this  hive  suits  me, 
and  can  be  used  for  every  j  urpose,  in  forming 
nuclei  You  can  raise  four  queens  in  it,  as  Mr. 
Truesdell  says,  and  by  inserting  three  division 
boards  you  can  make  if  into  four  small  hives.  The 
entrance  on  the  four  sides  of  the  hive  are  all  in 
the  bottom  board.  It  can  be  accommodated  to 
any  size  of  swarm,  simj^ly  by  using  the  division 
boards,  or  not,  as  the  case  requires.  In  short, 
read  what  Mr.  Truesdell  says  about  the  hive, 
and  also  what  I  have  pieviou.'^ly  said  about  it; 
and  then  read  what  I  say  in  the  "Annals  of 
Bee-culture  for  1870"  (when  it  comes  out)  about 
the  best  method  of  having  honey  stored  in  combs 
for  market— decidedly  the  best,  in  my  opinion  ; 
better  than  any  glass  boxes  I  ever  saw.  In  such 
a  hive  you  have  one  adapted  cither  to  a  poor 
honey  district,  or  to  a  good  one.  It  will  accom- 
modate the  hirgest,  as  well  as  the  smallest  swarm 
you  ever  saw.  It  is  cheap  and  simple.  Under- 
stand, I  am  not  cracking  up  this  hive  to  make 
money  out  of  it,  for  it  is  not  patented,  and  I 
have  no  time  to  make  any  to  sell. 

Orchard,  Iowa.  E.  Gallup. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Gallup  Hive. 

I  wonder  sometimes  how  many  bee-keepers 
have  tiied  the  Gallup  Hive,  there  being  so  many 
other  hives  th  it  are  so  highly  recommended.  I 
have  made  and  used,  now  tor  two  sensnns,  more 
than  a  dozen  of  tlie  Gallup  form  of  hive  ;  and 
thus  fur  I  think  it  is  good  for  all  that  Gallup 
claims  for  it.  Simple  in  its  construction,  easily 
and  cheaply  made,  and  (or  one,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  hive  could  be  better  adapted  or 
more  convenient  to  form  nuclei  with  full  sized 
combs,  to  raise  queens,  to  equalize  bees  and 
stores,  build  up  stocks,  exchange  combs  promis- 
cuously trom  hive  to  hive,  ttc,  Arc.  No  trouble 
about  the  frames  hanging  true,  and  I  think  I  can 
handle  a  set  of  frames  in  the  Gallup  form  of  liive 
in  iis  short  a  time  as  I  can  in  the  Liingstroth  stan- 
dard ;  and  I  amusing  both.  If  the  several  parts 
of  the  Galhip  hive  are  correctly  made  and  put 
in  place,  it  is  almost  air-tight  ;  and  yet  any 
amount  of  air,  whether  much  or  little,  can  be 
given  and  regulated,  even  to  the  extent  of  sus- 
pending the  hive  in  mid-air,  with  top  and  bottom 
off,  if  it  were  necessary.  Its  surplus  honey  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  to  suit  location  or  fancy. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  Novice  or  Grimm,  or  some 
others,  would  do  any  belter  by  using  the  Gnllup 
liive  ;  but  my  circumstances  are  very  ditferent 
from  theirs.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  me  to  use  only  one  kind  of  hive,  I  intend 
to  use  the  Gallup  form  exclusively  as  soon  as  I 
can,  without  material  loss. 

Henuy  Crist. 

Lale  P.  0.,  0.,  Sept.  7,  1870. 


[For  the  .American  Bee  Journal.] 

Palmer  Brothers  and  the  Thomas  Hive. 


Those  that  boast  most,  fail  most,  for  deeds  are 
tongue-tied. 


It  is  due  to  myself  and  to  Pnhner  Brothers  to 
say  that  their  article,  so  greatly  in  favor  of  my 
hive,  was  written  without  my  knowledge  and 
entirely  upon  their  own  resp(msil)ility. 

While  I  feel  grateful  to  them  for  their  high 
opinion  of  my  hive,  and  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  they  have  spoken  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  correct  two  or  three  items  in  the  description 
thereof  They  have  purchased  the  territory  for 
these  hives  before  the  alterations  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  were  made. 

"  Adimntage  Sih''  (see  Bee  Jourxal,  Vol.  YL, 
No.  2,  Aug.  1870.)  "  There  is  a  passage  thnaigh 
the  bottom  board,  covered  with  wire  cloth, 
through  which  the  bees  receive  air,"  &c.  After 
five  3-ears'  expeiience  and  experimentmg  with 
the  hive  and  the  best  method  of  ventilating,  I 
now  make  the  bottom  board  without  any  hole 
through  it,  preferring  instead  to  put  a  hole 
through  the  rear  end  board  of  the  hive,  about  one 
iiich  from  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  wire 
cloth.  The  hole  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  allows  a  circulation  of  air  from  fiont  to 
rear.  I  consider  this  the  best  method  of  venti- 
lating a  hive,  and  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  quite 
sufficient,  and  especially  so  with  an  entrance  such 
as  I  use  in  my  hive,  and  with  which  Palmer 
Brothers  were  not  acquainted  forreascms  already 
stated.  I  will  just  say  the  entrance  is  so  con- 
structed, with  a  double  zinc  gauge,  that  it  can  be 
enlarged  in  a  moment  of  time  to  half  an  inch 
deep  and  the  full  width  of  the  hive,  and  con- 
tracted in  the  sanu;  time  to  half  an  inch  square. 

''  Advanfage  \Qih.  The  bottom  slants  to  the 
front."  It  may  be  made  inclined  or  level,  as  de- 
sired by  the  builder. 

"■Advantage  ISth.  One,  two,  or  four  boxes 
may  be  used."  Six  square  boxes,  suitable  for 
market,  may  be  used. 

"•Disadvantagedd.  The  improvements  are  worse 
than  useless,  to  one  who  will  not  properly  use 
them."  This  is  true  of  all  frame  hives.  If  a  bee- 
keeper intends  to  let  his  bees  die,  with  no  atten- 
tion on  his  part,  he  certainly  will  save  the  ex- 
pense of  improvements  by  selling  them  in  a  hol- 
low log. 

To  those  parties  who  may  purchase  territory  I 
will  send  a  sample  hive,  paying  all  charges  to  the 
line.     See  adverlisement,  and  make  an  offer. 

J.  H.  Thomas. 

Brooklin,  Ontario. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee   Cholera. 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  see  that  many  persons  have 
lost  their  bees  by  what  is  called  Bee  Cholera.  I 
have  had  some  bees  die  with  the  same  disease. 
I  then  took  a  colony  after  one  half  the  bees 
were  dead,  ventilated  the  hive  well,  and  carried 
it  in  o  the  stove  room,  and  kept  it  there  the 
space  of  eight  days.  It  is  now  a  strong  colony. 
I  suppose  the  heat  of  the  room  evaporated  some 
of  the  water  in  the  honey.        B.  R.  Hopkins. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 
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[For  the  Americau  Bee  Jouiual.] 

Hive  for  Nuclei. 


The  experience  of  a  sinple  season  satisfies  me 
well  with  a  hive  for  nuclei,  made  by  simply 
taking  the  ordinary  Langstroth  hive,  separating 
it  into  six  compartments,  and  making  the  en- 
trances face  in  different  directions,  in  this  man- 
ner: 

!l     8  6 
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Nos.  1  and  6  have  the  entrances  at  the  back 
end  of  the  sides,  at  the  upper  corner.  Nos.  2 
and  5  have  a  hole  bored  through  the  bottom,  and 
the  bottom  board  channelled,  making  the  en- 
trances come  out  underneath  the  front  end  of  the 
sides  at  the  lower  corner.  The  entrance  of  No. 
8  is  in  front,  at  the  rcigular  entrance  ;  and  No.  4 
has  an  entrance  at  the  back  end. 

"  But  will  not  the  cjueens  enter  the  wrong  com- 
partment, cm  returning  from  their  excursions  ?" 
1  have  raised  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  hive  of  this 
kind,  and  liave  never  lost  any. 

Instead  of  a  hcmey  board,  a  strip  of  board 
covers  each  division  separately,  so  that  each 
nucleus  can  be  examined  without  disturbing  the 
others. 

The  ordinary  frame  is  used,  and  the  principal 
advantage  of  the  hive  consists  in  the  mutual 
warmth  gained. 

I  think  it  pays  to  keep  reserve  queens  con- 
stantly on  hand  ;  and  I  mean  to  try  whether  I 
cannot  winter  a  few  ciueens  in  this  way. 

I  have  raised  some  queens  by  letting  the  nucleus 
have  brood  to  start  queen  cells  from  ;  but  they 
have  been  slow  coming  to  maturity  ;  and  after 
they  have  laid  a  few  eggs,  they  are  sometimes 
discarded  and  a  young  queen  raised  from  the 
brood.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  where 
queen  cells  are  started  hy  a  small  cluster  of  bees, 
they  do  not  feed  the  grubs  plentilully  enough, 
and  when  the  queen  hatches  out  not  a  particle 
of  royal  jelly  is  found  in  the  cell.  Whereas, 
when  a  strong  colony  raises  a  queen,  the  cell  will 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  jelly  after  the  young 
queen  emerges.  To  obtain  good  queens,  I  take 
the  following  plan.  I  take  a  frame  containing 
only  eggs  laid  by  my  best  queen,  and  put  it  into 
an  empty  hive,  and  set  this  in  the  place  of  a 
strong  colony.  Cells  will  be  startetl  and  the 
grubs  liberally  fed,  and  as  soon  as  the}'^  are  sealed 


over,  I  cut  them  out  and  give  them  to  the  nuclei. 
I  then  give  the  hive  a  laying  queen,  and  two  or 
more  frames  of  sealed  biood,  according  to  the 
time  of  year,  and  have  a  good  colony. 

I  am  w^aiting  patiently  for  Novice  to  invent  a 
machine  for  making  straight  worker  comb ;  f<jj 
as  yet  I  have  found  no  way  of  securing  all 
worker  comb,  except  to  have  it  built  by  a  weak 
C(jlony.  My  bees  build  some  drone  comb  of  very 
strong,  even  if  their  queen  is  not  a  month  old  ; 
and  they  will  build  worker  comb,  whilst  raising 
queens,  if  weak  enough. 

C.    C.    MiLLEK. 

Marengo,  III,  Aug.  30,  1870. 


[For  tlie  .\mericaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Around  among  Apiaries. 


Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  have  been  visiting  among 
bee-keeping  friends,  I  will  give  you  a  few  lines 
that  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The 
season  here  has  been  very  variable  in  the  yield  of 
honey  from  the  clover  blossoms  and  also  from 
hcniey  dew. 

I  made  a  short  visit  to  Hess  &  Co. 's  apiary, 
some  ten  miles  from  Fulton,  on  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  Mississijipi,  who  have  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  colonies.  Their  bees  did  not  yield  much 
white  clover  or  basswood  honey,  but  did  well  on 
honey  dew.  The  honey  from  the  latter  is  very 
dark  and  sticky,  and  to  most  persons  is  of  poor 
flavor.  Their  bees  did  not  swarm  much  this 
season,  though  they  are  surrounded  with  all  the 
early  flowering  trees,  such  as  soft  maple  and 
hard  elm,  willow,  and  all  other  kinds  natural 
to  our  soil,  alike  on  the  islands,  bottoms,  and 
uplauds. 

I  next  visited  Marvin  &  Bros.,  of  St.  Charles, 
111.  Their  apiar}^  numbers  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  stocks.  Their  bees 
have  not  done  anything  to  speak  of,  and  from 
appearance  and  prospects,  they  will  have  to  be 
fed  to  go  through  the  winter.  There  was  hardly 
anj'  rain  here  trom  the  last  of  March  to  the  last 
of  June.  White  clover  blossomed  very  little, 
and  Alsike  was  almost  a  failure  from  the  drouth. 
It  did  not  grow  tall  enough  to  be  cut  for  seed, 
where  it  did  come  into  bloom.  But  ]\Iessrs. 
Marvin  are  not  discouraged.  Thej^  think  there 
is  a  good  time  coming  yet  for  bees,  though  it  be 
not  this  season.  They  have  some  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  bee  plant  growing,  but  it  has 
not  done  anything  for  them  since  the}'  liave  had 
it.  It  is  now  in  full  bloom,  yet  very  seldom  a 
bee  lights  on  it. 

I  also  made  a  brief  call  on  M.  M.  Bald  rid  £re, 
the  secretary  of  the  great  National  Bee  Hive 
Company,  at  St.  Charles.  His  bees  wMll  like- 
wise have  to  be  fed,  to  go  safelj^  through  tiie 
winter,  if  fall  pasturage  do  not  supply  sufficient 
honey  for  their  need.  Mr.  Baldridge  is  doing  a 
considerable  business  in  manufacturing  honey 
emptying  machines,  now  that  the  demand  for 
beehives  is  over  for  this  year. 

I  next  visited  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Geneva.  He 
is  young  in  the  bee  business,  but  quite  enthusias- 
tic. Although  he  lost  all  his  bees  last  winter,  he 
was  not  discouraged,  but  tried  again  this  season. 
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Like  most  uew  beginners,  lie  increased  his  stock 
nitber  too  rapidly,  especially  in  so  poor  a  season 
as  this  has  proved  to  be  in  that  section  generally. 
Bees,  however,  did  somewhat  better  at  Geneva 
than  at  St.  Charles,  only  two  miles  away.  At 
Batavia,  the  same  distance  below,  the  bees  have 
done  moderately  well.  Let  me  remark  here  that 
the  rains,  throughout  the  West,  for  the  most  part 
went  in  narrow  streaks  this  season,  especially  in 
June,  sometimes  not  over  half  a  mile  wide.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
colonies  in  apiaries  only  a  few  miles  apart. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Way,  at  Bntavia,  and  took  a 
look  at  his  bees  and  honey.  He  has  a  good 
supply  of  surplus  white  clover  honey  on  hand, 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  within  the 
range  of  one  of  the  seasonable  rain  streaks. 
The  most  of  his  colonies  liave  honey  enough  to 
pass  the  winter  safely,  if  they  sliould  not  be  able 
to  gather  any  more.  I  was  told  that  the  good 
people  of  Batavia  tried  to  get  friend  Way's  bees 
expelled  from  the  city  limits,  as  a  nuisance,  for 
fear  they  might  jiossibly  sting  somebody  ! 

AMOKG    THE    HONEY   DEALERS   OF    CHICAGO. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  largest  honey  dealer  in 
Chicago  is  doing  the  fair  thing  by  his  patrons — 
that  is,  if  he  wishes  to  do  a  permanent  business 
and  retain  his  best  customers.  He  would  rather 
buy  honey  in  large  boxes  and  frames,  and  then 
cut  it  into  three  or  four  small  strips,  put  it  in 
glass  jars,  and  fill  up  the  jars  with  inferior 
strained  or  Cuba  honey.  At  the  same  time  he 
discourages  the  bee-keepers  from  taking  their 
honey  from  the  combs  with  the  melextractor,  for 
the  simple  reason,  I  suppose,  that  he  can  make 
more  money  by  straining  the  honey  himself,  as  I 
was  told  he  had  a  nice  steam  apparatus  for  fixing 
over  strained  hone}^ 

As  to  the  commission  men,  there  are  not  many 
of  them  to  be  trusted,  as  it  is  seldom  that  honey 
is  handled  with  the  care  it  ought  to  receive  ;  and 
when  it  gets  to  leaking,  they  sell  it  for  any  price 
they  can  get,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  fault,  too,  in  the  manner  of 
shipping  it,  to  have  it  go  through  in  good  shape, 
as  the  railroad  men  do  not  handle  things  very 
carefully.  To  get  the  best  price  from  honest 
dealers,  the  box  honey  must  be  put  up  in  neat, 
small  boxes,  weighing  not  over  seven  pounds 
gross;  and  to  get  a  market  established  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  it  should  be  shipped  to  some  reli- 
able man;  and  the  jars  must  be  labelled  witli  the 
quality  of  the  honey  and  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Then  the  agent  can  recommend  it  to  his 
customers,  and  warrant  it  pure;  and  all  you 
have  should  be  shipped  exclusively  to  him. 
When  properly  put  up,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  be  feared  from  adulteration. 

Fulton,  111,  Sept.  5,  1870.  X. 


A  good  swarm  of  bees,  put  in  a  diminutive  hive, 
in  a  good  season,  may  be  compared  to  a  power- 
ful team  of  horses  harnessed  to  a  baby  wagon, 
or  a  uobk'  fall  of  water  wasted  in  turning  a  petty 
water-wheel. — Langntroth. 


Narrow  minds  think  nothing  right  that  is  above 
their  own  capacity. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queen  Eaising. — Experience  and  Observations. 

Too  early  last  spring,  I  commenced  by  artifi- 
cial means  to  raise  queen  bees.  Using  only 
about  a  pint  of  bees,  they  became  chilled  during 
the  night,  and  would  cluster  in  tiie  corner  or 
top  of  the  hive,  deserting  the  larvse,  and  the  un- 
hatched  young.  This  was  in  March.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  however,  I 
succeeded  admirably  in  hatching  them  ;  but  two- 
thirds  were  lost  on  "their  wedding  tours. _ 

I  had  as  many  as  six  queen  cells  which  were 
to  hatch  on  a  certain  day.  I  was  not  at  home  on 
that  day,  but  returned  late  in  the  evening,  and 
on  examining  No.  1  (a  full  colony),  I  found  the 
queen  had  just  emerged,  the  cap  or  end  of  the 
cell  still  clinging  by  a  small  particle  of  wax,  and 
the  qneen  on  the  same  frame  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  cell.  No.  2  had  also  hatched  during  the 
day,  ajipearing  to  be  a  few  hours  older.  No.  .3 
was  then  visited,  which  was  in  a  nucleus,  and  I 
found  only  two  worker  bees  in  the  hrve, — the 
queen  cell  being  still  perfect.  I  had  the  evening 
befoi'e  given  this  nucleus  some  strained  honey,  in 
a  bungling  manner,  and  did  not  contract  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  as  1  should  have  done,  and 
they  were  robbed.  My  wife,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, noticed  unusual  activity  at  tliis  hive.  The 
little  family,  I  suppose,  had  helped  to  remove 
their  limited  stores  to  tlie  hives  of  the  robbers, 
and  taken  up  their  abode  there,  as  usually  occurs 
in  such  cases.  But,  to  return  to  our  queen  cell, 
I  removed  it  carefully  and  opened  the  end  of  it, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  out  crawled  the  queen  on 
my  hand.  Some  honey  was  given  to  her,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  quite  lively.  She  was  then 
introduced  to  a  queenless  colony,  and  was  well 
received  ;  but  was  lost  on  going  out  on  the  eighth 
day.  No.  4  was  not  examined  until  the  next 
day,  Avhen  a  nice  Italian  queen  was  moving 
amongst  the  workers;  with  as  much  dignity  as 
belongs  to  one  not  yet  having  attained  her  ma- 
jorit3^  After  an  interval  of  about  three  days,  I 
examined  the  hive  and  saw  the  queen  every  day 
until  about  the  eighth,  when  late  in  the  evening, 
after  sunset,  on  examination  I  found  she  was 
gone.  On  closing  the  hive  the  bees  came  run- 
ning out  and  showed  all  the  signs  of  having  re- 
cently lost  their  queen,  such  as  are  often  seen  ; 
and  kept  up  that  distressing  search  by  crawling 
over  the  hive  and  on  the  ground  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  until  after  dark.  The  hive  was  again 
examined  with  great  scrutiny  on  the  following 
morning,  and  she  was  not  there.  At  eleven 
o'clock  a  natural  first  swarm  issued  from  a  hive 
of  native  brown  bees  in  the  apiar}',  and  after  fl}^- 
ing  around  five  minutes,  clustered  on  the  stem 
and  at  the  root  of  a  cherry  tree.  I  proceeded  to 
hive  them,  and  when  half  the  swarm  had  passed 
into  the  hive,  I  saw  the  black  queen  march  in. 
Only  a  few  minutes  more  elapsed  before  all  the 
bees  had  gone  in,  except  a  little  ball  or  lump  the 
size  of  a  partridge  egg  near  the  root  of  the  tree. 
I  stirred  them  up  with  a  stick,  thinking  they 
were  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  their  queen 
had  gone  in  and  the  house  was  pre[)ared  and 
ready  for  them  ;  but  they  had  no  disposition  to 
disengage  themselves.     Taking  the  ball  of  bees 
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in  my  hand,  I  examined  them  and  found  they 
were  clumped  around  mj^  lost  Italian  queen.  I 
dropped  them  in  a  pan  of  water,  when  every  one 
let  go  its  hold,  and  the  queen  was  free  and  ap- 
parently unharmed.  I  returned  her  from  whence 
sh  '.  came,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  grieved 
family  were  buzzing  their  joyful  wings  at  her 
return.  In  a  subsequent  examination  on  that 
day,  she  was  crushed  between  two  frames.  The 
question  arises,  how  she  came  to  be  with  this 
native  colony  ?  I  have  my  surmises,  but  will 
leave  others  to  judge  for  lliemselves. 

My  experience  has  been  that  more  Italian 
queens  get  lost  in  their  attempts  to  meet  the 
drones,  than  native  black  or  brown  queens.  Of 
the  superiority  of  the  Italian  or  Ligurian  work- 
ers, of  their  dispo.sition,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
hybrids,  I  will  speak  at  some  other  time.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you,  if  the  yellow-bearded  Italians 
were  natives  of  our  country,  and  we  had  been 
used  to  looking  at  them  all  our  lives,  and  the 
black  were  now  just  discovered  and  introduced, 
what  praises  would  be  heaped  upon  tht' dttb  tails  ? 
Campbell  uttered  a  truism  when  he  said — "'Tis 
distance  lends  ench-intment  to  the  view."  But 
do  not  set  me  down  as  against  the  yellow-jack- 
ets. I  have  been  giving  them  a  fair  trial  for 
two  3^ears — or,  rather,  an  unfair  one,  for  I  have 
tried  Iheir  strength  and  weakness,  in  dividing 
and  subdividing  ;  and  when  they  are  reduced  to 
almost  a  handful,  they  work  with  a  heroism 
really  commendable. 

And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  if  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  whose  article  appeared  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Journal,  alludes  to  queens 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Alley,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
deems  them  not  reliable  by  reason  of  their  low 
price,  he  is  mistaken.  I  ordered  one  from  Mr. 
Alley,  and  through  mistake  he  sent  me  two, 
either  one  of  which,  or  their  workers,  will  com- 
pare favorablj'  with  those  of  anybody.  They 
are  not,  indeed,  as  long  or  as  large  as  your  index 
finger  ;  but  I  have  queens  in  my  3'ard  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  among  them  these  are  the 
prettiest.  Time  onl}'  will  prove  the  WM:)rkiug 
qualities  of  the  laborers  they  produce. 

Wm.  p.  IIenderson. 

Mtti-freesboro,  Teiin.,  Aug.  31,  1S70. 

*  The  Italian  queens  are,  from  the  brightness  of  their 
color,  a  mnch  more  "shiuin<;  mark"  when  on  the  wing,  than 
blMck  q\ieens.  Hence,  wlien  out  on  their  excursiius,  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  "  snapped  up  "  by  birds,  and  doubtless 
raauy  are  thus  lost  every  year.  Southern  bee-keepers  proba- 
bly suffer  more  from  this  circumstance  than  their  uorthei'n 
confreres,  as  insectivorous  birds  are  more  abundant  with 
them. 

In  some  portions  of  Italy  the  Lignvian  bees  were  cultivated 
for  ceutuiies,  side  by  side  with  the  common  or  black  bees; 
yet  the  difference  between  tlieui,  as  regards  color  or  qnality, 
seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  But  it  must  be  boriie 
in  mind  that  bee-culture  fell  into  decay  there,  after  the 
fall  of  the  I'.omau  Empire,  pass  ng  into  the  liauds  of  a  rude 
and  ignorant  peasantry.  Whereas  the  superiority  of  the 
Ligurians  an<l  Cecropians  was  well  known  and  appreciated 
ill  the  classic  period  of  the  nominal  republic.  Since  the  re- 
vival of  th  ■  bee  business  in  Italy  (to  which  it  has  largely  con- 
tributed! the  Ligurian  bee  has  measurably  recovered  its  pris- 
tine favor,  and  is  getting  to  bo  prefenvd  everywhere.  —  ,.b. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Juurual.] 

The  Queen  Nursery. 

As  the  readers  of  the  American  Bf.e  Journal 
are  somewhat  anxious  to  hear  about  the  Queen 
Nursery,  invented  by  Dr.  Jewell  Davis,  of 
Charleston,  Illinois,  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  perfect 
success.  I  have,  since  the  linst  of  June,  kept  mine 
runningto  its  full  capacity  (twelve  cages).  I  have 
allowed  the  queens  to  remain  in  the  cages  six  or 
eight  days  after  hatching.  I  now  have  his  fer- 
tilizing attachment,  but  have  not  yet  tested  itr^ 
Young,  nnimpregnated  queens  can  be  introduced 
by  Alley's  process,  to  any  queenless  colony.  I 
will  give  a  fuller  report,  and  how  to  use  it,  this 
fall  or  winter.  I  consider  it  quite  an  advantage 
to  save  all  natural  queen  cells,  and  hatch  them 
out  in  the  Nursery  ;  and  it  is  no  disadvantage 
certainly  to  have  a  supply  of  young  queens  on 
hand,  at  so  small  an  expense,  to  give  to  a  natural 
or  artificial  swarm,  at  swarming  time,  even  if 
they  are  not  fertilized.  When  you  can  draw  on 
your  nursery  for  a  queen,  at  any  time  at  sight, 
it  is  quite  an  advantage  ;  at  least  I  consider  it 
so.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  queens  perish  in 
their  cells  by  the  thousand,  in  the  natural  state, 
in  extremely  hot  weather.  In  using  the  Nursery 
we  can  control  this  matter;  for  if  the  weather  is 
extra  hot,  we  place  the  Nursery  in  a  small  colony  ; 
and  in  a  large  strong  one,  if  the  weather  is  cool . 
Thus  you  will  see  that  we  have  the  hatching  en 
tirely  under  our  own  control,  and  it  is  not  left  to 
chance.  The  queen  breeder  can  readily  see  the 
advantage  of  separating  all  his  cpiecn  cells  as 
soon  as  scaled  over,  and  having  them  perfectly 
safe.  I  have  kept  my  Nursery  in  a  medium 
swarm,  where  they  had  a  perfect  queen  breeding 
at  the  same  time.  As  I  said  before,  queens  can 
be  kept  in  the  Nursery  anj'  length  of  time,  with 
perfect  safety.  I  place  a  small  piece  of  comb 
containing  honey  in  the  cage,  between  the  tins, 
then  place  the  cell  in  the  cage  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion and  fasten  it  with  a  pin.  A  very  slight 
fastening  answers,  as  the  bees  cannot  get  at  it 
to  gnaw  it  down. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa,  July  15,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Paper  Hives  and  Z.  0.  Fturbacks. 


The  yield  of  honey  by  various  plants  and  trees 
depends  not  only  on  the  character  of  the  season, 
but  on  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  they  grow. 


Mr.  Editor  :— Don't  you  think  that  Mr. 
Fairbanks  seems  a  little  cross  as  well  as  sharp. 
He  says  I  assert  in  my  first  article  what  I  con- 
tradict in  my  second  on  paper  hives  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  says  I  am  to  be  numbered  witli  the  gen- 
tiles, whom  Dr.  Cox  gulled  to  the  tune  of  heavy 
sums.  I  deny  the  charge,  and  demand  proof; 
though  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  brother  Fair- 
banks, that  I  think  the  Doctor  a  ZiY/fe  too  smooth 
for  profit.  But,  to  explain,  we  call  the  paper 
hive,  of  whatever  form.  Dr.  Cox's  hive  ;  and  so 
should  we  call  all  movable  frame  hives,  the 
Farmer's  box  with  Langstroth  frames  therein. 

Charlks  Hastings. 

Dowarjiac,  Mich. 


1870.] 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal  ] 

The  Looking-glass  Again. 

Mil.  Editor: — I  liave  used  the  loo]<ing-glass 
often  for  arresting  swarms,  rarely  failing  ;  but  1 
have  always  uxed  it  in  eonjunction  loith  the  shotgun. 
Used  tlius,  it  seems  to  induce  in  the  bees  the  idea 
of  an  approaching  storm,  and  that  the)'-  ought  to 
be  securing  a  place  of  safety  as  quick  us  possible. 

Out  of  a  number  of  examples,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  second  swarm  proved  to  be  bent  on  emigrat- 
ing, for  on  six  consecutive  days  it  left  as  many 
different  hives.  Each  time  it  was  brought  to  an- 
chor by  the  looking-glass,  »tc.  The  last  time  the 
bees  fell  as  if  shot  dead,  at  the  tlasli  and  report. 
And  for  aught  I  know  and  saw,  they  might  have 
kept  trying  to  this  day. 

In  Some  rare  cases,  however,  I  have  failed  to 
bring  the  swarm  to  settle. 

My  l)ees  have  swarmed  heaviiy  this  year,  and 
for  a  rarity  seemed  to  select  the  tops  of  the  liigh- 
est  trees  to  settle  on,  and  then  would  often  leave 
for  the  woods  after  hiving.  Query,  was  there 
any  connection  between  the  two  facts? 

The  early  season,  here,  was  superior  for  lione}^ 
up  to  the  blooming  of  ilie  white  clover,  which 
was  very  scarce,  and  almost  devoid  of  honey. 
The  weather  has  been  hot  and  drj-,  and  no  honey 
since. 

There  has  been  no  honey-dew  since  the  war 
near  me  ;  whilst  a  large  piece  of  woods,  three 
miles  off,  seemed,  two  years  ago,  to  be  literally 
flowing  with  hone)'-dew,  and  alive  with  bees. 
The  tract  was  tline  milts  wide  and  five  miles 
long,  and  alive  with  bees,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  every  day  for  several  weeks.  Did  the 
bees  of  the  country  gather  there? 

Your  paper  is  read  with  intense  interest.  Long 
may  it  live  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  bee-keepers. 

J,    B.    ToWXLEY. 

Bed  Hill  Depot,  Albemarle  Co. ,  Va. 


[Fov  tlu?  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Drouth,  Bee  Pasturage,  and  Queens. 


The  honey  season  has  not  been  good,  in  this 
section  of  country,  since  the  middle  of  June,  in 
consequence  of  continued  hot  and  dry  weather. 
Two  timely  showers  served  to  make  a  fair  crop 
of  corn,  but  did  not  much  increase  the  secretion 
of  honey  —  hence  the  bees  have  not  gathered 
more  in  that  period  of  time  than  to  supply  their 
daily  consumption,  and  keep  them  brooding. 
These  points  I  have  watched  closely.  The 
white  clover  bloomed  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
this  year,  than  usual  here  ;  and,  therefore,  b}'  the 
time  the  colonies  had  brooded  up  to  the  point  of 
swarming,  the  chief  honey  harvest  was  gone. 
Hence,  but  few  natural  swarms  came  off,  and 
most  of  these  came  near  starving  to  death,  and 
will  require  doubling  up  for  wintering. 

1  made  a  number  of  artificial  swarms,  by  taking 
a  comb  of  brood,  honey,  and  bees,  from  six  full 
hives  and  pulling  them  together  into  a  new 
hive— us'.ng   empty   frames   to   fill   the  vacancy 


made  in  the  old  hives.  The  swarms  thus  made 
have  done  well,  compared  with  natural  ones, 
and  will  be  in  fair  condition  for  winter. 

It  continues  so  diy  yet  that  we  cannot  look  for 
a  large  yield  of  honey,  either  from  buckwheat  or 
other  flowers  ;  nor,  if  we  could,  can  we  expect 
much  honey  to  be  stored  in  boxes,  where  comb 
has  to  be  built  to  receive  it,  as  the  nights  are  be- 
coming too  cool  for  comb-building. 

I  have  seen  the  bees  work  incessantly  for  U\o 
or  three  weeks,  this  season,  upon  the  plant 
known  as  Carpenter's  Square,  (Scropiiulakea 
NODOSA  Maiiilandica,  Nodose  Scrophulavia,  Fig- 
icort,)  and  also,  as  usunl,  on  the  Purple  Polyne- 
sia, which  appears  to  yield  honey  remarkably  in 
hot  and  diy  weather.  In  this  vicinity,  also,  both 
the  black  and  the  Italian  bees  have  worked  on  the 
red  clover,  during  the  last  weeks  of  August.  But, 
more  than  all  this,  our  bees  this  season  seemed 
compelled  to  visit  the  groceries  for  sugar  and 
other  sweets,  to  suppl\'  the  lack  of  honey  in  the 
flowers,  and  have  perished  by  thousands  in  their 
demoralized  eagerness  to  obtain  them. 

From  all  this  we  have  learned  again  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  more  extensively  some  crops  or 
plants  thai  will  yield  honey  in  the  usual  barren  in- 
terval between  the  failing  of  the  white  clover  and 
the  Alsike  and  the  coming  in  of  the  buckwheat 
and  fall  flowers.  The  linden  trees  supply  this  in 
some  localities,  but  not  in  ours — being  too  re- 
mote from  them.  Buckwheat  sown  about  the 
first  of  June,  will  often  fill  this  interval,  and  that 
sown  a  month  later  will  make  the  fall  pasturage. 
Thus,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  crops,  we  may, 
with  favorable  weather,  make  a  continued  honey 
harvest  all  the  summer  montlis  ;  and,  in  unfa- 
vorable weather,  secure  at  least  a  partial  su|)])ly 
for  the  same  period  of  time — thereby  saving  mil- 
lions of  bees  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
visiting  grocerie.«,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
their  lives. 

This  summer  my  bees  have  not  been  disposed 
to  start  as  many  queen  cells  as  I  desired  ;  and, 
hence,  after  supplying  all  my  colonies  with 
queens,  have  not  had  as  many  as  I  wished,  to 
experiment  with  in  the  various  proposed  methods 
of  fertilization  in  confinement.  But  I  have  had 
enough  to  show  me  that  under  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  these  processes,  none  of  them  are  as  suc- 
cessful as  is  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
intelligent  queen-raiser.  I  have  learned,  more- 
over, that  by  most  of  tl'.e  methods  employed  tlie 
queens  and  drones  become  so  excited,  that,  with- 
out fostering  the  disposition  for  mating  (the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  confined)  they  worry 
tiiemselves  to  death  in  a  very  short  time.  To 
remedy  this,  I  have  made  cages  on  the  same 
jilan  of  mj^  Queen  Nurserj'  cages,  but  larger 
every  way,  with  the  covered  way  at  one  end 
converted  into  an  antc-chamhcr  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  drones  at  the  proper  season,  without 
disturbing  either  the  workers  or  the  queen  in  the 
queen's  parlor.  In  this  parlor  we  put  two 
square  inches  of  comb,  filled  with  mature  lirood, 
and,  over  this,  three  inches  sciuare  of  comb  filled 
with  honey  for  feed  ;  and  in  the  vacant  part  of 
it,  we  suspend  a  queen  cell  sealed  over.  Then, 
after  closing  the  door,  place  the  cage  in  a  popu- 
lous stock  of  bees,  for  the  queen  and  workers  to 
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hatch.  Thus,  hy  the  time  the  queen  hatches, 
she  will  hp.ve  nearly  a  hundred  workers  in  the 
cage  with  her,  and  will  not  become  uneasy  or 
excited  to  get  out  of  the  cage.  She  will  thus  re- 
main quiet  on  the  comb,  until  she  is  old  enough 
to  leave  it  and  go  in  search  of  the  drones.  Near 
this  hour  the  drones  can  be  introduced  by  the 
little  tin  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  ante-chamber, 
that  door  closed  again  aud  the  tin  slide  carefully 
removed.  The  drones  and  queen  are  thus  let 
together,  without  excitement  or  disturbance. 
This  cage  may  be  made  six  inches  long,  by  four 
inches  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
Then,  by  placing  the  comb  in  the  middle,  at  the 
back  end  of  the  parlor,  with  the  capped  cells 
facing  the  wire  sides,  the  bees  can  emerge  from 
the  cells  and  pass  all  around  the  comb. 

From  various  experiments  T  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  above  arrangement  will  approach 
nearer  to  the  thing  wanted,  than  any  of  the 
plans  yet  made  public.  I  am,  also,  further  con- 
vinced that  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  tlie 
age  of  tiie  young  queen,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  in  order  to  secure  fertilization  in  con- 
finement. In  fact,  we  must  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  natural  state  of  the  circum- 
stances that  govern  the  mating  of  queens  and 
drones.  I  may  saj^  in  addition,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent some  queens  will  mate  earlier  than  others, 
if  not  hindered  by  bad  weather.  The  meeting 
of  the  queens  and  drones  must  not  be  attended 
by  any  circumstances  calculated  to  cause  either 
of  them  to  become  alarmed  and  seek  release 
from  confinement;  for  if  thus  alarmed  or  ex- 
cited, they  will  worry  themselves  to  death  in  a 
few  hours,  or  forget  all  their  natural  instinct  for 
mating  or  fertilization.  Oil  the  plan  above  de- 
scribed the  queen  feels  at  home  where  she  was 
hatched,  with  her  hundred  associates  amund  her, 
and  under  careful  management,  not  liable  to  be- 
come excited.  The  drones  alone  are  liable  to 
be  in  any  degree  alarmed  under  this  method  ; 
and  I  tind  this  is  quickly  removed  l)y  letting 
them  into  the  presence  of  a  few  workers,  as  in 
the  above  case.  If  done  quietlj',  little  excite- 
ment need  occur. 

Jewell  Davis. 
Charlestown,  III,  Sept.  5,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee-keeping  Advancing. 

!Mr.  Editor  : — We  are  doing  a  fine  thing  in 
the  bee  business  here  this  season.  We  (my 
brother  and  I)  are  creating  quite  an  interest  in 
bee-culture  around  here,  by  the  use  of  our 
Hruschka.  The  way  we  sling  the  honey  out  is  a 
caution.  We  have  obtained  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (62."))  poumls  of  extracted  lioney,  and 
six  hundred  and  fifty  (G.IO)  pounds  ot  box  honey 
from  eight  colonies  of  bees,  and  have  increased 
them  to  twent3''-two  ;  and  all  the  hives  are  full  of 
honey  now — the  result  of  scientific  bee-culture. 

Old  fogy  bee-keepers  begin  to  open  their  eyes, 
and  think  that  bee-keeping  is  not  all  mere  luck. 
The  light  begins  to  shine,  and  bee-keeping  is  ad- 
vancing. 

The  Italian  bees  are  more  and  more  approved, 


and  taking  the  place  of  the  black  bees  ;  and  I  am 
in  hopes  we  shall  in  a  short  time  have  none  but 
Italians  around  here. 

We  have  tried  friend  Alley's  plan  of  introduc- 
ing queens  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  tailed  sev- 
eral times,  simply  because  we  did  not  smoke  the 
bees  enough.  We  introduce  now  successfully 
with  tobacco  by  smoking  them  till  the\'  are  nearly 
stupefied,  and  then  they  will  receive  tlie  queen 
without  fail.  We  find  the  Italians  will  receive  a, 
queen  quicker  or  more  readily  than  the  black 
bees,  without  any  smoking.  The  Italians  are 
better  every  way  than  the  blacks.  They  are  as 
much  in  advance  of  the  latter  as  the  mowing 
machine  is  in  advance  of  the  scythe. 

D.    L.    COGGSHALL,    Jr. 

West  Groton,  N.    T. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Visit  to  Palmer  Bros'   Apiary,  and  What  I 
Saw  There. 

I  lately  went  to  visit  the  apiary  of  Palmer 
Bros.,  at  New  Boston,  in  Mercer  county.  When 
I  came  near  the  house  I  saw  a  lot  of  beehives 
nicely  arranged  in  rows,  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west.  They  were  some  eight}'  in 
number,  I  think.  The  inmates  of  the  house 
were  two  very  pleasant,  clever  young  men, 
keeping  bachelor's  hall.  M}-^  team  was  put  up 
and  cared  for,  and  we  had  an  interesting  talk 
about  bees,  beehives,  and  raising  queens. 

After  dinner  the  hoiieyslinger  was  brought 
out.  It  is  one  of  their  own  getting  up,  and  does 
well  the  work  it  is  intended  for.  A  hive  was 
opened,  some  frames  removed,  and  about  twenty 
pounds  of  very  nice  honey  slung  out  in  ten 
minutes. 

On  returninu  home  and  having  a  good  night's 
sleep,  I  went  into  my  own  apiary  next  morning 
with  new  spirits. 

Eliza,  III.,  Aug.  3,  1870.  J.  Bogart. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journ\l.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — You  may  rememl  er  that  in  tfie 
Bee  Journal  for  September,  1869,  Mr.  George  P. 
Kellogg,  of  Waukegan,  111.,  gave  out  a  very  lu'oad 
challenge  to  bee-keepers.  In  the  October  num- 
ber, I  accejited  his  challenge ;  but  since  that 
timewe  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Kellogg,  through 
the  Journal.  Now  it  is  due  that  he  .should  with- 
draw his  propo.sition,  or  meet  us  at  the  State 
Fair,  in  Michigan,  and  take  an  oyster  suppei-, 
and  pay  the  printer;  or  cry  "peccavi .'"'  and  I 
will  pay  the  printer.  What  say  you,  brother 
Kellogg  ? 

We  have  had  an  excellent  honey  season  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  so  far,  this  summer  ;  vvith 
a  prospect  of  its  continuing  until  frost  comes. 
Success  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  Journal. 

A.  A.  Hart. 

Aiipleton,  Wis.,  Aug.  6,  1870. 


In  bee-culture  the  chief  factor  is  intelligence, 
and  not  capital.  The  former  must  produce  the 
latter. 


1870.] 
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[C^  \Vc  have  on  baud,  and  unused,  numerous 
favors  from  correspondents,  as  most  of  them  having 
been  received  too  late  for  this  issue.  The  present 
arrangements  for  printing  the  Journal  render  it 
necessary  that  articles  intended  for  its  p^ges  should 
reach  us  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the  mouth,  to  be 
in  season  for  tlie  ensuing  number. 


U^  We  have  received  copies  of*'  Old  and  New," 
"  EvEHT  Satukdat,"  "  GooD  Health,"  and  several 
other  periodicals  and  publications,  which  we  purposed 
noticing  this  month,  but  are  prevented  b}'  want  of 
room. 


EC^  The  August  number  of  this  Journal  contains 
an  article  on  "  Pwre  FertiUzatiuu  Controllable,^' 
translated  bj' the  editor  from  the  "Bienenzeitung." 
It  appeared  in  that  sterling  and  standard  periodical, 
as  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  A.  Semlitsch,  who 
is  pastor  of  a  congregation  and  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Council  at  Gratz,  in  the  Austriau 
province  of  Stiria.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
correspondent  of  the  Bienenzeitung  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  was  previously  known  as  one  among  the 
five  chief  contributors  to  Vitzthuni's  "  Moiiatshlatt 
fur  Bieiienzuclit,''  the  precursor  of  the  Bienenzeitung. 
He  has  always  been  distinguished  for  eminent  zeal 
and  efficient  labor  in  striving  to  advance  intelligent 
and  scientific  bee-culture ;  and  published  in  1856,  at 
Gratz,  a  very  excellent  practical  treatise  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  No  man  in  Europe  ever  questioned  his 
truthfulness,  or  impeached  his  honor. 


K^  We  have  copyrighted  this  Journal,  not  to 
prevent  or  prohibit  any  of  our  exchanges  from 
copying  articles  from  its  pages,  but  that  those  who 
do  copy  may  see  the  propriety  of  giving  credit  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  so  fully  and  plainly  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  or  misapprehension  about  it. 
Some  have  heretofore  appropriated  such  articles 
bodily  and  boldly,  without  giving  any  credit  what- 
ever ;  some  thought  they  had  '■^somewhere  read,''-) 
so  and  so,  &c. ;  others  simply  credited  "JE'a;.,"  leaving 
the  whereabouts  of  the  said  Ex.  to  be  guessed  at ; 
others  again,  extending  their  liberality  a  link  or  two, 
credit  "  Bee  Jow-nal,"  vaguely  and  indefinitely. 
We  have  borne  this  hitherto  without  murmur  or 
complaint,  "  note  or  comment,"  but  do  not  intend  to 
be  so  forbearing  hereafter.  If  articles  arc  worth 
copying,  their  source  is  worth  acknowledging ;  and 
those  who  fail  in  doing  this  in  future,  may  expect  to 
have  to  pay  for  copyright.  We  punctiliously  give 
credit  oirrselves,  and  may  properly  ask  to  receive  it. 
"Hanc  veniam  damns  petimusque  vicissim." 


Great  waste  occurs  in  feeding  meal,  in  early  spring, 
as  a  substitute  for  pollen,  and  many  bees  are  lost 
while  endeavoring  to  supply  themselves,  being  chilled 
by  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  To  prevent 
this  German  bee-keepers  do  the  feeding  within  the 
hive  ;  and  Mr.  Kanitz  of  East  Prussia,  gives  the 
following  as  the  best  mode  of  doing  so :  Take  fine 
wheat  flour,  rye  or  oat  meal,  and  stir  it  gradually 
into  lukewarm  liquid  honey  till  it  forms  a  pretty 
stiff  paste  or  mass.  lu  the  evening  spread  a  few 
ounces  of  this  on  an  empty  comb,  insert  it  in  a  hive, 
and  it  will  be  carried  up  by  the  bees  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  Not  more  of  the  paste  should  be  prepared 
on  any  occasion,  than  can  be  immediately  fed.  The 
substitute  for  pollen  thus  fed,  it  is  said,  greatly 
promotes  brooding. 


OOERESPONDENCE  OP  THE  BEE  JOURNAL. 


RrcHMOND,  Ohio,  August  18,  1870.— I  have  put  oil 
writing  till  harvest  is  over,  and  will  now  have  a  short 
talk  with  you  on  difl'erent  sutyects.  This  summer 
has  been  a  very  pleasant  one  in  tliis  part  of  tlie 
coiin'iry,  with  good  crops  of  all  kinds  except  fruit,  of 
which  there  will  be  a  small  yield.  We  have  been 
favored  with  plenty  of  rain  and  consequently  good 
pasture  for  stock,  and  plenty  of  flowers  for  the  bees 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  enjoy,  for  they 
gathered  large  stores  of  honey  and  multiplied  more 
generally  thau  they  have  done  for  a  uuml)er  of  years. 

1  have  been  keeping  bees  all  my  life  as  my  father 
did  before  me,  but  never  made  it  a  study  until  about 
two  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  beeu  trying  to  put  my 
bees  in  movable  comb  hives.  These  I  think  every  bee- 
keeper must  and  will  have  ere  long,  as  also  the  Italian 
bees,  which  I  think  are  much  better  then  the  natives, 
except  that  tliey  are  inclined  to  rob  the  blacks.  But 
I  would  keep  them  for  their  beauty,  if  they  liad  no 
other  good  qualities.  I  wish  some  one  would  give  us  a 
general  test  of  their  purity  as  known  in  Italy.  This 
should  be  known  throughout  tliis  country,  as  nearly 
every  queen  breeder  lias  a  test  of  his  own.  My  bees 
have  four- bands,  counting  all  ;  two  broad  ones  next 
to  the  middle,  and  two  narrow  ones  behind  those.  If 
this  is  not  enough,  tlien  I  will  go  for  better  and 
purer  ones,  as  I  want  the  best  and  none  others. 

The  time  of  year  is  coming  to  thinlc  of  wintering 
bees,  and  I  want  to  build  a  wooden  house  large  enough 
to  accommodate  one  liundred  hives.  I  wish  some  of 
tlie  knowing  ones  would  give  us,  through  the  Journal, 
proper  directions  for  building  such  a  house. 

'Sow,  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  Inclosed  5'ou  will 
find  my  subscription  for  the  Journal  for  this  year  ; 
and  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion I  have  received  from  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
and  my  best  wishes  for  its  success.  May  its  contri- 
butors and  readers  grow  wiser  and  sweeter  every 
year. — J.  W.  Taylor. 

Brooklin,  Ontario,  August  20. — Bees  have  done 
exceedingly  well  in  this  Province,  this  season  ;  better 
than  they  have  done  for  several  years.  Though  the 
loss  was  fearful  last  year,  it  has  nearly  been  made  up. 
This  Province  is  not  abundant  in  forage  for  bees,  and 
we  never  expect  to  realize  the  figures  of  N'ouice  ;  yet 
some  have  taken  from  my  hive  four  boxes  of  virgin 
honey,  eighty  (80)  pounds ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fort}--two  (143)  from  the  body  of  the  hive,  with  the 
Extractor — making  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  (322) 
pounds  from  one  colony.    Another  writes  me  he  has 
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taken  this  season  over  two  thousand  (3,000)  pounds  in 
boxes,  and  five  liundrL-d  (500)  pounds  wilh  the 
Extractor. — J.  H.  Thomas. 

Ghent,  Ohio,  Auirust  33. — I  have  read  and  re-read 
every  number  of  the  Journal,  and  find  it  instructive 
and  jtrofitable.  My  bees  wintered  well,  last  winter, 
in  my  house  as  described  in  Vol.,  V.  pa^e  100,  of  the 
Joui-nal.  Last  winter  was  with  us  mild  and  nice  for 
wintering  on  summer  stands.  I  have  realized  two 
liundrcd  and  fifty  (250)  dollars  from  thirty  hives  this 
season,  and  have  two  hundred  (300)  pounds  ol  honey 
on  hand.  It  was  all  box  honey.  The  increase  was 
t^^•ent\• -five  f  35)  good  strong  natural  swarms.  They 
are  all  black  bees  except  one,  a  liybrid  queen  sent  to 
me  last  fall,  as  pure,  from  an  Eastern  queen  breeder. 
Tlieyare  not  very  sociable.  The  season  was  all  one 
coulcl  wish  for.  Bees  havediine  well.  The  spring 
opened  just  right,  and  continued  favorable  tliroughout. 
Success  to  you  and  the  readers  and  columns  of  tl:e  Bee 
Journal.— T.  Pieuson. 

Eliza,  Ills.,  August  32. — Bees  have  done  well  here 
this  season  up  to  this  time.  I  have  some  in  Lang- 
stroth  h.ves  that  have  stored  one  luindred  and  twenty- 
five  (135)  pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive.  I  enclose 
two  dollars  lor  the  Bee  Journal,  as  1  cannot  do  without 

it.— J.  BOGAIIT. 

Ler'>y,  Ills.,  August  33.— This  is  the  first  year 
that  I  have  kept  bees,  and  find  it  a  very  pleasant 
business.  Bees  did  not  swarm  here  until  August, 
and  then  but  little.  I  divided  my  old  stocks  in  .  une, 
all  of  which,  both  old  and  new,  are  doing  finely.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  older  head  than  mine  s^ive 
ine  his  opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  reducing  the  number 
of  my  stock  to  one-half  this  fall,  in  ord  r  to  have 
them  stronger  and  to  have  plenty  of  spare  comb  to 
ciimmenee  with  in  the  spring.  And,  again, — as  I  am 
asking  favors — 1  should  like  to  have  tlie  i)lan  given 
on  page  109,  Vol.  IV.,  B.  J.,  for  out-door  wintering 
republished,  for  the  benefit  of  new  beginners  geneially 
as  well  as  myself.  The  August  number  came  just  in 
time  for  me  to  try  the  new  plan  of  controlling  the 
fin-  ilization  of  queens.  I  succeeded  in  eveiy  thing 
but  liaving  the  queen  mate  in  the  wire  case.  Will 
some  one  else  give  us  his  experience  i  I  Bay  three 
cheers  for  the  American  Bee  .Journal,  for  I  take  time 
to  read  and  re-read  every  aitiele  in  it,  and  find  it, 
together  wilh  Mr.  Langstroth's  valuable  book,  to  be 
the  staff  for  new  beginners  to  lean  upon  for  aiJiarian 
knowledge. — P.  Young. 

KisiNG  Sun,  Ind.,  August  36. — We  have  a  neighbor 
at  Vevay,  Mr.  W.  Faulkoner,  who  has  had  great 
success  this  season,  with  his  bees.  I  called  on  him 
1  ist  week,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  3,500  lbs.  of 
V,  hite  clover  honey,  which  with  1,.500  lbs.  that  he  has 
already  sold,  makes  Jive  tliouhand  (5,000)  pounds  for 
tliis  year,  lie  had  but  forty-eight  stands  in  the  spring, 
so  that  his  hives  have  averaged  over  one  hundred 
]'0unds  each.  Ilis  increase  is  fifteen  stands,  making 
now  sixty-three,  which  is  as  many  as  he  wants  to 
manage.  His  hives  are  a  modification  of  the  Lang- 
stroth,  allowing  the  use  of  surplus  boxes  on  the  sides 
o!  the  frames. —  N.  U.  Shaw. 

Shreve,  Ohio,  August  2<'i. — As  I  have  seen  no 
CO  nmunication  from  this  place,  I  have  concluded  to 
write  and  let  the  readers  of  the  Bee  Journal  hear  of 
n)y  success  in  the  bee  business.  I  commenced  four 
years  ago  with  the  old  black  beo  in  the  old  fashioned 
way.  For  a  few  years  I  made  only  slow  progress, 
till  of  late  I  have  taken  more  interest  in  it,  and  have 
now  increased  ray  slo'-k  to  seventy-six  colonies,  all 
Italians,  iu  good  condition. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  read  Novice's  report  of 
honey  this  season  ;  but  when  I  came  to  think  over 


how  much  I  had  taken  from  a  few  hives  with  the 
honey-emptying  machine,  and  as  the  season  was,  I 
think  I  too  could  have  had  a  right  sn^art  croji,  if  I 
had  attended  to  the  bees  as  I  should  have  done  in  the 
honey  season.  As  it  is,  I  shall  pro'  ably  not  get  much 
over  one  thousand  (1,000)  pounds,  principally  box 
honey.  I  will  just  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bee- 
keeping public,  that  I  have  tried  a  Peabody  machine, 
which  woi-ks  to  perfection,  and  is  what  every  f'ce- 
keei)er  that  uses  movable  frames  needs.  As  far  as  the 
different  hives  are  concerned,  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  as  some  su  pose.  1  think  a  plain  frame  in 
a  simple  hive  of  convenient  form  is  all  that  any  one 
needs.  As  far  as  reliable  queen  raisers  are  concerned, 
1  will  just  state  that  I  have  dealt  wilh  a  good  many, 
and  have  found  Adam  Grimm,  of  JettVrson,  (Wis.,) 
perfectly  reliable  and  prompt  in  filling  orders.  1 
have  got  quite  a  number  of  queens  from  him  this  sea- 
son by  mail,  post  paid.  I  inclose  a  photograph  of  my 
ajiiary,  and  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  wish 
one,  I  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  forty  cents,  or  send 
one  on  receiving  one  for  exchange.  In  conclusion  T 
wish  the  Journal  success,  and  all  its  readers  good  luck 
and  much  pleasure  in  the  put  suit  of  so  profitable  a 
business  as  bee-culture. — G.  W.  Stinebi!INg. 

Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn.,  August  39. — This  sea- 
son, thus  far,  has  been  the  poori  st,  both  lor  swarming 
and  honey,  of  any  for  more  than  twenty-four  years 
that  I  have  been  in  this  State.  We  had  a  drouth  in 
May,  followed  by  frequent  and  severe  cold  rains  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  by  which  time  our  clover 
harvest  for  bees  was  nearly  past.  As  a  general  thing 
July  and  August  do  not  furnish  mucli  forage  for  bees, 
but  we  have  every  jjrospect  for  honey  this  fall.  The 
last  two  seasons  we  had  a  honey  harvest  from  almost 
the  first  of  April  till  late  in  the  fall;  and  on  both 
occasions,  late  iu  the  fall  my  liives  were  so  filled  with 
honey  that  in  m;'ny  of  them  there  were  not  a  hundred 
empty  cells.  I  renuivcd  f.om  one  to  three  fi'ames  of 
honey,  placing  the  remaining  frames  half  an  inch  or 
more  apait  for  winter.  By  doing  this,  and  protecting 
my  hives  from  the  cold  winds,  I  saved  them  all — one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  in  number  last  year,  and 
sixty-eight  the  year  before.  This  season  being  a  poor 
one,  I  have  not  increased  sock  so  much,  thougii  I 
have  made  fifty-one  good  colonies.  In  July  I  had  to 
feed  a  few  colonies,  and  found  it  difHcult  to  keep  up 
my  nuclei. — T.  B.  Hamljn. 

West  Gkoton,  N.  Y.,  August  31. —  The  honey 
season  has  been  very  good  here,  and  scientific  l)ee- 
cullure  is  progressing.  Old  fashioned  bee-keepers 
are  amazed  when  they  see  the  large  quantity  of  honey 
we  got  from  eight  colonies  of  bees — over  eight 
hundre  1  and  seventy-five  (875)  pounds. 

I  like  the  American  Bee  Journal  very  much.  We 
should  not  have  had  near  as  much  honey,  if  we  had 
not   had   the  Journal   to    read    and   study. —  D.   H. 

COGGSHALL,  Jli. 

Fulton,  Ills.,  September  3. — Bees  are  doing  very 
well  here  now,  though  the  forepart  of  the  season  was 
not  generally  favorable  on  account  of  the  drouth. 
Buckwheat  is  nf)t  yielding  much  lujney.  The  second 
crop  of  red  clover  i>  in  full  bloom,  and  the  bees  are 
working  on  it  very  busily.  This  is  the  first  season 
that  I  ha\e  seen  bees  do  much  on  red  clover,  in  this 
section,  as  the  blossom  is  usually  too  large  ;  but  this 
year,  owing  to  the  drouth  the  heads  are  smaller.  The 
diflVrent  varieties  of  the  golden  rod  are  just  coming 
into  bloom,  as  also  the  wild  aster;  and  the  prospect 
is  that  the  bees  will  do  well  until  after  we  have  liard 
frosts.  Light  frosts  do  not  att'ect  the  aster.  If  ac- 
ceptable, I  will  try  to  furnish  some  accoimt  of  the 
doings,  of  the  bees  in  thia  section,  at  the  close  of  the 
season. — R.  R.  Mukphy. 
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Genoa,    Ills.,  September   9. — Please    excuse   my 
being     thus     dilatory    in     not    making    an     earlier 
remittance  for    the   Joarnal.      This   little    amount  I 
could    have   turned    to   very   good   account    in  other 
directions;  yet,    as    I    am    circumstanced,    I    think 
that  one  volume    of  the    American    Bee    Journal   is 
worth  three  or  four  times  as  much  to  me  as  the  same 
sum  laid  out  in  any  other  way  at  home.     For  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Journal,  I  should  long  since  have 
been  as  many  of  my  neighbors  are — "  one  that  used 
to  keep  been.'"     I  am  awaie   that  my  location  is  not 
naturally  favorable  for  bee-keeping,  as  we  sometimes 
have   two   or   three   seasons    in    succession   that  are 
hard  on   the  bee  business  ;  yet  I  am   not    inclined  to 
give  it  up  so.    In  1868,  I  put  twenty  swarms  into  my 
kitchen  cellar.     Most  of  litem  had  not.  one  pound  of 
honey   on    the  first  of  January  ;  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  the  winter  feeding  to  my  lull  satisfaction.  I 
took  off  cai^s,  out  a  hole  two  inches  by  five  through 
the    honey    board,   which    was    half  an    inch   thick  ; 
fastened  cotton  cloth    upon    the   under   side,  which 
made   a   box   large   enough  to  hold    all  the   food  I 
wished  to  put  in  at  a  time.     The  food  was  syrup  of 
good  refined  suijar.     I  took  care   that  tht^y  were  all 
Ventilated  according  to  the  size  of  the  stock  ;  and  as 
the  temperature  would  change  in  a  measure  with  that 
outside,  I  would    regulate   ventilation    accordingly  ; 
and  by  constant  attention  they  come  out  in  the  spring 
with  the  loss  of  only  two  swarms,  besides  two   that 
became  queenless.     No  more  bees  died  than  usual  in 
wintering  ;  and  although    the   season    last    year  was 
wet  and  cold,  tlicy  managed  to  procure  sufficient  to 
cari'y  them  through  the  winter  in  tolerably  good  con- 
dition.    But    tliis    si>ring  •and    summer   the   drouth 
seemed  to  tlireaten  them  with  starvation.     We  had 
no  rain  from  the  last  of  March  till  the  first  of  July, 
with  the  excej.tion  of  two  slight    showers    that  did 
not,   either  of  them,  wet  the  ground    more  than  an 
inch  deep.     Notwithstanding,  with  the  white  clover, 
which   put   out   some  small    blossoms   and   in   u  oist 
]ilaces    where    not    pastured,  continued    fresh,   and 
some  wild  flowers,  the  bees  kept  along  till  the  rains 
came  in  July.     Then  the  clover  and  other  blossoms 
came  out  quite  fresh  ;  so  for  a    few  weeks  the  bees 
gained   a   little  and   afforded   some  surplus   honey. 
Now  the  buckwheat  is  in  full  bloom,  and  the   bees 
seem  to  be  taking  time  by  the  foretop,  by  improving 
each  hour,  shine  or  no  shine.     The  hybrid  bees,  as 
well    as    tl  e    pure-blooded,   appear  to  be  exerting 
themselves  to  vindicate  the  superior  merits  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and  although  it  may  seem  cruel,  I  stand 
ready,  with  open  and  greedy  hands  to  receive  their 
hard-earned  stores,  and  furnish  tiiem  with  store-room 
to  euable  tliem  to  continue  on  ano  her  willing  task. 
My   eighteen    acres   of    Alsike   and   two   of  raelilot 
clover  are  entirely  killed  by  the  drouth.     For  three 
years  I  have  not  only  had  to  contend  with  adverse 
seasons,    but   have   been    a   target    for    friends    and 
neighbors  to  pop  their  jokes  at,  for  my  persistence 
in  such  unprofitable  business.     But  I  had   made  up 
my  mind   to   fight  it  out  on  this   line  ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the   American    Bee   Journal,  with    its 
»  able  and  ginerous    contributors,  am  confident  that 
eventually  I  will  come  out   all  right.      Though  the 
season  has  been  a  hard  one,  I   have  now  taken  out 
honey  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  sugar  I  have  used 
and  for  the  four  volumes  of  the  Journal,  and  have 
added   one-third   to   the  number  of  my  stocks  this 
season — while  many  old   fogies  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  using  patent  hives  or  pay- 
ing the  trifling  sum  for  the  Journal,  have  lost  some 
nearly  all,  and  others  quite  all  of   their  bees. — A. 
Stiles. 


Si'ARTA   Center,  V  «  '.pteraber  7. — I   cannot 

think    of  getting   along     without    the  Journal.      I 


supposed  that  I  was  doine  extremely  well  in  the  bee 
business,  until  I  read  Novice's  reports,  which  are 
surprising.  I  have  kept  bees  four  years,  couiniencing 
with  nine  colonies  in  box  hives.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  season,  I  had  fourteen,  all  told.  I  buried  them 
according  to  the  plan  recommended  in  Langstroth's 
"  Hive  and  Honey  Bee,"  and  lost  two.  The  second 
summer  I  had  fourteen  new  swarms,  making  my 
stock  twenty-six  in  the  fall  ;  but,  as  the  season  was 
a  poor  one,  1  had  no  surplus  honey.  I  Iniried  them 
in  clumps,  as  before,  and  in  the  sjjring  found  three 
were  nvn  eat.  This  was  the  spriug  of  1869.  During 
the  ensuing  summer,  I  had  twenty-four  new  swarms 
and  nine  hundred  (900)  pounds  of  surplus  honey, 
and  began  to  know  something  of  the  habits,  »fee.,  of 
bees.  In  the  fall  of  1869,  I  built  a  bee  house  for 
wintering,  10  feet  by  20,  outside  measure,  8  feet  by 
18  inside.  The  walls  were  made  bj'  using  two  rows 
of  stiuiding,  boarded  up  outside  and  insideol  each  row, 
leaving  an  air  space  between  the  walls,  and  filling 
between  the  studding  with  saw  dust.  This  spring  I 
had  forty-six  good  stocks,  and  have  obtained  3  194 
pounds  of  No.  1  honey.  I  have  now  one  hundred 
and  ten  (110)  colonies,  all  but  three  or  four  in  good 
condition  for  wintering.  I  have  no  Italian  bees,  as  I 
wished  to  learn  to  manage  and  handle  ihe  blacks, 
before  tryiusj  any  that  might  require  more  skill.  I 
use  Langstroth's  "  shallow  things."  All  excejt  five 
of  my  swarms  are  in  frame  hives,  and  every  comb  is 
straight  with  not  over  sixteen  square  inches  of  drone 
comb  to  a  hive.  !Sixty-nine  of  my  queens  aie  of  the 
present  season.  All  my  new'  colonies  we;e  made 
artificially,  except  six.  I  made  them  by  starting 
nuclei,  aud  building  up  by  taking  comb,  honey,  and 
brood  from  strong  stocks.  I  fed  each  colony  a  little 
syrup  every  alternate  day  from  April  1  to  June  1. 
Nearly  all  the  surphis  honey  of  this  year  is  made 
from  or  gathered  from  white  clover  tdossoins.  Last 
year  it  was  from  linden  or  basswood. — I  should  like 
to  know  if  Novice  or  others  using  the  melextractor, 
have  had  any  trouble  with  the  honey  fermenting 
after  being  canned.  I  have  had  several  cans  spoil. 
It  assumed  a  reddish  hue  and  became  watery  in 
appearance.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  avoid 
losing  any  in  future. — A.  B.  CuENEr. 

Winchester,  Va.,  September  10. — This  has  been 
a  good  season  for  honey,  but  few  swarms.  I  started 
in  the  spring  with  sixty-four  colonies  and  have  had 
twenty-one  swarms.  'I'liey  will  n.iake  a  fine  lot  of 
honey.  I  use  the  Langstroth  hive.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  that  have  ten  or  twelve  old-fashioned  box 
hives,  think  the  Langstroth  hive  costs  too  much,  but 
come  to  me  every  fall  to  buy  honey.  I  have  seven 
colonies  of  Italian  bees.  I  think  they  are  superior 
to  the  black  bee,  both  for  swarming  and  making 
honey.  I  obtained  my  queens  of  Mr.  Henry  Alley. 
I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  sending  pure 
(jueens  and  actiuic  honorably  with  his  patrons.  My 
bees  are  not  making  any  honey  now,  as  there  was  no 
buckwheat  sown  in  tiiis  part  of  the  <ountry.  The 
most  that  we  have  to  depend  on  in  this  country  is 
white  clov^er  and  blue  thistle.  We  sowed  one  jjound 
of  Alsike  clover  seed  in  Ajtril,  1869,  aud  mowed  it  for 
seed  July  2.5,  1870.  I  thought  it  a  humbmx,  but  am 
agreeably  disappointed.  My  bees  worked  on  it  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night.  The  farmers  are  much 
{deased  with  it,  both  for  hay  and  pasture. -B.  F. 
Montgomery. 


It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  bee-keeper,  that  a  small  colony  should  be 
confined  to  a  small  space,  if  we  wish  the  bees  to 
work  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  offer  the 
stoniest  resistance  to  their  numerous  enemies. — 
Langstroth. 
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[For  The  Ameiicau  Bee  Jourual.] 

Two  Queens  in  One  Hive. 


When  removiiif]^  some  honey  boxes  on  the  25th 
of  July  last,  I  found  that  a  large  strong  stock 
had  two  queens.  I  see  in  Vol.  V.,  No.  8,  of  the 
Jourual,  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Johnson  discovered  two 
queens  in  one  of  his  hives  in  January.  Before 
movable  comb  hives  were  used  to  auy  great  ex- 
tent, such  a  thing  was  considered  impossible  ; 
but  we  hear  of  such  cases  frequently,  now  that 
we  have  easy  access  to  the  interior  of  our  hives. 

After  removing  the  boxes,  I  placed  them  in  my 
cellar,  to  have  the  bees  go  back  to  their  hives  ; 
wliich  they  all  did,  except  those  in  one  box.  which 
I  found  contained  the  queen  that  I  had  saved 
about  a  fortnight  before,  a  few  days  after  they 
had  swarmed.  In  removing  a  frame  of  brood  to 
give  to  a  weak  stock,  when  brushing  olf  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive,  I  saw  there  was  a  flue  look- 
ing queen  with  them.  She  went  into  the  hive 
and  was  received  by  tlie  bees.  Now,  why  was 
this  queen  in  a  box  containing  sealed  honey  ?  I 
should  judge  both  queens  were  fertile.  The  bees 
had  killed  off  their  drones  a  number  of  days  be- 
fore, so  that  they  did  not  think  of  swarming. 

Now  can  we  say  positively  that  two  queens  are 
not  tolerated  in  one  hive  '?  Is  it  not  jjossible  that 
tlie  workers  cluster  around  them,  and  keep  them 
apart  ? 

The  next  day,  I  returned  the  queen,  after 
smoking  both  queen  and  bees.  She  was  well 
received,  and  was  all  right  the  next  time  I  opened 
the  hive  ;  and  for  all  I  know,  they  have  two 
queens  still.  If  other  bee-keepers  have  such 
cases,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them 
through  the  Journal. 

A.  Green. 
Amcsbury,  3fass.,  Aug.  15,  1870. 


[For  The  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Bee  Houses. 


Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  now  admitted  that  bee 
houses  are  requisite  for  1  ee-keepers  in  this 
climate. 

I  have  recently  seen  that  "concrete  buildings" 
are  "cheap  and  substantial.  For  dwellings,  all 
hollow  walls  and  lathing  are  dispensed  with," 
and  they  are  "found  to  be  as  dry  as  wooden 
houses."  It  is  also  said — "  The  heat  wouid  1  e  so 
long  retained  in  the  walls,  that  the  saving  in  fuel 
would  be  no  inconsidera'le  item." 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  just  what  is 
wanted  in  those  localities  where  the  material  can 
easily  be  liad. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents,  acquainted 
with  the  sul)ject,  give  an  opinion  as  to  their 
adaptability,  and  mode  of  construction  ? 

Tyro. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


The  blossoms  of  onions  abound  in  honey,  the 
odor  of  which,  when  first  gathered,  is  very  offen- 
sive ;  but  befoi-e  it  is  sealed  over,  this  disap- 
pears.— Langstroth. 


[For  the  AMierican  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Hancock  County,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  been  raised  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  I  had  not  much  chance 
for  schooling  and  do  not  expect  to  write  any- 
thing smart  ;  but  in  my  blundering  manner  will 
try  to  tell  you  how  I  am  getting  along  in  the 
bee  business. 

In  the  fall  of  18G^,  I  had  twelve  stands  of 
black  bees  in  log  and  box  hives.  All  seemed  to 
be  in  nice  order  and  doing  well.  But  they 
became  subject  to  dysentery,  flux,  or  whatever 
yon  may  please  to  call  it.  The  disease  did  its 
work,  and  next  spring  I  had  one  colony  left, 
with  not  over  a  quart  of  bees.  But  1809  was  a 
good  season  for  bees.  My  one  colony  cast  five 
swarms,  and  the  first  swarm  cast  one  also — 
making  seven  in  all.  All  wintered  well  on  their 
summer  stands. 

This  sjjring  I  bought  Langstroth  hives,  and 
on  the  27ih  of  May  got  a  man  that  understood 
the  business  to  come  and  help  me  transfer  and 
divide  them.  We  put  them  in  fourteen  hives, 
and  all  are  doing  well.  We  took  away  the 
black  queens  and  gave  them  Italian  queens — 
one  of  which  died  or  was  killed  before  com- 
mencing to  lay,  for  which  my  man  sent  me 
another  in  her  place.  Another  either  died  or 
was  killed,  nine  days  after  she  was  introduced, 
but  left  plenty  of  young  brood  ;  and  they  have 
not  less  than  fifteen  queen  cells  capped  and 
nearly  ready  to  hatch.  Query,  would  it  be 
better  to  divide  them  as  they  are  very  strong, 
and  then  have  their  queens  fertilized  by  black 
drones,  as  I  have  no  Italian  drones  yet?  Or 
should  I  let  them  alone,  and  let  them  swarm  or 
kill  off  all  their  (queens  but  one,  as  they  see  fit  ? 

I  intend  to  divide  all  my  bees  as  soon  as 
Italian  drones  are  plenty.  Mine  are  the  only 
Italian  bees  in  this  settlement,  and  the  woods 
are  full  of  black  bees.  I  shall  be  troubled  with 
hyl)rids,  but  intend  to  keep  on  in  the  good  work 
until  I  have  them  all  pure  Italians. 

Our  country  is  almost  covered — that  is,  pas- 
tures and  meadow.s — with  white  clover.  Even 
the  lanes  and  highways  are  white  with  its  bloom, 
and  bees  have  a  good  time  gathering  honey. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  tlie  Journal,  and  add 
the  names  of  some  bee-keepers,  who  perhaps  do 
not  yet  take  it.  I  think  you  would  do  well  to 
send  them  specimen  numbers. 

Jonathan  Smith. 

WUloic  Branch,  Ind. 


BEES  ALOFT.— About  two  years  ago,  a 
swarm  of  bees  was  discovered  in  the  steeple  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Gilsum,  N.  H., 
where  they  have  since  remained.  As  a  result, 
fifty-six  pounds  of  honey  were  recently  obtained 
from  the  sacred  edifice. — Boston  Journal. 


Light  colonies,  deficient  in  honey,  should  be 
fed  in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  early  in 
October.  If  feeding  is  begun  early,  in  seasons 
where  late  forage  is  abundant,  there  will  be  a 
great  waste  of  honey. — Langstrotli. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Cure  of  Foulbrood. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  iM-omisecl,  (vol.  V.,  page  187,) 
to  report  how  my  refrigerator  wintered  its  colony. 
The  frames  were  covered  with  a  piece  of  old 
carpeting,  and  the  whole  space  outside  the  inner 
hive  packed  with  straw  and  shavings.  This 
spring  it  was  in  si^lendid  condition,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  brood  and  cut  out 
queen  cells  as  early  as  the  20th  of  May  ;  and,  for 
this  locality,  the  surplus  would  have  been  large, 
if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  break  up  the  colony 
on  account  of  foulbrood. 

You  can  imagine  my  disappointment  when  my 
apiarian  friend,  Mr.  Sweet  of  West  Mansfield, 
pointed  out  to  me  this  loathsome  disease  in  my 
choicest  Italian  colony,  early  in  June,  when  up 
to  that  time  I  had  su^^posed  that  everything  was 
prosperous  with  my  twelve  colonies.  After  a 
thorough  examination  I  found  six  hives  more  or 
less  afiected,  and  according  to  high  authority, 
should  be  condemned  to  death.  The  other  six 
appeared  free  from  disease  at  this  time,  although 
three  more  subsequently  became  diseased. 

This  is  my  second  summer  of  bee-keeping,  and 
all  the  duties  pertaining  to  an  ajnary  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  enthusiasm,  and  shall  I  con- 
fess it,  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  a  novice, 
Yes,  ignorance  and  culpable  carelessness,  for  in 
gathering  empty  combs  from  various  quarters, 
the  disease  was  introduced  and  spread  among  my 
pets.  One  hive,  in  particular,  of  empty  comb 
had  the  peculiar  odor,  perforated  cells,  and  brown 
viscid  fluid,  with  which  I  have  since  become  so 
familiar  this  summer  ;  and  it  seems  unaccounta- 
ble to  me,  how  any  person  with  the  Bee  Journal 
wide  open  and  Quinby's  instructions  before  him, 
could  be  so  careless  as  to  give  such  combs  to  his 
bees. 

But  such  was  the  fact,  and  foulbrood  spreading 
right  and  left.  What  shall  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
it?  Shall  Quinby  be  followed,  purify  the  hive 
and  honey  by  scalding,  and  treat  the  colony  as  a 
new  swarm  ;  or  shall  the  heroic  treatment  of 
Alley  be  adopted  ;  bury  or  burn  bees  and  hive, 
combs  and  all?  The  latter  has  sent  me  some 
tine  queens  ;  but  the  former  has  always  given  re- 
liable advice,  and  I  shall  follow  his  instructions 
with  two  colonies  which  are  past  all  cure,  and 
reserve  the  others  for  treatment,  hoping  that  I 


may  find  some  cure,  or  at  least  palliative  for  the 
disease,  and  add  my  mite  of  experience,  and, 
perhaps,  useful  knowledge  to  our  Bee  Journal. 

Accordingly,  June  8tli,  the  combs  of  the  two 
condemned  colonies  were  melted  into  wax,  the 
honey  drained  over  and  scalded,  and  the  bees, 
after  a  confinement  of  forty  hours,  were  treated 
like  new  swarms  ;  and  now,  September  18th,  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  in  fine  condition  for  winter. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  valuable  space  with  all 
the  details  of  my  experiments  and  fights  (which 
lasted  through  three  months)  with  the  trials  of 
doses  of  diftereiit  strengths  and  kinds,  with  old 
comb  and  new,  with  young  queens  and  old  ones, 
and  with  no  queen  at  all,  and  how,  in  doing  this, 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
colony  for  fear  of  robbeis  and  of  spreading  the 
disease  to  my  neighbors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  two  months  I  had  made  no  apparent  head- 
way, although  still  determined  to  "fight  it  out 
on  this  line,  if  it  took  all  summer"  and  my  last 
hive.  In  fact,  I  devoted  my  apiary  to  the  study 
of  this  disease,  and,  perhaps,  death. 

Starting  with,  and  holding  to  the  theory  that 
foulbrood  is  contagious  only  by  the  diffusion  of 
living  germs  of  feeble  vitality,  (and  I  was 
strengthened  in  my  conjecture  in  microscopical 
examinations,  by  finding  the  dead  larvae  filled 
with  nucleated  cells, )  I  determined  to  try  those 
remedies  which  have  the  power  of  destroying  the 
vitality  of  these  destructive  germs,  these  living 
organisms.  And  no  remedies  seemed  to  me  more 
potent  than  carbolic  acid  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  At  first  I  used  both,  making  one  applica- 
tion of  each,  with  an  interval  of  one  day,  and 
with  apparent  benefit.  But,  attributing  the 
improvement  to  the  more  ]50werful  of  the  two,  I 
abandoned  the  hyposulphite  and  used  the  ]car- 
bolic  acid  alone,  and  I  was  so  infatuated  with  the 
idea  of  its  superiority,  that  I  did  not  give  it  up 
until  three  of  the  four  hives  had  become  so  hope- 
lessly diseased,  that  the  combs  were  destroyed 
and  the  colonies  treated  to  new  combs  (as  it  was 
late  in  the  season, )  and  freely  fed  with  sugar  and 
w^ter.  These  are  now  in  good  condition  for 
winter. 

The  fourth  hive  was  carried  a  mile  away,  the 
queen  caged,  and  the  colony  strengthened  with 
a  medium  sized  second  swarm.  After  all  the 
brood,  which  was  advanced,  had  left  the  cells,  I 
transferred  the  colony  to  a  clean  hive  ;  thoroughly 
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sulphured  the  old  hive  with  burning  sulphur, 
and  stored  it  away  in  a  safe  place  for  future  ex- 
periments. I  now  thought  my  apiary  free  from 
the  pest ;  but  on  thoroughly  examining  the  whole, 
three  new  cases  of  fonlbrood  were  found — one 
very  badly  affected,  and  two  slightly  so,  with 
perhaps  twenty  to  forty  cells  diseased  and  per- 
forated. 

This  was  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  again 
hyposuli:)hite  of  soda  was  selected  for  the  trial ; 
and  from  the  first  application  I  have  had  the 
disease  under  control.  Three  days  ago  I  ex- 
amined the  three  colonies  thoroughly,  and  found 
no  new  cells  diseased  in  the  two  which  had  been 
the  least  affected  ;  and  in  the  almost  hopelessly 
diseased  one  (as  much  diseased,  in  fact,  as  any 
of  those  that  I  destroyed, )  an  entire  brood  had 
been  raised,  with  not  over  fifty  or  sixty  diseased 
and  perforated  cells  with  dead  larva?  remaining, 
most  on  one  comb,  and  nearly  all  the  cells  con- 
tained a  new  supply  of  eggs ;  this  colony  is  cer- 
tainly convalescent,  and  I  think  now,  from  the 
recent  and  second  iipplicatiou  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  is  entirely  cured.  Still,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  two  or  three,  or  even  more, 
perforated  cells  after  this  second  crop  of  brood 
has  hatched,  as  the  whole  hive,  honey,  and  comb, 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  disease,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  cells  had,  before  the  medicine  was  used,  been 
filled  with  putrid  larvte.  If  so,  I  shall  treat  it 
to  a  third  dose. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  it  is  frequently  of  as  much 
practical  importance  to  tell  how  to  administer  a 
remedy,  as  it  is  to  know  its  name,  I  will  ask  your 
indulgence  a  little  longer,  hoj^ing  tliat  others  may 
improve  upon  my  remedy  or  at  least  test  it,  if 
they  are  so  unfortunately  ignorant  and  careless 
as  I  was,  iu  bringing  "the  wolf  home  to  the 
fold." 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  I 
used,  was  one  ounce  to  half  a  pint  of  i-ain  water. 
With  this  I  thoroughly  washed  out  every  diseased 
cell  with  an  atomizer,  after  opening  the  cap  ;  also 
spraying  over  the  whole  of  the  combs  and  the 
inside  of  the  hive.  The  instrument  I  use  is  a 
spray  producer,  invented  by  Dr.  Bigelow  of 
Boston,  and  sold  by  Codman  &  Shurtletf  of  that 
city.  There  are  two  small  metallic  tvd)es,  a  few 
inches  long,  soldered  together  ;  and  by  placing 
the  point  of  exit  of  the  spray  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  cell,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  cell 
is  instantly  blown  out  upon  the  metallic  tubes. 
With  a  very  little  practice  there  is  no  necessity 
for  polluting  the  comb  with  the  putrid  matter. 
Place  the  comb  perfectly  upright  or  a  little  leaned 
towards  you,  and  there  is  no  difficulty ;  yet,  if  a 
drop  should  happen  to  run  down  the  comb,  it 
would  do  no  harm,  but  had  better  be  carefully 
absorbed  with  a  piece  of  old  dry  cotton  cloth. 
I  quite  frequently  do  this  with  the  bees  on  the 
comb,  as  it  does  them  no  harm,  to  say  the  least, 
to  get  well  covered  with  the  vapor. 

It  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  larvre,  after  they 
are  two  or  three  days  old,  though  it  may  be  before 
that  time,  as  I  have  noticed  that  after  using  the 
hyposulphite  where  there  are  eggs  and  very 
young  larva,  the  next  day  the  cells  are  perfectly 
clean. 


There  are  many  interesting  points  which  have 
come  up  during  my   summer's   fight,    which  I 
would  speak  of ;  but  I  have  already  gone  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds  in  this  communication. 
Edward  P.  Abbe. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  18, 1870. 


[Translated  from  the  Bienenzeitung', 

For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queen  Breeding. 

To  obtain  not  only  purely  fertilized  queens, 
but  fine,  bright  yellow  ones,  I  have  for  some 
years  proceeded  thus: 

As  all  Italian  queens  do  not  produce  equally 
fine  drones,  I  mark  those  stocks  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  which  contain  queens  producing  the 
choicest  of  these.  Then,  in  the  following  spring, 
when  I  desire  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  prime 
Italian  drones  early,  and  before  common  drones 
make  their  appearance  in  neighboring  apiaries, 
insert  iu  the  hives  thus  selected  and  marked, 
combs  of  worker  brood  taken  from  other  colonies. 
I  do  this  in  order  to  make  those  colonies  very 
populous,  so  as  to  induce  drone-egg-laying;  for  a 
queen  will  always  be  disposed  to  commence  doing 
so,  if  she  is  in  a  strong  colony  well  supplied  with 
honey,  or  is  well  fed.  As  soon  as  I  find  that 
those  colonies  are  becoming  populous  under  this 
management,  I  insert  some  empty  drone  comb 
in  the  centre  of  the  brooding  space.  These  the 
queen,  stimulated  by  liberal  feeding,  will  speed- 
ily supply  with  eggs;  and  when  the  drone  brood 
so  produced  is  nearly  mature,  I  subdivide  these 
combs  and  insert  pieces  in  nuclei  previously  fur- 
nished with  young  bees,  worker  brood,  and  eggs, 
taken  from  the  colonies  containing  the  choice 
queens  from  which  I  design  to  breed,  and  which 
are  known  to  produce  the  largest,  most  active, 
and  best  marked  workers. 

As  the  drones  form  the  brood  thus  introduced 
mature  several  days  sooner,  than  the  young 
queens  bred  in  the  same  nuclei,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  latter  will  be  fertilized  by 
them  and  consequently  produce  fully  marked 
choice  progeny,  as  it  is  certain  that  queens  will 
almost  invariably  be  fertilized  early  if  they  and 
the  drones  are  bred  in  the  same  hive  or  nucleus, 
since  that  secures  the  simultaneous  flight  of 
both  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  wide  range 
in  their  excursions.  I  adopt  this  process  also, 
because  if  the  Italian  drones  of  the  colonies, 
which  contain  the  young  queens,  are  poorly 
marked  and  dark  yellow  in  color,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably look  for  bright  and  handsomely  marked 
progeny. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  calm, 
clear  day,  when  the  young  queen  is  at  least  two 
days  old,  I  feed  the  bees  of  the  nucleus  with  di- 
luted honey.  Drones  and  queens  will  then  almost 
invariably  issue  at  the  same  time,  and  before 
common  drones  from  other  colonies  or  neigh- 
boring apiaries  are  on  the  wing.  Thus  both 
disappointment  and  delay  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure i>recluded.  I  do  not  stimulate  the  bees  of 
the  nucleus  by  feeding  either  on  the  first  or  the 
second  day  after  a  young  queen  has  left  her  cell, 
because  she  is  then  yet  too  feeble  to  make  an 
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excui'sion  with  safety.  But  I  have  frequently 
succeeded  hi  having  fertihzation  effected  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  in  favorable  weather,  when 
the  niTcleusthus  stimulated  contained  both  drones 
and  queen ;  and  in  many  cases  the  queens  began 
to  lay  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereafter.  In 
this  way,  I  not  only  obtain  many  (I  do  not 
say  all)  purely  fertilized  queens  ;  but  also  very 
superior  ones,  large,  vigorous,  and  prolific,  pro- 
ducing both  workers  and  drones  well  marked 
and  brightly  colored. 

I  do  not  indeed  claim  that  this  process  gives 
us  absolute  certainty,  but  only  a  very  great 
probability,  that  the  queens  we  rear  will  be 
purely  fertilized.  Other  bee-keei3ers  too,  who 
employed  it  long  before  the  Kochler  method  was 
promulgated,  regard  it  as  furnishing  the  most 
likely  means  of  assuring  success.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  President  of  the  Bee-keeper's  Union 
of  Moravia,  Dr.  Ziwanski,  who  is  not  a  blind 
imitator  of  others,  but  a  careful  and  indefatiga- 
ble inquirer,  never  recommending  aught  for 
adoption  till  he  has  himself  tested  it  with  suc- 
cess, found  my  method  worthy  of  adoption  five 
years  ago  already,  for  his  annual  report  for 
18G5  contains  the  follov/ing  passage: — 

"I  made  live  nuclei  this  year,  with  fresh  brood 
from  i5ure  original  Italians.  When  fitting  them  up, 
I  recollected  a  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sta- 
hala,  and  inserted  both  drone  and  worker  brood 
in  four  of  them,  omitting  the  drone  brood  in  the 
fifth.  The  queens  of  the  first  four  mentioned 
were  purely  fertilized,  while  the  one  in  the  fifth 
nucleus  mated  with  a  common  drone.  This 
result  induces  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  queens 
making  their  excursions  will  be  more  likely  to 
mate  with  drones  from  their  own  hives  flying 
simultaneously,  than  with  drones  from  other 
and  distant  hives.  The  queen  usually  makes 
such  excursions  only  at  periods  when  drones  are 
flying,  and  there  is  then  generally  great  commo- 
tion in  the  hive,  as  though  there  was  much  eager- 
ness to  get  abroad  and  enjoy  the  genial  air.  Still, 
too  much  must  not  be  exjoected  from  this  sugges- 
tion and  its  adoption.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any 
preliminary  arrangements  or  apj^ointments  are 
made  by  drones  or  queens,  before  the  excursion 
is  undertaken  ;  but  merely  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  probability  that  parties  flying  at  the  same 
time  and  necessarily  in  close  proximity,  will 
mate,  than  those  starting  from  remoter  points. 
Hence  since  it  can  can  do  no  jjossiblc  harm  to 
supply  our  nuclei  with  drone  and  drone-brood  in 
this  manner,  the  plan  should  by  no  means  be 
disregarded  when  preparing  to  Italianize  an 
apiary. ' ' 

By  means  of  this  process,  having  selection  to 
to  a  great  degree  in  my  powei",  1  frequently  ob- 
tain queens  nearly  entirely  yellow,  having  black 
only  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  I  have 
procured  queens  for  breeding  from  both  Dzier- 
zon  and  Mona.  The  young  queens  breed  from 
Dzierzon's  stock  were  at  first  handsomer  than 
those  bred  from  Mona's.  But  in  later  years, 
since  using  the  method  I  now  recommend,  I 
obtain  equally  fine  queens  from  the  latter' s  stock. 
The  drones  from  Mona's  queens  were,  from  the 
start  yellower  than  those  from  Dzierzon's,  which 


were  only  faintly  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  sides, 
and  had  dark  orange  bauds.  Observing  this,  I 
then  took  worker  brood  and  queen  cells  from  the 
Dzierzon's  queens,  with  drones  and  drone-brood 
from  the  Mona  queens,  to  furnish  the  same  nu- 
cleus, and  thus  obtained  regularly  very  handsome 
queens,  bright  workers,  and  very  fine  drones. 
J.  Stahala,  Pastor. 
Dolein,  near  Olmutz,  Feb.  5.,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Purity  of  Italian  Queens. 


Your  correspondent,  E.  L.  Briggs,  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Journal,  has  stirred  up 
the  bee-keepers  a  little  ;  and  for  fear  they  will 
not  discuss  the  point  which  most  interests  me, 
I  drop  you  a  line,  hoping  that  those  who  have 
had  more  exxjerience  may  be  able  to  settle  the 
question. 

It  is  a  fact  which  I  think  no  one  will  deny, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  every  one 
selling  queens,  to  send  only  such  as  are  purely 
fertilized.  It  being  as  easy  to  rear  queens  from 
pure  eggs  as  from  any  other,  we  may  look  to 
some  other  cause  than  selfishness  or  cheapness 
of  the  price  for  the  difficulty.  I  have  managed 
my  apiary  under  the  impression  that  the  Dzierzon 
theory  is  correct,  that  the  drones  from  a  pure 
queen  which  had  mated  with  a  black  drone, 
were  pure. 

I  luive  failed  in  keeping  my  stock  pure  enough 
to  breed  from  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  other  bee- 
keepers who  have  reared  queens  in  the  same  way, 
are  as  badly  oft"  as  myself.  If  we  wish  to  improve 
the  Italian  bee,  we  may  do  so  by  selecting  the 
best  of  its  race,  both  male  and  female,  to  breed 
from  ;  not  by  crossing  with  the  black  bee.  The 
type  of  the  Italian  bee  should  be  so  fixed,  that 
the  bees  all  show  the  same  marking.  We  may 
fix  the  type  of  any  admixture  of  the  German  and 
Italian  bees,  so  that  they  will  have  similar  mark- 
ings. The  crossing  has  been  so  recent  in  many 
cases,  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  color. 
Breeders  of  choice  stock  look  as  much  to  the 
quality  and  purity  of  the  male  as  the  female 
parent.  It  is  my  present  belief  that  bees  are  as 
much  subject  to  the  rule,  as  the  animal  creation 
are. 

I  look  for  higher  results  than  any  yet  attained, 
when  we  control  (as  we  soon  shall)  the  mating 
of  our  queens;  and  the  low  priced  ones  have 
given  me  the  most  satisfaction  so  far. 

L.  C.  WniTiNG. 

East  Saginaic,  Mich. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Italian  Queens. 


Mr.  Editok  : — Since  so  much  has  been  said  of 
late  about  Italian  queens,  (csi^ecially  cheaj)  ones,) 
I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Alley,  to  say, 
that  I  inirchased  one  of  his  f2.5U  queens  last 
June  and  have  bred  sixteen  queens  from  her, 
besides  a  host  of  drones  and  workers  ;  and  the 
facts  are,  first,  her  progeny  are  all  three-banded  ; 
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second,  she  is  the  most  prolific  queen  in  my 
apiary ;  tliird,  lier  workers  are  very  industrious  ; 
fourth  and  last,  I  am  not  at  all  out  of  patience 
because  she  cost  me  only  $3.50.  Five  dollars  will 
not  buy  her  to-day;  and  if  I  have  the  good  luck  to 
keep  her  till  next  June  (supposing  she  is  young, 
as  claimed  by  Mr.  Alley),  I  shall  not  want  to 
part  with  her  for  two  lives.  All  who  have  seen 
her  and  her  workers,  pronounce  them  beauties  ; 
and  Italian  bees  are  nothing  new  in  these  parts. 

James  Heddon. 
Doicagiac,  MicTi.,  Sept.,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Mr.  Editor  :  —Sometime  ago,  in  one  of  our 
articles,  we  mentioned  that  we  considered  the 
'  'Apiary' '  department  in  the  '  ^ Rural  New  Yorker'' ' 
of  more  real  worth  than  some  of  the  periodicals 
specially  devoted  to  bees. 

We  had  then  seen  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
"  Rurals"  that  contained  some  very  good  articles, 
from  the  pens  of  intelligent  bee-keepers  who 
Avere  well  up  to  the  times.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  so  much  else  there  so  greatly 
behind  the  times,  that  we  must  think  our  deci- 
sion then  a  little  hasty.  For  instance  last  week 
a  bee-keeper  takes  the  trouble  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  "hives  sh<^>uld  be  moved  in  the  night 
when  the  bees  are  all  in,  for  he  had  just  moved 
some  in  the  day  time  and  a  large  number  that 
were  out,  never  found  their  hive  on  their  return. 
So  take  notice  everybody,  always  move  your  bees 
at  night !  As  this  was  given  as  a  piece  of  valu- 
able information,  we  looked  in  vain  for  some  note 
from  the  editors,  cautioning  their  readers  against 
falling  into  the  same  error,  and  pointing  it  out. 
And  then  we  wondered  if  the  editors  knew  any 
better,  or  anything  about  bees  at  all,  for  many  of 
their  articles  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  unin- 
formed and  publish  anything  they  come  across, 
indiscriminately,  truth  and  error,  without  note 
or  comment. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Apiculturist  thought  it  the 
height  of  absurdity  because  we  seemed  to  con- 
sider him  in  any  way  responsible  for  what  his 
correspondent  wrote.  We  certainly  loere  so  inno- 
cent as  to  suppose  that  an  editor  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  publish,  and  that  should  a  corre- 
spondent send  him  an  article  containing  a  very 
gross  error,  calculated  to  lead  beginners  astray, 
he  would  tell  such  correspondent  his  mistake, 
without  using  his  article  ;  or  if  it  contained  some- 
thing else  good  and  valuable,  and  he  decided  to 
publish  it,  he  would  kindly  mention  the  mistake 
or  error,  in  a  little  note  somewhere,  and  give  his 
readers  confidence  by  letting  tliem  know  that 
some  one  teas  "running  the  machine"  "some- 
where." 

There  are  a  large  number  of  good  farmers  who 
refuse  to  read  agricultural  papers,  because  they 
say,  and  with  considerable  reason,  that  more  than 
half  that  is  written  is  "impracticable  nonsense." 
We  believe  the  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
American  Bee  Journal  are  at  least  two  noble  ex- 
ceptions.    None  of  their  readers  can  fail  to  know 


that  each  of  those  papers  is  edited  by  some  one 
who  is  fully  posted,  and  is  at  home  too  every  time. 

The  Apiculturist  intimates  that  we  think  no 
one  else  has  a  right  to  starts  bee  journal.  So  far 
from  that  we  would  be  glad  to  subscribe  this 
minute  for  half  a  dozen  more  ;  if  they  were  in 
charge  of  competent  men  and  had  the  broad  plat- 
form before  them  that  our  own  Journal  has — 
namely,  the  advancement  of  bee  culture  for  the 
nation  at  large. 

We  should  have  replied  to  the  Apiculturist  be- 
fore, but  he  "  called  names,"  and  when  we  were 
a  small  boy  we  used  to  make  it  a  principle 
that  when  our  comrades  called  us  names,  we 
"wouldn't  play  anymore,"  and  we  feel  just  so 
still. 

We,  too,  Mr.  Editor,  noticed  the  mention  in 
the  "Scientific  American,"  of  the  chicken  roost 
bee  arrangement  to  stop  moths,  and  felt  pained 
to  think  that  anything,  so  far  behind  the  times, 
should  be  found  in  that  paper.  Then,  again,  we 
noticed  shortly  after  where  they  advised  a  corre- 
spondent to  chop  up  his  combs  and  strain  the 
honey  out,  and  mentioned  too  that  it  was  said 
that  the  outside  combs  contained  the  nicest  honey! 
Have  Munn  &  Co.,  too,  been  sleeping  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle  style,  or  do  they  think  us  Bee  Journal 
people  not  to  be  depended  on  ? 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  highly  intelli- 
gent people,  even  professors  in  colleges,  asking 
about  the  melextractor  and  inquiring  whether- 
there  was  no  serious  objection  to  such  unnatural 
treatment  of  bees '? 

"Unnatural  treatment,"  indeed!  About  the 
25th  of  last  June,  a  farmer  called  on  us  to  know 
where  he  could  sell  his  honey  best.  On  asking 
him  liow  he  had  got  it  so  early,  he  coolly  informed 
us  that  he  had  taken  it  up,  as  it  seemed  full !  But 
how  about  the  brood?  He  didn't  know  what  we 
meant  by  brood,  but  had  thrown  away  the  young 
bees  and  did  not  think  that  they  were  of  any 
use  !  IMurdered  thousands  of  young  innocents 
before  the  end  of  .June  !  Of  course  such  treat- 
ment is  ptirfectly  natural  and  right.  He  didn't 
get  much  for  his  honey. 

Mr.  Editor,  we  are  getting  hoarse  in  trying  to 
explain,  and  all  we  tell  inquirers  now  is  to  get 
the  ^^  American  Bee  Journal.''''  Yet  many,  many 
times  they  can't  attbrd  it,  and  many  more  times 
don't  get  time  to  read  it.  Yet  the  same  persons 
will  say — "Why,  Novice,  your  forty-six  hives  of 
bees  have  been  worth  more  to  yoxr  than  any  hun- 
dred acre  farm  in  Medina  county,"  and  go  home 
quite  excited. 

AVe  have  had  a  few  weeks'  drouth,  the  first 
this  season,  and  it  soon  stopped  the  honey  from 
autumnal  wild  flowers. 

Since  Mr.  Tillinghast  suggested  our  being 
called  "Expert"  (or  some  such  foolishness),  we 
think  we  could  hardly  be  honest  without  con- 
fessing some  of  our  work  this  fall.  For  instance, 
we  removed  queen  from  No.  2-3,  August  9th,  and 
ten  days  after  cutout  thirty-two  (o2)  queen  cells. 
We  have  mentioned  before  that  we  tried  hatch- 
ing some  of  them  in  cages,  and  the  rest  were  put 
in  hives  from  which  we  had  removed  hybrid 
queens.  AVe  were  such  an  expert  at  the  business 
that  we  hatched  about  one-half  the  thii-ty-two, 
and  after  they  were  hatched,  we  bungled  the  life 
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out  of  awry  one, — some  by  artificial  fertilization 
experiments ;  and  the  rest  wouldn't  lay  and 
finally  died  their  "own  selves." 

Well,  (we  have  considerable  patience,)  we  tried 
again  ;  removed  queen  from  No.  16,  August  28, 
and  cut  out  twenty-one  (21)  cells  ten  days  after. 
Of  these  we  did  raise  five  laying  queens  ;  and 
most  of  the  other  cells  were  destroyed  by  laying 
them  on  the  tojj  of  the  frames  when  the  weather 
was  too  cool.  In  fact  we  have  had  more  cells 
destroyed  this  fall  than  ever  before,  and  only 
saved  five  by  inserting  them  carefully  in  place  of 
one  cut  out.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  should  have 
felt  somewhat  better  at  this  result,  had  we  not 
discovered  that  the  original  queen  removed  from 
No.  10  had  been  killed,  and  only  a  miserable, 
small,  black  queen  reared  in  her  place.  She  was 
put  in  a  hive  in  which  we  had  a  caged,  unfertile 
queen,  and  we  neglected  to  look  whether  they 
had  raised  any  more.  Inexcusable  carelessness, 
we  call  it. 

To  shorten  the  matter,  we  sent  Mr.  Grimm 
fifty  dollars  on  Monday  morning, and  received 
twenty-five  nice  queens  (or  a  part  of  them  at 
least)  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Is  not  that  i^retty 
prompt  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  going  to  take  this 
queen  raising  business  uj)  next  spring  just  where 
we  left  off;  and  if  we  can't  do  better,  and  at 
least  raise  enough  for  our  own  apiary,  we  shall 
call  ourself  something  worse  than 

October  10,  1870.  Novice. 


[For  the  Amei-ican  Bee  Jourual.] 

Ifatural,  prolific,  and  hardy  Queens. 
Part  3. 

Answer  to  Charles  Dadant  and  Willard  J- 
Davis,  in  September  number  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  pages  60  and  61. 

To  commence  with  Mr.  Dadant.  He  says, 
first,  that  ' '  we  are  all  disposed  to  regard  our  own 
ideas  as  indisputable." 

Ansioer.  Prove  all  things  ;  then  hold  fast  to  the 
true.  Do  xuit  condemn  before  trial.  I  have  been 
several  years  experimenting  and  am  satisfied 
with  my  method,  as  a  means  of  procuring  natu- 
ral, prolific,  hardy  and  long-lived  queens — far, 
far  ahead  of  any  yet  given  to  the  public.  It 
having  relieved  me  from  the  disappointment  and 
losses  heretofore  experienced  in  artificial  swarm- 
ing, with  forced  or  artificial  queens,  I  liave  freely 
given  my  mode  to  the  public,  for  adoption  or 
rejection,  as  they  see  fit.  Those  who  are  set  in 
their  way,  are  under  no  obligation  to  either  adopt 
or  even  try  my  mode  ;  but  there  are  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  i^resent  light,  and 
who  will  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  of  an 
improved  process,  and  to  them  my  communica- 
tions are  addressed. 

He  says,  second,  that  I  "condemn  all  artificially 
raised  queens." 

Ansioer.  I  do  :  as  against  nature,  reason,  and 
common  sense.  I  see  a  difference  in  a  provision 
of  nature,  by  means  of  which  a  swarm,  acci- 
dentally dei^rived  of  its  queen,  can  temporarily 
replace  her,  till  one  can  be  raised  in  a  more 


natural  way,  and  the  way  men  in  their  wisdom  are 
running  the  race  out.  You  yourself  prove  my 
position  by  almost  every  line  of  your  article,  if 
you  would  only  place  your  trials,  troubles,  vexa- 
tions, and  losses  to  their  right  account— /orce^f  or 
artificiiilly  raised  qtisens.  New  brood  may  seem- 
ingly save  you  for  a  time  ;  but  when  all  breeders 
have  the  cholorosis  stamped  on  the  product  of 
their  apiaries,  like  will  beget  like. 

He  says,  in  the  third  place — "why  does  friend 
Price  imagine  that  artificial  queens  are  not  as 
good  as  natural  ones?" 

Answer.  Because  convinced  by  years  of  experi- 
ment and  careful  comparison  (not  hard  to  see,  I 
assure  you)  of  natural  with  forced  queens  raised 
hy  the  means  you  have  mentioned  in  your  article, 
and  by  others  not  mentioned.  Even  now  I  am 
trying  the  experiment  of  raising  forced  queens 
from  the  brood  of  a  pure  Italian  queen  received 
last  spring  from  a  celebrated  breeder.  But  so 
far  I  have  only  succeeded  in  raising  cripjjles, 
drone  layers,  and  non-egg-hatching  queens.  Most 
of  them  play  out  before  commencing  to  lay  ;  yet 
I  have  raised  them  from  the  egg — not  one  of  them 
hatching  before  the  sixteenth  day. 

He  says,  fourth,  after  giving  away  or  getting 
queens  from  the  egg,  "  I  guess  this  method  is  as 
good  as,  and  more  simple  than,  that  of  friend 
Price." 

Answer.  You  would  go  through  everj^  motion 
that  I  do,  and  get  two  or  three  queens,  worthless 
in  comijarison  witli  natural  ones  ;  while  I  would 
secure  from  ten  to  sixty  natural  ones.  If  you 
followed  your  own  method,  you  would  have  to 
divide  almost  every  hive  in  your  apiary,  if  you 
got  through  svi'arming  in  any  season  ;  w]nle  by 
my  method"  one  hive  would  furnish  all  the 
natural  queen  cells  that  would  be  wanted  in  the 
largest  apiary  in  the  time  of  natural  swarming. 

He  says,  fifth,  "a  queen  hatched  from  grubs 
three  or  four  days  old  is  just  as  good  as  any." 

Answer.  To  sell  I 

Sixth,  he  says,  "many  bee-keepers  find  the 
half-blood  Italian  bees  are  better  tlian  pure 
ones"— his  reason  being  that  in  and  in  breeding 
is  broken  up. 

Answer.  Those  that  receive  them,  let  them 
swarm  naturally  ;  thus  the  forcing  is  at  an  end, 
and  nature  again  asserts  her  superiority. 

Ho  says,  seventh,  "  In  good  seasons  the  queens 
raised  in  small  nuclei  are  as  good  as  those  raised 
in  full  stocks." 

Answer.  He  admits  that  they  cannot  at  all 
times  raise  good  ones.  He  had  better  have 
attributed  it  to  the  lack  of  a  natural  instinct  to 
raise  good  ones.  A  swarm  on  the  eve  of  swarm- 
ing, broken  up  into  nuclei,  would  probably  raise 
pretty  fair  queens — say  half  as  good  as  natural 
ones.  As  well  might  you  hire  a  rough  wood 
chopper  or  ditcher  to  make  a  watch,  as  to  set  a 
nucleus  of  bees  not  having  the  swarming  instinct, 
to  raise  a  first  rate  chronometer  balanced  queen. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  says  that  he  does  not  know 
what  effect  my  Revolvable,  Reversible,  Double- 
cased,  Sectional  Bee-hive  may  have  had  on  the 
tender  life  of  a  young  queen,  forced  or  artificial. 

As  I  have  only  u.sed  my  old  Langstroth  hives 
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for  nuclei! ;  my  hive  has  of  course  not  had  any 
influence  on  them,  for  good  or  evil.  But  my 
twenty  young  natural  queens,  raised  by  my 
method,  ai"e  without  exception  hardy,  prolific, 
and  have  every  promise  of  being  long-lived.  Had 
they  been  forced  queens  two-thirds  of  them 
would  liave  been  played  out  before  this  time. 
They  are  as  prolific  as  any  of  my  old  "  natural  " 
queens  which  I  bought  of  those  who  i^ractice 
natural  swarmin_r  only.  My  R.  R.  D.  C.  S.  B. 
Hive  has  a  good  effect  on  the  life  of  natural 
queens  ;  and  as  Mr.  Dadant  says  his  bees  in  my 
hive  have  done  better  than  in  any  other,  and  he 
has  of  several  patents,  and  as  he  says  he  has 
only  raised  forced  queens,  my  R.  R.  D.  C.  S.  Bee- 
hive most  probably  saved  him. 

Secondly,  after  reading  all  his  conditions  of 
age,  Aveather,  season,  stock,  nuclei,  tinre,  and 
Qg?^,  that  have  to  be  consulted  to  insure  a  good 
queen  by  the  forcing  process,  I  have  an  idea  that 
his  queens  are  natural  ones.  Do  you  not  bring 
your  bees  up  to  swai-ming  and  then  secure  their 
cells  Gallup  fashion?  Galluj)  calls  such  natural 
queens.  I  should.  Otherwise  why  not  have 
good  queens  from  March  to  October? 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Davis  says  that  "if  Mr.  Price  or 
any  other  man  will,  upon  examination,  decide 
correctly,  by  size  or  fertility  (amount  of  brood), 
wliich  are  of  the  former  and  which  are  of  the 
latter  class,  he  may  pick  out  ten  as  large  and 
yellow  queens  as  he  ever  saio,  and  I  will  make 
him  a  present  of  the  same." 

Answer.  I  have  only  one  artificial  queen  lay- 
ing, my-  pure  prolific  Italian.  I  will  guarantee 
any  of  my  black,  "young  or  old,"  or  other 
natural  queens,  to  fill  five  frames  with  brood 
quicker  tlian  she  can  fill  one  ;  and  if  you,  or 
"any  other  man,"  cannot  see  any  difference 
between  my  forced  queensf  and  my  natural  ones, 
you  must  be  deficient  in  the  organs  of  size  and 
wei<iht,  and  would  not  be  able  to  tell  a  Shetland 
pony  from  an  elephant. 

John  M.  Pkice. 

Buffalo  Grove,  loioa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Introducing  Queens. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Barnard  in  the  June  number  of  tlie 
A.  B.  Journal,  gave  directions  for  introducing 
queens  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke.  I 
had  introduced  tliein  by  means  of  the  queen 
cage,  and  sprinkling  them  with  SAveetened  water 
scented  with  the  essence  of  i^eppermint.  But 
as  this  seemed  to  be  a  better  phin,  I  thought  I 
Avould  try  it.  I  caged  the  queen  to  be  introduced, 
and  followed  his  directions  to  the  letter,  but 
what  do  you  thinlt  I  had  ?  A  laying  queen  iji 
twelve  hours  ?  Nay,  verily,  but  a  dead  queen, 
and  half  the  bees  dead  and  driven  from  the  hive. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  my 
bees,  and  wlien,  in  opening  a  hive,  I  careles.sly 
kill  one,  I  am  always  sorry  ;  but  then  to  see  them 


slaughtered  by  wholesale,  was  very  cruel  to  say 
the  least.  All  the  next  day,  whenever  I  passed 
that  way,  the  well  bees  were  driving  off  those 
that  were  crippled  or  had  lost  the  use  of  their 
legs  or  wings.  Besides  this,  while  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  repel  an  attack,  the  robber  bees 
came  in  for  a  share,  and  I  came  very  near  losing 
them.  They  were  not  so  drunk  but  tliat  most 
of  them  could  ci-awl  round,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive. — Dr.  Barnard 
said,  "if  they  all  fell  to  the  bottom  it  would  do 
no  harm."  Now  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
faihire?  I  could  not  have  smoked  them  too 
much,  according  to  his  instructions,  for  nearly 
all  of  them  could  crawl  I'ound,  when  I  first 
opened  the  hive  to  let  the  smoke  out ;  yet  it 
destroyed  fully  half  of  them.  I  do  not  write  this 
by  way  of  fault-finding,  but  so  that  nobody  as 
green  as  I  was,  should  undertake  the  same  i)ro- 
cess,  and  have  a  like  failure. 

G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  T.,  Sept.  1870. 


t  Oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
are  forced  in  hot-houses ;  but  they  never  reach  the  size, 
flavor,  or  perfection  of  nature. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Looking-Glass  Once  More. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  cannot  think,  as  Mr.  Nesbit 
does  on  pages  80,  81  of  tlie  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  that  either  one  of  his  suppositions  in 
regard  to  the  old  woman's  bees,  would  do  to 
rely  upon.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  queen 
so  defective  as  to  be  unable  to  fly  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  would  ever  have 
been  found  where  this  one  was. — And  as  to  there 
being  two  or  more  young  queens  with  the  swarm, 
that  may  be  true  ;  but  tliat  they  went  with  that 
swarm  in  sufficient  numbers  to  divide  tliem  on 
the  apple  tree,  is  positively  an  erroneous  idea. 
Tlie  swarm  was  followed  from  the  apple  tree  on 
which  a  portion  of  them  was  first  discovered,  to 
the  one  on  which  they  clustered  last,  and  they 
did  not  seek  a  place  so  hidden  from  view  as  to 
make  it  difficult  even  for  me  to  see  that  they 
selected  a  hare  limb  on  which  to  settle.  They 
were  hived  without  difficulty,  but  proved  to  be 
bent  on  pitching  their  tent  in  some  other  section, 
by  leaving  the  old  box  hive  unobserved  the  next 
day. 

As  to  the  "knot"  theory,  I  have  nothing 
moi'e  to  say — than  that,  if  tried  right,  it  will 
prove  equally  true  with  the  inverted  glass  theory. 
But  as  to  the  looking-glass  having  nothing  to  do 
with  stopping  a  decamping  swarm  of  bees,  it  is 
a  grand  mistake.  In  conclusion,  I  api)end  a 
portion  of  two  letters  wliich  are  before  me,  shoW; 
ing  tliat  I  am  not  the  only  man  that  places  some 
confidence  in  a  good  thing. 

"  Bellefontaine,  OJiio,  June  25. 

"At  the  time  of  swarming.  In  ever  allow  noise 
of  any  kind,  and  have  never  had  a  swarm  that 
did  not  settle.  If  the  apiarian  sees  his  bees  rise 
high  and  act  as  though  they  were  going  to  leave, 
the  reflection  of  a  mirror  thrown  in  among  them, 
is  the  most  efficient  means  that  I  know  of  to 
make  them  alight." 
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"Winchester,  OJdo,  June  21. 
"If  the  apiarian  finds  that  they  ■will  not  settle, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  him  to  take  a  looking-- 
glass and  place  it  in  such  a  i^osition  that  it  will 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  amono;  the  hees,  and 
they  will  generally  settle  immediately." 

I  write  for  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  a 
purpose  different  from  the  object  of  a  teacher, 
and  when  1  appear  as  such,  will  be  willing  to 
wear  a  garb  that  will  not  fit  Ignoramus.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  if  anything  from  me  serves  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  it  will  be  all  right  with 
your  brother  in  bee-culture  best  known  as 

Ignokamus. 
Saioyersville,  N.  C,  Oct.  1,  1870. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

More  About  the  Looking-Glass. 

I  see  on  pages  34  and  35,  Vol.  VI  of  the  A.  B. 
Journal,  that  Mr.  H.  Nesbit  seems  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  looking-glass  for  stoi)ping  a 
swarm  of  bees.  I  would  like  to  tell  him  an 
instance,  and  see  if  he  doubts  longer.  A  near 
neighbor  of  mine  was  at  work  foi*  me  one  day, 
when  his  wife  called  him,  for  the  bees  were 
swarming.  We  went  to  his  house  and  the  bees 
were  just  clustering  on  a  tree  near  by.  He  got 
a  hive  and  was  going  to  hive  them,  when  they 
started  to  go  off".  He  took  a  lai-ge  looking-glass 
and  ran  to  get  up  with  them,  for  by  this  time 
they  had  got  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  from  where 
they  had  clustered.  He  reflected  the  rays  of  the 
sun  upon  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  think  of 
lighting.  As  there  were  no  trees  near  by,  they 
began  to  cluster  on  his  hat  ;  and  he,  being  some- 
what afraid  of  bees,  made  good  time  fm-  the 
house,  I  assure  you.  They  then  settled  on  a  post  in 
the  fence  near  by,  and  were  hived.  In  about  an 
hour  they  concluded  to  try  for  the  woods  again  ; 
but  the  looking-glass  brought  them  down  once 
more,  and  they  were  hived  a  second  time.  In 
two  hours  after  they  started  the  third  time.  It 
being  cloudy  at  the  time,  they  made  their  escape, 
as  the  looking-glass  would  not  work  without  the 
sun.  Now,  was  the  queen  tired  or  defective,  or 
was  it  the  looking-glass  that  jn'oved  efficient? 
There  were  several  i^ersons,  nearly  a  mile  distant, 
who  saw  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  their  at- 
tention being  called  from  their  work  by  the 
brightness  of  the  reflection.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  was  the  looking-glass,  instead  of  the 
queen  being  tired  or  defective.  I  have  since 
tried  it,  and  never  failed  to  stop  a  swarm  when 
the  sun  shone. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  T.,  Sept.  13,  1870. 


Posel  says  that  if  a  colony  has  suff"ered  from 
hunger  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  fertility  of  the 
queen  will  be  greatly  impaired,  and  never  be  re- 
covered. 


All  futures  are  possible  to  Young  Samson. 
The  lion  in  his  path  he  throttles,  turning  his 
carcass  into  a  bee-hive. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Hive  Question. 

This  question  has  again  been  revived  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Journal,  and  several  of  our  pat- 
entees and  vendors  have  made  pretty  free  use 
of  its  columns  for  "blowing"  their  i:>articular 
inventions  and  wares.  Prominent  among  them 
is  Mr.  J.  11.  Thomas  ;  and  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  his  hive,  I  wish  to  have  my  say 
about  it  in  particular,  and  other  hives  in  general. 
Mr.  T.  has  gotten  up  a  neat  and  substantial  hive, 
and  has  admirably  adapted  the  use  of  frames  to 
the  old  form  of  the  common  box-hive — tall  in 
proportion  to  its  length  and  breadth.  The  frames 
are  fixed  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  but  are 
as  easily  moved  laterally,  when  desired,  as  the 
frames  of  any  other  hive.  As  there  are  only 
eight  frames,  they  can  be  taken  out  and  exam- 
ined, when  lookingTor  queens,  &c.,  quicker  than 
can  be  done  with  hives  containing  a  greater 
number  of  frames,  and  this  seems  to  be  consid- 
ered by  some  as  of  great  importance.  But  I  do 
not  consider  facilities  for  looking  up  queens,  the 
most  important  requisite  of  a  good  hive  ;  and  I 
find  in  the  fact  of  its  having  so  few  frames  a 
very  serious  objection.  In  order  to  have  the 
jjroper  number  of  square  inches  of  comb  in  a 
few  frames,  tliey  have  to  be  made  comparatively 
large,  which  is  the  case  with  these.  The  frames 
are  so  large  tliat,  in  very  hot  weather,  when  the 
hive  is  exjjosed  to  the  sun,  and  the  combs  are 
full  of  honey,  they  break  down  and  fall  out  of 
the  frames,  making  a  very  undesiral)le  muss  in 
the  hive.  I  have  had  this  to  happen  repeatedly, 
even  in  his  "double  wall  "self  protecting  hive," 
so  called,  with  all  the  ventilation  that  could  be 
given  it.  By  the  way,  he  has  lately  made  a 
change  in  the  ventilation,  by  enlarging  the 
entrance  (an  improvement)  and  by  closing  the 
inch  and  hole  covered  with  wire  cloth,  in  the 
bottom  board,  and  making  another  in  the  back 
and  about  an  inch  above  the  bottom  board.  I 
do  not  know  which  is  according  to  "scientific 
principles,"  and  whether  an  improvement  or 
not.  It  is  true  this  breaking  down  of  combs 
might  be  prevented  by  shading  the  hive  ;  but 
the  "  best  hive  in  America  "  ought  not  to  require 
this,  as  we  do  not  always  want  oar  hives  shaded. 
There  are  several  other  minor  objections  to 
Mr.  T.'s  hives,  but  a  still  more  important  one 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  T.'s  hive  might  have  been 
considered  a  very  good  one,  but  "the  world 
moves,"  and  no  single  department  has  made 
greater  strides  of  progress  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  apiculture.  His,  and  all  similar  hives,  lack 
one  important  feature  to  make.it  adapted  to  the 
jjresent  wants  of  all  progressive  bee-keepers. 
No  hive  should  now  claim  perfection  without 
being  easily  provided  with  extra  frames  for  sur- 
plus honej'  to  be  used  in  the  honey  extractor, 
and  these  frames  should  be  of  the  same  size  as 
those  in  the  body  of  the  hive.  It  should  be  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  division  board,  with 
room  at  side  or  ends  for  surplus  frames,  or  be 
easily  and  conveniently  converted  into  a  two- 
story  hive,   with  frames  in  the  upper  story  the 
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same  size  as  below. — Tall  hives  with  lai-ge  frames 
ai*e  not  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  two- 
story  Langstroth  works  well.  Mr.  Gallup's  and 
Mr.  TruesdelFs  style  of  hives  can  be  easily 
arranged  with  additional  frames  at  eacli  end,  or 
on  top,  or  both.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  any 
and  every  hive  tlms  arranged  is  perfect,  but  that 
no  hive  should  lay  claim  to  being  the  most  per- 
fect hive  made,  without  being  adapted  to  such 
an  arrangement ;  for  it  is  important  to  give  for 
the  breeding  capacity  of  the  queen,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  amount  of  empty  combs  for  the 
accumulated  workers,  and  thereby  obtain  the 
greatest  yield  of  honey  with  the  extractor,  or 
without  it. 

Besides  "puffs"  of  particular  hives,  we  have 
numerous  articles  on  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  their  construction — some  approving 
and  some  condemning  the  shallow  form  of  the 
Langstroth  hive.  In  the  August  number,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Seay  pitches  into  the  .shallow  hives  on 
general  princi])les  and  preconceived  theories. 
Now,  theories  do  well  enough  for  fine  talk,  and 
are  good  when  substantiated  by  facts.  But  facts 
are  the  tilings  for  the  practical  man,  and  one 
fact  is  worth  a  dozen  theories.  Mr.  S.'s  theory  and 
deductions  therefrom,  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  early  brood,  I  do  not  find  confirmed  in  my 
experience  and  observation  ;  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  warrant  a  very  difterent  conclusion.  A  tall 
hive'  is  thought  best  for  wintering  out  doors,  for 
we  know  the  bees  will  place  their  stores  above 
them  when  there  is  room.  We  know,  also,  that 
they  do  not  cluster  on  the  honey,  but  below  it, 
and  tlie  heat  from  them  ascends  and  makes  their 
stores  more  accessible  in  cold  weather.  But  liow 
is  it  with  tlie  breeding  early  in  the  season  ?  Mr. 
8.  says,  "the  bees  in  order  to  liatch  brood  as  the 
weather  becomes  warm  in  the  spring,  will  clus- 
ter at  the  larviB  end  of  said  combs,  &c.  Now 
what  he  means  by  the  "larvae"  end  of  the 
comb,  I  do  not  exactly  know.  If  he  intends  to 
say  that  they  cluster  at  the  bottom  of  the  brood 
comb,  so  that  the  heat  will  ascend  and  warm  up 
the  upper  part  of  the  brood  comb  for  the  exten- 
sion of  brood,  facts  do  not  warrant  the  asser- 
tion ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  bees  do  not  com- 
mence breeding  at  the  lower  end  of  the  comb, 
except  in  a  very  rare  case,  when  they  have  had 
the  hive  full  of  honey  and  have  consumed  none 
or  only  very  little  during  the  winter.  As  a  gen- 
eral tilling-,  they  commence  breeding  near  tlie 
centre,  and  frequently  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hive.  I  have  known  them,  in  the  Thomas'  liive, 
to  commence  breeding  within  two  inches  of  the 
top  bar,  with  plenty  of  honey  at  the  sides.  New, 
when  breeding  is  commenced  near  the  top,  the 
extension  of  brood  in  a  tall  hive  must  be  cliiefiy 
downward — away  fioiii  the  heat  generated  in 
the  cluster,  instead  of  towards  it.  And  for  this 
reason,  as  tlie  warmth  of  the  cluster  will  be  dif- 
fused laterally  more  readily  than  it  will  extend 
downwards,  more  rapid  breeding  will  be  induced 
in  the  shallow  hive  than  in  the  deep  one.  This 
accords  exactly  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
Mr.  S.  only  means  that  the  bees  cluster  on  the 
larvHi  and  around  it,  he  is  correct ;  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  conclusion.  In  stating  that  the 
bees  will  cluster  and  commence  breeding  in  one 


end  of  the  low  hives,  leaving  the  other  end 
empty  and  cold,  Mr.  S.  does  not  fairly  state  the 
case.  They  generally  cluster  near  the  centre  of 
the  hive,  and  the  heat  will  radiate  towards  both 
ends. 

But,  we  have  had  enough  of  theory.  How 
stand  the  facts'?  I  have  had  Mr.  Thomas'  hive — 
one  of  the  best  of  the  tall  ones,  and  the  Lang- 
stroth hive,  side  by  side,  for  several  years.  Last 
winter  I  prepared  eight  of  each  kind  for  winter- 
ing on  their  summer  stands,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Langstroth. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  one  colony  in  a 
Langstroth  hive  was  lost,  not  from  any  fault  of 
the  hive,  but  from  my  carelessness.  At  the 
opening  of  the  spring,  a  thorough  examination 
was  made  of  each  hive,  with  the  following  com- 
parison: First — loss  of  honey  was  about  alike  in 
each  kind  ;  some  of  each  had  nearly  exhausted 
their  stores,  while  others  of  each  kind  had  more 
than  enough,  so  that  when  equalized  all  had 
plenty.  Second— \o&^  of  bees  :  In  the  Langstroth 
hives  this  was  light.  In  four  of  them  a  spoonful 
of  dead  bees  could  not  be  found,  The  other  three 
had  a  few  dead  bees.  In  one  of  the  Thomas' 
hives  no  dead  bees  were  found.  In  two  others 
not  a  great  many,  but  more  than  in  the  worst  of 
the  Langstroth  hives.  The  other  five  had  a  great 
many  dead  bees.  The  colonies  were  much  reduced 
— one  to  a  mere  handful,  with  frames  and  hive 
badly  soiled  with  their  discharges,  had  to  unite 
it  with  another  hive.  The  T.  hive  that  had  no 
dead  bees,  was  in  a  fence  corner,  nearly  buried 
in  snow  all  winter.  Third — mould  on  combs. 
In  all  the  Thomas'  hives  there  was  more  or  less 
mould,  except  one.  No  mould  in  any  of  the 
Langstroth  hives.  Fourth — quantity  of  brood. 
Decidedly  the  most  in  the  Langstroth  hice%  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  and  it  increased  faster, 
and  they  swarmed  earlier  than  the  tall  hices.  My 
first  swarms  came  from  the  flat  hives  every  sea- 
son. It  may  be  said  that  the  colonies  in  the 
flat  hives,  having  lost  only  few  bees  in  the  win- 
ter, were  stronger  and  would  generate  heat  and 
naturally  increase  faster,  and  swarm  earlier 
from  this  cause.  I  grant  it ;  but  one  of  the  tall 
hives  lost  no  bees,  and  was  very  strong,  and  yet 
did  not  breed  as  rapidly  as  the  other. — I  make 
this  statement  without  favor  or  partiality.  I 
expected  a  difterent  result.  I  have  no  hives — 
patented  or  unj^atented,  no  tei'ritoiy,  or  interest 
in  any  patent,  to  sell. 

I  have  made  a  hive  ou  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gallup 
and  Mr.  Truesdell ;  which  I  believe  possesses 
many  advantages,  and  is  capable  of  being  used 
more  ways,  with  the  same  size  frame  for  all  the 
different  styles,  than  any  hive  I  have  seen  de- 
scribed. The  brood  apartment  is  the  plain  box 
of  Mr.  Gallup — eleven  inches  wide,  fourteen 
inches  deep,  eighteen  inches  long,  or  as  much 
longer  as  may  be  desired.  The  frames  are  hung 
across  the  narrow  way.  I  have  given  greater 
depth  and  less  width  than  my  model,  because 
I  wanted  to  winter  out-doors,  and  because  I 
wanted  to  use  the  same  frames  in  a  non-swarmer, 
with  two  tiers  of  boxes  at  sides.  We  can  use 
this  hive — 1st.  as  a  simple  frame  hive,  with 
large  room  on  top  for  surplus  boxes. — 2d.  By 
extending  the  length  to  any  desired  number  of 
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frames,  frames  for  surplus  honey  may  be  put  in 
each  end,  for  emptying  with  tlie  extractor.  —3d. 
It  can  be  easily  made  a  two-story  hive,  with 
frames  in  the  upper  story  the  same  size  as  in 
the  lower  one. — 4th.  By  having  movable  side- 
boards, it  may  be  made  a  non-swarmer  on  Mr. 
Quinby's  and  Mr.  Alley's  principle,  and  piles 
of  honey  boxes  may  be  put  on  the  sides  and  top. 
I  have  one  made  this  way  with  thirteen  frames, 
sixteen  live  pound  boxes  form  the  sides,  and 
three  twelve  pound  boxes  on  toj),  all  enclosed  in 
a  suitable  case.  This  is  made  somewhat  like 
Mr.  Alley's  hive  ;  but  I  think  is  better  than  his. 
To  avoid  one  extreme — the  flat  form,  he  has 
gone  to  the  other,  and  has  his  hive  too  tall  and 
too  narrow.  From  all  that  I  have  read  from 
our  best  German  and  American  writers  on  the 
subject,  I  think  I  have  hit  the  "golden  mean" 
of  Avidth  and  depth.  The  great  beauty  of  it  is 
that  the  same  frame  can  be  used  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent styles  ;  and  that  we  may  have  a  variety 
of  hives  with  but  one  size  of  frame. 

I  call  this  hive,   with  its  non-swarming  and 
box   arrangement,    the     "QuiisQUEPI.exal-Dii- 

PLEX-COMBIN  ATION-ISTON-FATIiNTED  -  SUPE  KFLU- 

ous-HoNEY-PRODUCiNG-HiVE. "  It  is  Said  "there 
is  nothing  in  a  name,,"  but  if  I  could  only  get 
friend  Price's  "Beversible-Revoloable^^  attach- 
ment, with  the  privilege  of  adding  the  name, 
there  would  be  considerable  imin-ovement  in 
adopting  this  compellation  for  the  modified 
arrangement. 

Thaddeus  Smith. 
Pelee  Island,  Ontario,  Sept.  10,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

The  Thomas  Hive. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish,  with  your  permission, 
to  correct  some  few  errors  which  have  ajipeared 
in  the  Journal  with  regard  to  the  Thomas  hive 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Journal,  says — "It  is  the  principal  hive  in  use 
in  Canada."  Again,  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  Bee  Journal,  Sei^tember  No.,  page  71,  Mr. 
H.  Lipset  says — "The  Thomas  hive  is  all  the  go 
in  Ontario."  How  is  it  that  men  will  nrake  such 
extravagant  statements?  Now  for  a  few  facts, 
as  the  bee-men  say. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  an  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific bee-keeper,  having  been  bred  to  the  business, 
received  a  hive  from  Mr.  Thomas,  and  after  giv- 
ing it  four  or  five  years'  ti'ial,  says  he  would  not 
use  the  hives  if  he  could  get  them  for  nothing. 

A  Mr.  Conger,  of  this  county,  whose  son  was 
an  agent  for  the  Thomas  hive,  told  me  lately 
that  he  had  thrown  the  Thomas  hive  aside,  in 
favor  of  a  hive  similar  to  Langstroth's  shallow 
fonn. 

Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  of  Fitzroy  Harbor,  Onta- 
rio, formerly  an  agent  for  the  Thomas  hive, 
wrote  me  last  winter  that  he  would  get  his  bees 
out  of  the  Thomas  hive  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  had  found  the  shallow  Langstroth  hive  was 
"just  the  thing." 

I  know  of  no  person,  making  bee-keeping  a 


"business,"  who  uses  the  Thomas  hive.  After 
all,  the  Canadian  bee-keepers  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  having  a  man  among  thenr  who  has  produced 
the  "best  bee  hive  in  America."  Where  are  Dr. 
Conklin,  D.  L.  Adair,  and  J.  M.  Price  with  his 
revolvable,  reversible — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter?     Echo  answers — nowhere  ! 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  bees  in  this  part 
of  Ontario.  Yet  a  man  living  five  miles  from 
here,  and  using  the  Thomas  hive,  says  it  has 
been  a  very  bad  season. 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  with  forty-five 
hives,  several  of  them  being  very  weak  from  want 
of  honey.  I  now  have  eighty-seven  good  stocks 
and  sixteen  hundred  (IGOO)  i>ounds  of  box  honey, 
besides  about  ten  frames  full.  TwJfetocks  that 
did  not  swarm  produced  eighty-five  (85)  ]iounds 
each,  of  box  honey.  My  first  swarm  of  the  sea- 
son, which  came  off  June  13th  and  was  put  in 
an  empty  hive,  stoied  sixty-six  (60)  jjounds  of 
honey  in  boxes,  besides  losing  a  frame  of  honey 
which  melted  down  with  the  extreme  heat  which 
prevailed  this  summer. 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  does  not  come  up  to 
the  big  stories  we  read  in  the  Journal ;  but  it  is 
veiy  good  for  this  section  of  Ontario,  and  pays 
very  well. 

My  hives  contain  nine  frames,  16|  inches  long 
and  85^  inches  deep,  inside.  The  frames  run 
from  front  to  rear.  The  hive  is  similar  in  shape 
to  Langstroth's  shallow  form.  I  obtain  earlier 
swarms  and  more  surplus  honey  than  any  other 
person  in  these  parts  using  a  deeper  form  of 
hive.  While  I  put  boxes  on  the  top  I  would  not 
use  any  other  form  of  hive.  I  think  that  Alley's 
new  style  of  Langstroth  hive  is  the  best  for  ob- 
taining surplus  honey  in  boxes  that  was  ever  in- 
vented. I  constructed  two  hives  last  year,  as  an 
experiment,  similar  to  Mr.  Alley's.  One  of 
these  gave  me  the  sixty-six  pounds  before  men- 
tioned. 

W.  Baker,  in  the  September  correspondence  of 
the  Journal,  says  that  his  bees  swarmed  without 
making  any  preparation.  ]\Iany  of  mine  did  the 
same  thing  this  summer.  In  opposition  to  this, 
on  examining  a  hive  five  days  after  a  swarm  left 
it,  I  found  a  laying  queen,  and  from  the  number 
of  eggs  I  saw,  I  should  think  she  had  been  lay- 
ing twenty- four  hours  at  least. 

In  looking  over  the  Bee  Journal,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  that  so  many  bee-keepers  still  use  a 
pan  of  chips,  old  rags,  rotten  wood,  &c.,  with 
which  to  smoke  their  bees.  I  use  a  pipe,  which 
for  convenience  and  efficiency,  I  think  cannot  be 
surpassed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Thomas  to  the 
contrary.  It  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  six  inches 
long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  funnel 
soldered  to  the  inside,  about  1^  inches  from  one 
end,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  : 


The  funnel  or  cone  is  punched  full  of  small  holes. 
Into  each  end  of  the  tube  a  bored  plug,  a  and  b, 
is  nicely  fitted.  The  plug  b  is  cut  so  as  to  be 
easily  held  between  the  teeth.  To  get  the  smoke, 
draw  out  the  plug  b,  fill  the  space  c  with  some 
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combustible  material,  then  with  the  plug  a  in 
the  mouth,  it  may  be  lighted  with  a  match,  like 
a  common  pipe.  When  lighted,  insert  the  plug 
b  in  its  place,  and  blow  away.  I  have  used  cut 
tobacco  till  lately,  but  now  find  dry  corn  silk 
much  better.  The  advantage  of  this  pipe  is, 
that  it  can  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  the  smoke 
directed  where  it  is  wanted,  while  the  hands  are 
free  to  operate  with.  This  is  a  great  conve- 
nience, especially  in  taking  off  boxes. 

George  Coek. 
Bloomfield,  Ontario. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

ohallow  Hives,  or  Deep? 

Mr.  Editok  : — In  the  September  number  of 
the  Journal,  Dr.  B.  Puckett  criticises  an  article 
of  mine  in  the  July  number,  and  asks  me  to  ex- 
plain wherein  the  shallow  Langstroth  hive  is 
lacking. 

When  I  wrote  the  article  referred  to,  my  object 
was  to  show  that  the  shallow  hive  could  be  al- 
tered to  a  different  form,  and  that  those  who 
were  using  it,  and  considered  it  too  shallow,  need 
not  throw  their  hives  away.  I  said  it  was  not  a 
good  hive  for  wintering  in  the  open  air,  or  for 
early  spring.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
my  reasons  in  detail,  why  it  was  not  good  ;  for 
that  matter  I  considered  had  been  already  fully 
discussed  in  the  Journal.  But  as  Dr.  P.  requests 
it,  I  will  explain. 

For  wintering  in  a  cellar,  the  hive  is  perliaps 
good  enough.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  obliged 
to  house  my  bees.  Sometimes  I  have  plenty  of 
room  in  the  cellar,  and  sometimes  not.  If  tlie 
laves  are  of  suitable  form  for  wintering  in  the 
open  air,  I  can  let  tliem  remain  out,  when  it  is 
not  convenient  to  carry  them  in.  But  the  great 
objection  to  them  is  in  early  spring.  Dr.  P.  asks 
if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  hive  tliat  the  old  bees  die 
oft',  or  that  bees  are  destroyed  by  cold  winds? 
Of  course  it  is  not.  But  if  a  swarm  is  not  breeding 
enough  to  make  up  that  loss,  there  must  be  a  fault 
somewhere.  When  we  take  bees  from  the  cellar, 
we  expect  that  they  will  have  brood  in  all  stages, 
from  the  egg  just  laid  to  young  bees  just  gnaAV- 
ing  out.  We  expect  too  that  the  queen  will  con- 
tinue to  dejiosit  eggs,  even  more  rapidly,  because 
of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  bees  flying, 
and  especially  if  they  are  fed  rye  meal,  as  mine 
always  are.  I  said,  after  they  had  been  out  a 
'month,  there  appeared  to  be  fewer  bees  than 
when  first  carried  out.  We  exi^ect  a  loss  the 
first  day  or  two  after  taking  them  out,  but  soon 
afterward,  the  bees  should  be  increasing  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  which  brings  it  into  April, 
there  should  be  a  decided  increase.  In  deeper 
hives,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  so  ;  and 
the  deeper  the  hive  the  greater  the  increase. 

The  reason  why  the  sliallow  hive  is  not  good 
for  early  spring,  as  I  understand,  is  this  :  as  soon 
as  severe  weather  is  past,  we  want  to  confine  the 
animal  heat  as  much  as  possible  to  the  hive,  that 
the  bees  may  breed  rapidly.  Consequently  we 
shut  off  all  upward  ventilation.  The  coldest 
part  of  a  hive  is  near  the  entrance  and  so  along  the 


bottom  board.  The  farther  the  bees  get  from 
the  bottom,  the  warmer  they  find  the  tempera- 
ture. These  hives  being  so  low,  before  the  bees 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  cold  air  coining  in  at 
the  entrance,  they  are  bumping  their  heads 
against  the  top.  And,  instead  of  spreading  the 
brood  in  a  circle,  which  is  the  best  lojin  to  econ- 
omise heat,  they  are  obliged  to  carry  it  along 
horizontally,  and  after  all  work  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

In  a  tall  hive  they  can  draw  up  and  get  well 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cold  air  from  the  entrance. 
The  top  of  the  hive  being  small,  the  animal  heat, 
brood,  and  bees  are  all  compact,  and  in  the  best 
condition  for  rapid  breeding.  The  faster  they 
breed,  the  faster  they  can  breed,  as  there  are 
more  bees  to  keep  up  the  heat ;  and  as  it 
naturally  ascends,  the  smaller  the  hive  is  across 
the  top,  the  more  compact  the  heat  will  be  kept. 

A  friend,  who  for  some  years  has  been  using  a 
very  tall  hive,  after  trying  for  a  long  time  to  per- 
suade me  to  use  some  of  them,  finally  gave  me  one 
in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  requested  me  to  put  a 
swarm  into  it.  Says  he — "  You  may  let  it  stand 
anywhere  through  the  winter ;  the  bees  will  be 
sure  to  do  well."  I  have  used  it,  and  found  that 
the  bees  increase  in  it  nearly  twice  as  fast  in 
April  and  May,  as  in  the  shallow  hive.  The  re- 
sult is  the  same  in  his  apiary. 

Mr.  Alley,  who  at  one  time  so  vigorously  ad- 
vocated the  shallow  hive,  has  since  become  con- 
vinced of  his  erroi',  and  invented  what  he  calls 
the  new  style  Langstroth  hive.  The  sliallow 
frames  are  set  up  endwise,  which  gives  it  extreme 
depth.  In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal, 
1869,  page  54,  he  says — "  I  examined  fifty  stocks 
of  bees  in  shallow  hives  last  spring  (and  many 
of  these  were  larger  colonies  than  any  I  had); 
but  none  of  them  had  as  much  sealed  brood  as 
mine." 

When  he  first  got  up  this  hive,  and  before  any 
of  them  had  been  used,  a  friend  of  his  had  one, 
and  was  recpiested  by  Mr.  A.  to  show  it  to  me 
and  get  my  opinion  upon  it,  not  letting  me  know 
where  it  came  from.  I  refused  to  express  an 
opinion,  except  on  the  point  of  wintering,  in 
which  I  considered  it  could  not  be  beat. 

The  great  depth  of  combs,  togetlier  with  the 
protection  given  by  the  outer  case,  makes  it  one 
of  the  best  liives  for  wintering  that  I  have  seen. 
It  has  a  large  amount  of  box  room  for  surplus 
honey,  which  is  needed  for  a  swai'm  that  has 
been  well  wintered,  and  that  has  increased  well 
during  the  spring.  But  let  him  just  turn  the 
frames  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  making  it 
a  shallow  hive,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  one- 
half  of  the  box  room  will  be  ample. 

I  have  attemjited  to  explain  wherein  the  shal- 
low hive  is  lacking,  and  now  have  a  favor  to  ask 
of  Dr.  P.  He  says:  "The  Langstroth  hive 
could  be  made  deeper  very  easily,  without  Mr. 
R.'s  patchwork."  Will  he  tell  us  how  it  can  be 
done,  and  still  retain  about  the  same  number  of 
cubic  inches?  Calvin  Rogers. 

West  Newberry,  Mass.,  September  10,  1870. 


Honey  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  vegetable 
productions. 
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[For  tlie  Araericaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Wintering  Bees. 

We  republish  the  following  from  the  A.  B.  J., 
Vol.  IV.,  page  109,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
new  subscribers.  We  regard  it  as  probably  the 
least  troublesome  and  most  successful  mode  of 
out-door  wintering  yet  devised. 

It  is  settled  beyond  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
by  the  experience  of  others  as  related  in  the 
Bee  Journal,  and  by  my  own  experience  for 
several  years  in  the  apiary,  that  bees  to  winter 
well,  must  have  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry 
oif  the  excessive  moisture  which  accumulates  in 
well  stocked  hives.  This  moisture  arises  partly 
from  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  tlie 
bees,  but  mostly,  I  think,  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  which  constantly  liolds  in  suspense 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  moisture,  according 
as  its  temperature  is  higher  or  lower.  Tlie 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  hive  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  considerable  quantity,  until  it  is  condensed 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  walls  of  the 
hive,  at  some  distance  from  the  cluster  of  bees. 
There  it  condenses,  first  into  minute  drops  of 
moisture,  and  afterwards,  if  the  cold  increases, 
into  frost.  The  constant  accumulation  of  the 
quantity,  by  repeated  thawing  and  freezing  in 
a  hive  that  has  no  efficient  means  of  ventilation, 
gradually  encroaches  on  the  space  occupied  by 
the  bees,  finally  reaching  those  on  the  oiitside 
of  the  cluster.  These  grow  benumbed,  cease  to 
eat,  lose  their  vitality,  grow  cold,  the  frost 
forms  on  their  bodies,  and  they  die  where  they 
stand.  The  frost  continues  to  penetrate  the 
cluster,  if  the  cold  weather  is  prolonged,  until 
finally  the  last  bee  dies  covered  with  frost. 
The  wai'ni  days  of  spring  then  melt  this  frost, 
and  on  examination,  the  whole  mass  of  bees  are 
found  dead  and  as  wet  as  if  just  dipped  from  a 
basin  of  water.  I  found  one  hive  in  that  con- 
dition last  spring.  Tlie  entrance  to  this  hive 
was  left  oijen,  but  the  honey-board  was  left  on 
tight,  without  any  upward  ventilation,  as  an 
experiment.  All  my  other  colonies  wintered 
well  on  their  summer  stands,  having  their  en- 
ti-ances  open  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  the 
front  and  rear  openings  in  the  honey-boards 
(half  an  inch  wide,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  hive)  uncovered,  but  the  middle 
opening  closed. 

For  the  coming  winter  I  have  adopted  Mr. 
Langstroth's  j^lau  with  some  modifications.  I 
shall  omit  the  outside  covering  of  the  hive,  be- 
lieving tliat  it  is  better  to  have  the  hive  of  a  sin- 
gle thickness  of  board,  say  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may 
easily  penetrate  it,  and  warm  up  the  hive  al- 
most daily,  thus  giving  the  bees  an  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  central  part  of  the  hive  freslx 
supplies  of  food  from  the  outer  combs.  Tliis 
plan  may  lead  to  a  somewhat  greater  consump- 
tion of  honey  ;  but  if  a  swarm  of  bees  wall  give 
its  owner  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  in  a  season,  as  mine  have  done 
the  past  summer,  he  ought  to  be  entirely  willing 
to  have  them  eat  all  they  need  during  the 
winter.  At  all  events,  one  of  two  things  must 
be  done,  to  winter  bees  successfully,  in  addition 


to  their  having  a  supply  of  food  and  thorough 
ventilation — they  must  either  be  kept  in  a  re- 
pository where  frost  cannot  enter,  as  a  cellar, 
trench,  ice-house,  or  the  like  ;  or  they  must  be 
put  where  the  sun  can  warm  them  up  occasion- 
ally. 

I  have  removed  all  the  honey-boards,  placed 
two  one-half  or  three-quarter  inch  strips  across 
the  frames,  and  covered  the  whole  top  of  the 
frames  with  any  old  w^ooUen  garments  that 
could  be  found  about  the  house.*  These  need 
no  cutting  or  fitting.  Pack  them  in  as  you 
would  pack  a  trunk,  (the  roof  or  cover  of  my 
top  box  is  movable,  and  I  like  it  much  better 
than  the  old  plan  of  having  it  nailed  on,)  two, 
three,  or  half  a  dozen  thicknesses  will  make  no 
difference.  The  moisture  will  pass  through  as 
readily  as  the  insensible  perspiration  of  our 
bodies  will  pass  through  our  bed  covering.  The 
hives  vi\\\  remain  dry  and  the  bees  warm.  I 
have  no  fear  of  losing  a  single  swarm  the  com- 
ing winter,  although  several  new  ones  which  I 
bought  are  quite  weak,  owing  to  the  sudden 
close  of  the  honey  harvest  a  month  earlier  than 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  drought. 

R.    BlCKFOUD. 

Seneea  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1868. 


*  In  a  subsequent  comniunication  in  Vol.  V.,  No.  10,  Mr.  B. 
says  that  in  place  of  old  woollen  garments,  he  covered  the 
frames  last  winter  "wiih  a  sort  of  cotton  batting  comforters 
made  precisely  like  a  comforter  forabed;  and  that  he  likes 
these  much  belter  than  old  carpeting  or  old  clothes."  He 
had  one  made  for  each  hive,  costing  about  twenty  cents 
a  piece.  "  By  lifting  one  corner  of  these  comforters,  the 
condition  of  the  hive  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  bees  are 
always  found  clustered  up  agaiast  these  warm  comforters, 
and  communicate  over  the  tops  of  the  frames,  instead  of 
through  the  winter  passages. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Upward  Ventilation. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  once  found  a  bee-tree,  with 
an  excellent  swarm  in  it.  I  cut  it  down  Gallup- 
fashion,  and  moved  it  home,  in  the  month  of 
February.  The  entrance  was  a  hole,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  just  at  the  top  of  the  cavity. 
The  tree  was  a  green  butternut.  I  sawed  it  off, 
short  enough  to  handle  easy,  and  set  it  up  in 
the  yard.  The  combs  were  bright  and  clean, 
and  there  were  not  over  a  dozen  dead  bees  in  it 
when  found.  It  swarmed  twice  in  June  folloAV- 
ing,  and  next  winter  I  stopped  up  the  entrance 
at  the  top,  and  made  another  within  six  inches 
of  the  bottom,  by  boring  a  two-inch  hole  through 
the  side.  All  this  time  I  kept  the  to^j  closed 
tight.  The  following  winter  I  came  near  losing 
them  with  dampness  and  dysentery.  Next  win- 
ter, I  closed  up  the  auger  hole,  and  opened  the 
toi3  entrance  again.  They  wintered  as  nice  as  a 
pin — no  dampness  or  dysentery.  In  April  I 
thought  I  could  still  better  their  condition,  by 
making  the  entrance  smaller,  and  reduced  the 
entrance  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  Within  six 
days  after,  I  came  near  losing  them  with  damj)- 
ness  and  mould.  Experimenting  still  further,  I 
noticed  that  the  fanners  or  ventilating  bees 
would,  in  hot  weather,  be  arranged  in  this  man- 
ner— one  set  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  entrance, 
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with  their  heads  outward ;  the  other  set  at  the 
top  of  the  enti-ance,  facing  inward,  driving  out 
the  hot  hair.  I  then  reduced  the  size  of  the  en- 
trance still  more,  and  found  that  in  a  very  short 
time  nearly  the  entire  swarm  would  issue  and 
cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  log  or  gum.  En- 
larging the  hole  to  three  inches  again,  the  bees 
would  soon  return  inside  and  resume  work.  I 
kept  that  log  hive  four  years,  and  then  sold  it  to 
a  neighbor.  Whenever  I  wintered  it  with  the 
natural  entrance  open,  there  was  no  dysentery 
and  no  unnatural  distention  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  on  their  first  flight  in  the  spring,  they  would 
not  even  speck  the  snow. 

In  wintering  bees  in  the  Wellhuysen  hive, 
made  of  willows  and  plastered  with  cow  man- 
ure, they  would  never  have  the  dysentery — 
not  the  least  sign  of  it.  The  combs  were  always 
bright  and  clean,  and  the  bees  always  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  were  in  midsummer.  I  have 
wintered  bees  in  Canada,  in  the  old-fashioned 
straw  hive,  with  the  entrance,  summer  and  win- 
ter, a  two-inch  hole  in  the  centre  at  to}) ;  and 
they  always  wintered  well,  without  the  least 
sign  of  dysentery,  even  when  they  would  not 
leave  the  hive  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
1st  of  May — nearly  eight  months.  In  that  cli- 
mate they  are  nearly  always  confined  from  the 
1st  of  November  to  the  10th  or  20th  of  April,  or 
about  five  months.  When  I  lived  there,  there 
was  scarcely  ever  any  honey  stored  after  the 
15th  of  August,  yet  bee-keeping  pays  in  that 
climate.  To  encourage  our  northern  bee-keep- 
ers, I  will  say  that,  according  to  my  experience, 
there  and  in  the  West,  I  think  the  flowers 
secrete  more  honey,  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
there  than  here.  Our  atmosphere  is  rather  dry, 
while  their's  is  luoist  and  humid — just  right  for 
the  secretion  of  honey. 

Elisha  Gallup. 

Orchard,  loica. 


[Foi-  the  Amei'icau  Bee  Journal,] 

Alley's  Improved  Langstroth  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  twenty  years  I  have  had 
experience  in  bee-keeping,  and  had  within  that 
time  as  many  difterent  styles  of  bee-hives  in  my 
apiary ;  but,  taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, the  advantages  derived  from  Mr.  Alley's, 
proves  it  to  be  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has 
the  best  shape,  the  greatest  amount  of  animal 
heat  for  wintering  bees,  and  as  for  storing  honey, 
it  allows  as  much  room  for  surplus  honey  as  the 
largest  stock  would  need. 

These  are  only  two  among  the  many  advan- 
tages it  presents.  Many  more  might  be  men- 
tioned. I  simply  state  these,  as  I  consider  them 
the  most  important.  Brother  bee-keepers,  who 
are  about  to  pui-chase,  should  not  fail  to  give  it 
a  trial.  Levi  Fish. 

Danvej's,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1870. 


Intelligent  practice  is  very  different  from  blind 
practice  ;  or,  in  other  words,  practice  preceded 
by  a  sound  theory  is  evidently  far  superior  to 
Ijractice  without  theory. — Talbot. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Ventilating  the  Gallup  Hive  in  a  Damp  Cellar. 

The  cellar  of  my  house  is  nearly  underground. 
Its  size  is  38  x28  x  7  feet,  inside  measure.  The 
temperature  during  the  winter  is  usually  38"  F., 
with  occasional  extremes  of  35°  and  41°.  It  is 
damp,  and  not  siiecially  ventilated.  A  stairway 
fi'om  the  porch  and  one  from  the  kitchen,  furnish 
all  the  air  ;  the  latter  being  very  much  used  dur- 
ing winter  time.  In  this  cellar  I  have  usually  win- 
tered some  of  my  bees,  for  many  years — trying- 
various  methods  and  different  kinds  of  hives,  with 
the  result  always,  till  last  winter,  of  more  or  less 
mouldy  combs.  I  then  had  among  the  lot  four 
strong  stocks  and  Gallup  hives.  These  I  had  set- 
ting up  three  feet  from  the  ground,  with  caps  and 
honey-boards  removed,  and  the  loose  top  cover 
laid  directly  on  the  hives  ;  and  by  means  of  hard 
wood  wedges  pushed  in  between  the  lower  edges 
of  the  hives  and  the  bottom-boards,  and  also  be- 
tween the  ujiper  edges  and  the  top  covers,  I  gave 
them  one-eighth  of  an  inch  air  all  round  the  hives, 
above  and  below,  except  six  inches  in  length  at 
the  entrance,  where  I  gave  them  one-fourth  of  an 
inch,  so  that  the  bees  could  get  out.  In  this  con- 
dition the  hives  were  left  all  winter.  The  bees 
remained  very  quiet,  humming  almost  inaudibly, 
and  paying  little  attention  to  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle which  was  carried  in  many  times  a  day. 
Scarcely  any  came  out  to  die  ;  and  not  over  half 
a  teacupful  died  in  each  hive.  Tliey  consumed 
comparatively  little  honey,  and  when  the  hives 
were  examined  after  being  set  out  in  the  spring, 
the  combs  were  all  dry  and  free  from  mould.  In 
my  experience  absorbents  used  on  a  hive  in  a 
cellar  have  always  caused  combs  to  mould.  Who 
would  think  of  laying  on  top  of  his  hives  a  damp 
straw  mat,  or  a  pile  of  damp  corncobs?  And  yet 
it  is  all  about  the  same  thing.  Give  the  proper 
amount  of  air,  and  let  it  pass  oft'  unobstructed. 
I  shall  try  a  larger  number  of  hives  the  coming 
winter.     Many  thanks  to  Gallup. 

Henry  Crist. 

Lake  P.  0.,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Hives,  and  Shipping  Honey  in  Frames. 

There  has  been  much  said  on  IiItos  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Some  are  s^aid  to 
be  too  deep,  and  others  too  shallow.  But  after 
all,  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the  great 
object  ;  and  to  secure  this  in  the  shape  of  sur- 
plus honey,  three  things  are  requisite— j^rs^, 
strong  colonies  of  bees ;  second,  a  good  season 
with  plenty  of  pasturage  ;  and,  third,  the 
placing  your  surplus  honey  boxes  or  frames  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brood  in  the  main  body 
of  the  hive.  There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish 
this  :  first,  by  using  the  shallow  form  of  hive, 
with  frames  say  seven  or  eight  inches  in  depth  ; 
and,  second,  by  using  the  side  gathering  or 
storing  hive.  I  prefer  the  latter,  with  frames 
twelve  inches  deep  ;.  and  this  for  three  reasons. 
Fird,  if  the  apiarian  has  no  repository  for 
winter  quarters,  his  bees  are  right  in  these  for 
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wintering  in  the  open  aii".  Second,  tlie  brood 
and  cards  of  honey  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
bring  the  fomier  next  to  your  honey  boxes,  if 
necessary  ;  as  we  never  want  more  than  one  full 
frame  of  honey  between  the  brood  and  the  sur- 
plus honey  boxes  or  frames.  Third,  in  the 
manipulation  of  colonies  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  side  storing  hive,  and  the  top 
storing.  With  the  former,  when  the  lid  is 
removed,  we  have  access  to  the  frames,  without 
the  intervention  of  surplus  honey  or  other  boxes. 
Top-storing  hives  are  now  behind  the  age. 

Those  using  shallow  frames  must,  in  this  lati- 
tude and  climate,  have  a  house  for  wintering  their 
colonies,  and  when  bees  are  removed  to  their 
summer  stands  in  the  spring,  the  lid  that  covers 
the  second-story  or  surplus  honey  chamber, 
should  fit  on  the  brood  chamber,  that  the  honey 
chamber  may  be  left  off  till  the  time  comes  for 
placing  surplus  honey  boxes  on  your  hives.  By 
this  means  all  the  heat  i-ising  from  the  bees  is 
secured  and  diffused  through  the  main  hive  or 
brooding  chamber  for  hatching  the  eggs ;  and 
the  bees  multiply  as  rapidly  for  aught  I  can  see, 
and  swarm  as  early  as  in  the  twelve  inch  frames. 
I  have  used  one  hundred  shallow  hives,  with 
frames  eight  inches  in  depth,  for  three  years  ; 
and  when  I  sufl'er  them  to  throw  off  natural 
swarms,  they  swarm  as  early,  sending  oft"  as 
many  and  as  large  swarms  as  taller  hives. 

In  1869,  I  had  gathered  six  thousand  pounds 
of  fine  surplus  honey  in  frames  in  the  top 
receptacles  of  my  shallow  hives.  A  large  ijro- 
portion  of  this  I  shipped,  in  the  frames,  to  C.  O. 
Perrine  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.  They  paid  me 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  it,  frames  and 
all.  Should  any  honey  raisers  in  the  West  wish  to 
sell  to  a  good  man,  I  should  recommend  them  to 
Mr.  Perriue.  I  have  trusted  him  with  quite 
large  amounts  at  a  time,  and  always  found  all 
right  at  settlement  day. 

Shipping  Honey  in  Frames. 

To  do  this  properly  and  safely  make  the  box 
or  case  in  which  you  ship  only  wide  enougli  to 
receive  the  length  of  the  top  bar  of  your  frames, 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  deeper  than  the  depth 
of  the  frame.  Make  the  case  tight  and  pitch 
the  inside  with  rosin  and  bees  wax,  so  that  the 
leakage  of  the  combs  will  not  be  lost. 

In  packing  the  frame  honey,  first  pierce  the 
projection  of  the  frames  through  with  an  awl, 
invert  it  and  place  in  the  holes  one  inch  finishing 
nails,  then  place  the  top  of  the  frame  down  and 
crossways  in  the  case,  and  with  a  tack  hammer 
drive  your  nails.  Place  the  next  frame  by  the 
side  of  this  first,  corresponding  as  built  in  the 
hive,  if  it  can  be  ;  and  place  them  so  as  slightly 
to  touch.  In  filling  the  last  end  of  the  case, 
place  an  iron  rod  on  the  head  of  the  nail  to 
drive  it,  as  you  cannot  play  the  hammer. 

When  the  case  is  full,  take  two  strips  (com- 
mon lath)  just  long  enough  and  wide  enough  to 
fill  the  case  tightly  from  end  to  end,  and  cover 
the  ends  of  the  frames  and  fit  tightly  against 
the  sides  of  the  case  ;  drive  an  inch  nail  through 
the  strips  in  the  end  piece  of  each  fx'ame,  and 
the  £i-ames  will  be  perfectly  solid. 


I  shipped  from  one  to  two  hundred  jsounds  in 
a  case,  in  this  manner,  and  Mr.  Perrine  tells  me 
the  average  was  not  over  two  frames  broken 
down  per  case,  and  no  loss  from  leakage,  the 
boxes  being  pitched  inside. 

A.  Salisbury. 

Camargo,  Ills.,  Sept.  6,  1S70. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  New  Smoker. 

I  introduce  to  the  notice  of  bee-keepers  a  new 
smoker  for  bees,  believing  it  will  be  iironounced 
the  best,  until  a  better  one  is  found. 

It  Avill  be  found  the  best  for  ease  of  lighting, 
and  to  retain  fire,  and  as  burning  with  equal 
facility,  rotten  wood,  old  rags,  or  a  combination 
of  wood  and  rags  ;  and  it  will  not  annoy  the 
operator  every  few  minutes  by  going  out. 

To  make  one,  procure  a  piece  of  wove  wire. 
I  use  very  fine  wire  cloth,  but  suppose  that  a 
coarser  article  will  answer.  The  piece  should  be 
twelve  inches  wide  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  Take  of  old  rags  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  roll  about  2  or  2^  inches 
thick  and  twelve  inches  long.  Roll  the  rags 
evenly  and  firmly  together,  and  then  lay  them 
at  one  end  of  the-  sheet  of  wove  wire,  and  roll 
the  wove  wire  over  them  pretty  tightly,  and 
bind  with  wire.  Light  at  one  end  with  a  match  ; 
and  your  smoker,  if  nicely  made,  will  burn  from 
two  to  four  hours.  Or  if  it  be  only  half  filled 
with  rags,  then  fill  out  lightly  with  damp  rotten 
wood,  and  you  will  have  a  big  smudge. 

John  M.  Price. 

Buffalo  Grove,  loica. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 

Eeply  to  Mr.  Worthington's  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  see  in  the  June  number, 
page  204,  Mr.  Worthington  asks  how  to  examine 
bee  stores,  &c.,  in  the  American  hive.  Here  is  the 
way  I  do.  Remove  the  cap  and  honey  box  ;  blow 
a  little  smoke  through  the  slot  in  the  top  bar  of 
frames,  to  quiet  the  bees  ;  remove  the  movable 
side,  and  with  your  pocket  knife,  you  can  easily 
run  the  blade  between  the  top  bai's,  loosening 
them  ;  lift  out  the  frames,  placing  them  in  a 
.skeleton  frame  made  to  hold  them  ;  and  in  this 
way  you  see  exactly  the  condition  of  your  bees. 
In  returning  the  frames  to  the  hive,  you  have 
only  one  place  to  watch  to  prevent  killing  bees, 
that  is  the  top.  J.  W.  Sallee. 

Pierce,  Mo. 


If  a.sked  how  much  such  contrivances  against 
the  moth  will  help  the  cai'eless  bee-man,  I  an- 
swer not  one  iota  ;  nay,  they  will  jjositively  fur- 
nish him  greater  facilities  for  destroying  his 
bees.  Worms  will  sinn  and  hatch,  and  moths 
will  lay  their  eggs,  under  the  blocks,  and  he  will 
never  remove  them.  Thus,  instead  of  traps,  he  ^ 
will  have  most  beautiful  devices  for  giving  effec- 
tual aid  and  comfort  to  his  enemies. — Lang- 
stroth's  '■^  Hive  and  Honey  Bee.^' 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Beunington,  Vermont. 


Mr.  Editor. — The  season  in  Bennington  has 
been  very  good  for  bees,  that  is,  considering 
that  tlicy  were  in  poor  condition  last  spi'ing. 
IMany  colonies  died  last  winter  in  this  town,  and 
I  should  think  it  safe  to  say  that  one  half  our 
bees  tlien  perished  for  want  of  honey.  I  was 
not  at  home  in  February  to  attend  to  mine,  and 
lost  five  colonies  before  I  was  aware  of  their 
being  so  short  of  sui)plies,  which  I  discovered 
only  after  losing  my  best  stock  of  Italians.  It 
was  quite  warm  in  January,  and  one  day  was  so 
like  spring  that  I  carried  my  hives  all  out,  and 
for  a  couple  of  hours  it  seemed  like  swarming 
time.  The  weather  was  so  mild  that  my  bees 
began  to  breed  considerable,  and  so  used  up  their 
honey.  When  I  removed  the  dead  bees  from 
one  of  my  hives,  I  found  brood  in  three  combs 
sealed  over,  a  spot  as  large  as  my  hand  in  each, 
besides  eggs  and  larvpe. 

February  was  very  cold,  and  a  terror  to  light 
swarms.  I  set  my  hives  out  again  the  last  of 
March,  and  had  then  only  fiften  stocks.  Three 
of  these  I  united  with  others,  thus  reducing  the 
number  to  twelve.  One  of  these  got  discouraged, 
and  tried  to  form  a  partnership  with  another 
colony,  but  got  killed  in  tlie  operation.  Thus, 
by  the  first  of  May,  I  had  only  eleven  colonies 
I'emaining,  and  they  were  very  weak.  I  fed 
them  every  day  till  I  began  to  see  they  were  get- 
ting stronger.  Then,  thanks  to  the  Bee  Journal, 
I  knew  enough  to  double  their  feed  aS  they  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  the  hives  in  weight  of 
brood,  for  they  could  not  of  course  get  much 
honey  till  the  first  trees  blossomed.  The  weather 
then  became  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  bees 
got  a  good  start  in  life,  so  that  when  clover  and 
red  raspberries  bloomed,  they  were  soon  ready 
to  march  out  and  take  a  limb  of  a  tree  on  their 
own  account.  I  soon  had  twenty-five  swarms 
and  began  to  think  hives  and  all  would  swarm. 
Besides  those  we  hived,  four  swarms  took  the 
wings  of  the  morning.  By  the  way,  a  great 
number  of  swarms  ran  away  this  year  to  the 
woods.  I  found  a  small  swarm  about  three  miles 
away  from  home.  They  came  over  a  barn  I  was 
painting,  and  clustered  near  by.  I  hived  them  in 
a  powder  keg,  and  carried  them  home  at  night. 

I  have  taken  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
(325)  pounds  of  box  honey  from  my  bees,  be- 
sides ten  six  pound  boxes  partly  filled,  of  which 
I  take  no  accomit.  I  have  twenty-one  hives  to 
winter.  They  are  very  heavy,  too  heavy,  I  fear, 
to  winter  well ;  but  hope  for  the  best.  Bees 
within  half  a  mile  of  mine  have  not  done  any- 
tliing  at  all ;  because  they  had  no  care  or  feeding 
in  the  spring,  and  when  summer  came  they  were 
merely  ready  to  begin  their  si)ring's  work.  I 
think  it  pays  to  feed  bees  as  well  as  other  stock. 

I  have  only  two  swarms  of  black  bees,  and 
some  hybrids,  the  rest  are  pure  Italians.  I  re- 
ceived two  queens  from  Mr.  Gary  this  season, 
and  inserted  them  all  right.  Tliey  were,  to  all 
appearance,  accepted  and  owned  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  wlien  one  day  I  found  one  of  them  thrown 
out  dead  on  the  bottom  board  ;  and  if  it  had  not 


been  for  the  Bee  Journal  on  the  superseding  of 
queens,  I  should  not  have  known  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  The  other  is  all  right  so  far,  and  the 
young  bees  from  both  queens  are  beauties.  I 
never  saw  finer,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  them. 
My  bees  are  all  descendants  of  Mr.  Gary's  stock, 
and  another  year  I  shall  get  some  more  from 
him  and  other  breeders,  to  avoid  breeding  in 
and  in. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  honey  extractor  at 
work,  but  there  is  one  within  a  few  miles  of  me 
and  I  am  going  to  see  it.  If  it  proves  to  be  the 
one  thing  needful  in  my  case,  I  shall  go  for  one 
another  year. 

I  have  procui'ed  some  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
bee  plant  seed  from  Mr.  Green,  and  if  it  is  good, 
as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  will  be,  I  shall  let 
you  know  all  about  it. 

The  season  has  been  quite  favorable  here,  not 
as  dry  as  it  was  in  some  places  ;  and  our  crops 
are  very  good,  with  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Tak- 
ing every  thing  into  consideration,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  my  bees  and  their  labors  last  sum- 
mer. When  I  bought  my  bees,  a  man  in  the 
same  business  blowed  a  good  deal  and  said  it 
wovdd  not  be  a  great  while  before  I  would  run 
out  witli  my  Italian  bees  and  wintering  in  the 
house.  Last  year  (^ISGO)  he  had  in  the  summer 
sixty-six  colonies.  He  fed  two  barrels  of  sugar 
this  spring,  as  he  says,  and  now  has  twenty  or 
twenty-one  colonies.  Who  has  run  out  ?  I  fed 
half  a  barrel  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  sugai'.  He  don't  "fool  away  his  money 
for  Bee  Journals,  nor  Italian  queens." 

C.  II.  Bassett. 

North  Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  5.  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joiirna!.] 

The  Season  in  Massachusetts. 


After  reading  the  various  accounts  in  the  Jour- 
nal as  to  how  bees  have  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  ijlace 
to  let  its  readers  know  what  has  been  going  on 
in  Massachusetts,  or  rather  in  a  part  of  that 
State. 

About  May  20th  our  bees  commenced  to  col- 
lect honey  rapidly,  and  from  that  time  to  June 
7th,  honey  was  very  abundant,  and  I  never  saw 
bees  put  into  the  hives  and  surplus  boxes  faster. 
From  June  7th  until  July  1st  they  did  very  little. 
In  fact  we  had  then  ten  days  in  succession  when 
no  honey  was  collected  ;  and  by  tlie  1st  of  July 
pasturage  failed  altogether,  as  it  generally  does 
here  in  New  England.  I  never  knew  bees  to  put 
honey  into  boxes  later  than  July  12th,  and  that 
for  only  one  year,  since  I  have  kept  bees. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  new  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  to  know  the  fact  that  bees  do  not 
collect  honey  here,  in  Essex  county,  as  a  general 
thing,  later  than  the  first  week  in  .Inly  ;  and 
this  season  they  did  not  work  later  than  the  last 
day  of  June.  Very  little  honey  was  put  into 
boxes  between  June  7th  and  July  1st.  Had  the 
season  held  out  as  it  gave  promise  in  May,  honey 
would  have  been  plenty  in  Massachusetts. 

I  have  a  few  hives  that  did  very  well,  consider- 
ing how  short  the  honey  harvest  was,  and  to  let 
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some  of  your  readers  know  that  Alley  can  raise 
honey  as  well  as  queen  bees,  I  enclose  a  short 
report  that  was  intended  to  be  shown  to  the 
"  Honey  Committee,"  at  the  Essex  County  Fair ; 
but  as  I  was  the  only  person  who  exhibited  bees 
or  honey  (except  four  small  boxes  by  Mr.  Gould, 
of  Ipswich,)  I  did  not  submit  it.  Of  course  Alley 
got  the  hio'hest  "premium,"  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  suppose  if  I  say  that  the  stock  that 
did  best  was  in  one  of  Alley's  hives,  some  one 
will  think  that  this  article  is  meant  only  for  an 
advertisement.  Well,  I  cannot  help  that ;  so 
here  goes  for  the  report,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
to  believe  it,  can  accommodate  themselves  in  that 
■line,  and  I  will  find  no  fault.  I  do  not,  myself, 
believe  more  than  only  just  what  I  think  is  true, 
even  Avhen  I  see  it  in  the  A.  B.  J.  : 

Hive  No.  1,  filled  sixty-eight  2|^tb.  boxes,  and 
cast  one  small  swarm.  The  honey  was  sold  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  box  and  all.  Weight 
of  boxes  and  honey  ITOlbs.  ;  weight  of  the  sixty- 
eight  boxes  empty  341bs.  ;  net  amount  of  honey 
stored  136ft)S.,  which,    at  35   cents  per  pound, 

is $47  60 

One  young  swarm 3  00 

Whole  amount $50  60 

Hive  No.  3.  This  was  a  stock  transferred  from 
a  box  hive  to.  a  movable  comb  hive.  May  26th, 
1870.  It  filled  thirty  31b.  boxes,  and  the  honey 
was  sold  at  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  without  in- 
cluding the  boxes.  Net  amount  of  honey  stored 
751bs. ;  which,  at  35  cents  per  pound,  is... $26  25 

Hive  No.  3,  filled  two  151b.  boxes,  and  cast 
two  swarms.  The  first  of  these  swarms  filled  a 
new  hive,  from  which  I  have  taken  twenty-five 
pounds  of  honey,  and  it  now  has  enough  to  win- 
ter on,  without  feeding.  The  second  swarm  I 
used  to  rear  queens,  and  it  was  worth  five  dollars 

to  me.     Value  of  first  swarm $7  00 

Value  of  second  swarm 5  00 

551bs.  of  honey  at  35  cents  per  pound 19  25 

Whole  profit  from  Hive  No.  3 $31  25 

The  i^rofit  from  these  three  hives  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  (108)  dollars. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  I  took  twenty-five  pounds 
of  honey  from  Hive  No.  2,  as  late  as  August 
20th.  That  hive  now  has  honey  enough  to  win- 
ter well. 

Since  September  20th,  the  bees  have  put  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  honey,  but  not  in  surplus 
boxes.'  Even  my  nucleus  hives  put  in  enough 
from  September  20th,  to  keep  them — making  a 
saving  to  me  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars. 

If  other  bees  in  this  vicinity  have  done  as  well 
as  mine,  few  colonies  will  starve  in  this  county 
next  winter.  My  article  is  getting  long.  I  will 
stop  just  hei'e. 

II.  Alley. 

Wenliam,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Virgil  recommends  the  hollowed  trunk  of  the 
cork  tree  as  a  hive,  than  which  no  material 
would  be  more  admirable,  if  it  could  only  be 
easily  and  cheaply  procured. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Having  gained  so  much  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  from  the  jierusal  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  I  think  it  no  more  than  right  to  send 
you  a  report  of  the  season's  operations  here.  But 
tliere  are  so  many  of  your  contributors  so  much 
more  successful,  that  my  account  will  api^ear 
tame  in  comparison  ;  yet  when  compared  with 
what  has  been  done  by  my  box  and  Kidder  hive 
neighbors,  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  success. 

Tlie  season  has  been  favorable  in  this  locality, 
thougli  rather  dry  for  many  crops,  yet  honey 
j  was  more  or  less  abundantly  yielded  all  through 
the  season.  The  weather  has  been  such  that  the 
bees  could  gather  honey  almost  every  day,  from 
the  first  of  May  until  the  i^resent  time. 

We  placed  ten  (10)  swarms  in  the  cellar  in  the 
fall  of  1869,  all  of  which  wintered  in  good  con- 
dition and  came  out  strong  in  the  spring.  Four 
of  them  were  Italians,  and  six  blacks,  seven  in 
movable  frames  and  three  in  box  hives.  Those 
in  the  box  hives  were  transferred  in  April ;  the 
black  queen  killed  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
young,  fertile  Italian  queens  of  my  own  raising 
substituted  for  them.  One  hive  was  broken  up 
into  nuclei  in  May,  and  also  the  first  swarm.  We 
have  run  from  six  to  ten  nuclei  all  through  the 
season,  to  obtain,  if  jiossible,  a  pure  queen  for 
every  hive  ;  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
all  full  marked  workers  in  more  than  half  of  the 
stocks,  as  our  box  hive  neighbors  kept  us  flooded 
with  common  drones. 

We  have  taken  this  season,  as  surplus,  eleven 
hundred  (1100)  pounds  of  honey — eight  hundred 
(800)  pounds  being  comb  or  box  honey,  and  three 
hundred  (300)  pounds  extracted  ;  and  have  in- 
creased our  stock  to  fifteen  (15)  full  swarms. 
Besides  the  surplus,  we  have  forty  Langstroth 
frames  filled  with  comb  and  honey,  averaging 
two  pounds  each.  This  is  not  counted  as  sur- 
plus, but  reserved  for  next  season's  operations. 

After  transferring  last  spring,  and  cutting  out 
drone  combs,  our  hives  lacked  from  one  to  two 
frames  each,  from  a  full  complement.  Having 
constructed  a  slinger  this  season,  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  by  a  goodly  store  of  combs  for  future  use. 

Our  best  stock  gave  us  twenty-four  six  pound 
boxes,  Aveighing  one  hundred  and  forty-four  (144) 
pounds,  and  twenty-five  (25)  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  ;  besides  ten  frames  of  brood  and  honey, 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  hive  at  different  times 
in  the  season  and  replaced  with  empty  frames. 
It  is  now  in  good  condition. 

This  is  the  first  season  that  we  have  practiced 
non-swarming  on  the  true  principle  of  making 
box  honey,  and  had  we  had  the  knowledge  and 
experience  that  we  now  have,  we  are  confident 
we  could  have  attained  still  more  favorable  re- 
sults. We  are  no  friend  to  increase,  and  would 
never  increase  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Nor  can  we  understand  how  some  men  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  a  large  increase  and  a  small 
amount  of  surplus.  Yet  we  have  not  seen  any 
feasible  plan  put  forth  whereby  a  large  amount 
of  surplus  can  be  made  without  a  slight  increase. 

After  having  tried  both  kinds  to  our  entire  satis- 
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faction,  we  think  we  can  get  as  niucli  profit,  and 
far  more  pleasure,  from  one  Italian  swarm  in  a 
Langstroth  liive,  tlian  we  can  front  twentj^-five 
(25)  swarms  of  black  bees  in  box  hives. 

J.  P.  Moore. 
Binghamion,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1870. 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Eeport  from  Champaign  Co.,  Ills. 

Mr.  Editor:  — I  write  to  let  you  know  how 
bees  have  done  here,  this  season.  I  had  last 
spring  fifty-one  (51)  stocks,  nearly  all  in  my 
own  hive  with  frames,  and  on  the  top  four  glass 
boxes,  holding  ten  pounds  each,  box  and  all.  I 
sold  two  stocks  for  thirty-six  dollars,  and  they 
earned  for  the  man  who  bought  them  one  hun- 
dred (100   dollars,  in  swarms  and  honey. 

During  the  blooming  of  the  trees  in  the  spring, 
bees  had  a  week  to  gather  honey.  Then  they  did 
not  get  any  more  until  the  white  cover  blos- 
somed, and  we  had  a  rain  on  the  10th  of  June. 
From  that  time  until  the  25th  of  .June  bees  did 
splendid ;  but  after  that  to  the  1st  of  August, 
they  did  not  collect  as  much  as  they  consumed. 
Then  we  had  the  fall  flowers,  and  they  have 
done  very  well. 

T  bought  ten  swarms  on  the  2Bd  of  June,  but 
before  they  commenced  work  forage  failed.  I 
fed  them  and  four  of  my  own  late  swarms  ;  one 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  and  two  gallons  of 
honey.  I  then  stopjied  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Then  I  fed  them  over  one  hundred 
pounds  more  of  sugar,  doubled  up  three  colonies 
and  broke  up  two.  So  I  now  have  seventy-two 
(72)  stocks,  all  of  which  I  think  will  winter. 

My  bees  have  made  about  800  or  900  lbs  of 
honey.  To  strengthen  the  weak  ones,  I  took  oft" 
boxes  full  of  honey  and  bees,  and  gave  them  to 
weak  swarms.  Thus  they  got  bees  and  honey 
at  the  same  time.  In  doubling  swarms,  I  open 
both  hives  and  take  five  of  the  lightest  frames 
from  one,  and  five  of  the  best  from  the  other, 
put  them  in  and  brush  all  the  bees  out,  and  they 
will  not  fight. 

Bees  have  done  better  in  the  country  than  in 
the  village,  as  our  village  is  nearly  overstocked. 
The  Spanish  Needle  is  a  good  honey-producing 
plant ;  also  a  tall  flower  called  Wild  Arti- 
choke.— It  has  been  very  dry  here  ;  but  rains 
have  gone  in  streaks.  Two  or  three  rains  come 
in  the  right  time,  would  have  been  worth  a 
thousniid  dollars  to  me.  The  white  clover  dried 
up  early.  Tlie  bees  visited  the  groceries  and 
were  lost  by  thousands.  My  bees  are  nearly  all 
Italians,  which  I  consider  the  best. 

I  gave  a  description  of  my  hive  in  the  Journal, 
last  year.  Every  one  uses  it  here.  It  costs 
about  four  dollars,  and  can  be  made  for  a  little 
less. 

We  have  had  no  frost  yet,  and  the  bees  are 
collecting  honey  still,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as 
the  Wild  Artichoke  lasts.  I  feed  my  bees  by 
taking  ofl"  one  of  the  boxes,  and  put  on  a  sau- 
cer with  some  pieces  of  comb  in  it.  Then  dis- 
solve sugar  and  fill  the  comb  and  saucer.  They 
will  take  it  up  every  night.  Feed  till  you  get 
them  heavy  enough. 


I  divided  ten  swarms,  and  they  did  well, 
though  I  divided  them  too  late  in  the  season. 
If  one  is  going  to  divide,  it  should  be  done 
early. 

Last  year  was  a  splendid  season  for  honey. 
Thirty-two  weak  stocks  gave  eighteen  swarms, 
and  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  of  honey. 

Dr.  II.  Chaffee. 

Tolono,  Ills.,  Oct.  3,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Beo  Journal.] 

White  Clover  crop. — Buckwheat   yielding  no 
Honey. 

'  Mr.  Editor  : — I  once  moi-e  take  up  my  pen' 
to  advocate  bee-keeping.  As  I  said  in  my  last 
article  that  my  apiai-y  was  increasing,  I  have 
now  ten  new  swarms  from  eleven  old  colonies, 
and  I  am  every  day  expecting  some  second  swarms 
to  issue,  as  queens  in  the  hives  that  sent  out 
swarms,  can  be  distinctly  heard  uttering  the 
word  "i)eep!  peep!"  and  according  to  more 
able  apiai-ians  than  myself,  that  is  the  true  sign 
that  second  swarms  will  issue  in  a  few  days,  if 
the  weather  be  favorable. 

The  other  morning  I  Avas  out  Avhere  my  bees 
are.  I  supi:>ose  you  have  a  strong  idea  of  what  I 
saw,  when  I  raised  up  one  of  my  stands.  There 
were  a  half  dozen  of  the  fattest  full  grOAvn  moth 
worms  almost  any  one  ever  saw.  They  were 
lying  back  in  all  their  glory,  after  gorging  them- 
selves with  the  rich  feast  on  which  they  no 
doubt  had  luxuriated.  I  made  short  work  of 
them,  however.  Those  round,  plump,  greasy- 
looking  fellows  seem  to  think,  from  all  appear- 
ance, that  they  are  lords  of  creation.  But  I 
soon  dislodged  them  from  their  snug  quarters, 
by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  iron  bar  made  for 
the  i^urpose.  "They  slept  rather  late  that  morn- 
ing, and  were  caught  up  with." 

The  piping  of  the  young  queen  was  something 
new  to  me.  I  told  some  of  my  bee-raising  friends 
of  it,  and  they  hooted  at  me,  calling  me  a  de- 
ceiver and  impostor.  I  referred  them  to  Mr. 
Langstroth' s  book,  and  Mr.  Quinby's,  and  told 
them  that  they  should  subscribe  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  or  even  read  it,  and  they  would 
find  that  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  young 
queen's  piping,  was  strictly  correct.  My  friend 
Mr.  K.  (whom  I  converted)  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  S.,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  take  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  "Why,"  replied  he, 
"they  can  print  anything  in  a  paper,  and  there 
are  fools  enough  to  believe  it."  I  have  known 
Mr.  S.  for  about  fourteen  years,  and  know  that 
he  has  had  bees  all  that  time.  Yet  he  has  not 
any  more  stands  now,  than  he  had  ten  years  ago. 
(It  is  no  wonder.) 

The  honey  product  of  this  season  seems  to  be 
good.  Bees  are  storing  great  quantities  of  sur- 
l^lus  honey.  The  weather  has  been  very  favor- 
able for  honey-gathering,  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
White  clover  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  last  fif- 
teen days,  and  will  probably  continue  till  the 
middle  of  July.  From  it  the  best  honey  is 
gathered.  In  the  spring  the  early  flowers  were 
cut  oft'  by  sleet,  which  fell  about  the  18th  of 
April. 
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I  am  now  preparing  to  sow  a  large  field  with 
buckwlieat,  exclusively  for  my  bees,  though 
some  writers  in  different  papers  state  that  the 
bees  do  not  get  any  honey  from  this  plant. 
Whether  it  is  a  honey-producing  plant  or  not, 
the  bees  seem  to  visit  it  as  regularly  when  in 
bloom,  as  if  there  was  something  about  it  they 
are  very  fond  of.  Perhaps  I  can  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject.  Last  fall  I  had  three  hives 
of  bees,  that  came  late,  while  nearly  all  the  other 
flowers  were  exhausted,  and  buckwheat  was 
their  only  resource  for  supplies  for  winter.  They 
worked  like  white-heads,  as  long  as  the  blos- 
soms lasted  ;  and  after  that  went  through  the 
winter  safely,  though  they  were  weak  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

I  will  now  give  my  opinion  on  ventilation,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  A.  Green.  My  mode  is  as  fol- 
lows :  I  leave  the  summer  entrance  open,  and 
also  upward  ventilation  all  winter.  I  have  always, 
heretofore,  wintered  my  bees  in  the  open  air.  If 
Mr.  Green  uses  hives  with  movable  caps,  he  can 
close  the  summer  entrance  and  take  off  the  sur- 
plus honey-boxes,  substitute  straw  or  fine  shav- 
ings in  their  stead,  and  replace  the  cap  as  before. 
This  is  the  best  way  that  I  have  yet  tried.  I  in- 
tend this  for  winter.  In  summer  I  give  them 
all  the  ventilation  needed — that  is,  I  leave  all 
the  ventilators  open. 

I  have  drawn  out  this  article  longer  than  I  in- 
tended, and  close  with  greeting  to  all  bee-keep- 
ing friends. 

T.H.  Woody. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Mo.,  June  18,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Juuraal.] 

Honey -producing  Plants. 

Mk.  Editor  : — Not  having  much  to  do,  at 
present,  I  thought  I  would  give  your  readers  an 
account  of  my  oliservation  and  trial  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  honey-plants  around  us  here.  It 
may  be  of  some  service  to  new  beginners,  as  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  I  could  hear  of  and  procure, 
that  were  reputed  valuable  for  producing  honey. 

Among  the  best  are  Alsike  clover,  Melilot 
clover.  White  Dutch  clover.  Borage,  and  Buck- 
wheat. These,  with  us,  just  fill  out  the  season 
from  June  to  October. 

The  plants  named  in  the  following  list,  I  do 
not  consider  of  any  account  here,  for  honey, 
viz.  :  White  Mustard,  Black  Mustard,  Rape, 
Chickory,  Mignonette,  Lucerne  Clover,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Plant.  Kale  did  not  come  into 
blossom,  and  I  cannot  speak  of  its  value  as  a 
honey-yielding  plant. 

R.  Miller. 

Eochelle,  111, 


Some  of  the  plants  named  as  of  no  value 
for  bees,  are  highly  praised,  in  other  locali- 
ties.— Ed. 


I  once  met  with  an  individual  whose  breath, 
shortly  after  he  was  stung,  had  the  same  odor 
with  the  venom  of  the  enraged  insect. — L.  L. 
Langstrotli. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Eocky  Mountain  Bee  Plant. 

(POLAJflSIA  PURrUREA.) 


Mr.  Editor  : — About  the  middle  of  August, 
by  invitation  of  Mr.  Alfred  Green,  of  Ames- 
bury,  a  friend  and  myself  visited  his  place  to 
see  the  bees  work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  bee 
plant.  We  arrived  there  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  found  the  plants  swarming 
with  bees  ;  one,  two,  and  in  some  cases  three 
bees  upon  the  same  flower. 

Mr.  Green  informed  us  that  they  were  still 
at  work  on  it,  the  day  before,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  It  was  amusing  to  see  them 
gather  pollen  from  it  while  on  the  wing,  the 
stamens  extending  so  lar  out  that  they  could 
not  reach  them  after  alighting  on  the  flower. 

The  plant  was  growing  on  a  rather  light  soil, 
not  highly  manured,  and  stood  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  branching  out  in  all  directions. 
Planted  in  the  spring,  it  comes  into  blossom 
soon  after  the  white  clover  disappears,  and  con- 
tinues until  killed  by  the  frost.  If  planted  in 
the  fall,  as  Mr.  G.  says  it  can  be,  it  would  blos- 
som much  earlier.  I  think  this  is  the  best 
plant  to  cultivate  for  bees,  as  it  fills  a  vacancy, 
(in  this  locality)  between  the  white  clover  and 
the  fall  flower. 

Alsike  clover  I  have  raised,  commencing  in 
1860  ;  and  find  that,  on  my  soil,  bees  prefer  it 
to  white  clover.  But  as  it  begins  and  ends  blos- 
soming at  tlie  same  time  with  white  clover,  it  is 
not  of  so  much  value  for  bees,  as  it  would  be  if 
it  came  a  montli  or  so  later. 

As  the  seed  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  bee  plant 
is  valuable  for  poultry,  and  probably  for  swine 
and  other  farm  stock,  when  made  into  meal,  it 
would  perhaps  pay  to  raise  it  for  the  seed  alone. 

Calvin  Rogers. 

West  Newbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Silk  Weed  or  Milk  Weed. 


Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  saw  in  the  Bee  Journal  for 
July  something  concerning  the  injuriousness  of 
the  silk  weed  or  milk  weecl.  After  reading  the 
article  it  struck  me  that  there  was  some  of  this 
weed  in  the  vicinity  of  my  apiary,  and  next  day 
set  about  to  search  for  it.  On  going  out  west, 
on  the  low  ground  on  the  prairie,  I  found  ten 
flowering  stems  of  this  weed,  and  seven  of  the  ten 
had  bees  fastened  on  them.  Some  of  these  bees 
were  dead,  and  some  still  living,  though  they 
could  not  leave  the  flowei's,  being  fastened  in 
them  by  their  hind  legs.  The  bees  seemed  to 
have  been  gathering  honey. 

Last  Monday,  as  I  was  going  to  a  neighbor's,  I 
saw  one  of  these  flowers,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  my  home.  I  stopped  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  bees  on  it,  and  found  an  Italian  just 
alive.  I  am  glad  there  are  not  many  of  this  spe- 
cies of  plants  in  this  neighborhood. 

R.  Miller. 

Eochelle,  Ills. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Honey  Dew. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  at  last  caught  the  chaps 
that  rain  down  wliat  is  called  honey-dew.  In 
localities  where  the  common  willow  grows,  I 
found  the  most.  On  the  Missouri  river  bottom, 
which  is  literally  covered  with  willows,  I  find  in 
June  and  July  they  are  covered  with  small 
insects,  which  at  a  certain  age  get  wings  and 
fly  off  in  large  swarms,  going  for  miles.  Some- 
times they  will  stop  in  the  air,  over  some  trees, 
and  tly  around  in  a  circle  for  an  hour.  If  you 
get  them  between  your  eye  and  tlie  sun,  you  will 
see  them  discharging  the  so-called  honey-dew. 
They  will  stop  in  one  place,  the  same  as  gnats  or 
mosquitoes,  which  you  have  often  seen  about  as 
high  as  a  man's  head. 

Now,  if  any  person  really  wants  to  test  the 
correctness  of  this,  let  him  go  to  a  willow  grove 
and  he  will  find  those  insects  for  willow  lice) 
just  before  sun-down ;  and  getting  the  willows 
between  kim  and  the  sun,  he  will  see  them 
rising  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  in  small 
squads,  and  collecting  till  they  form  a  large 
swarm.  Then  they  will  be  seen  discharging  con- 
tinually a  fluid  which  resembles  a  fine  sprinkle  of 
rain..  I  have  often  seen  tliose  same  insects  dis- 
charging a  fluid  on  a  limb,  where  they  were 
hatching ;  and  then  saw  large  ants,  wasps,  and 
yellow  jackets  working  on  it.  And  I  often 
wondered  how  it  got  on  the  very  tops  of  the 
trees,  where  no  insects  were  to  be  found.  I 
think  this  observation  will  settle  the  matter 
about  the  origin  of  honey-dew. 

Bees  have  done  very  poorly  here  until  now. 
The  golden  rod  is  in  full  bloom,  and  the  bees  are 
doing  well. 

11.  Faul. 

Council  Bluffs,  Sept.  G,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Caution. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Through  the  columns  of  your 
indispensable  Journal,  allow  me  to  say  to  my 
brother  bee-keepers,  and  "all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern," have  nothing  to  do  with  a  hive  called  the 
"Multilocular  Protoplastic  Protean  Hive," 
though  it  is  no  doubt  superior  to  any  or  all  you 
have  in  use.  Let  us  not  step  upward  only  one 
step  at  a  time  to  the  use  of  this  hitherto  excel- 
sior hive  ;  but  let  us  take  at  least  two  steps  at 
'once,  to  that  hive  and  those  new  principles  that 
"beat"  all.  Ye.s,  all  the  long  and  toilsome  labor  of 
a  Huber  and  a  Dzierzon  is  totally  eclipsed  ;  and 
entirely  snuffed  out  are  such  lights  as  Lang- 
strotli,  Gallup,  Quinby,  Wagner,  and  many 
others,  who  formerly  shone  so  brightly  as  "in- 
structors." Your  theories,  gentlemen,  are  for- 
ever "cast  in  endless  shade."  The  great  revo- 
lution of  nature  that  moves  all  things,  has  thrown 
before  my  vision  this  wonderful  apistical  domi- 
cile. I  have  scanned  it  closely,  and  now  let  me 
say  to  you.  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  talk  no  more 
of  laterally  movable  frames,   since  this  great 


hive  has '  'a  place  for  every  frame,  and  every  frame 
in  its  place."  And  you,  "far-famed  Gallup," 
say  no  more  of  division  boards  and  economy  of 
heat.  'Tis  useless,  as  these  frames  are  made  ex- 
tra large,  and  small  frames  for  surplus  set  in  the 
top  of  the  large  ones,  which  space  is  left  in  free 
communication  with  the  brooding  apartment, 
till  again  filled  with  surj)lus.  Speak  not,  Mr. 
"Wagner,  of  comi>actness  of  form,  as  this  mar- 
vellous habitation  stands  erect,  human  like. 
And  now  the  sturdy  German  (Dzierzon)  must 
yield  the  palm  and  transfer  it  over  into  Indian- 
apolis, (Ind.)  the  centre  of  bee-gravity— the  place 
where  one  hundred  colonies  are  made  from  one 
in  a  single  season  !  Can  Ave  not  plainly  see  the 
dawning  of  a  dny  when  "the  land  shall  flow 
with  honey, ' '  and  each  and  every  individual  will 
supply  himself  freely  with  this  "sweetest  of  all 
sweets,"  and  the  apiarian  turn  his  attention  else- 
where for  a  livelihood  ? 

James  Heddon. 
DoiDagiac,  MicMcjan. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Correction  Eequested. 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  alleged  error  of  statement  in  my  article 
on  page  72,  Vol.  VI.,  of  the  Bee  Journal,  wherein 
I  say,  "Mr.  Langstroth  was  among  the  flrst  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  bee-keepers  of 
America  the  invaluable  honey  extractor."  Now 
I  claim  that  the  statement  is  strictly  true.  Mr. 
Langstroth  Avas  among  the  first  to  introduce  the 
honey  extractor  to  the  notice  of  the  bee-keepers 
of  this  counti-y.  taking  vipon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  manufacturing  from  a  bare  descrii)tion, 
and  extensively  advertising  the  machines  for 
sale ;  thus  risking  pecuniary  loss  in  case  it 
should  prove  unpo2iular,  before  any  other  person 
in  this  country,  except  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  spent  a  single  dollar  upon 
them. 

Still,  in  order  to  give  every  man  due  credit 
for  any  assistance  given  to  bee  culture,  I  will 
here,  with  pleasure,  state  a  fact  in  this  connec- 
tion that  had  escaped  my  recollection  at  time 
of  writing  the  jirevious  article,  namely,  that  the 
first  mention  of  the  machine  of  Von  Hruschka 
in  the  English  language  was  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Gazette,*  page  85,  September  No.,  186G, 
edited  by  Rev.  E.  Van  Slyke,  in  an  article  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  the  editor.  And  to 
this  article,  M  r.  Langstroth  Avas  most  probably 
indebted  for  his  first  idea  of  the  honey  extractor, 
as  Mr.  Van  Slyke  writes  me  as  folloAvs — "Mr. 
Langstroth  himself,  who  visited  me  at  my  office 
the  very  next  month  after  the  publication, 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the 
article,  and  said  that  from  my  description  as 
published  he  Avas  about  to  construct  a  machine 
for  honey  extraction."  *&c. 

R.    BiCKFORD. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1870. 


♦Shortly  thereafter  merged  in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Why  are  Two  Queens  Sometimes  Found  in  One 
Eive? 


Mr.  Editor:— Mr.  A.  Green,  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal,  gives  an  account  of  tind- 
ing  two  queens  in  one  hive.  Other  correspond- 
ents have  also  given  us  their  knowledge  of  simi- 
lar facts  ;  but  none  have,  I  think,  given  us  any 
reasons  for  such  excei^tions. 

Last  fall  I  bought  an  Italian  queen  from  a 
reliable  breeder.  She  came  recommended  as  A 
No.  1.  I  received  her  on  the  8fch  of  September. 
All  the  workers  sent  with  her  were  dead,  except 
two  ;  and  she  was  herself  so  benumbed  by  cold 
that  I  had  quite  a  time  of  it  bringing  her  back  to 
vitality.  Finally  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  quite 
lively,  and  introduced  her  to  a  tolerably  weak 
swarm.  On  the  10th  of  October  finely  marked 
Italians  were  flying  in  front  of  the  hive.  I 
spared  no  pains  in  wintering.  (I  winter  out-of- 
doors.)  In  April  she  had  filled  three  cards  of 
brood.  I  then  gave  her  a  card  of  drone-comb. 
She  would  not  look  at  it,  and  I  moved  it  back 
and  put  in  its  place  a  card  of  worker-comb, 
which  she  filled  with  eggs  almost  instanter.  I 
then  i)ut  the  drone-comb  in  the  middle  of  the 
cluster,  and  got  about  fifty  drones.  Of  course  I 
was  stimulating,  and  kept  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
hive.  I  put  in  other  worker-comb,  but  she  re- 
fused to  lay  any  more.  I  then  took  out  a  frame 
to  start  a  nucleus,  and  in  about  a  week  after,  when 
examining  the  old  stock,  I  found  queen  cells 
started  and  the  old  queen  on  the  comb,  appar- 
ently all  right.  In  due  course  a  young  queen 
was  hatched,  and  after  destroying  the  queen-cells, 
she  remained  with  the  old  queen  ten  days  before 
she  was  fertilized,  and  at  least  a  week  after  she 
was  laying.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  old 
queen  v/as  gone. 

Now,  what  does  this  prove?  Simply  that  the 
queen  was  chilled  in  coming  by  mail,  which 
interfered  with  her  prolificness,  rendering  her 
supersedure  a  necessity  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  colony.  She  was  tolerated  in  the  hive  by 
the  new  queen  and  bees,  having  lost  that  distinct 
individuality  peculiar  to  the  queen  bee,  and  con- 
sequently become  to  them  (the  workers  and 
young  queen)  no  more  than  a  common  bee.  I 
cannot  help  but  conclude  that  when  such  excep- 
tions occur,  the  course  relatively  is  the  same. 
Frederick  Crathorne. 

Bethlehem,  lotea,  Oct.  9,  1870. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Coming  Convention. 


It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  bee-keeper,  that  a  small  colony  should 
be  confined  to  a  small  space,  if  we  wish  the  bees 
to  work  with  the  greatest  enei-gy,  and  offer  the 
stoutest  resistance  to  their  numerous  enemies. 
Bees  do  most  unquestionably  "abhor  a  vacuum," 
if  it  is  one  which  they  can  neither  fill,  warm, 
nor  defend.  Let  the  prudent  bee-master  keep 
his  stocks  strong,  and  they  will  do  more  to 
defend  themselves  against  all  intruders,  than  he 
can  possibly  do  for  them,  even  though  he  spend 
his  whole  time  in  watching  and  assisting  them. — 
Langstroth. 


Mr.  Editor  : — AYe  would  like  to  attend  the 
prospective  convention  of  bee-keepers,  which  is 
to  assemble  the  coming  fall  or  winter,  and  to 
take  by  the  hand  some  of  the  many  correspond- 
ents we  have  followed  through  the  columns  of 
your  Journal,  and  hear  their  opinions  by  the 
word  of  mouth,  but  we  must  forego  that  pleasure 
at  present.  We  are  poor  and  have  not  straight- 
ened up  yet  the  ravages  of  war.  We  are  rebuild- 
ing as  fast  as  our  means  will  admit,  and  hope  in 
a  few  years  more  to  see  our  once  desert  looking 
country  "blo.ssom  as  the  rose."  We  have  lost 
our  substance,  the  toil  of  years,  and  in  bee  par- 
lance, though  driven  out  and  robbed  of  comb 
and  honey,  are  allowed  to  return  in  a  bad  season, 
to  recuperate. 

When  these  bee  conventions  become  yearly  in 
our  country,  (and  I  hope  they  will, )  we  will  be 
sure  to  attend,  if  within  the  range  of  our  flight. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  diftercnt  speci- 
mens of  honey  and  bees  which  should  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  ahead  of  anything  to  see  except 
the  phiz  of  Novice,  Gallup,  Grimm,  and  their 
ilk,  side  by  side  the  difterent  hives  in  working 
order.  A  great  majority  of  the  hives  with  mova- 
ble frames  are  patented,  many  are  not,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  them  on  exhibition,  opened, 
and  the  points  of  excellence  each  contains, 
shown.  We  don't  mean  the  sub-venders  of  dif- 
ferent patents,  who  are  travelling  over  the  coun- 
try, and  attend  at  the  difterent  fall  fairs,  who 
never  kept  or  owned  a  hive  of  bees,  know  noth- 
ing of  "the  nature  and  habit  of  the  insects,  and. 
who  move  up  to  you  and  talk  as  learnedly  on  the 
bee  as  Langstroth  or  Dzierzon  could  ;  but  men  of 
experience  and  veracity,  who  have  tried  and  used 
for  several  seasons  the  hive  on  exhibition,  through 
poor  as  well  as  rich  harvests  ;  and  hives  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  capacity,  which  you  could 
criticise,  and  the  good  qualities,  or  the  real  or 
imaginary  defects  of  which  a  man  might  point 
out,  without  danger  of  being  called  a  mutton- 
head  and  ignoramus.  There  are  several  different 
patents  in  our  country,  and  if  they  are  not  thrown 
over  the  fence  the  first  season,  they  are  sure  to 
go  the  way  of  all  trash  the  second.  Some  un- 
fortunate purchasers  try  to  get  their  mousy  back 
by  transforming  the  hives  into  troughs  to  feed 
the  cow  in  ;  otliers  convert  them  into  boxes  for 
hen-nests.  In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  it 
is  through  the  ignorance  of  the  keepers  that  they 
do  not  succeed. 

One  year  ago,  Esq.  Boring,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  from  one  of  our  rural  districts,  thought  to 
outstrip  his  neighbors  in  honey  and  bee-keeping, 
and  ordered  a  hive  with  which  you  could  control 
swarming,  catch  the  drones,  keep  out  moths,  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  what  its  owner  didn't  claim 
for  it.  Draw  out  the  chamber,  take  out  honey 
enough  for  supper,  and  replace  the  drawer,  and 
all  is  right,  nice,  and  snug  !  I  believe  they  call 
it  the  Buck-eye,  patented  by  Mitchell.  Esq.  Boring 
was  eager  to  have  bees  in,  and  couldn't  wait  for 
a  natural  swarm,  but  drove  in  a  fine  stock.  He 
was  so  well  pleased  with  it  and  its  workings,  that 
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he  Buck-eyed  his  whole  apiary  ;  and  upon  inquiry 
a  few  days  since,  he  informed  nie  that  he  would 
lose  nearly  all  his  bees.  The  first  time  he  drew 
out  the  chamber  everything  worked  fine.  The 
second  time  it  was  rather  tight  and  glued  up.  A 
month  after  that  he  thougb.t  it  would  take  a  small 
yoko  of  steers  to  pull  out  the  chamber  of  frames, 
and  during  the  summer  nearly  the  whole  fell  a 
prey  to  the  moth-miller.  However,  he  should  not 
condemn  the  hive  after  this  slight  trial.  It  has 
been  an  unusually  poor  season,  and  none  but  the 
strongest  stocks  stored  any  surplus. 

W.  P.  Henderson. 
Murfrecshoro,  Penna.,  Oct.  G,  1870. 


[For  the  AiiiPrican  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Queen  ITnrseiy. 


Under  the  above  heading,  Mr.  Gallup,  in  the 
Journal  for  October,  gives  his  experience  with 
the  queen  nursery,  which,  with  him,  appears  to 
be  a  perfect  success.  I  wish  to  give  my  expe- 
rience, and  ask  Mr.  Gallup  and  others  why  it  is 
so  different  from  his. 

I  made  fifty  cages  1^  X  1|  X  13  inches,  four 
sides  of  very  thin  wood,  and  one  side  covered 
Avith  wire  gauze,  and  the  other  with  a  piece  of 
glass  slipped  in  grooves  in  the  two  wooden  sides, 
so  as  to  be  moved  up  or  down  for  a  door.  In 
each  of  these  cages  I  i:)laced  a  piece  of  honey  in 
comb  (unsealed),  with  tlie  cells  in  natural  posi- 
tion ;  and  then  placed  the  cages  in  frames,  on 
slots  inserted  across  them,  so  as  to  hold  three 
tiers  of  six  each,  or  eighteen  to  a  frame.  I  then 
took  out  two  centre  frames  from  good,  strong 
hives,  and  put  one  of  these  frames  containing 
cages  in  their  place.  Some  very  strong  colonies, 
some  were  medium.  To  some  I  gave  upward 
ventilation,  by  leaving  off"  the  honey  boxes  and 
raising  the  cap.  On  others  I  left  the  honey 
boxes.  I  then  awaited  the  result.  Some  queens 
hatched  in  fourteen  days  from  starting  the  cell ; 
some  in  sixteen  days;  two  or  Ihree  in  twenty- 
four  days  ;  and  some  never  hatched. 

Many  of  the  young  queens  died  in  the  cages 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
hatching ;  very  few  lived  to  be  five  days  old — 
the  time  given  by  many  writers  for  them  to  mate 
with  the  drones  ;  only  six  or  seven  ovit  of  about 
one  hundred  lived  two  weeks.  The  queens, 
when  first  liatched,  were  put  in  fertilizing  cages 
such  as  described  by  N.  C.  Mitchell,  but  never 
were  fertilized. 

Now  Mr.  Editor,  will  Mr.  Gallup  or  some  one 
else  tell  me  why  my  experience  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  Mr.  G.  ? 

Sister  cells,  cut  from  the  same  comb  as  some 
of  those  that  were  put  in  the  cages,  hatched  in 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  were  duly  fertil- 
ized, and  are  now  alive  and  well.  Hence  it 
could  not  be  any  defect  in  the  stocks  they  were 
raised  from.  In  some  of  the  cages,  I  put  two 
or  three  workers,  to  feed  the  young  queens  ;  but 
still  the  latter  would  die,  and  leave  the  workers 
to  eat  the  honey  left  in  the  cages. 

If  queens  require  any  other  food  than  honey, 
why  did  not  the  bees  give  it  to  them  through  the 


wire  gauze  on  which  they  clustered  in  great 
numbers?  Some  of  the  cages  were  put  in  colo- 
nies that  had  fertile  queens  at  liberty,  but  most 
of  them  were  put  in  queenless  hives. 

The  cells  were  mostly  put  in  on  the  ninth  day 
from  starting  the  cell. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  replies  to  this  in  the 
next  number  of  American  Bee  Journal. 

H.  Nesbit. 

Cyntldana,  Ky. 


[For  The  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Do  the  Eight! 

Friend  Bickford,  I  wish  to  shake  your  honest 
fist! 

Your  matter  is  sound,  your  argument  just  ! ! 

To  render  substantial  aid  to  our  "venerable 
Tutor"  is  an  imperative  duty.  Let  us  see  to  it 
then,  at  once,  and 

DO  THE  RIGHT ! 

I  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  enlarge  on  the  subject, 
being  "only  an  Englishman." 

Walter  Hewson. 
Wick7utm-breaux,  Kent,  England,  Sept.  28, 1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  African  Honey  Tree. — Inquiry. 

In  the  ''Poultry  Bulletin,''  J.  M.  Wade,  of 
Philadelphia,  writes — "A  man,  I  can  hardly  say 
gentleman,  canre  into  the  store  yesterday,  with 
seventy-one  humming  birds,  which  he  had  shot 
the  day  before  in  his  own  yard.  He  said  some 
years  ago  he  brought  a  honey  tree  from  Africa, 
and  thousands  (»f  humming  birds  would  come  to 
it  in  one  day.     Where  did  so  many  come  from  ?" 

As  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  bee  culture 
to  know  what  can  be  leai-ned  about  the  honey  tree 
of  Africa,  will  some  one  who  is  informed  give 
the  readers  of  the  Ajierican  Bee  Journal  his 
knowledge  of  it  ?  stating  its  growth,  whether  bees 
visit  it,  its  uses,  whether  it  is  hardy,  length  of 
time  in  flower,  in  what  month  and  at  what  age  it 
blooms,  and  how  it  is  propagated  ? 

E.  Parmly. 

New  York. 


Early  in  October,  I  examine  carefully  all  my 
hives,  to  see  that  they  are  in  suitable  condition 
for  wintering.  If  any  need  feeding,  they  are  fed 
at  this  time.  If  any  have  too  much  vacant 
room,  I  partition  off  that  part  of  the  hive  which 
they  do  not  need.  I  always  expect  to  find  some 
brood  in  every  healthy  hive  at  this  time,  and  if 
in  any  I  find  none,  and  ascertain  that  it  is  queen- 
less,  I  either  at  once  break  it  up,  or  if  it  is  strong 
in  numbers,  supply  it  with  a  queen,  by  adding  to 
it  some  feebler  stock.  If  bees,  however,  are 
properly  attended  to,  at  the  season  when  their 
young  queens  are  impregnated,  a  queenless 
colony  will  seldom  be  found,  in  the  fall. 

Langstroth. 
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^i^^^  The  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Semlilsch  is 
not  at  Gratz,  in  Stj'ria,  as,  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
omission,  was  erroneously  stated  in  our  last  issue; 
but  at  Strasgang  near  Gratz. 


The  attention  of  those  who  are  unfortunately 
suffering  from  the  prevalence  of  foul-brood  in  their 
apiaries,  will  doubtless  be  arrested  by  the  communi- 
cation, in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  from  Dr.  Abbe, 
of  New  Bedford  (Mass.),  announcing  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  curing  that  disease,  as  it  existed  in 
several  of  his  colonies  ;  and  that  an  efficient  and 
easily  applicable  remedy  has  at  length  been  devised 
for  the  dreaded  and  devastating  evil.  Dr.  Abbe  de- 
serves the  cordial  thanks  of  bee-keepers,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  for  so  generously  and  promptly 
making  known  his  remedy  and  the  mode  of  admiois- 
teriug  it. 


Last  fall  we  suggested  to  those  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  bees  with  winter  food  to  add  a 
portion  of  glycerine  to  sugar  syrup  or  dissolved  candy, 
to  prevent  crystillization  ;  and  we  learn  that  it  was 
advantageously  used.  We  have  since  learned  that 
gum  tragacanth  is  now  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  some  of  the  German  bee-keepers.  This  gum, 
dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  thick  mucilage,  which 
may  not  mingle  so  readily  with  the  food  as  glycerine 
does  ;  and  the  latter  is  hence  a  more  manageable  and 
probably  cheaper  article,  especially  as  it  forms  besides 
an  excellent  spring  stimulant,  though  still  too  high- 
priced  to  be  freely  used. 


A  bee-keeping  friend  has  i^rocured  for  us  a  quan- 
tity of  seed  of  the  Partridge  Pea  (  Cassia  chamacrysta) 
mentioned  by  one  of  our  western  correspondents, 
(Mr.  Ingels,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,)  as  an  excellent 
honey  plant.  It  was  in  bloom  here  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  frequented  by 
that  bees,  in  crowds,  all  the  time. 

This  plant  is  usually  classed  among  weeds,  and 
where  it  occurs,  is  regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the 
pests  of  the  farm  ;  but  as  it  is  an  annual,  it  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  by  proper  management, 
when  its  presence  is  undesirable.  Blooming  during 
the  interval  between  spring  and  fall  pasturage,  it  con- 
stitutes an  important  resource  for  bees,  here  and  in 
other  districts,  at  a  period  when  the  native  vegetation 
fails  to  furnish  supplies. 

lu  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  Greenfield  of 
Virginia  speaks  of  tlie  Partridge  Pea  as  furnishing 
means  to  recruit  worn-out  lands,  by  its  decomposition 


in  the  soil  when  plowed  under.  It  was,  we  understand, 
originally  introduced  for  that  purpose,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Stoddert,  while 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  and  it  would  probably  answer 
well  as  a  substitute  for  red  clover,  where  from  poverty 
of  soil,  the  latter  could  not  yet  be  grown. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  the  seed  among  bee- 
keepers desiring  to  make  trial  of  the  plant,  and  if 
successful,  will  state  particulars  in  our  next. 


We  learn  from  Mr.  Adam  Grimm,  of  Jefferson 
(Wis.,)  that  his  crop  of  surplus  honey,  this  year,  is 
over  15,000  lbs.,  and  that  he  "could  take  at  least 
10,000  lbs.  more  from  his  hives,  and  still  leave  the 
stocks  heavy  enough  to  winter  well."  Such  a  result 
as  this  must  be  calculated  to  unsettle  the  notions  of 
those  who  "■  have  kept  bees  many  years,  and  Iciiow 
there  is  nothing  to  be  made  by  it !" 


We  intended  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Bee-keepers  at  Indianapolis,  showing  when  and  where 
it  originated,  and  what  were  the  obvious  motives  and 
objects  of  those  most  active  in  the  business.  But  as 
it  appears  to  be  a  "  fixed  fact"  now  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  time  and  placed  designated, 
we  shall  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  hunting  up 
musty  records  in  the  limbs  of  things  forgotten. 


(I^  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  have 
learned  incidentally  that  it  was  resolved  at  Utica  iq 
the  N.  E.  Bee-keepers  Association  to  hold  another 
Convention  elsewhere,  though  particulars  have  not 
reached  us.  We  sincerely  regret  this  proceeding  on 
various  accounts. 


COERESPONDENOE  OF  THE  BEE  JOUENAL. 


Trenton,  Ills.,  Sept.  13,  1870.— The  forepart  of 
this  season  1  think  was  the  poorest  I  ever  saw  in  this 
neighborhood.  Last  winter  was  a  very  warm  and 
open  one,  and  the  bees  dwindled  down  very  much,  so 
that  nearly  all  stocks  were  quite  weak  before  spring. 
Then  we  had  a  severe  snow  storm  on  the  17th  of 
April,  with  two  or  tliree  freezing  niglits,  that  killed 
nearly  all  the  peach  blossoms  ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  cold  high  winds  througli  May.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  June  there  was  cloudy,  drizzling,  chilly 
weather,  so  that  bees  could  not  fly  more  than  about 
half  the  time.  The  consequence  of  all  this  v/as,  late 
swarms  and  very  few  of  them.  Not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  stocks  swarmed,  and  many  of  the  latest 
of  them  starved.  It  was  very  dry  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  13th  of  August.  Then,  for  a  week,  it 
rained  nearly  every  day  ;  at  the  end  of  which  some 
of  my  hives  had  not  more  than  a  pound  of  honey 
remaining.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  doing 
very  well.    Most  of  my  hives  were  filled  up,  so  that 
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they  commeuced  -working  in  the  surplus  boxes  about 
the  middle  of  last  week,  and  some  of  them  have  now 
as  much  as  fifteen  pounds  in  the  boxes. 

I  would  like  Novice  to  tell  us  bow  he  gets  his 
board  and  frame  into  the  top  of  his  hive,  if  his  hives 
are  all  of  one  size,  f  have  a  few  of  the  two-story 
hives  made  by  the  National  Bee-hive  Company  at  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  and  I  cannot  get  a  frame  into  the 
top  story  in  any  other  way  than  perpendicular,  as  the 
top  bar  of  the  frame  is  longer  than  the  inside  of  the 
hive.  I  have  tried  one  to  see  how  it  would  work. — 
C.  T.  Smith. 

DowAGiAC,  Mich.,  Sept.  12— We  have  had  just  half 
a  surplus  honey  harvest,  here,  this  season.  Since  I 
have  been  in  the  bee  business,  I  have  learned  that  the 
surplus  harvest  depends  entirely  upon  the  clover  and 
basswood  blossoms,  in  this  vicinity  ;  which  is  proba- 
bly the  case  all  over  the  State.  When  we  have  a  wet 
season  clover  fails,  but  basswood  produces  well ;  and 
when  a  dry  season,  vice  versa.  Reverses  from 
abundance  to  starvation  take  place  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other.  I  am  located  now  in  the  midst  of 
clover  and  basswood,  together  with  the  best  spring 
and  fall  pasturage  I  have  ever  seen.  After  losing 
seven- eighths  of  my  bees  last  winter,  you  can  easily 
guess  the  condition  of  the  remaining  six  colonics. 
Four  of  them  were  merely  skeletons,  and  the  other 
two  very  inferior  stocks.  Yet,  with  the  aid  of  a 
three  cent  feeder  of  my  own  invention,  (which  works 
to  perfection,)  and  one  and  a  fourth  dollar's  worth 
of  sugar,  I  have  succeeded  in  marketing  five  hundred 
and  twenty-three  (523)  pounds  of  box  honey ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  old  combs  have  increased  my  stock 
to  twenty-two  (22)  colonies,  all  strong  and  heavy — 
too  heavy  I  fear,  for  their  own  good ;  and  I  have  as 
yet  no  emptying  machine.  This,  I  think,  is  doing 
very  well  (see  Langstroth's  "Hive  and  Honey  Bee," 
page  ITT)  for  a  bee-keeper  of  only  two  years'  experi- 
ence.— 1  came  near  forgetting  to  mention  that  I  have 
Italianized  all  my  new  stocks.  I  use  top-bar  hives 
mostly.  Am  using  four  or  five  frame  hives  on  the 
sly  ! — J.  Heddon. 

Winchester,  Iowa,  Sept.  13. — The  season  of  18T0 
has  not  been  any  of  the  best  here,  nor  of  the  poorest 
either,  as  swarming  and  honey  gathering  has  been 
moderately  good.  The  American  Bee  Journal  well 
deserves  the  support  of  bee-keepers. — I.  N.  Waltek. 

Rochelle,  Ills.,  Sept.  17.  —  This  has  been  the 
poorest  season  that  we  have  had  here  for  some  years. 
I  got  only  five  new  swarms  from  forty  stands,  and 
merely  one  hundred  pounds  of  honey.  Since  the  buck- 
wheat came  into  blossom  the  bees  have  done  well.  They 
will  average  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  stand  ;  and  that 
is  doing  very  well,  iu  such  a  year  as  this  has  been. 
Alsikeclover  is  now  iu  blossom,  and  the  bees  are 
working  very  busily  on  it. — R.  Miller. 

Breespokt,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20.— My  bees  have  done 
well  in  gathering  honey,  this  season ;  but  gave  me 
no  swarms  during  swarming  time. — J.  H.  Hadsell. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Sept.  28. — I  have  one  hundred 
and  ninety  colonies  of  bees  that  have  done  well  this 
year,  and  are  in  fine  condition  for  winter.  I  stored 
away  one  hnndred  and  twenty-nine  colonies  in  my 
cellar  last  fall,  and  the  same  number  came  out  in 
good  order  in  the  spring.  I  sold  them  ofi"  to  about 
one  hundred,  from  which  I  came  one  to  winter  with 
the  above  number  (190),  principdly  Italians. 

Enclosed  please  find  specimen  of  a  bee  plant. 
What  is  it  ?  It  blooms  from  first  of  July  to  last  of 
August  profusely  and  is  visited  by  bees  thrice  as  much 
as  buckwheat.     I  have  tried  borage,  mclilot,  alsike, 


mustard,  and  find  nothing  to  equal  it.  I  calculate  to 
cultivate  it,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  and  full  trial. 
I  have  secured  about  a  peek  of  seed.  The  great 
advantage  is  that  it  blooms  at  a  time  when  most 
needed  in  this  country.  I  grew  it  this  year  alongside 
of  buckwheat  that  bloomed  at  the  same  time. — S. 
Ingels. 

[Tlie  plant  enclosed  is  the  Cassia  chamcccrista  or 
Partridge  Pea.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  in  most 
sandy  soil,  and  is  common  in  the  south.  It  grows 
here  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  (the  Ana- 
costia),  and  bees  derive  plentiful  supplies  of  forage 
from  it  during  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  summer,  and 
it  is  then  almost  their  only  resource.  They  gather 
poUeu  from  the  blossoms,  but  the  honey  is  secreted 
by  a  small  cupshaped  gland  situated  below  the  lowest 
pair  of  leafiets,  and  is  sujiplied  abundantly  for  a  long 
period. — Some  of  the  farmer's  here-abouts  alfect  to 
consider  it  a  pernicious  and  ineradicable  weed ;  but 
as  it  is  an  annual  and  known  to  be  an  excellent  ferti- 
lizer when  plowed  under,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
slovenly  management  not  to  be  able  to  subdue  it 
readily  where  not  wanted. — Ed.] 

Vervilla,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24. — I  consider  the  Journal 
cheap  at  any  price  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  wish  it 
could  be  published  oftener. — Dr.  J,  M.  Bell. 

Warsaw,  Minn.,  Oct.  3. — This  has  been  a  poor 
season  for  bees  here,  except  in  basswood  time. — L.  B. 
Aldrich. 

Cedarville,  Ills.,  Oct.  5. — My  bees  have  done 
well  this  season. — Robert  Jones. 

Meredith,  Pa.,  Oct.  4. — Bees  did  very  well  on 
white  clover  in  this  section  this  season,  but  very 
poorly  on  buckwheat.  My  sixty  stocks  did  not  give 
me  sixty  pounds  of  buckwheat  honey  surplus,  all 
told ;  although  they  are  all  in  good  condition  for 
wintering. 

I  do  not  think  that  alsike  clover  has  been  over- 
estimated for  bee  pasturage.  I  had  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  it  this  season,  and  I  never  saw  a  piece  of 
land  so  covered  with  bees  as  that  was  while  it  was  in 
bloom,  and  they  gathered  honey  from  it  very  fast. — 
M.  Wilson. 

Orchard,  Iowa,  Oct.  6. — It  is  raining  heavily  to- 
day, yet  the  weather  is  warm  and  we  have  not  had  a 
particle  of  frost  yet.  Bees  have  done  storing  surplus 
honey  for  the  season. — I  shall  give  the  result  of  the 
season's  operations  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  time.  At 
present  I  am  up  4  A.  M.,  and  do  not  get  home  till  8 
and  sometimes  9  o'clock  P.  M.  I  must  have  a  little 
relaxation  from  such  excessive  hard  labor,  before  I 
can  confine  or  control  my  thoughts  sufliciently  to 
write  for  publication.  From  the  past  season's  opera- 
tions witli  the  honey  extractor,  I  can  endorse  all  that 
Novice  claims  over  and  above  the  old  mode  of  getting 
surplus  in  the  comb — E.  Gallup. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  6. — The  season  for  bees 
has  been  remarl^able.  Commencing  well,  the  dry 
weather  soon  made  forage  very  scarce  during  the 
blooming  of  clover  and  basswood,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  September  there  little  or  no  surplus  stored,  and  all 
the  colonies  were  very  light.  But  during  that  month, 
mostly  after  the  fifteenth,  the  bees  gathered  honey  as 
fast  or  faster  than  they  ever  do  in  this  locality  in 
June.  It  was  obtained  from  the  wild  aster  ;  and  the 
stocks  are  now  heavy  and  in  fine  condition  for  winter. 
Even  now  there  seems  to  be  no  cessation  of  their 
labors.  This  is  true  of  all  the  neighboring  towns  ; 
nearly  every  hive  iu  them  having  been  examined  by 
me  during  my  professional  drives. — E.  P.  Abbe. 
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[ForTho  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  May  Progress  be  Taught  ? 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  columns  of  the  Bee 
Journal  are  made  the  medium  of  disseminating 
apicultural  knowledge,  by  asking  and  answering 
questions,  I  have  this  question  to  ask  in  refer- 
ence to  the  class  of  bee-keepers  who  use  box 
and  gum  exclusively.  How  shall  we  reach 
these,  and  dispense  the  necessary  knowledge 
among  them  ?  Let  us  endeavor  to  devise  some 
effective  means.  Your  Journal  is  doing  the 
work  as  far  as  they  can  be  induced  to  take  and 
study  it ;  but  the  number  is  comparatively  limi- 
ted. Many  of  these  people,  when  they  see  an 
improved  bee-hive,  unconsciously  exclaim  to  the 
owner,    who    happens   to   be   a    practical    bee- 

"Mr."  B.— What  do  you  call  that?" 

B.   "That,  sir,  is  a  bee-hive." 

Q.  "What  do  you  have  so  many  sticks  in  it 
for?" 

B.  "Those  are  what  we  call  frames  for  the 
bees  to  build  their  combs  on  ;  each  frame  sepa- 
rately giving  theni  the  means  by  which  the  combs 
may  be  removed  from  the  hive,  for  the  purjiose 
of  making  artificial  swarms,  furnishing  honey 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor  colonies  and  strength- 
ening weak  ones." 

Here  the  querist  exclaims  in  perfect  amaze- 
ment :  "  What  will  the  bees  be  doing  while  you 
are  lifting  their  combs  out?" 

B.  "  If  you  treat  the  bees  right  they  will  not 
harm  you  ;  besides  we  can  have  "^  protection, 
made  of  wire  cloth,  or  what  is  more  handy,  a 
piece  of  bobbinet  to  place  over  the  face  ;  and  by 
keeping  the  hands  wet,  the  bees  will  not  sting, 
unless  they  are  badly  treated." 

Q.  "What  a  fool  I  have  been.  I  have  kept 
bees  all  my  life,  and  never  before  knew  what  I 
needed.  I  sujipose  if  you  can  lift  out  the  combs, 
as  you  say  you  can,  you  could  find  the  king's 
house  and  perhaps  the  king  himself?" 

B.   "  There  is  no  such  bee  in  the  hive." 

Q.  "  What !  no  king  bee  !  Why  I  always  un- 
derstood that  a  colony  of  bees  without  a  king 
and  ruler,  whose  mandates  are  strictly  obeyed, 
will  not  be  worth  anything." 

B.  "The  bee  you  allude  to  is  the  mother  of 
the  colony  and  is  called  the  queen  ;  but  she  has 
no  house  or  particular  spot  in  the  hive  in  which 
she  dwells.  The  woiker-bees,  however,  con- 
struct what  are  called  queen-cells,  in  which 
queens  are  reared  ;  but  they  never  remain  in 
them,  except  only  while  in  embryo." 

Q.  "  Why,  Mr.  B.,  you  seem  to  know  as  much 
about  bees  as  the  man  I  heard  a  neighbor  speak 
of.  He  said  there  was  a  man  living  in  Iowa  that 
reared  king  bees  {perhaps  you  would  call  them 
queen  bees)  of  a  superior  and  different  kind  from 
the  common  bee,  and  brought  from  some  other 
country." 

B.  "  Yes,  we  rear  our  own  queens,  or  in  other 
words  we  cause  the  bees  to  do  so,  by  our  artifi- 
cial process.  This  we  do  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  fertilized  qireens  to  old  stocks,  when 
their  queens  are  taken  away,  as  is  the  case  in 
producing  artificial  swarms." 


Q.  "Then  you  can  make  bees  swarm,  and  rear 
queens  at  your  will?" 

B.   "Yes." 

Q.  "  But  do  you  never  find  a  hive  that  is  not 
in  the  notion  of  swarming?  I  always  thought 
that  bees  knew  when  they  wanted  to  swarm, 
better  than  man  did." 

B.  "  Bees  have  only  instinct,  and  were  not  in- 
tended in  the  beginning  to  produce  their  own 
swarms.  They  were  created  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  and  if  that  had  been  the  way  swarms  were 
intended  to  be  made,  they  would  be  made  in 
conformity  with  natural  laws  that  govern  them, 
and  swarming  would  always  be  successfully  per- 
formed in  perfection.  Man  was  given  knowl- 
edge, by  means  of  which  it  was  intended  he 
should  manage  his  bees  in  his  own  way,  inde- 
pendent of  any  will  they  may  have.  The  i^enalty 
for  man's  neglect  in  this  respect  is  the  loss  of  his 
bees  in  various  ways — such  as  swarming  and 
departing  to  parts  unknown,  loss  of  queen,  ex- 
termination by  robbing,  &c.  Man,  therefore, 
endowed  with  knowledge  and  judgment,  knows 
more  of  the  management,  for  his  benefit,  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  hive,  than  the  bees,  with 
mere  instinct,  can  possibly  know." 

Q.  "I  perceive,  sir,  that  these  are  the  days  of 
our  ignorance  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  though 
I  was  never  able  to  see  it  till  now.  Some  of  my 
neighbors,  a  few  years  ago,  purchased  bees  wliicli 
were  in  common  boxes  and  gums.  They  brought 
them  hume  and  set  them  down  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  yard  or  garden,  to  live  or  die,  as  they 
might  or  could,  with  no  attention  whatever,  ex- 
cept when  the  time  came  to  secure  some  of  their 
delicious  stores,  which,  with  shame  I  confess,  is 
the  practice  in  all  the  neighborhood  now." 

B.  "Your  statement  is  only  too  true,  if  in- 
deed the  facts  are  not  wor.se." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  questions  asked 
by  common  bee-keepers. 

While  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  has 
given  power  to  water  in  the  form  of  steam, 
causing  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  alive  with 
machinery  and  wheels  that  are  almost  daily  cir- 
cumscribing its  surface  at  lightning  speed — yea, 
the  lightning  itself  has,  as  it  were,  been  snatched 
from  the  heavens  and  made  to  do  the  bidding  of 
man — yet  the  bee-hive,  till  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  in  a  measure  remained  as  it  may  have 
been  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  invention  of 
the  frames  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  bee- 
keeping, by  means  of  which  we  have  advanced 
step  by  step  up  the  hill  of  science  to  the  present 
advanced  stage,  while  progression  still  looms  up 
and  fades  away  in  the  distance.  The  mysteries 
of  the  hive  that  remained  hidden  from  the  be- 
ginning till  now,  are,  many  of  them,  solved  and 
being  solved,  and  all  the  various  causes  of  the 
destruction  of  colonies  plainly  disclosed.  The 
practical  man,  properly  informing  himself,  need 
not  lose  a  hive  ;  while,  in  the  old  way,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  bees  kei^t  in  the  country 
are  lost  every  year.  While  we  have  reached 
these  advances,  there  are  many  things  yet  in 
embryo,  that  will  be  reached  by  and  by — such 
as  the  control  of  fertilization,  which  enables  the 
bee-keeper  to  select  both  queens  and  drones,  and 
secure  the  purity  of  the  race  we  prefer  to  cuiti- 
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vate.  We  also  expect  a  forcing-box,  hiver,  and 
swarmer,  all  combined  ;  and  means  which  will 
enable  the  bee-keeper  to  compel  a  plurality  of 
queens  in  every  colony,  without  division,  in  the 
same  apartment. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  which 
was  simply  to  start  the  inquiry — how  shall  we 
reach,  and  dispense  the  necessary  knowledge 
among  those  who  still  keej)  their  bees  in  unim- 
proved hives?  The  State  governments  should 
foster  bee  culture  as  they  foster  other  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Why  not  have  a  separate  de- 
partment for  bee  culture  in  every  State,  under  the 
charge  of  a  man  qualified  to  suiierintend  it  and 
difiusc  its  advantages  in  the  community?  In 
some  of  the  German  States  the  number  of  hives 
will  average  hundreds  to  the  square  mile,  and 
that  too  in  soil  comj^aratively  sterile.  How  was 
this  brought  about  ?  Simply  by  encouraging  and 
fostering  tlie  business.  And  cannot  the  Ameri- 
can States  produce  the  same  results?  Millions 
of  barrels  of  honey  go  to  waste  annually  in  this 
country,  merely  from  the  want  of  Ijees  to  gather 
the  nectar  of  flowers.  What,  say  you,  bee- 
keepers of  Iowa,  shall  we  not  make  a  united 
effort  to  secure  the  means  by  which  tliose  wlio 
have  bees  in  our  beautiful  State  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  power  (knowledge)  to  effect  the 
gratifying  change  ?  The  bees  of  every  hive  now 
in  the  State,  producing  ordinarily  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  pounds,  may  be  made  to  produce  annu- 
ally from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Gallup  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
his  practical  and  insti"uctive  communications  in 
the  Journal.  Will  he  not  f\ivor  us  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject.  Let  Iowa  be  the  first  to 
take  a  stand  in  favor  of  promoting  bee  culture. 

Monroe,  Iowa.  J.  AV.  Seay. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Argo's  Puzzle. 

R.  M.  Argo  has  found  a  job  foi-  Gallup. 

That  bees  will  sometimes  build  worker-comb 
when  there  is  no  queen  present  is  a  positive  fact, 
but  the  rule  is  almost  invariably  drone  comb. 
The  fact  that  they  built  one-third  drone  comb  is 
no  proof  that  they  did  not  have  an  old  queen.  If 
they  are  gathering  honey  abundantly,  they  are 
very  apt  to  build  too  much  drone  comb  ;  and 
sometimes  they  do  so  in  such  cases,  even  with 
a  young  prolific  queen.  But  with  such  a  queen, 
when  they  are  gathering  just  suflicient  to  build 
comb  and  store  but  little  honey,  the  rule  is  al- 
most invariably  worker  comb  exclusively. 

That  bees  will  frequently  make  i)reparations 
for  swarming  immediately  after  being  hived  is 
another  positive  fact,  especially  when  the  season 
is  good  and  the  newly  hived  swarm  is  large. 
The  first  case  of  the  kind  that  came  under  my 
observation,  occurred  a  niunber  of  years  ago  in 
Canada.  I  hived  an  extra  large  swarm  for  a 
neighbor,  sometime  in  the  forenoon.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  shout  came  across 
the  mill  stream,  "my  bees  are  going  oft'!"  I 
left  all,  and  followed  them  to  a  large  pine  stub. 
I  cut  down  the  stub,  split  it  open,  took  out  tlie 
bees,  ljut  them  in  the  same  hive.     That  night 


they  were  sold  as  an  unlucky  swarm,  removed  3j 
miles,  and  in  just  eight  days  from  the  time  they 
were  replaced  in  the  hive,  they  sent  out  a  large 
swarm,  which  left  for  the  woods.  The  bees  then 
belonged  to  my  cousin.  They  left  on  Saturday. 
On  Sunday  I  went  to  church  close  by  my  cousin's, 
and  he  informed  me  that  his  bees  had  filled  their 
hive  and  swarmed,  and  the  swarm  left  for  parts 
unknown.  I  was  rather  incredulous,  but  after 
church  went  and  made  an  examination.  Sure 
enough,  the  hive  was  completely  filled  and  sev- 
eral sealed  queen  cells  in  sight,  with  several 
more  unsealed  near  the  bottom  of  the  comb. 
The  hive  was  a  box  twelve  inches  square  by 
fourteen  inches  high,  and  when  the  swarm  was 
hived  I  had  to  put  on  a  large  box  before  the  bees 
could  all  be  got  in  the  hive.  That  box  was  nearly 
filled  with  comb,  but  the  bees  that  went  off  took 
the  honey  with  them.  On  the  fifteenth  day  they 
sent  out  a  second  swarm.  So  much  for  pur- 
chasing an  unlucliy  swarm  !— Since  then  I  have 
had  several  cases  of  the  same  kind  come  under 
my  observation  ;  one  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and 
another  this  summer.  The  one  in  1868  was  not 
a  large  swarm,  and  they  did  not  fill  their  hive 
before  sending  at  a  swarm.  The  case  this  season 
was  a  large  artificial  swarm  made  by  putting  to- 
gether bees  from  several  hives,  with  a  queen. — 
I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
your  case,  they  started  queen  cells  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superseding  the  old  queen.  When  a 
queen  has  begun  to  fail  at  about  swarming  time, 
and  forage  is  abundant,  they  cast  a  swarm.  In 
my  case,  in  1^68,  it  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
bees  sui)erseding  the  old  queen.  I  had  a  case 
this  season,  where  the  first  swarm  came  out  with 
a  young  queen,  leaving  the  old  queen  in  the  hive, 
with  plenty  of  sealed  queen  cells.  In  another 
case,  when  making  an  artificial  swarm,  I  found 
the  old  queen  and  a  joung  one  both  fertile,  with 
several  sealed  queen  cells. 

Orcluird,  Iowa.  E.  Gallup. 


The  amputation  of  one  of  the  antenna  of  a 
queen  bee  appears  not  to  aftect  her  perceptibly, 
but  cutting  oft'  both  these  organs  produces  a 
very  striking  dei'angement  of  her  proceedings. 
She  seems  in  a  species  of  delirium,  and  deprived 
of  all  her  instincts  ;  everything  is  done  at  ran- 
dom ;  yet  the  respect  and  homage  of  her  workers, 
towards  her,  though  they  are  received  by  her 
with  indifterence,  continue  undiminished.  If 
another  in  the  same  condition  be  put  in  the 
hive,  the  bees  do  not  appear  to  discover  the  dif- 
fei'ence,  and  treat  them  both  alike  ;  but  if  a 
i:)erfect  one  be  introduced,  even  though  fertile, 
they  seize  her,  and  keei^  her  in  confinement,  and 
treat  her  very  unhandsomely.  "  One  may  con- 
jecture from  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  by  those 
wonderful  o?-gans,  the  attennce,  that  the  bees  knoio 
their  own  queen.'''' 


That  which  is  profitable  only  to  the  speculat- 
ing business,  though  it  be  theoretically  plausible, 
deserves  not  to  be  recommended  or  accepted,  if 
it  be  not  calculated  to  produce  beneficial  results 
to  the  practical  bee-keeper. 
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[Translated  for  the  Americau  Bee  Journal,  from  the  "  Uonig- 
biene."] 

The  East  Indian  Bees. 


The  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Stellar,  now  on  a 
visit  here  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  the 
East  Indies,  has  given  me  an  account  of  the  bees 
found  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  of  the  climate 
and  flora  of  that  province,  so  interesting,  that  I 
conceive  it  should  be  more  generally  known. 

The  province  of  Punjab  is  situated  between 
the  Indus  and  its  eastern  affluents.  The  north- 
erly portion,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
layas, is  a  hilly  country,  but  the  southern  section 
is  level.  The  mountain  valleys  approaching  the 
icy  ridge  of  the  Himalayas,  have  an  alpine  cli- 
mate, with  very  hot  summers,  and  the  lower 
parts  often  sufier  from  excessive  heat  in  that 
season.  In  the  still  existing  immense  forests, 
various  kinds  of  valuable  timber  ;  and  among 
the  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  are  the  rhodo- 
dcndrums,  &:c.  Palm  trees  are  found  growing 
almost  everywhere,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
moist.  In  the  more  hilly  section  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  village^'*,  buckwheat  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, while  on  the  plains,  mustard  and  other 
oleaginous  plants  constitute  the  principal  crops. 
The  rainy  season  extends  from  the  end  of  June 
to  the  end  of  September. 

In  such  cii'camstances,  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose that  insects  of  various  kinds  greatly  abound. 
Among  these  there  are  three  varieties  of  the 
honey  bee,  which  claim  our  notice  : 

1.  lu  the  plains  we  frequently  meet  with  a 
small  wild  bee,  by  the  Hindoos  called  Tschoti 
scliahad  ki  Muklci  (small  honey  fly).  It  is  little 
larger  than  the  common  house  fly,  and  darker 
than  the  European  liouey  bee.  It  builds  its  nest 
on  trees,  and  occasionally  against  the  walls  of 
buildings ;  yea,  I  have  even  found  its  brownish 
combs  in  the  flue  of  a  chimney;  and  at  one  time 
I  discovered  a  nest  attached  to  the  window  of  my 
dwelling.  It  is  said  to  have  a  sting,  but  seldom 
uses  it,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  very  harmless  crea- 
ture. Its  very  small  cells  never  contain  much 
honey ;  but  this  may  ])erhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  its  climate,  it  is  able  to  gather 
honey  all  the  year,  and  finds  no  occasion  for 
storing  any.  Its  honey  is  not  so  transparent  as 
that  of  the  European  honey  bee,  and  is  thinner 


or  more  watery  ;  while  its  color  differs  according 
to  season.  To  appropriate  this  honey,  and  es- 
pecially the  highly  prized  wax,  the  bees  are  ex- 
pelled from  their  nests  by  means  of  smoke. 

2.  Of  great  importance  for  the  mountainous 
district,  in  which  it  is  almo.st  exclusively  found, 
is  the  second  variety  of  bee,  which  we  shall  now 
notice,  and  which  the  Hindoos  call  the  honey  fly 
{Schahad  ki  Makki).  This  bee  I  have  occasion- 
ally kept  myself,  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  clear 
honey.  As  regards  size  and  color,  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  between  it  and  the  Euro- 
pean honey  bee,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  ob- 
served that  it  has  a  colored  corselet.  The  in- 
habitants keep  it  in  box  hives,  and  send  the 
honey  and  wax  far  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try to  market.  Regard  is  had  to  the  prospective 
cultivation  of  bees,  already  when  they  build 
their  simple  cottages,  hj  arranging  a  jjortion 
thereof  for  the  reception  of  hives,  because  out-door 
stands  are  not  safe  from  attacks  of  the  black 
bears  which  abound  there,  and  being  fond  of 
honey,  destroy  the  hives  in  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  it.  The  entrance  of  the  hives  is  usually 
placed  fronting  the  street,  court  or  garden  ;  and 
access  can  always  be  had  to  them  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  dwellings.  The  hives  are  furnished 
with  cross-sticks  inside,  to  support  the  combs. 
As  soon  as  a  swarm  is  hived,  the  hive  is  closed, 
and  all  joints  and  crevices  are  plastered  with  a 
mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay.  The  earliest 
swarms  make  their  ai)pearance  in  the  beginning 
of  A^jril,  and  the  mother  stocks  commonly  pro- 
duce several  swarms  in  a  season.  When  the 
hives  are  filled,  or  when  honey  is  needed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  is  removed,  but  usually  the 
harvesting  is  deferred  to  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. There  is  usually  an  abundant  product,  and 
to  obtain  it  the  bees  are  driven  out  with  smoke. 
A  sufficient  supply  to  carry  the  bees  through  the 
winter  is  intended  to  be  left  in  the  hive,  unless 
the  owner  dooms  the  entire  population  to  the 
brimstone  pit ;  but  it  only  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  quantity  left  is  insufficient  for  their 
support  during  the  cold  season,  when  they  are 
unable  to  flj^  out.  It  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  that 
with  such  bad  management  any  colonies  survive. 
When  hiving  swarms  or  removing  honey,  many 
stings  are  of  course  inflicted  ;  and  when  stung 
the  Hindoos  annoint  the  spot  with  honey.  I 
resorted  to  the  same  remedy  myself  on  one  oc- 
casion when  hiving  a  swarm,  and  the  whole  clus- 
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ter   droiiping    on   my   licad,    I   was    grievously 
st-nng. 

Though  this  bee  is  found  in  every  village,  and 
the  honey  product,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
is  quite  large,  we  seldom  find  more  than  eight  or 
ten  colonies  in  an  apiary.  Ants,  which  might 
prove  very  injurious  to  tlie  colonies,  as  in  other 
southern  districts,  do  not  occur  here. 

In  November  and  December  dealers  arrive 
from  the  distant  interior,  and  purchase  the 
lioney  and  wax.  The  price  obtained  is  usually 
2  )  Sgr  per  Ter  of  10  lbs.  [e(iual  to  nine  cents  per 
pound.]  I  never  could  perceive  any  dilference 
in  tlie  taste  of  this  and  the  honej"  produ  ed  in 
Germany. 

This  industrious  bee  is  nowhere  found  in  a 
wild  state,  though  it  often  happens  tliat  swarms 
make  their  escape  to  the  forests.  It  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  tlecidedly  a  domestic 
bee.  Though  these  bees  can  fly  out  nearly  the 
v\'hole  year,  days  sometimes  occur  in  Kotegush, 
a  village  nearly  Simla,  in  tlie  hilly  district,  when 
the  thermometer  shows  o3 '  F.,  and  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  snow.  Bees  are  then  con- 
strained to  keep  within  their  hives  for  several 
days  in  succession. 

3.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  third  kind  or 
variety  of  bee,  called  by  the  Hindoos  "i?rtr  " — 
a  term  not  easily  translatable.  This  bee  is  some- 
what longer  and  thicker  than  a  queen  wasp,  and 
darker  than  the  domestic  bee  just  mentioned. 
The  sound  produced  by  its  wings  when  flying  is 
loud  and  distinct,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
insect,  though  hot  so  loud  as  that  of  a  hornet. 
This  bee  occurs  only  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forests 
and  mountains,  where  their  two  feet  long  reddish 
combs  may  frequently  be  seen  suspended  from 
the  limbs  of  trees,  at  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  commonly  about 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  Yet  I  have 
sometimes  seen  them  build  against  the  gables  of 
cottages  in  the  villages.  Their  sting  is  very 
painful,  as  I  have  experienced  on  my  own  person 
when  passing  unawares  beneath  a  tree  contain- 
ing one  of  their  nests.  The  Hindoos  assured  me 
that  this  bee  stores  a  lar-e  quantity  of  honey, 
which  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  localities  where  snow  falls  in 
the  winter  months,  and  as  the  occasional  demo- 
lition of  nests  built  against  cottage  walls  has 
sliown.  Still  it  is  nowhere  cultivated,  either  for 
honey  or  wax.  Their  ill  temper,  however,  can- 
not be  the  .sole  reason  for  this  coemption,  since 
they  may  readily  be  subdued  by  smoke  and 
driven  from  their  combs.  Yet  the  inhabitants 
dread  them  much,  and  do  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach their  nests — a  timorousness  which  must 
perhaps  be  regaixled  as  the  result  of  some  an- 
cient superstition. 

Whether  this  bee  could  be  domesticated  like 
the  one  previously  described,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  an  efibrt  to  lu'ing  it  under  subjection 
might  prove  interesting  and  be  worth  making. 
Railroads  now  pass  near  the  jjlaces  where  it 
is  found,  and  could  furnish  the  means  of  trans- 
porting hived  colonies  to  Bombay,  whence  they 
could  easily  be  shijiped  to  some  European  port. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  nii.ssionary  Kebsch,  at 


Kotegush,  near  Simla,  would  obligingly  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  object. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  Rev.  i\Ir.  Stellar's 
communication. 

H.  Bo;;nitz. 


[From  tlie  AVcsterii  Rural.] 

Michigau  Bee-keepers'  Coavrntioii. 

Mr.  Rood  thought  that  the  question  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  upward  ventilation  cannot  be 
decided  by  the  experience  of  one  or  two  swarms, 
put  into  hives  of  a  certain  construction.  We 
cannot  reason  from  analogy  in  all  cases.  We 
must  try  experiments,  and  learn  from  experi- 
ence. He  had  tried  double  hives,  constructed 
with  boards  three  inches  thick,  lined  with  chaff. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  a  hive  could  be  constructed 
which  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  up- 
ward ventilation. 

Mr.  Putnam  thought  that  upward  ventilation 
was  very  necessary  until  bees  stop  breeding  and 
persi^iring.  Up  to  that  time  he  thought  it  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  The  question  is,  how  is 
it  to  be  applied?  There  is  a  practice  among 
bee-keepers  of  giving  ventilation  in  another 
way.  It  consists  in  raising  the  hive  on  blocks 
over  the  bottom  board.  He  found  bees  in  hives 
raised  in  this  way  were  healthy,  and  there  wei'e 
few  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  hive.  He 
thought  that  the  reason  why  bees  cluster  on  the 
outsitle  of  a  hive,  is  that  they  have  instinct  to 
know  that  their  presence  inside  would  be  inju- 
rious ;  in  fact,  that  the  hive  would  be  so  hot  tliat 
the  combs  would  melt. 

Mr.  Rood  said  that  when  he  sees  bees  drum- 
ming for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  current  of  air, 
he  contrives  to  help  them  by  opening  the  venti- 
lator, and  allowing  the  heated  air  to  escape. 

Mr.  Putnam  said  that  in  the  natural  state  of 
bees  in  the  forest,  tlie  honey  is  always  stored 
above  the  cnti"ance,  in  an  air-tight  apartment. 
A  question  of  importance  relating  to  ventilation 
is,  does  the  foal  air  escape  at  the  toj)  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hive '?  He  thinks  it  falls  and 
escapes  at  the  bottimi. 

Mr.  Moon  thought  it  was  just  as  necessary  to 
have  upward  ventilation  in  a  hive  as  in  a  room. 
He  had  bees  at  one  time  in  common  hives,  and 
in  winter,  kept  the  hives  in  a  room  in  a  reversed 
position.  He  found  that  all  vapor  escajjcd  from 
the  luves,  and  during  frost  condensed  on  the 
windows,  and  the  glass  appeared  to  be  a  solid 
mass  of  ice.  Bees  are  naturally  hot,  and  unless 
there  is  upward  ventilation,  the  vapor  arising 
from  them  will  condense,  so  that  during  frost 
they  will  be  encased  in  a  solid  mass  of  ice. 

Mr.  Portman  said  that  he  frequently,  in  the 
foi'est,  found  sv.-.aiins,  in  trees,  with  three  or 
four  entrances  to  their  natural  hive  ;  and  in 
every  i)lace  where  the  combs  were  high  above 
the  entrance,  they  were  as  dry  and  perfect  as 
possible  ;  but  in  every  place  where  they  Avere  on 
a  level  witli  or  below  the  entrances,  they  were 
more  or  less  damaged. 

The  next  question  taken  u]i  for  discussion, 
was,  •'■What  is  the  best  method  of  guard  iiig  against 
the  mothf' 
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Mr.  Rood  would  give  his  opinion  in  a  few 
words— keep  the  swarms  as  strong-  as  possible. 

Mr.  Portman  thought  that  few  bee-keepers 
know  how  to  keep  swarms  strong,  yet  the 
method  was  as  simple  as  possible  ;  take  tlie 
queen  from  the  swarm,  and  put  the  bees  back 
into  the  hive.  All  injurious  insects  are  more  or 
less  troubled  with  parasites.  In  examining  one 
of  his  hives  he  found  that  it  was  infested  by 
moths,  and  that  the  motlis  were  literally  covered 
with  small  worms  which  seemed  to  feed  on 
tliom. 

jVlr.  Rood  said  there  were  several  ways  of 
keeping  swarms  strong.  For  his  part  he  thought 
that  the  moth  wns  really  an  advantage.  Sup- 
pose there  are  two  weak  swarms,  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  the  winter  ;  now  that  is  the  very 
condition  which  is  favorable  to  the  moth.  It  is 
searching  for  a  hive  in  which  the  bees  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  cover  the  combs.  Now  if 
we  put  the  two  swarms  together,  we  defeat  the 
moth,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  swarm  so 
strong  that  it  will  keep  warm  and  healthy  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Mr.  Portman  thought  that  hives  in  which 
there  are  large  quantities  of  drone-comb  are 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  moth,  than 
those  which  contain  much  worker-cond>.  He 
experienced  this  frequently.  When  he  finds 
drone-comb  much  aftected  by  the  moth,  he  cuts 
it  out  and  throws  it  away. 

Mr.  Biel  said  that  if  tlie  entrance  to  a  hive  is 
so  regulated  that  the  bees  can  guard  it,  the 
moth  will  be  kept  out.  A  queen  left  one  of  his 
hives  in  the  swarming  season,  with  about  forty 
bees,  and,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  he  i^ut  the 
little  swarm  into  a  hive  and  closed  the  entrance 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  bees  could  protect  it 
from  the  moth.  Tlie  bees  worked  well,  and 
made  honey  enough  to  suj^iiort  themselves  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

ARTIFICIAL   SWARMING. 

Mr.  Portman  thought  that  an  experienced 
bee-keeper  may  succeed  in  increasing  his  bees 
by  artificial  swarming  even  in  as  unfavorable  a 
season  as  last  year  was.  This  year  the  dividing 
of  stocks  might  be  safely  carried  on  even  up  to 
the  1st  of  August.  The  season  was  a  very  favor- 
able one.  He  intends  to  experiment  extensively 
in  artificial  swarming  ne.xt  year  ;  in  fact,  he 
Avill  venture  to  sacrifice  seven  or  eight  colonies 
in  investigating  and  studying  out  that  question, 
A  bee-keeper  will  find  something  ncAV  to  learn 
every  year. 

Mr.  Rood  said  that  it  takes  some  little  time 
to  learn  all  the  facts  about  bees.  Tliere  are 
facts  that  cannot  be  communicated,  cannot  be 
explained  in  books,  and  must  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience. A  man  has  to  be  in  the  apiary,  and 
watch  the  bees,  in  order  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  habits. 

Mr,  Moon  said  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey  he  would  al- 
low the  bees  to  swarm.  He  found  that  when 
honey  is  scarce,  bees  seldom  swarm.  He  had  as 
many  as  thirty  swarms  this  year,  and  has  not 
lost  one.  All  settled  in  places  where  they  could 
be  hived. 


Mr.  Portman  said  that  sometimes  iieople 
look  out  in  the  fields  and  see  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  white  clover,  and  infer  from  this  that  the 
season  will  be  a  first-class  one  for  honey.  Now 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  bees  do 
not  work  in  white  clover,  because  there  is  no 
honey  in  it.  There  are  seasons  when  there  is  no 
honey  at  all  in  white  clover. 

Mr.  Rood  said  that  bees  seldom  gather  honey 
from  white  clover  after  tlie  loth  and  20th  of 
July.  After  that  date,  although  there  may  be 
plenty  of  white  clover,  there  is  no  honey  in  it. 


[From  the  Prairie  Farmer] 


North- Western  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 


OFFICIAL   REPORT. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  tliis  Association 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  28,  at  the 
Courthouse  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  The  attend- 
ance, considering  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
other  local  causes,  was  very  good.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  have  only  one  session  this  year  ;  but 
this,  as  events  proved,  was  an  oversight,  for  a 
series  of  meetings  might  have  been  held  with 
profit.  Hereafter  matters  will  be  so  arranged, 
we  trust,  that  several  meetings  may  be  held,  and 
that  a  greater  number  of  topics  may  be  brought 
before  the  society  for  discussion.  When  there  is 
but  one  session,  and  that  a  brief  one,  the  time  is 
mainly  taken  up  by  reading  tlie  minutes  of  the 
l^revious  meeting,  recording  the  names  and  ad- 
dress of  new  members,  electing  officers,  appoint- 
ing committees,  and  transacting  other  legitimate 
business. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  President,  M.  L.  Dunlap,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  at  7  o'clock,  and  briefly  reviewed  the 
bee  interests  of  the  past  season.  In  some  repects 
he  regarded  the  season  as  a  peculiar  one.  In 
some  sections  of  our  country  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  yield  of  surplus  honey  secured,  while 
in  other  sections  bees  have  barely  stored  enough 
for  their  winter  use.  His  own  locality  has  been 
visited  by  a  severe  drouth,  on  which  account  his 
lioaey  crop  has  been  nearly  destroyed.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
honey-producing  plants,  and  esjjecially  those  that 
can  be  relied  upon  in  seasons  of  drought.  Before 
we  adjourned  he  hoped  the  subject  of  bee  pas- 
turage would  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 

From  what  I  see,  hear,  and  read,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this  branch 
of  rural  economy.  Men  of  intelligence  and  moral 
wortli  are  at  tlie  helm.  Quacks  and  charlatans, 
with  long-toed  boots  and  clownish  attire,  with 
mouth  and  hair  full  of  bees,  and  vending  that 
miserable  stutf  called  "bee  charm,"  no  longer 
disgrace  themselves  and  our  fairs,  and  niisreiii-e- 
sent  our  calling.  On  the  conti'ary  the  ajjicul- 
tural  exhibitions  at  our  fairs  are  now  conducted 
by  intelligent  practical  bee-keepers,  and  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  manner.  This  certainly  de- 
notes progress  and  will  command  respect. 
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EEADIN'G   THE   MINUTES. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Baklridpi-e,  read  a  synopsis 
of  the  last  meeting's  proceedings.  The  Trea- 
surer's report  was  also  read,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  society  was  out  of  debt,  with  a 
small  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  reports  being 
accepted,  eleven  new  members  joined  the  society. 
There  are  now  fifty-seven  members  belonging  to 
the  association,  who  have  paid  their  fee  of  ad- 
mission. The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that 
tliere  were  twenty  mend)ers  at  the  annual  jueet- 
ingin  1869,  who  represented  1,001  hives  of  bees, 
and  24,709  lbs.  of  surplus  honey. 

ELECTION   OP  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year  : 

President,  L.  C.  Francis,  Springfield,   Illinois. 

Vice-President  for  Illinois,  J.  B.  R.  Sherrick, 
Decatur. 

Vice-President  for  Wisconsin,  R.  C.  Otis, 
Kenosha. 

Vice-President  for  Iowa,  W.  T.  Kirk,  Mus- 
catine. 

Vice-President  for  Missouri,  L.  C.  Waite,  St. 
Louis. 

Secretary,  M.  M.  Baldridge,  St.  Charles,  Ills. 

Treasurer,  James  M.  Marvin,  St.  Charles,  Ills. 

FIPTn   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Vice-President  Sherrick  made  a  motion  that 
the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  in  Wisconsin, 
which  was  sustained.  The  Secretary  therefore 
gives  notice  that  this  meeting  will  be  held,  as 
fixed  by  the  constitution,  on  or  near  the  fair 
grounds  at  the  time  of  the  State  Fair,  and  that 
every  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers' 
Society  is  particularly  requested  to  be  present. 

COMMITTEES-. 

J.  L.  Peabody,  G.  Ayres,  and  J.  B.  R.  Sherrick 
were  made  a  committee  to  examine  the  bee  hives 
on  exhibition  at  the  fair  grounds,  and  to  report 
on  their  respective  merits. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  not  only  to 
examine,  but  to  test,  the  merits  of  the  honey  ma- 
chines on  exhibition,  and  to  report  upon  the 
same.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Presi- 
dent Francis,  Miles  H.  Wilmot,  and  William  G. 
Reynolds. 

It  was  made  a  condition  that  these  examina- 
tions and  reports  should  simply  be  an  expression 
of  the  committees,  and  not  of  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  reports  should  be  written  out  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Secretary  before  the  close  of  the 
fair,  so  as  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society. 

And  right  here  the  Secretary  desires  to  say, 
this  being  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  dispose  of 
this  matter,  that  the  report  on  hives  was  not  re- 
ceived during  the  fair,  nor  has  it  been  since  ;  and 
that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  has  been 
somewhat  delayed  in  hopes  of  receiving  the  same 
by  mail,  so  that  there  could  be  no  just  cause  for 
complaint.  Tlie  report  on  the  machines  was 
pr.)mptly  attended  to,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

We  find  two  machines  on  exhibition,  one  by 
Wrn.  G.  King,   and  another  by  J.  L.   Peabody. 


After  testing  the  machines  with  the  best  facili- 
ties in  our  ])ossession,  Ave  find  them  both  to  be 
good  extractors  :  but  for  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, convenience  of  operating,  compactness  and 
durability,  we  should  give  the  Peabody  machine 
the  preference. 

L.  C.  Francis, 
Miles  H.  Wilmot, 
William  G.  Reynolds, 

Committee, 
We  will  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society. 

NATIONAL  bee-keepers'    CONVENTION. 

The  subject  of  holding  a  National  Convention 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  a  vote  taken  upon 
it,  which  resulted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  two 
days'  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  21st  and 
22d  of  December  next.  Tlie  society  expressed 
regret  that  any  unkind  feelings  should  exist  on 
this  subject  between  the  Micliigan  and  North- 
eastern Associations.  As  the  Michigan  Society 
has  issued  the  call,  and  as  the  time  and  place  has 
been  extensively  advertised,  it  does  seem  that  it 
would  be  best  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  this  year, 
and  then  the  Convention  may  decide  by  ballot 
on  tlie  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Evidently  it  Avas  the  design  that  the  following 
telegram  should  reach  the  officers  of  NortliAvest- 
ern  Society  before  the  hour  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Such,  hoAvever,  was  not  the  case.  By  the 
inexcusable  negligence  of  the  telegraph  agent  at 
Decatur,  it  Avas  not  received  by  the  Society  till 
Friday,  Sept.  oOth,  which  was  too  late  to  take 
any  other  action  upon  it  further  than  to  reply. 

Attica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1870. 
I'o  the  North-wes' em  Bee-keepers^  Association. — 
Tiie  North-eastern  Bee-keepers'  Association  held 
a  meeting  to-day.  On  motion  of  R.  Bickford, 
seconded  by  I.  Root,  it  was  voted  that  this  Society 
desires  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati. This  point  is  centrally  located,  is  free 
from  local  influences,  and  is  near  the  home  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth,  Avhom  Ave  want  present. 
Please  telegraph  the  desire  of  your  couA^ention. 
M.  QuiNBY,  President. 

The  following  reply  was  sent  by  telegraph,  as 
soon  as  the  above  was  received,  but  to  St.  Johns- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  that  being  the  home  of  President 
Quinby  : 

Illinois  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sept.  30,  1870. 

Yoiu-  telegram  was  not  received  till  to-day. 
The  Nortli-western  Association  has  decided  to 
recognize  the  call  by  the  Mich.igan  Society  for  a 
National  Convention  at  Indianapolis. 

L.  C.  Francis,  President. 

M.  M.  Baldridge,  Secretary. 

discussion  on  bee  pasturage. 

Miles  n.  Wilmot,  Illiopolis.— The  best  tree  for 
honey  purposes,  in  my  section,  is  the  bassAvood. 
This  tree  is  in  bloom  about  two  weeks,  and  yields 
honey  at  a  time  Avhen  other  blossoms  are  gone. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  this  tree  for 
shade  and  ornamental  purposes.     It  is  a  hardy, 
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ra|)icl  grower,  and  can  be  made  profitable  as  a 
honey  tree. 

Borage  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a 
honey  plant  ^  bnt  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will 
pay  to  raise  a  crop  especially  for  bees.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  an  acre  of  this  plant ;  the  bees 
work  ou  it  from  morning  till  niglit  ;  it  remains  in 
bloom  a  long  time ;  and  bees  seem  to  secure  con- 
siderable honey.  Hut  an  acre  of  any  plant  is  of 
little  value  when  within  the  range  of  the  flight  of 
several  large  apiaries.  That  is  to  say,  the  in- 
crease of  honey  distributed  among  so  many  colo- 
nies, would  scarcely  be  noticed. 

Heartsease  gave  me  considerable  honey  last 
year,  but  not  so  much  this  year.  In  general  it  is 
one  of  my  best  plants  for  honey. 

M.  L.  Dunlap,  Champaign. — Until  this  year, 
I  supposed  we  could  supply  our  bees  with  abun- 
dant j)asturage.  There  are  several  desirable 
honey  plants,  but  we  need  pasturage  that  is  of 
value  for  other  than  honey  purposes.  No  matter 
what  the  season  may  be,  it  will  i)ay  to  raise  ci'ops 
for  soiling.  For  this  purpose  fall  rye  is  excellent, 
and  can  be  cut  early  in  the  spring.  The  land  can 
then  be  plowed  and  sowed  to  buckwheat.  In 
most  of  seasons  this  crop  of  buckwheat  will 
produce  considerable  honey.  When  the  plant 
is  in  full  bloom,  it  niaybe  plowed  under  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  the  land  resowed  for  a  grain  crop. 
There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  buckwheat 
flour,  and  the  crop  is  generally  a  paying  one  for 
grain  purposes  alone.  This  year  I  sowed  three 
acres  to  buckwheat  as  just  stated.  My  apiary  of 
seventy-five  colonies  have  gathered  enough  honey 
from  thi.s  plant  to  winter  them. 

This  year  my  bees  have  worked  considerably 
on  apple  juice.  I  liave  never  known  them  to  do 
so  before,  and  therefore  attribute  this  innovation 
to  the  scarcity  of  honey.  As  soon  as  my  second 
crop  of  buckwheat  came  into  bloom,  my  bees 
quit  cider-making.  I  have  been  asked  the  ques- 
tion whether  bees  stored  cidei"  or  honey  from  the 
apple  juice.  This  question  I  will  answer  by  saj'- 
ing  that  I  do  not  believe  the  honey  bee  is  at 
jirtsent  sufficiently  skilled  in  chemistry  to  change 
apple  juice,  or  molasses  even,  into  honey. 

Last  spring  I  sowed  seven  acres  to  Alsike 
clover.  The  ground  was  nicely  jorepared,  but 
the  extreme  drought  and  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, destroyed  it.  I  think  this  clover  should  be 
sowed  alone,  and  as  eaiiy  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  Stranger. — My  experience  with  buckwheat 
is  not  a  favorable  one.  A  year  ago  I  sowed  a 
few  acres  to  this  crop,  but  I  was  unable  to  find 
my  bees  at  work  upon  it.  Has  any  one  else  a 
similar  experience  ? 

Secretary. — In  the  vicinity  of  St,  Charles,  buck- 
wheat seldom  yields  much  honey.  There  are  in 
the  village  about  250  hives  of  bees.  They  do  not 
average,  one  year  with  another,  more  than  three 
to  five  pounds  of  honey  from  the  buckwheat. 
The  land  is  quite  high  and  rolling.  Twelve  miles 
west  of  the  village,  the  Messrs.  Marvin  have  an 
apiary  of  fifty  colonies.  In  this  location  we  have 
never  known  the  buckwheat  to  fail  in  the  secre- 
tion of  honey.  From  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of 
buckwheat  honey  is  the  yearly  average  for  each 


colony  in  this  apiary.      The   land  is  level  au«l 
quite  low. 

On  some  soils  white  clover  fecretes  but  little 
honey,  and  the  same  may  be  true  in  regard  to 
buckwheat.  Careful  observations  in  ditt'erent 
parts  of  the  country  may  soon  settle  this  point. 

John  Ilusted,  Beardstown. — Buckwheat  is  a 
good  honey  plant  with  me.  This  season  I  have 
taken  from  two  hives  128  lbs.  of  buckwheat  honey, 
as  suri)lus. 

A.  T.  Bishop,  Leroy.— Up  to  the  Rth  of  Sep- 
tember my  bees  did  not  gather  much  buckwheat 
honey.  But  at  that  date  the  blossoms  began  to 
secrete  honey,  and  since  then  they  have  done 
well.  This  indicates  that  the  secretion  of  honey 
in  buckwheat,  as  well  as  in  other  blossoms,  is 
more  or  less  subject  to  atmospheric  influence. 

A.  Stranger. — One  acre  of  Spanish  needles* 
will  give  more  honey  than  five  of  buckwheat. 
The  honey  has  a  finer  flavor  and  a  rich  color, 
and  commands  a  good  price  in  the  market.  Not 
so  with  buckwheat;  the  honey  is  too  dark,  and 
the  flavor  is  not  generally  well  liked. 

Ml".  Wilmot. — I  have  noticed  that  bees  do  not 
work  much  on  buckwheat  sowed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 

President  Francis. — As  a  honey  plant  there 
are  two  objections  to  buckwheat.  1st.  It  is  un- 
reliable— hot  weather  and  early  frosts  ruin  it 
completely.  2d.  It  depreciates  the  value  of  white 
clover  honey  when  mixed  with  it.  Every  year 
I  have  more  or  less  boxes  of  white  clover  honey 
nearly  full,  finished  up  with  buckwheat.  The 
appearance  of  the  white  clover  honey  is  spoiled, 
so  much  so  that  it  sells  for  no  more  than  buck- 
wheat honey.  Dark  honey  will  not  sell  in  mar- 
ket within'  5  or  10  cents  per  pound  as  much  as 
light-colored  honey.  Instead  of  raising  buck- 
wheat for  honey,  it  is  the  better  way  to  keep 
none  but  Italian  bees.  These  bees  will  gatlitr 
honey  fronr  plants  not  visited  by  the  common 
variety,  and  will  work  with  greater  industry. 
For  these  reasons  they  will  gather  more  honey 
without  than  the  natives  will  with  buckwheat. 

Alsike  clover  is  an  excellent  honey  plant,  but 
it  yields  honey  only  when  we  have  plenty  of 
white  clover  and  other  blossoms.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  not  so  valuable  as  it  would  be  if  it 
bloomed  later  in  the  season.  Perhaps  feeding  it 
awhile  in  the  spring  would  delay  its  blossoming, 
and  obviate  this  objection. 

Secretary. — Our  main  dependence  for  honey, 
last  year,  was  the  Alsike.  "^l  his  year  the  drought 
has  been  so  severe  that  it  made  but  a  small  growth, 
and  consequently  yielded  bat  little  honey.  The 
prospect  however  is  good  for  a  crop  of  Alsike 
next  year.  It  seems  to  stand  the  droutli  well, 
notwithslanding  the  growth  is  small.  Compaia- 
tively  it  has  suftered  but  little  more  from  the 
drouth  than  timothy,  which  with  us,  this  year, 
is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop. 
All  of  my  Alsike  was  sowed  with  winter  and 
spring  grains.  It  does  well  when  put  in  with 
barley  just  before  the  last  harrowing.  Some- 
times this  clover  will  grow  to  the  height  of  15  to 


*  Spanish  needles  grow  abundantly  here  (in  Wa-^liington) 
on  waste  places  aid  roadsides  ;  but  we  never  saw  a  bee  on 
the  blossom,  though,  we  examined  them  frequently,  year 
after  year,  when  iu  blouiu. — En.  Am.  Bee  Jouknal. 
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20  inches  tlie  first  season  and  can  be  cut  for 
a  hay  or  seed  crop.  Such  was  the  case  last 
year,  in  some  parts  of  Michigan.  It  is  now 
no  h:)nger  a  question  with  those  wlio  have  fairly 
tried  the  Alsike  that  it  is  a  valuable  plant 
fur  honey,  in  seasons  and  on  soils  suited  to  its 
growth. 

A  Stranger.— Would  it  not  be  well  to  plant 
groves  of  the  locust,  for  liouey?  This  tree  blos- 
soms very  full,  and  yields  a  large  amount  of  most 
excellent  honey.  It  is  also  valuable,  when  large 
enough  for  posts  and  ties,  and  seems  at  present 
to  1)0  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  borer. 

Mv.  Wilmot. — I  have  observed  bees  working 
considerable  on  the  male  plant  of  the  hemp,  and 
have  thought  that  it  miglit  be  a  profitable  crop 
to  raise  for  honey  and  otlier  purposes.  Has  any 
one  any  experience  with  this  plant? 

Wm.  G.  King,  Champaign.— My  former  home 
was  Kentucky.  Large  fields  of  hemp  vvere  grown 
in  my  neighborhood.  My  observation  is  that 
bees  do  not  gather  honey  from  this  plant,  but 
pollen  only.  Tliis  being  the  case  it  will  not  pay 
to  raise  this  crop  for  the  use  of  the  bees,  as  they 
can  always  get  as  much  pollen  as  they  need. 

j\Ir.  Duiilap. — It  is  well  known  to  botanists 
that  staminate  plants  do  not  yield  honey, 

FEKTrLE   WORKERS. 

Mv.  Kt:xG. — As  fertile  workers  are  a  source  of 
mui  h  trouble  to  bee-keepers,  I  wish  to  say  a  few- 
words  in  regard  to  them  before  we  adjourn. 
These  may  be  found  and  destroyed  very  readily 
by  making  several  temporary  divisions  of  the 
colony.  By  watching  tliese  divisions  closely  for 
a  short  time,  those  Laving  no  fertile  worker  will 
show  it  by  their  actions,  the  same  as  though  made 
queenless.  The  division  that  remains  quiet 
should  now  be  examined,  and,  as  it  contains  a 
mere  handful  of  bees,  you  will  soon  find  the  mis- 
chief maker.  When  destroyed  unite  the  bees 
and  give  them  a  fertile  queen,  and  she  will  be 
kindly  treated.  If  any  one  has  a  better  way  of 
disposing  of  these  would-be  queens,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is. 

Secretary. — Tliere  are  twoobjections  to  the  plan 
given  by  Mr.  King.  One  is,  tlie  waste  of  unne- 
cessary time  in  making  the  divisions  and  search- 
ing for  tlie  fertile  worker.  The  other  is  the 
liability  of  still  leaving  one  or  more  fertile  work- 
ers among  the  bees  1  In  practice  we  find  it  much 
the  better  way  to  let  the  bees  themselves  destroy 
the  fertile  workers,  which  they  will  do  as  soon 
as  they  have  a  supply  of  young  bees.  To  supply 
these,  simply  take  one  or  more  combs  of  larvaj 
and  maturing  worker  brood  from  other  colonies 
in  the  apiary  and  insert  them.  By  this  means 
the  queenless  colony  is  kept  in  full  strengtli,  and 
tlie  young  bees  will  not  oidy  destroy  all  the 
fertile  workers,  but  now  proceed  to  raise  a  queen 
from  the  jirojier  material,  or  accept  of  an  offered 
queen  or  a  queen  cell. 

Prevention,  however,  is  much  better  than  a 
cure.  Do  not  allow  any  colony  to  remain  queen- 
less so  long  that  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
such  abnormal  measures  for  their  preservation 
and  perpetuation. 

The  objects  for  which  the  society  met  having 


now  been  accomplished,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
in  order. 

M.  M.  Baldridge,  Sec.  T. 


*  This  method  of  subdivision  may  be  advantageously  re- 
sorted to  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  search  for  the  queen  of 
a  very  populous  colony  of  black  bees.  It  is  then  a  less  trnnble- 
some  and  fir  more  agreeable  means  of  finding  her  majesty 
than  overhauling  a  series  of  combs  crowded  with  ill  tempered 
and  irritated  bees,  while  an  eager  horde  of  robbers  is  on  the 
wing,  ready  for  a  general  raid  on  the  hive  and  its  contents. — 
Ed.  a.  B.  J. 


E-eport  of  the  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  tte  Nortli- 
Eastern  Bee-Eeepers'  Association. 


Held    During    the    N.    Y.    State    Fair    at 
Utica,  Sept.  37  and  28,  1870. 

M.  Quinby,  (presiding)  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and 
approved.  After  distributing  papers  containing 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  an  opportunity 
was  offered  to  bee-keepers  present  to  join  the 
association,  and  a  goodly  number  enrolled  their 
names. 

Mr.  Robert  Bickford.  of  Seneca  Falls,  being 
present,  wa's  invited  to  address  the  meeting,  as 
he  was  familar  with  tlie  history  of  similar 
associations  in  Germany. 

He  said  he  stopped  off  not  to  attend  the  fair, 
but  to  be  present  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
this  association  ;  was  pleased  to  see  the  interest 
manifested,  but  we  were  fixr  behind  the  German 
associations  ;  at  one  of  their  late  meetings  three 
hundred  and  ninety  bee-keepers  were  present, 
including  eighteen  or  twenty  ladies,  and  the 
citizens  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause,  pro- 
viding for  members  at  their  own  homes.  They  do 
not  make  a  side  show  of  their  meetings  by  hold- 
ing tliem  in  connection  with  fairs,  but  have  a 
grand  rally  that  stirs  the  whole  community  like 
some  of  our  great  political  meetings,  and  they 
have  a  grand  display  of  firev,-orks  in  the  even- 
ing. With  the  name  and  address  of  each  mem- 
ber is  recorded  the  number  of  stock  of  bees  he 
keeps  ;  the  number  in  movable-comb  and  box 
hives  ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  honey  secured 
and  the  price  obtained  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Bickford  suggested  tliat  we  make  a  similar 
I'ecoid  a..nd  publish  the  same  in  the  papers  with 
the  report  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  we  adopt  Mr.  Bick- 
ford's  suggestion.  Mr.  Quinby  suggested  that 
the  phrase  movable-comb  hives  would  be  suffi- 
cient without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  hive 
inventor  or  patentee,  and  the  motion  thus 
amended  passed  unanimously. 

The  following  questions  for  discussion  were 
read  : 

1st.  Is  it  profitable  to  prevent  natui-al  swarms 
in  all  cases  ? 

2d.  To  what  extent  is  artificial  swarming 
profitable '? 

3d.  At  what  time  of  the  season  is  it  best  to 
make  artificial  swarms? 

4t]i.  Will  it  prove  an  advantage,  all  things 
considered,  to  use  the  honey  emptying  machine 
extensively? 
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5th.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  artifi- 
cial combs  of  material  indestructible  by  worms? 

By  request  of  Mr.  Bickford— who  expected  to 
be  present  but  one  day— th'3  last  question  was 
taken  up  first,  and  Mr.  Quinby. called  upon  to 
introduce  the  subject.  He  exhibited  a  frame  of 
artificial  comb  of  his  own  invention,  made  of 
tin  and  sheet  iron.  It  was  coi^ted  with  wax  and 
filled  with  honey  by  the  bees,  some  of  the  cells 
were  sealed  over.  The  queen  would  deposit 
eggs  in  the  cells,  and  in  one  p'ece  as  many  as 
four  litters  of  lirood  had  been  hatched,  but  the 
queen  preferred  the  tin. 

Mr.  Bickford  asked  Mr.  Quinby  the  following 
questions  : 

1st.  Jrlad  he  used  that  kind  of  comb  in  a  hive 
exclusively '? 

2d .  What  will  it  cost  per  hive  ? 

3d.  Had  he  made  whole  frames  of  sheet  iron 
alone  ? 

4th.  Are  you  willing  to  use  it  in  your  own 
apiary  ? 

5th.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  metallic  combs 
upon  the  bees  in  winter? 

6th.  Can  you  test  it  the  following  winter  ? 

7th.  How  do  you  propose  to  supply  bee- 
keepers, with  machines  or  combs  ? 

8th.  Would  it  pay  to  sell  combs? 

Mr.  Quinby  replied  to  the  questions  as  fol- 
lows :  1st.  He  had  not.  2d.  About  $3  per 
hive.  3d.  Had  not.  4th.  Was  testing  it. 
5th.  Could  not  tell,  as  he  had  tried  it  only  this 
season.  Gth.  Had  only  four  sheets  of  this  comb 
filled  with  honey,  but  Mr.  Von  Douzen  has  six 
sheets.  7th.  Have  not  determined  what  to  do  ; 
had  applied  for  a  patent  which  had  been  rejected 
on  account  of  Mr.  AVagner's  patent  on  the  base  of 
cells.  8th.  Did  not  know,  but  thought  they 
would  sell,  as  they  would  be  a  great  advantage 
with  the  honey  extractor,  and  metallic  combs 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  moth  and  we 
would  not  be  troubled  with  drone  comb. 

Mr.  Bickford  said  that  he  had  a  plan  for  a 
machine  to  make  comb  out  of  wax  or  other 
substance,  had  made  some  comb,  but  a  machine 
would  cost  about  $200,  and  he  did  not  think 
enough  would  be  sold  to  pay  for  the  investment. 
He  had  all  the  bees  he  could  attend  to,  and  they 
were  supplied  with  tolerably  straight  combs. 
A  few  years  ago  he  would  have  taken  more 
interest  in  the  artificial  combs  than  he  now 
does. 

Mr.  King  said  that  he  was  willing  to  invest 
$200  to  make  a  machine  to  furnish  artificial 
comb  for  sale,  but  agreed  with  Mr.  Bickford  that 
it  would  not  be  remunerative.  Mr.  Bickford  had 
kindly  explained  his  invention  and  offered  it 
without  price  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  but  he 
is  in  communication  with  other  parties  who,  he 
thinks,  will  soon  produce  artificial  comb  of  a  sub- 
stance having  none  of  the  objections  of  metallic 
combs,  and  yet  indestructible  by  the  moth,  but 
considered  the  latter  of  less  importance,  as  strong 
stocks  of  Italians  are  in  no  danger  of  injury  by 
the  moth,  and  practical,  enterprising  bee-keepers 
should  keep  no  other.  Experimenting  is  very 
expensive,  and  he  would  prefer  to  have  some  one 
else  furnish  machines  and  make  artificial  combs, 
but  he  could  sell  a  large  amount. 


Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hetheringtonand  others  spoke 
on  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Root  called  the  associa- 
tion to  order  ;  said  we  were  violating  our  rules 
by  exhibiting  inventions.  3Ir.  King  said  Mr. 
Quinby  was  excusable  on  account  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Hetherington  asked  Mr.  Bickford  if  he  had 
actually  made  a  piece  of  perfect  comb  out  of 
wax.  Mr.  Bickford  replied  that  lie  had  on  a 
small  scale,  but  calculated  the  machine  would 
make  a  square  foot  per  minute,  and  he  could 
prove  that  a  frame  of  comb  was  worth  $1.50  to 
beginners. 

Mr.  Quinby  said  he  had  heard  of  some  instan- 
ces where  swarms  without  combs  gathered  more 
lioney  than  those  supplied  with  empty  combs. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Sen.,  said  last  spring  they  had 
plenty  of  empty  combs,  and  hived  a  laige  number 
of  swarms  in  hives  with  combs  and  about  an  equal 
number  in  hives  without  combs.  The  swarms 
put  in  hives  without  combs,  have  stored  nearly, 
double  the  amount  of  box  honey  stored  by  tho.>e 
supplied  with  empty  combs  and  are  much 
stronger,  though  there  is  not  as  much  honey  in 
the  body  of  the  hive,  lie  thinks  the  unusually 
abundant  yield  of  honey  enabled  the  bees  to  fill 
the  empty  combs  before  the  queen  could  occupy 
the  proper  space  with  brood  to  keep  the  stock 
strong  in  number. 

Mr.  Adset  said  he  had  some  experience  in 
putting  swarms  into  hives  filled  with  empty 
combs,  and  obtained  six  to  eight,  and  even  ten 
boxes  of  surplus  honey  from  such  stocks,  but 
he  had  never  obtained  more  than  four  boxes 
from  swarms  put  into  emj.ty  boxes. 

Mr.  W.  A.  House  thought  the  colonies  had 
been  too  much  confined.  If  there  had  been 
more  boxes  the  bees  would  have  tilled  them  and 
allowed  more  room  for  the  queen  to  rear  brood. 
Mr.  Haskins  thought  that  empty  boxes  would 
obviate  the  difficulty. 

AFTERKOOX  SESSION. 

By  motion  of  Mr.  Root  the  other  questions 
were  considered  together,  as  each  one  tlepended 
on  the  others.  He  favored  non-swarming  and 
the  use  of  the  honey  extractor.  Said  they  had 
a  great  many  empty  combs  last  spring,  and 
used  large  hives.  In  one  week's  time  they  took 
eighty-three  pounds  of  honey  with  the  extractor 
from  one  hive,  and  did  nothing  to  stimulate 
breeding  except  the  exchange  of  empty  combs 
for  full  ones  removed.  From  one  hive  they  took 
371  pounds,  the  stock  now  has  75  pounds  and 
has  made  no  attempt  to  swarm.  From  another 
hive  with  boxes  they  obtained  155  pounds  of 
box  honey  under  similar  circunrstances. 

Mr.  Allen  had  sold  drained  honey  for  a  higher 
price  than  he  could  get  for  box  honey.  Mr. 
Bickford  had  sold  850  pounds  of  box  honey  for 
50  cts.  a  pound  in  New  York,  and  thought 
extracted  honey  worth  50  cents  a  i^ound,  and 
we  can  get  it  if  we  only  ask  it.  If  you  ask  less 
than  for  box  honey,  purchasers  will  think  it  is 
worth  less. 

Mr.  Hetherington  said  that  while  in  New 
York,  lately,  he  heard  it  said  that  a  better  price 
could  be  obtained  for  honey  if  only  two  or  three 
dealers  sold  it,  for  when  it  goes  into  the  hands 
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of  commission  mercliants  who  make  butter,  egg^s, 
&c  ,  a  specialty,  they  will  sell  honey  at  a  low 
price  at  wholesale  to  get  it  off  their  hands  and 
get  their  five  per  cent.,  as  they  do  not  receive 
enough  lioney  to  pay  them  for  spending  time  to 
get  tlie  highest  price. 

Mr.  Bickford  said  honey  gathered  eai'ly  was 
not  of  so  fine  a  flavor.  Honey  from  dandelion 
mixed  Avith  white  clover  honey  injures  its  sale, 
and  ugly  worms  have  disgvisted  him  with  box 
honey. 

Mr.  King  said  that  a  part  of  the  poorly 
flavored  honey  gathered  early  would  remain  in 
the  combs,  and  when  emptied  by  the  extractor 
with  white  clover  honey  would  injure  its  flavor, 
but  the  difificulty  can  be  remedied  by  inserting 
empty  combs  or  putting  on  boxes  after  the  white 
clover  honey  harvest  has  commenced.  He 
believed  extracted  honey  would  never  command 
the  liighest  price  in  the  city  markets.  In  setting 
a  table,  health  reformers  have  three  rules.  1st. 
The  food  must  be  healtliful.  2d.  Palatable,  and 
8d.  It  should,  when  on  the  table,  present  a 
pleasing  appearance.  But  the  class  of  city  peo- 
ple who  purchase  most  of  the  honey,  have  these 
rules  reversed  ;  and  what  looks  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  "honey 
in  the  lioney  comb."  He  proposes  to  get  up 
beautiful  labels  with  blank  for  the  bee-keepers' 
address,  and  keep  them  for  sale  ;  some  guaran- 
tee of  purity  is  important,  as  extracted  honey  is 
destined  to  soon  have  a  large  sale,  by  the  barrel  as 
well  as  in  jars,  for  other  puri>oses  than  tlie  table. 
Mr.  Bickford  said  honey  in  glass  jars  looks 
more  beautiful  than  honey  in  the  comb  with  the 
cells  half  filled,  and  the  higher  the  price  the 
better  it  sells. 

M  r.  Jones.— Will  it  keep  as  well  as  box  honey  ? 
Some  object  to  it,  stating  that  it  soon  candies, 
looks  like  lard  and  will  not  sell.  Mr.  Bickford. — 
It  1  e  'ps  better  than  box  honey,  and  the  objec- 
tion of  looking  like  lard  vanishes  when  the  pur- 
chasers are  informed  that  by  setting  it  in  water 
and  heating  it  gently  it  again  takes  the  liquid 
form  and  is  as  clear  and  fresh  as  ever. 

Mr.  King  said  the  committee  appointed  to 
correspond  with  the  presidents  and  secretaries 
of  sister  associations  and  leading  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  land,  in  reference  to  holding  an 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Convention,  had  dis- 
charged the  duty,  and  he  gave  the  history  of  the 
correspondence  at  length,  which  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Bee-Keepers'  Journal. 
Messrs.  Bickford,  Hetherington,  Root,  and 
others,  spoke,  appi'oving  the  course  the  secretary 
had  taken. 

Mr.  King  said  the  North- Western  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  was  in  session  at  Decatur,  111.,  and 
that  he  feared  they  would  unconsciously  be  led 
astray  by  Mr.  Wagner's  statement,  as  Mr. 
Wagner  had  been  by  the  paitial  quotation  of 
the  resolution  of  this  convention,  made  by 
Messrs.  Moon  and  i\Iitchell. 

Mr.  Bickford  said  if  he  represented  any  one 
at  this  association,  he  was  here  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Langstroth. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bickford  the  following  was 
sent  by  telegraph  : 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1870. 
To  the  North   Western  Decatur,  111.,  Bee- Keepers' 

Association : 

The  North-Eastern  Bee-Keepers'  Associatioii 
desires  National-  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  because  generally  located,  free  from  local 
influences,  and  near  the  home  of  Mr.  Langs- 
troth,  whom  we  want  present.  Telegraph  desire 
of  your  convention. 

Signed,  M.  Quinbt,  President. 

(The  dispatch  was  sent  the  28th.  Some  days 
after  Mr.  Quinby  received  dispatch  that  our 
telegram  was  received  too  late  ;  they  had  recog- 
nized tlie  call  of  the  Michigan  Association  and 
adjourned.) 

SECOND  DAY— THIRD   SESSION. 

Mr.  King  said  the  clause  in  our  constitution 
requiring  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually, 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
association.  Many  bee-keepers  present  had  not 
joined. 

Mr.  Hetherington  said  we  contemplated  offer- 
ing premiums  on  honey,  and  we  should  need 
money.  Liberal  premiums  sh(mld  be  offered,  as 
it  costs  considerable  to  exhibit  honey. 

Mr.  Bickford  said  that  he  hoped  we  would 
rescind  the  whole  clause  and  have  no  initiation 
fee.  In  the  great  gatlieringsin  Germany,  mem- 
bership was  free.  If  money  was  needed,  mem- 
bers would  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
give  liberally. 

Mr.  Quinby  said  we  should  have  opportunity 
enough  to  put  our  hands  in  ovir  pockets,  even  if 
we  let  the  initiation  fee  remain  as  it  is. 

Ml'.  King  said  he  could  heartily  endorse  Mr. 
Bickford's  position.  Do  away  with  both  the 
annual  and  initiation  fees,  and  get  bee-keepers 
to  attend  and  join  the  association,  and  when 
they  become  interested  they  will  give  liberally 
to  defray  any  necessary  expenses.  Let  us  be 
liberal  and  have  a  large  gathering  and  an  in- 
teresting and  profitable  meeting. 

Messi-s.  Van  Douzen  and  Hetherington  spoke 
against  any  change,  when  Mr.  Root  said  a  clause 
in  the  constitufion  provided  for  amendments 
only  at  the  annual  meeting,  hence  the  discus- 
sion was  useless  and  out  of  order. 

On  the  question  of  swarming,  Mr.  Quinby 
said  if  we  could  prevent  the  issue  of  swarms 
until  after  we  had  secured  the  sinplus  honey 
with  the  extractor,  (or  if  in  boxes  they  would 
be  filled  more  rapidly,  and  the  honey  would  be 
whiter,)  then  make  new  colonies  just  in  time  to 
secure  winter  stores,  we  would  obtain  more 
honey,  and  tlie  stocks  Avonld  be  more  valuable 
in  the  spring.  Late  swarms  Avork  and  breed 
late,  hence  the  bees  are  young  and  the  colonics 
more  valuable  the  next  spring.  He  had  got  his 
box  honey  before  swarming,  and  bees  will  finish 
boxes  after  swarming  if  partly  filled  before. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  honey  ought  to  remain  in 
the  combs  some  time,  before  emptying  it  with 
the  extractor,  to  acquire  a  good  flavor.  The 
honey  is  condensed  by  evaporation  while  in  the 
hive,  but  honey  emptied  with  the  extractor  while 
thin  is  lial)le  to  sour. 

Mr.  Root  said  artificial  swarms  should  be  made 
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when  there  are  enough  bees  for  two  good  swarms, 
and  not  before. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Mr.  Bickford  said  it  was  well  known  that  foul 
brood  had  been  detrimental  to  bee-keeping,  but 
a  simple  remedy  had  lately  l)een  discovered,  and 
would  soon  be  published.  The  ingredients  can 
be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  at  any  drug  store. 

My.  Quinby  said  foul  brood  was  not  one  hun- 
dredth part  as  bad  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

]\Ir.  Bickford  desired  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
publications  devoted  to  bee-culture,  but  spe- 
cially in  f;xvor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
No  one  can  do  much  alone  without  the  aid  of 
papers  and  books. 

Mr.  Quinby  said  a  single  article  in  the  paper 
would  often  containjust  what  a  beginner  wanted 
to  know  and  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  King  sa'.d  we  had  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  crowd  during  the  sessions  of  this  conven- 
tion, which,  with  the  irregidarity  of  the  atten- 
dance of  members  had  prevented  him  from 
securing  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  bee-keepers 
present,  with  the  number  of  stocks  each  kept, 
amount  of  honey  obtained,  and  number  of  mova- 
ble-comb hives.  If  elected  secretary  again  at 
our  next  annual  meeting,  he  will  provide  an 
assistant  secretary  and  make  a  more  creditable 
leport.  lie  believed  it  was  well  to  hold  semi- 
annual meetings  of  bee-keepers'  associations  at 
State  fairs,  but  when  held  during  the  day  on  the 
grounds,  a  secure  retreat  should  be  obtained, 
and  only  short,  lively  sessions  held.  He  prom- 
ised to  provide  before  next  fall,  large  cards 
with  the  following,  i)rinted  in  large,  bold  type  : 

BEE-KEEPERS   ASSOCIATION. 

Will  meet  at at o'cloek. 

suitable  for  any  association  in  any  State,  and 
furnish  them  free,  to  be  tacked  up  in  difterent 
places  on  the  fair  ground. 

Mr.  Bickford  moved  that  the  report  of  this 
convention  be  forwarded  for  publication  to  the 
various  bee  journals  and  agricultural  papers, 
which  passed,  and  the  association  adjourned  to 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

H.  A.  King,  Secretary. 


The  name  Bee.  as  shown  by  its  derivative 
meaning,  was  originally  imposed  Avith  direct  re- 
ference, to  the  insect's  constructive  habits,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  names  given  to  it  in  the  more 
primitive  languages,  and  which  is  also  the  origin 
of  its  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  appellations — 
Biene,  Bie,  Bi,  whence  our  own  common  name 
for  it  is  obtained  through  the  Saxon  Beo  ;  and 
we  have  besides  Bye  or  bee,  signifying  a  dwelling. 
From  this  circumstance  it  would  seem  that  a 
very  early  and  universal  discernment  existed  of 
its  ingenuity  and  skill,  its  significant  name  being 
everywhere  analogous. — Schuckard. 


Natural  laws  are  the  rigid  expression  of  domi- 
nating necessity. 


[From  the  (Official  Report,  in  the  Advertiser  and  Uu:ou.] 

CauLauque  County,  N.  Y.,  Bee-Keepers' 
Convention 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Chautauque 
County  Bee-keepers'  Association"  was  held  at  the 
Court  House  in  Mayville,  "Wednesday,  Sept.  27, 
1870. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  vice  presi- 
dent J.  C.  Cranston  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

President,  ,].  C.  Cranston  ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Ira  Porter,  J.  G.  Harris,  .1.  M.  Bcebe,  L.  R. 
Whitford  and  H.  A.  Pratt  ;  Secretary,  C.  E. 
Benton  :  Vice-Presidents,  M.  H.  T5wn,  of  Ark- 
wright,  E.  H.  Jenner,  of  Busti,  O.  E.  Thayer,  of 
Carroll,  Welcome  Carpenter,  of  Cherry  Creek. 
J.  O.  Wood,  of  Chautauque,  B.  Pettit,  of  Cly- 
mer,  Z.  Hunn,  of  Dunkirk,  L.  Weeks,  of  Ellery, 
Sir.  Carpenter,  of  Ellington,  L.  L.  Darby,  of 
Ellicott,  Addison  Beebe,  of  French  Creek,  B.  L. 
Harrison,  of  Gerry,  W.  H.  Cook,  of  Harmony, 
C.  E.  Randall,  of  Hanover,  J.  Scudder,  of  Kian- 
tone,  H.  Q.  Ames,  of  Mina,  Livanus  Ellis,  of 
Pomfret,  Maxam  Sweet,  of  Poland,  Delos  Hall, 
of  Portland,  David  Shaver,  of  Ripley,  II.  B. 
Woodcock,  of  Stockton,  Joseph  Shinner,  of 
Sherman,  P.  ]\Iiller,  of  Sheridan,  T.  Searl,  of 
Villenova,  E.  C.  Bliss,  of  Westfield- 

The  following  reports  were  submitted  by 
members  : 

They  set  forth  the  advantages  of  bee-keeping 
in  a  manner  at  once  telling  and  i^ractical,  and 
are  well  worth  readhig.  The  reports  are  brief— 
facts  and  figures — merely  showing  what  has 
been  done,  and  therefore  what  can  be  effected 
in  Chautauque.  As  Mr.  Hubbard  said  there  is 
probably  no  farm-stock  more  remunerative  for 
the  same  amount  of  capital  expended  than  bee- 
culture.  Care  is  of  course  necessary,  as  with 
everything  else  that  is  solid  or  substantial. 

J.  M.  I3eebe,  of  Casadaga,  commenced  the 
season  with  fifteen  colonies  of  bees,  one  of 
which  was  queenless,  and  one  had  a  drone  laying- 
queen,  leaving  him  but  thirteen  swanns  of  value. 
Three  of  these  he  used  for  making  nucleus 
swarms  for  raising  Italian  queens,  thus  leaving 
but  ten  from  which  to  receive  surplus  honey. 
These  ten  produced  13  yovtng  swarms  and  055  lbs. 
of  surplus  honey.  One  Italian  colony  produced 
one  young  swarm  and  90  lbs.  of  box  honey,  and 
the  young  swarm  120  lbs.,  making  from  one 
swarm  210  lbs.  of  box  honey  and  a  good  young 
swarm  worth  $10 — a  profit  of  $74.80 — the  largest 
profit  he  had  ever  received  from  one  swarm  of 
bees.  He  has  now  25  colonies  of  Italian  bees  all 
in  good  condition  for  wintering. 

Wm.  Cipperly,  of  Sinclearville,  commenced 
the  season  with  two  colonies — one  in  the  Beebe 
hive  and  one  in  the  box  hive.  The  one  in  the 
Beebe  hive  gave  him  five  young  swarms  and  00 
lbs.  box  honey.  The  one  in  the  box  hive  gave 
him  three  young  hives  and  no  box  honey.  The 
whole  amount  of  surplus  honey  is  100  lbs.  ;  it 
would  have  been  more,  but  he  preferred  the 
increase  of  swarms. 

Franklin  Ellis,  of  Casadaga,    commenced  in 
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the  spring  with  11  swarms — soine  in  the  Lang- 
stroth  and  others  in  the  box  hive  — and  realized 
15  young  swarms  and  abont  400  lbs.  of  lioney. 

]Mr.  Waterman,  of  Soutli  Stockton,  commenced 
with  six  swarms  ;'  realized  10  young  swarms 
and  about  200  lbs.  honey.  He  used  the  old 
fasliioned  box  hive,  but  intends  using  the  im- 
proved hive  next  season. 

Nester  Lambling,  of  Charlotte,  commenced 
with  six  swarms,  mostly  in  the  Beebe  hive,  and 
has  six  young  swarms  and  400  lbs.  box  honey. 

Lewis  Simmonds,  of  Charlotte,  commenced 
with  six  colonies,  and  has  eleven  young  swarms 
and  2C0  lbs.  honey ;  he  uses  the  Langstroth 
hive. 

John  Guest,  of  Pomfret,  commenced  with  two 
swarms ;  got  two  young  swarms  and  75  lbs. 
honey  ;  uses  the  box  hive. 

Mortimer  Ely,  of  Stockton,  commenced  with 
two  swarms  from  which  he  has  four  young 
swarms  and  40  lbs.  honey  ;  he  used  the  Kidder 
hve. 

P.  G.  Tambling,  of  Pomfret,  had  in  the  spring 
three  swarms,  and  received  six  young  swarms 
and  50  lbs.  honey ;  he  used  the  box  hive.  One 
of  the  hives  has  been  in  use  twenty  yeai's  and 
now  has  the  same  combs  that  were  built  in  it 
twenty  years  ago.  The  bees  are  strong  and 
healthy.     Who  can  beat  this '? 

Russell  Mattoon  commenced  with  one  swarm, 
and  has  four  young  swarms  and  75  lbs.  honey. 

Lyvenus  Ellis,  of  Pomfret,  commenced  with 
nine  swarms,  from  which  he  has  received  nine 
young  swarms  and  700  lbs.  box  honey.  One 
.swarm  gave  him  108  lbs.  surplus  honey. 

[Perhaps  the  only  report  ahead  of  this  was 
the  President's,  T.  S.  Moss,  who  "hived"  10 
lbs.  of  most  delicious  honey,  with  nary  a  bee.  ] 

"Wm.  Smith,  of  Stockton,  commenced  with 
seven  swarms,  and  I'ealized  seven  young  swarms 
and  300  lbs.  box  honey.  He  has  taken  from  one 
young  swarm  in  the  Beebe  hive  99  lbs.  surj^lus 
honey. 

Sewell  Spaulding,  of  Villenova,  commenced 
May  17th  with  one  swarm.  August  1st  he  had 
realized  thirteen  swarms. 

W.  S.  Grant,  of  Poland,  commenced  with 
seventeen  swarms,  and  has  realized  five  natural 
and  thirteen  artificial  swarms,  and  635  lbs.  box 
honey. 

H.  B.  Rolfe,  of  Westfield,  (a  school  boy,)  com- 
menced one  year  ago  last  April  with  six  stocks 
of  M.  S.  Snow's  Italian  bees.  Last  autumn  put 
eleven  swarms  in  cellar,  and  wintered  two  out- 
side, but  one  lost  its  queen,  leaving  him  but 
twelve  in  the  sjiring.  He  now  has  forty-one 
stocks  from  the  original  six  (besides  four  which 
went  to  the  woods,)  only  ten  of  which  are  not 
hybridized.  He  has  taken  off  r;00  lbs.  box 
honey,  which  he  thinks  pretty  well  considering 
the  number  of  swarms  sent  out.  He  depends 
entii'ely  upon  natural  swarming.  No  surplus 
honey  last  year.  One  swarm  of  hybrids,  sent 
out  four  swarms  in  May.  The  first  issued  the 
15th  which  sent  out  a  very  large  swarm  June 
25tli,  filling  a  Langstroth  hive,  and  going  into 
the  boxes,  filling  one  set,  and  commenced  on 
second  set.  July  Gth  another  .swarm  issued 
from  the  s.ane  hive.     Another  swarm  of  hybrids 


came  out  and  was  hived  May  31st,  and  in  just 
twenty-seven  days  thereafter  sent  out  a  large 
swarm,  and  at  night  he  took  off  33  lbs  ,  5  oz.,  of 
box  honey  besides  ;  the  hive  was  full.  (Beat 
that  if  you  can?)  This  SAvarm  also  sent  out  a 
fair  second  swarm  July  9th.  Another  swarm  of 
hybrids  issuing  .Tune  1st  also  sent  out  a  swarm 
in  twenty-seven  days,  but  had  about  half  filled 
the  boxes  when  the  bees  went  to  the  woods,  be- 
cause he  did  not  get  home  from  school  in  season 
to  hive  them. 

E.  H.  Jenner,  of  Busti,  realized  75  lbs.  surplus 
honey  from  one  swarm. 

U.  S.  Ladue,  of  Brocton,  took  two  young 
swarms  from  one  swarm,  and  50  lbs.  of  honey 
from  one  of  the  young  swarms  and  the  old 
swarm. 

John  Furman,  of  Portland,  had  five  swarms 
last  fall,  but  Oiily  one  in  the  spring,  which  has- 
produced  liim  two  swarms  and  25  lbs.  honey. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Pratt  bought  four  swarms  one  year 
ago  last  spring  ;  raised  six  younsi'  swarms  ;  five 
came  tln'ough  the  winter  very  feeble  ;  fixed  feed- 
ing, but  did  not  succeed  very  well  ;  has  received 
this  year  twelve  new  swarms  and  30  lbs.  box 
honey. 

Mr.  L.  Weeks  commenced  keeping  bees  about 
twelve  years  ago  ;  has  one  swarm  in  a  house 
which  now  contains  about  400  lbs.  honey,  but 
does  not  think  they  are  as  profitable  as  where 
kept  in  hives.  Has  now  seven  swarms  from 
three  wintered;  uses  box  hives. 

H.  B.  Woodcock,  of  Stockton,  from  one  swarm 
has  realized  two  young  swarms  and  30  to  40  lbs. 
box  lioney. 

J.  G.  Harris,  of  Westfield,  commenced  three 
years  ago  with  three  stocks  in  box  hives.  Has 
now  fifty-four  stocks  in  Langstroth  hives.  Took 
off  this  year  over  one-haJf  ion  of  box  honey  in 
three  pound  boxes. 

L.  R.  Whitford,  from  seven  swarms  in  the 
Beebe  hive  has  105  lbs.  surjilus  honey  ;  number 
of  young  swarms  not  s.ated. 

Mr.  Watkins,  from  two  swarms  has  five  new 
swarms  and  100  lbs.  surplus  honey. 

W.  H.  Cook,  of  Harmony,  has  kept  bees  since 
he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Had  twenty-three 
swarms  last  spring,  eight  of  them  very  light. 
Fed  through  the  winter.  Has  taken  ott"  over 
1,100  lbs.  box  honey,  with  several  hundred 
pounds  still  in  the  hives.  Has  twenty-four  new 
swarms,  ten  of  which  have  yielded  $100  worth 
of  surplus  honey.  One  swarm  has  swarmed 
twice,  and  from  the  old  swarm  and  one  of  the 
new  ones  he  received  119  lbs.  honey. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Hubbard,  of  Water  Valley,  Erie 
Co.,  spoke  with  great  interest  to  all  present.  He 
usually  kept  from  GO  to  75  swarms,  lie  thought 
f  100  invested  in  bees,  and  properly  cared  for, 
would  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the  same 
amount  invested  in  any  other  kind  of  farm 
stock. 

Mr.  Richardson  had  received  133  lbs.  surplus 
honey  from  one  swarm,  and  41  from  a  young 
swarm. 

J.  C.  Cranston,  of  Sheridan,  spoke  at  some 
length  in  reference  to  the  management  of  bees, 
and  recommended  the  u.se  of  rum  as  a  wash  for 
the  hands  and  face  to  prevent  being  stung,  and 
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also  referred  to  his  moth  trap,  oflFering  the  use 
of  it  to  any  g-er.tleman  present. 

J.  ]\I.  Beebe,  of  Casadaga,  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained his  patent  hive  and  feeder. 

Mr.  Rubbaid  also  exhibited  and  explained  his 
hive  and  avowed  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  two 
were  the  best  now  before  the  pnblic— an  opinion 
aenerally  concurred  in  by  those  present. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  next 
annual  Bee  Meeting  be  held  at  Mayville — the 
time  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. A  semi  annual  meeting  will  be  called  in 
the  spring. 

Ira  Portek, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  following  reports  are  additional  to  those 
referred  to  and  received  since  the  convention 
adjourned  : 

Report  of  Elliott  Baclielor,  of  Stockton. 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1870  with  three 
swarms  of  bees.  One  in  the  Langstroth,  one  in 
the  box,  and  one  in  J.  M.  Beebe's  hive.  From 
the  three  I  received  twelve  young  swarms  and 
120  lbs.  box  honey,  which  was  taken  from  the 
Beebe  hive,  with  the  exception  of  6  lbs. 

Report  of  Pranklin  Kelley,  of  Pomfret. 

Commenced  the  spring  of  '70  with  two  stocks 
of  bees — one  in  the  Bingham  and  one  in  the 
Beebe  hive.  The  Bingham  hive  gave  mo  one 
young  swarm  and  48  lbs.  of  surplus.  The  Beebe 
hive  gave  three  young  swarms,  and  the  first 
young  swarm  swarmed,  making  four  young 
swarms,  and  108  lbs.  surjilus  honey. 

Report  of  Sylves'er  Hunger,  of  Delanii. 

Commenced  the  season  of  '70  with  five  colo- 
nies of  bees — some  in  the  Langstroth,  some  in 
the  Beebe,  and  some  in  the  box  hive.  I  I'eceived 
300  lbs.  of  box  honey  and  eleven  young  swarms. 
I  prefer  the  Beebe  hive  to  any  I  ever  saw. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


We  have  been  looking  over  the  ''A7i7inls  of 
Bee  Culture,'"  for  1870,  and  must  say  we  were 
very  much  interested  and  consider  the  articles 
generally  remarkably  well  chosen,  and  well 
written,  with  a  view  of  bringing  forward  promi- 
nently the  progress  made  in  the  year. 

IMr.  Thomas's  article  we  should  have  felt  in- 
clined to  criticise  some  ;  but  the  editor  in  his 
note  at  the  end  of  the  article,  has  said  all  that 
we  would  say,  and  perhaps  more,  although  we 
think  bee-keepers  of  large  experience  in  arti- 
ficial swarming,  will  very  nearly  agree  with  Mr. 
Adair. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  we  did  think  your  in- 
dulgence rather  severely  trespassed  upon,  when 
the  vendor  of  a  patent  hive  took  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  to  proclaim  boldly  his  hive  the 
"  best  in  America,"  without  so  much  as  saying 


"in  his  opinion,"  and  then  to  refer  your  readers 
en  via^ise  to  the  advertising  columns.  We  could 
not  help  wondering  what  a  rush  there  must  be 
(if  every  one  credited  the  strong  assertion)  to 
make  an  offer.  An  otter  for  what  ?  When  will  the 
community  ever  learn  that  the  fact  of  a  patent 
having  been  granted  on  an  article,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  said  patent  is  of  any 
value? 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
locate  himself  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
proclaim  that  some  barrels  of  water  he  had  just 
dipped  up  ^'mrisi  be  S(?W,"  and  urge  the  commu- 
nity to  make  liim  an  offer  at  some  price  or 
other?  In  case  he  could  i^ersuade  people,  (and 
that  is  what  patent  right  men  do  do  as  a  general 
thing,)  that  the  water  he  had  just  dipped  up 
was  superior  to  that  remaining  in  the  lake,  he 
would  probably  make  a  sale. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  had  his  "say"  several  times 
in  the  .Journal,  he  certainly  cannot  complain  of 
what  is  alh)wed  to  be  said  of  him  and  his  hive  on 
pages  103  and  105. 

Mr.  Kretshmer's  article  in  the  "Annals"  on 
in-door  ».<i.  out-door  wintering  of  bees,  we  must 
think  a  step  backward.  To  settle  the  matter 
he  says,  he  concluded  to  test  it  himself,  and 
then  gives  the  result  as  though  no  one  had 
ever  made  a  similar  experiment  before,  and  in- 
forms us  just  why  it  is.  Does  ]Mr.  Kretshmer 
forget  that  almost  all  the  bees  in  America  ((re 
wintei'ed  on  their  summer  stands  ;  yet  they  do 
not  get  two  swarms  and  149  lbs.  of  honey,  each, 
for  all  that.     Why  is  it? 

From  the  last  few  lines  of  his  article  we 
thought  we  might  get  his  idea,  namely,  that  the 
7(ives  commonly  uned  are  not  suitable,  and  now 
the  happy  thought  struck  us,  that  we  would 
write  to  Mr.  Kretshmer  and  ask  him  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  just  what  sort  of  hive 
he  uses.  But  here  again  the  thought  occurred 
that  Jie  too  may  be  a  patent  hive  man ;  and,  oh, 
lamentable  human  nature  !  the  facts  they  give 
are  much  one-sided,  and  149  lbs.  8  oz.  does  look 
surprisingly  like  some  of  Jasper  Hazen's  experi- 
ments to  get  at  FACTS.  (We  might  think  of  the 
two  swarms  that  he  has  besides,  and  Mr.  Hazen 
don't  have  ;  but  we  won't  until  we  see  if  it  is 
really  a  patent  hive.) 

We  presume  Mr.  Quinby,  Adam  Grimm,  and 
hosts  of  others  have  tried  the  same  experiments 
in  wintering,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
Avith  hundreds  of  stocks,  and  yet  we  believe  they 
are  satisfied  that  special  repositories  are  a  de- 
cided advantage.  In  our  locality  we  think  it 
safe  to  say,  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  bees  raised 
are  lost  in  wintering  out  of  doors,  that  would  be 
saved  if  properly  protected,  from  the  frost  and 
sudden  changes. 

We  really  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  winter  bees 
in  an  apiary  of  fifty  stocks,  all  strong  and  well 
supplied  with  honey  and  winter  passages,  with- 
out losing  some  of  them  ;  and  those  remaining 
will,  many  of  them,  be  so  weakened  by  losing  a 
few  more  at  every  sudden  change  of  weather, 
that  they  will  not  compare  at  all  with  those 
wintered  in-doors. 

In  regard  to  brood,  all  of  our  stocks  that  we 
opened,  (and  that  was  a  good  many,)  had  con- 
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siderable  brood  in  January  last  winter.  As  this 
matter  of  brood  lias  been  often  mentioned  as  an 
objection,  we  think  perhaps  ours  may  have  been 
stimulated  by  leaving;-  the  door  open  a  few 
ni.f!,-hts,  which  we  mentioned  we  did  on  account 
of  being  obliged  to  use  saw-dust  that  was  quite 
dami). 

As  to  feeding  rye-meal,  &c.,  in  February,  this 
is  easily  and  often  done,  by  removing  the  stock 
from  the  house  at  that  time  ;  but  our  objection 
to  so  doing  is,  that  the  result  would  be  too  much 
brood,  long  before  it  is  needed. 

Mrs.  Tupper  some  time  ago  gave  the  result  of 
her  experience,  that  brood  had  better  not  be  en- 
couraged too  much,  before  about  the  first  of 
April,  and  our  experiments  corroborate  it.  It  is 
true,  we  can  stimulate  bees  to  raise  brood,  so  as 
to  have  them  fill  the  hive  and  possibly  swarm  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  April,  but  the  danger  of 
mischief  from  a  sudden  cold  snap,  and  having  a 
large  number  of  bees  before  they  can  be  of  any 
use,  makes  us  think  it  cannot  be  good  policy. 
Kot  but  that  we  would  have  all  stocks  strong  in 
April ;  but  then  there  is  also  an  extreme  in 
having  too  much  brood  early  in  the  season. 

Auy  one  may  easily  try  the  experiment  for 
himself.  We  presume  ditiereut  localities  would 
give  somewhat  different  results. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  mentions  a 
difficulty  in  laying  a  frame  of  broken  comb  down 
flat,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive,  for  the  bees  to 
mend.  The  caps  on  the  hives  we  used  for  that 
purjiose,  were  made  to  accommodate  boxes,  and 
are  large  enough  to  cover  the  honey  board  and 
all,  and  the  honey  board  is  an  inch  longer  than 
the  top  bars  of  the  frames.  We  think  it  would 
pay  to  have  a  cap  made  on  purpose,  to  cover  a 
frame  when  laid  flat  on  a  bfiard. 

lu  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  this  fall, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  give  back  some  of  the 
honey  taken  away — about  as  much  as  we  took  of 
the  gathering  from  the  autumn  wild  flowers  ;  so 
that  the  surplus  honey  given  us  by  our  forty-six 
stocks,  (made  by  artificial  swarming  entirely, 
the  year  before  from  eleven)  stands  at  six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty-two  (6,162)  pounds, 
besides  eighteen  new  swarms.  The  sixty-four 
stocks  we  now  hive,  are  all  in  good  trim,  and 
will  bo  ready  for  work  in  1871,  all  of  them,  we 
trust — unless  we  are  yet  too  much  of  a  kovice. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Kansas. 


!Mr.  Editor  : — We  have  caught  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  in  reading  the  two  uumbers  we  have 
received  of  the  Bee  .Journal.  All  we  are  sori-y 
about  is  that  we  did  not  subscribe  sooner.  Put 
us  down  for  life,  as  a  subscriber,  or  at  least  as 
long  as  we  keep  bees. 

But  we  are  not  able  to  crow  about  the  amount 
of  honey  we  have  slung  out  this  season.  We 
wish  we  could  join  the  enthusiastic  chap  of 
Washington  Harbor  ;  but  the  hurrah  comes  out 
of  the  other  corner  of  the  mouth,  or  "over  the 
left." 

Bees  have  done  very  poorly  here  this  season  ; 


worse  than  for  many  years  previous.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  bees  will  jjerish  here  the 
coming  winter,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
stores.  Intelligent  bee-keepers  will,  of  course, 
endeavor  to  carry  their  bees  throiigh  by  feeding. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  we  had  three  hives  of 
bees,  and  we  sold  3.^0  lbs.  of  surplus  honey,  be- 
sides wiiat  we  used  in  the  family,  and  increased 
our  stock  to  fourteen.  Every  one  of  these  went 
into  winter  quarters  with  more  than  fifty  pounds 
of  honey,  and  every  one  came  out  in  the  sjiring 
all  right. 

Some  persons  seem  to  be  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult of  Novice's  honey  harvest  this  year.  But 
if  we  had  last  year  restricted  our  number  to  the 
same  rate  of  increase  as  Novice  did  his,  we  might 
have  netted  at  least  250  lbs.  of  honey  to  each 
original  hive  we  had  in  the  spriuir  ;  which  would 
have  beat  Novice  all  hollow.  But,  as  to  this 
year,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  did  sell  20 lbs. 
of  surplus  honey,  and  increased  our  stock  from 
thirteen  to  thirty  ;  but  at  least  half  of  them  will 
have  to  be  fed  or  they  will  starve  before  spring. 
This  season  the  linden  trees  failed  to  blossom, 
and  though  the  late  sumac,  buckwheat,  and 
other  fall  flowers  blossomed  as  usual,  but  the 
honey  was  not  in  them.  If  it  had  been,  I  know 
the  bees  would  have  got  it.  AVhy  the  flowers 
failed  to  yield  honey  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

We  have  the  usual  enemies  to  bees  here  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  shape  of  birds  and  moths.  But 
the  worst  enemy  of  all  that  has  a])peared,  is  a 
large  animal  or  biped.  He  has  infested  this  com- 
munity for  nearly  a  year  ;  and  has  been  seen  to 
put  bees  in  his  mouth  by  handfuls.  But  it  is 
not  the  bees  that  he  puts  in  his  mouth  that  do 
the  damage,  but  the  lies  that  come  out.  This  bi- 
ped calls  himself  the  "bee-man,''  or  L.  Twining, 
"Patent  Bee  Hive  Vendor,"  and  seller  of  six 
secrets  for  handling  and  managing  bees.  For  ten 
dollars  he  will  tell  you  what  the  six  secrets  are, 
and  give  you  a  piece  of  paper  that  says  you  have 
a  right  to  use  a  certain  im])rovement  on  bee  hives 
patented  by  E.  F.  Chevalier.  The  hive  that  he 
exhibits  as  his  patent  is  a  box-hive,  made  about 
two  inches  wider  at  the  top  one  way,  with  the 
Langstroth  frames  ;  and  for  every  right  he  sells 
he  could  be  prosecuted  by  the  owner  of  the 
Langstroth  patent.  This  box  sits  on  what  he 
calls  a  "bee  protectoi',"  a  miller  trap  and  feed 
trough — two  capital  i^laces  to  breed  moths.  If 
I'ightly  named  it  would  be  called  bee-Mller. 

But  with  his  system  you  can  make  from  six- 
teen to  sixty-four  swarms  from  one,  in  a  single 
season — that  is,  if  his  own  word  was  good  for 
anything.  Though  he  generally  requires  a 
pledge  of  honor  that  the  secrets  shall  never  be 
revealed,  he  neglected  to  require  that  from  sev- 
eral, and  the  secrets  are  out.  I  w^as  going  to  say 
that  I  would  put  them  down  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  ;  but  it  will  be  no 
benefit  to  the  reader  unless  a  hearty  laugh  would 
do  him  some  good.  We  here  quote  from  the  bee- 
killer's  circular,  that  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  great  value  of  the  secrets  before  we  tell  you 
what  they  are. 

"Our  secrets  are:  1st.  Taming  bees,  hoicever 
cross,  so  that  they  can  be  handled  as  readily  and 
safely  as  flies,  by  any  one. 
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"  2d.  A  food  that  costs  nothing  and  is  always 
at  hand,  by  the  use  of  which  the  hxrgest  swarm 
of  bees  can  be  well  wintered  and  not  consume  Jive 
founds  of  lioney. 

"od.  A  costless  substitute  for  bee-bread,  for 
want  of  which  whole  swarms  frequently  perish, 
while  the  hive  is  full  of  honey. 

"4th.  A  prevention  of  drone  bees,  which  eat 
not  less  than  25  lbs.  per  swarm,  each  season,  and 
is,  therefore,  so  much  thrown  away. 

"5th.  A  place  or  situati-on  for  bees,  both  sum- 
mer and  winter,  by  which  bee  cholera  and  other 
destructive  diseases  are  generally  avoided. 

"6th.  A  bait  for  millers,  also  costless,  which 
atfi-acts  aiid  destroys  this  pest  of  the  apiary. 

"This  discovery  is  the  result  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth experiment  of  Mr.  Twinino-,  and  is  worth 
more  than  iioice  the  price  of  the  Right.'"' 

Now  we  will  give  you  the  great  secrets,  in  the 
order  as  above  : 

1st.  "  Smoke  the  bees  well ;  close  the  hive  and 
drum  on  it  a  few  minutes.  Then  rub  urine  on 
your  hands  and  face  ;  open  the  hive  ;  put  your 
hands  over  your  face,  and  your  face  down  close 
to  the  bees,  and  blow  on  the  bees  through  your 
fingers. 

2d.  "  Urine  evaporated  in  the  sun  about  two 
weeks  in  an  oak  trough. 

od.   "  Ground  chess. 

4th.    "  Cut  out  the  drone-comb. 

5th.  "Keep  your  bees  on  the  north  side  of 
buildings,  out  of  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer,  and 
where  there  is  no  foul  air. 

Gth.   "  Whey  off  thick  milk  cheese." 

Now  this  charlatan  of  a  beemau  will  soon  in- 
fest other  sections  of  the  country.  For  a  com- 
plete remedy,  apply  to  Prof.  Jared  P.  Kirtland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  to  the  undersigned. 

Noah  CAiiERON. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Oct.  28,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Something  on  Hives. 

Last  year  I  made  and  used  four  Price's  hives, 
as  described  in  the  Journal  Vol.  IV.,  page  87,  and 
I  like  them  so  well  that  I  have  increased  the 
number  to  twenty-four.  Many  persons  have 
been  at  my  apiary  to  see  this  Price  hive,  and 
after  seeing  me  handle  the  bees  and  the  hive, 
and  I  ask  them — "Well  how  do  you  like  the 
hive?  the  answer  invariably  is — "tip-top!  That 
beats  anything  I  ever  saw.    That  can't  be  beat !" 

I  sold  a  swarm  to  a  man,  and  in  selecting  it 
we  handled  over  four  stocks,  and  he  remarked — 
"I  have  been  looking  for  miller-worms,  and  have 
not  seen  one  yet."  With  a  half  pitch  to  the 
bottom  board,  tight  joists,  and  rosin  and  tallow 
melted  together  and  poured  hot  into  all  the 
corners  of  the  hive,  we  may  say  good-by  to  the 
miller  worms. 

To  winter  bees  on  their  summer  stands,  this 
hive  cannot  be  beat.  I  take  off  one  of  the 
honey-boards  and  place  an  old  bag  or  a  piece  of 
old  carpet  over  the  frames,  letting  it  rest  right 
on  the  frames,  and  then  fill  in  all  around  with 
dry  chaff  or  cut  straw.  The  bees  will  not  fly 
out  and  perish  on  the  snow,  nor  freeze  in  the 


hive.  When  I  opened  my  hives  last  spring 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  mould  on  the  combs, 
and  I  never  had  my  bees  winter  so  well  before. 

There  is  no  crushing  of  bees  with  me,  sucli  as 
]\Ir.  Duffeler  complains  of.  I  plane  the  division 
board  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  by  being  a  little  care- 
ful, can  set  them  down  while  the  bottom  board 
is  covered  with  bees,  without  ever  crushing  one. 
Mr.  Dufteler  also  complains,  that  his  combs  are 
uneven  and  all  gone  astray.  I  have  a  lot  of  as 
straight  combs  as  you  will  find  in  any  apiary  in 
that  size  of  frames.  I  think  Mr.  D.  went  astray 
when  he  broke  up  the  whole  concern.  If  he  had 
followed,  the  directions  of  Mr.  Price,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  straight  combs. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  understand  Mr.  Price's 
directions.  He  says,  also,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  Novice  means  by  being  well  rooted  in  strong 
stocks.  There  is  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  in  our 
town,  who  reads  the  Bee  Journal,  owns  three 
swarms  of  bees,  and  hived  and  sold  humble  bees 
to  the  boys  last  summer.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  pick  a  good  strong  stock  or  swarm  of 
bees  from  my  apiary,  what  one  he  would  take. 
He  replied — "one  that  had  plenty  of  honey  and 
lots  of  bees." 

Some  may  think,  that  I  have  an  axe  to  grind, 
and  want  some  one  to  turn  up  with  plenty  of 
greenbacks.  To  such  I  say,  I  have  no  hives  for 
sale,  and  no  interest  in  bee-hive  territory.  ]Mr. 
Price  is  a  .stranger  to  me,  excepting  wdiat  little  I 
have  learned  of  him  through  the  Bee  Journal. 

I  think  3Ir.  O  E.  Wolcott,  (who  lives  about 
seven  miles  from  me,)  would  not  have  loht  his 
apiary  of  over  sixty  stocks,  if  he  had  used  a  hive 
that  was  deep  up  and  down.  The  bees  would 
have  kept  warm,  and  the  honey  would  have 
sunyiorted  them. 

There  are  but  few  here  that  are  Italianizing 
their  stocks,  most  of  the  bee-keepers  being  afraid, 
apparently,  that  the  Italian  bee  is  a  humbug.  I 
have  four  swarms  of  Italians,  and  am  going  to 
Italianize  the  rest  of  my  colonies  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  on  the  sleeping  car, 
for  it  is  bed-time. 

Argentine,  {Mich.)  Oct.  15,  1870. 

*  The  writer  of  the  fore-'oin;?  forgot  to  give  11s  his  namf, 
though  remitting  for  his  subscriptioa.    Whum  nhall  loa  credit  ? 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  few  Inquiries. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  ask  through  the 
Journal  for  a  description  of  Mr.  Galluji's  hive, 
or  the  one  he  prefers  or  has  in  use,  if  he  will  give 
it.  I  am  using  what  we  call  a  Quinby  hive,  or 
Langstroth  Quinbyfied  ;  but  would  like  one  with 
side  arrangement  of  boxes. 

I  would  also  ask  some  of  your  correspondents 
what  is  the  difference  between  cross  and  side 
frames,  or  frames  running  from  front  to  rear  or 
from  side  to  side. 

I  see  a  great  deal  written  in  the  Journal  in  re- 
gard to  cheap  Italian  bees,  .seeming  to  touch  Mr. 
Alley  somewhat.  I  bought  some  from  him  this 
season.  Tlie  first  was  the  finest  queen  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  before.  I  think  he  is 
in  every  respect  a  gentleman  to  deal  with. 
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Mr.  TJ.  S.  Terrey,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  had  hives 
and  bees  at  our  State  Fair,  and  honey  also.  His 
hive  is  eight  inches  deep,  made  to  set  one  on  top 
of  another,  from  one  section  to  any  number 
wanted  ;  but  I  do  not  like  it. 

I  like  the  Bee  Journal  very  much. 

H.  B.  Cony. 

Augtista,  Elaine,  Nov.  3,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Artificial  Queens,  and  Swarming  Fever. 


I  cannot  let  IVIr.  Price,  in  the  November  num- 
ber, make  a  catchword  for  his  hive,  with  my 
article  of  September,  1870. 

The  hive  I  intended  to  speak  of  is  not  the 
Reversible,  Revolvable,  Double-cased,  Sectional  Bee 
Hive,  but  simply  a  modification  of  the  old  pattern 
of  the  Price  hive,  as  described  and  engraved  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  page  87. 

After  having  manufactured  a  number  of  these 
hives,  I  was  compelled  to  break  them  up  ;  for  the 
square  frames,  held  angling,  were  so  much  re- 
versible that  they  capsized  badly.  In  order  to 
prevent  that  vexatious  reversibility,  I  contrived 
to  re-construct  those  hives,  giving  them  frames 
with  Jive  sides  instead  o?  four.  By  this  means, 
every  frame  was  increased  in  surface  ;  and  it  is 
to  that  increase,  and  to  the  shape  of  the  frames 
that  I  attribute,  in  part,  the  success  of  my  bees 
hi  those  hives. 

Mr.  Price  thinks  that  our  wisdom  of  artificial 
queens  is  runrdng  the  race  out.  I  have  heard 
some  temperance  men  maintaining  that  wine  is 
poison.  I  smiled  at  that  idea,  thinking  that  wine 
must  be  a  very  slow  poison,  for  all  my  ancestors 
died  more  than  seventy-five  years  old,  although 
drinking  wine  freely  at  all  their  meals.  I  guess 
it  is  the  same  with  artificial  swarming.  For 
twenty  years  the  Italian  bees  have  been  subjected 
to  this  mode  of  queen  raising,  yet  the  Italian  race 
is  better  than  the  naturally  swarmed  black  bees. 

For  instance,  this  spring  I  sold  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  Provo  City,  Utah,  foui'teen  hives,  which  all 
had  artificially  raised  queens.  Besides  those, 
Mr.  Poberts  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  stands  of 
black  bees,  whose  queens  were  all  naturally 
raised  Yet  my  artificial  colonies  proved  to  be 
so  much  better  than  the  blacks,  that  Mi'.  Roberts 
wrote  to  me,  some  weeks  ago  — "I  am  so  con- 
tented with  youv  Italian  bees,  that  I  wish  I  had 
bought  all  Italians." 

Mr.  Roberts  will  be  present  at  the  Bee-keepers' 
Convention  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Price,  or  any 
other  person  feeling  interested,  can  question  him 
as  to  the  truth  of  my  allegations. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Gallup  wrote  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  that  the  artificial  queens  were 
poorer  than  natural  ones.  But  he  seems  to  have 
modified  his  views  on  that  subject  somewhat,  for 
he  writes  in  the  October  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Bee  Journal — "My  theory  is  that  a  larvtB  fed,  as 
a  worker,  six  days,  and  then  changed  to  a  queen, 
is  but  very  little  if  any  longer  brood  than  a 
worker.  Yet  a  cpieen  cell,  built  over  an  egg,  and 
fed  as  a  queeu  from  the  start,  I  have  not  been 


able  to  discover  why  they  are  not  as  good  as  a 
natural  queen  raised  at  swarming  time." 

Some  queens  in  Gallup's  apiary  emerged  from 
their  cells  after  eight  or  nine  days.  I  have  never 
seen  queens  emerging  in  eight  or  nine  days.  The 
shortest  time  I  have  recorded  Avas  some  six  or 
eight  hours  less  than  ten  days. 

Let  us  remark  here,  that  when  honey  is  abun- 
dant in  fiowens,  and  the  Wi'ather  warm,  no  matter 
in  what  month,  every  good  colony  raising  queens 
gets  the  swarming  fever  ;  and  if  the  bee-keeper 
does  not  remove  the  supernumerary  cells,  there 
is  the  greatest  likelihood  that  he  will  get  one  or 
more  swarms  from  the  colony  rearing  queens. 

The  means  used  by  Mr.  Price  to  obtain  or  pro- 
duce the  swarming  fever  are,  of  course,  idle, — 
that  fever  being  a  natural  consequence,  in  a 
good  stock,  if  building  queen  cells  in  favorable 
weather. 

But  I  do  not  see  what  influence  that  swarming 
fever  can  have  on  the  more  or  less  vitality  of  the 
grubs  I 

Some  credulous  people  believe  that  the  crop  of 
potatoes  is  more  abundant,  if  the  sets  are 
planted  during  the  old  moon,  than  if  set  at  the 
time  of  new  moon.  I  suspect  the  swarming 
fever  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  grubs,  as  the 
moon  with  the  potatoes. 

Hence,  till  some  more  serious  reasons  are  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Price,  I,  and  many  others,  will 
not  admit  that,  in  raising  queens  artificially,  we 
act  against  nature,  reason,  or  common  sense. 

C.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


[For  the  .American  Boe  Journal.] 

A  Summer's  Operations. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  experimenting  some 
with  bees,  hives,  and  melextractors,  the  ]:)ast 
season.  I  am  too  busy  at  present  to  write  much, 
but  will  give  you  the  results  of  my  operations 
with  one  colony  of  Italians.  They  were  in  a 
Langstroth  hive  with  eight  frames,  in  the  spring, 
with  a  pure  Italian  queen  procured  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Furman,  and  introduced  late  last  fall. 

July  10th,  had  drawn  eight  frames  with  brood 
and  bees,  to  rear  queens. 

July  29tli,  forced  a  full  swarm  "Gallup 
fashion,"  with  old  queen— compelling  the  old 
colony  to  raise  a  young  queen  for  itself. 

August  10th,  transfei-red  the  old  stock  to  a  ten 
frame  hive,  giving  them  two  empty  frames  to 
fill;  and  also  cut  out  eight  "natural,  prolific, 
hardy  cpieen  cells."  (Price.) 

September  3d,  extracted  forty  (40)  pounds  of 
honey  and  got  a  No.  1  swarm,  leaving  jjlenty  of 
honey  for  winter. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  get  along  without 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  am  trying  to  per- 
suade all  my  neighbors  to  take  it  also. 

J.  E.  Benjamin. 

Rockford,  Iowa,  Nov.  7,  1870. 


Water  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  be'eswheu 
building  comb,  or  raising  brood. 
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[From  the  Western  Rural.] 

Hunting-  Wild  Bees. 

Bees  are  generally  hunted  in  the  fall,  after  the 
flowers  have  failed,  or  we  have  had  one  or  two 
sharp  frosts.  The  hunter  takes  Avith  him  into 
the  woods  a  dish  in  which  there  is  lioncy  in  the 
comb,  and  an  ash  pail  in  which  there  are  some 
live  coals  covered  with  ashes.  An  opening 
where  a  bee  can  be  seen  some  distance  is  selected. 
For  convenience  in  "lining"  the  honey  is  placed 
on  a  log,  stump,  or  bush,  a  few  feet  from  the 
earth,  with  the  fire  near  it.  A  small  piece  of 
comb  is  put  on  the  fire.  The  smoke  from  the 
burning  comb  attracts  the  bees  ;  they  soon  find 
the  honey,  fill  their  honey  sacs,  and  leave  on  a 
"bee  line"  for  home. 

Tru'  Line.  Stand. 


The  hunter  estimates  the  distance  he  is  from 
the  bee  by  the  length  of  time  the  bee  is  gone, 
and  also  by  the  number  of  bees  he  has  at  work 
in  a  given  time.  If  he  is  confident  that  he  is 
near  the  tree,  instead  of  getting  them  at  work 
a""ain  directly  in  the  line,  he  moves  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  it.  For  instance  if  the  line 
is  due  north,  he  moves  his  "traps"  northeast  or 
northwest,  to  where  he  can  get  a  line  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  first  one,  and  finds  the  tree  where 
the  two  lines  meet. 

J.  H.  TOWNLEY. 

Parma,  {MieJi.) 


[For  the  .\meiicau  Bee  Jourual.] 

Eemarks  and  Inquiries. 


Mr.  Editok  : — We  are  behind  the  times  in  this 
country,  and  as  regards  the  improvements  of  the 
Nineteenth  century,  we  are  living  in  another 
age.  Too  many  of  us  in  milling,  have  not  dis- 
carded the  old  custom  of  our  fathers  of  carrying 
a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  to  balance  the 
grist  in  the  other.  Some  have  purchased  the 
iin])roveiaents  oftered,  but  have  been  so  badly  bit, 
they  are  like  the  burnt  child  : — and  now  all  over 
this  country,  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  in 
yard  or  outhouse,  can  be  found  i)ateut  churns, 
washing  machines,  rat-traps,  and  bee-hives,  all 


useless,  but  costing  their  owner  such  an  inade- 
quate outlay,  compared  with  their  real  worth, 
they  were  not  committed  to  the  kindling  box, 
but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  premises,  as  monu- 
ments of  "  the  fool  and  his  money  !  " 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
the  States  north  and  west  of  us,  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  all  the  patent  useless  machines  and 
implements  of  the  inventive  "wooden  nutmeg, 
and  horn  gun-fiint  "  New  Englander,  find  their 
way  down  here ;  and  ad  captandum  vtdgiis,  the 
owners  or  their  agents  assume  and  put  on  a 
grave,  sanctimonious  expression,  while  they  tell 
us,  the  only  inducement  in  visiting  us  was  pro 
bono  publico  I  The  tnodel  in  his  hands  works  like 
a  charm,  and  he  finds  a  purchaser  for  State  and 
county  rights,  to  make  and  use,  pockets  his 
money  and  away  he  goes.  But  when  the  con- 
cern is  made  up  life  size,  it  won't  work,  ami 
the  whole  patent  family  of  imijroved  impknnents 
are  abused  and  cursed,  and  many  really  valuable 
inventions  cannot  be  sold,  because  worthless 
ones  have  found  their  way  in  our  midst. 

"We  have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  in- 
tended, our  introduction  to  some  questions  which 
we  wish  to  ask  through  the  Journal,  desiring 
some  correspondent  to  answer  them.  On  read- 
ing the  experience  of  persons  who  have  the  past 
season,  used  the  melextraotor  or  honey  slinger, 
we  are  ent-ertaining  visions  that  after  the  smaller 
vessels  are  filled,  we  shall  resort  for  repositories 
of  honey  to  the  tank  or  cistern.  Vf  e  have  never 
used  the  extract  oi-,  nor  have  we  yet  seen  one  at 
work,  but  we  intend  to  have  one  next  spring. 
Now  the  questions — 

1st.  AVhose  extractor  do  you  use?  Does  it 
work  well  ?  And  what  is  the  price  ? 

2d  How  often  do  yon  extract  the  honey  from 
the  same  comb  ?  Do  you  wait  until  it  is  capped? 

3d.  If  the  honey  is  not  capped,  and  is  thin  and 
wate.y  when  extracted,  will  it  not  ferment  and 
sour  ? 

4th.  Do  you  exti-act  honey  from  combs  having 
brood  within  it  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  un- 
capped brood  ? 

5th.  Is  the  colony  not  troubled  with  robbers, 
on  replacing  the  dripping  frame  into  the  hive? 

These  are  some  of  the  troubles  that  present 
themselves  to  my  mind,  at  this  distance  ;  any 
suggestion  of  those  experienced  in  its  workings 
will  be  of  interest,  Mr.  Editor,  to  several  of 
your  readers  and  lovers  of  nice  honey.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  if  honey  is  extracted  within  a  day  or 
two  after  it  is  deposited  in  the  cells  by  the  bees, 
it  will  ferment  and  spoil  ;  or  if  it  does  not,  it 
will  not  be  so  valuable. 

Let  us  liear  from  those  who  have  practically 
tested  these  Honey  Extractors,  for  we  are  seek- 
ing ?ox  furtherWghi  in  thisiee-nighted  region.  Do 
not  read  this  and  throw  your  paper  aside,  for 
some  one  else  to  answer,  or  speculate  irpon  in 
their  own  minds  ;  for  we  are  in  earnest,  and 
really  want  an  answer  to  the  inquiries  we  have 
made.  W.  P.  Hknderson. 

Murfreesboro\  Tenn.,  Nov.  5,  1870. 


Until  the  fifteenth   century  honey  was  used 
instead  of  sugar. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Joura;il.] 

Eeport  of  a  Beginner. 

^lu.  Editor  : — As  I  am  a  beginner  in  bee-cul- 
ture and  this  is  my  first  communication  to  your 
miK-li  esteemed  Journal,  you  must  excuse  brevity 
or  lenoth,  whichever  it  may  turn  out  to  be. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  I  purchased  three  stocks 
of  bees  iu  oums,  made  of  hollow  logs,  having  not 
even  a  hole  iu  the  top  for  ventilation,  let  alone 
for  the  bees  to  work  tlirough  into  surplus  boxes. 
Well,  I  had  some  other  common  hives  made, 
with  caps,  and  used  them  with  varying  success 
until  the  spring  of  1869,  at  which  time  I  had 
still  only  three  stands  of  bees.  I  had  been  try- 
ing all  the  time  to  increase  the  number,  and 
with  but  little  success,  and  got  no  surplus  honey 
from  them.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  I  obtained 
some  movable  frame  hives,  believing  that  I 
could  make  them  a  success ;  at  least  I  could  get 
at  and  be  revenged  on  these  pests,  the  bee-moths, 
that  had  robbed  me  of  my  expected  luxury. 
Well,  I  split  my  old  gums  open,  and  removed 
their  best  combs  and  the  brood,  in  May,  to  my 
movable  frames.  From  one  of  the  stocks  thus 
transferred,  I  took  128  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 
From  the  other  two  I  took  from  40  to  50  pounds 
surplus.  The  one  from  which  I  took  128  pounds 
swarmed  once ;  the  others  cast  three  swarms 
each. 

]\Iy  bees  wintered  out  on  their  summer  stands, 
with  only  their  hives  to  protect  them  from  cold 
and  storms.  Tlie  spring  of  1870  found  me  with 
ten  stocks,  two  of  which  had  no  queens,  but  only 
fertile  workers,  according  to  book  theory.  In 
one  of  these  I  could  find  nothing  that  looked 
like  a  queen,  and  into  it  I  inserted  queen  cells 
three  diflerent  times.  They  were  each  time  de- 
stroyed, and  I  finally  lost  the  stock.  In  the 
others  I  inserted  young  brood,  but  they  would 
start  no  ([ueen  cells.  At  last  I  took  a  good  fer- 
tile queen  from  one  of  my  other  stocks  and  put 
her  in  this  hive.  But  before  putting  her  in,  I 
took  out  all  the  combs  and  bees,  as  I  was  de- 
termined to  destroy  everything  that  looked  sus- 
piciously fertile.  AVell,  I  found  a  nearly  wingless 
queen.  I  killed  her,  put  my  very  fertile  queen 
among  the  bees,  and  let  her  thus  creep  into  the 
hive.  But,  alas !  she  was  killed  by  the  little 
wretches,  and  dragged  out  before  next  morning. 
They  then  went  to  work  and  raised  a  queen  from 
a  sheet  of  brood  which  I  had  put  in. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  June  bees  did  well  here. 
Since  then  the  black  bees  have  not  gathered  as 
much  as  they  consumed.  I  have  only  one  Ital- 
ian stock.  It  has  gathered  honey  all  the  season. 
But  my  bees  are  almost  destitute  of  pollen.  I 
have  some  stocks  that  have  none.  I  am  giving 
them  rye  flour.  Will  they  live  on  it  ;  or  can  I 
give  them  anything  better? 

A.  T.  Bishop. 
Le  Roy,  III. 


The  quality  of  honey  varies  exceedingly,  some 
being  dark  and  often  bitter  and  disagreeable  ; 
while  occasionally,  Avhen  gathered  from  poison- 
ous flowers,  it  is  very  noxious  to  the  human 
system. 


[For  the  .\merican  Bee  Journal.] 

Foul  Brool, 

I  have  lost  two  hives  by  this  disease  in  two 
years.  They  were  both  the  lightest  colored 
Italian  queens  that  I  had  at  the  time.  In  one 
the  disease  was  first  noticed  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1869.  About  one-half  of  the  dead  lar- 
va3  were  in  uu'^apped  cells.  In  the  other,  it  was 
found  on  the  31st  of  August,  1870.  The  dead 
larva)  were  all  in  capped  cells.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  brood  dead.  No  uncommon  smell 
was  noticed. 

I  had  opened  the  latter  hive  oftener  than 
others,  because  it  was  less  crowded  with  bees. 
I  had  seen  a  few  dead  larvaj  in  the  fore  part  of 
July,  but  they  were  soon  removed.  The  colony 
gained  thirty-one  pounds  on  basswood  blossoms, 
in  July. 

They  had  no  chance  to  catch  the  disease.  The 
last  bees  I  got  was  a  hive  from  Mr.  Quinby  iu 
May,  1868,  which  lived  two  years,  and  died  1st 
of  ]\Iarch  last,  of  starvation,  with  a  large  swarm 
and  no  honey.  There  are  no  other  bees  within 
fifty  miles  on  the  main  land.  This  is  an  island, 
and  the  cool  air  from  Lake  Michigan  might  ac- 
count for  less  smell  than  in  other  places. 

There  were  a  few  dead  bees  in  capped  cells, 
with  perforated  covers,  in  September,  in  three  of 
my  four  hives.  One  of  them  had  cleaned  all  out 
by  the  12th  of  October,  and  two  had  a  few  re- 
maining on  the  81st  of  October,  when  I  put  them 
in  the  cellar.  They  were  all  crowded  with  bees 
and  had  plenty  of  honey.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember I  took  eighty-five  (8.""))  pounds  of  honey 
from  thiee  hives,  leaving  them  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  each. 

I  think  the  first  of  June  next,  if  they  are  dis- 
eased, I  can  put  them  in  emjjty  hives  and  save 
the  swarms  ;  or  when  they  swarm  I  will  not  give 
them  a  comb  from  an  old  hive,  as  I  have  usually 
done. 

My  four  hives  gained  one  hundred  and  thirty 
(100)  pounds  from  September  Hth  to  the  24th,  or 
thirty-three  pounds  each.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
three  years  that  they  gained  any  after  1st  of 
August. 

Henry  D.  Miner. 

WasMiigton  Ilnrhor,  Wis^.,  Nov.  1,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee   .Tournal.] 

Introducing  Queens— A  Suggestion. 

Mr.  Editor  : — From  various  causes  I  am  not 
much  heard  from,  and  mainly  because  the  abler 
part  of  the  fraternity  are  furnishing  us  with 
topics  and  discussions  which  give  to  my  mind 
ample  food  to  digest  and  experiment  in  what 
little  time  I  can  devote  to  it  now  ;  though  I  ex- 
pect, if  I  am  spared,  to  give  my  full  attention  to 
the  work  next  season. 

I  will  venture  to  submit  an  idea  in  regard  to 
introducing  queens  successfully,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. There  has  been  much  snid  on  the 
subject,  and  many  methods  proposed,  yet  Ave 
find  all  of  them  failing  at  times.  Now  all  these 
methods  may  bo  and  perhaps  are  good,  if  they 
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are  applied  when  the  colonies  to  be  supplied 
with  qneens  are  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive 
them. 

When  a  colony  has  larvje,  and  young  bees 
hatching,  queens  can  be  safely  introduced  by 
almost  any  method,  without  trouble.  But  when 
there  are  no  more  young  bees  among  them  they 
are  loath  to  accept  a  queen  ;  and  my  experience 
is  that  when  there  is  no  brood  in  the  hive  to 
furnish  young  bees,  the  mature  bees  soon  be- 
come too  old,  and  apparently  of  fixed  habits,  to 
receive  a  queen  readily.  At  least  I  have  found 
it  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  in- 
duce the  older  bees  to  accept  one.  I  have  ofl'ered 
to  such,  unhatched  queens  in  the  cells,  and  they 
vvould  immediately  destroy  them — none  being 
allowed  to  hatch. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  brother  in  the  fraternity 
who  can  tell  us  how  to  deal  with  such  old  scamps, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  revert  to  their  more 
youthful  habits,  and  accept  an  offered  queen,  the 
information  will  be  gratefully  received  by  me. 
I  find  some  trouble  even  in  uniting  such  bees 
with  other  colonies. 

S.  B.  Repi.ogle. 

Boaring  Spring,  Blair  county,  Pa. 


[For  the  Americrta  Bue  Joiirual.] 

"Worms  in  Combs. 


A  correspondent  in  a  late  number  of  the  .Toiu-- 
nal,  said  that  some  of  his  bees,  after  gnawing  oft" 
the  caps  of  the  cells,  were  unable  to  come  out ; 
and  he  wants  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
One  word  will  tell — "  worms." 

I  noticed  s(mie  of  mine  in  the  same  fix,  soon 
afcer  reading  that  article,  and  on  pulling  them 
out  I  found,  as  I  expected,  a  small  worm-hole 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  I  liad  before  noticed 
that  those  bees  which  could  not  get  out  were  in 
lines,  and  after  pulling  out  a  few  I  found  a  small 
worm.  They  (the  worms)  work  their  passage 
from  one  cell  to  another,  perhaps  two-thirds  f)f 
the  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  comb,  eating- 
wax,  bees'  wings  and  legs,  and  leaving  a  fine 
web  behind,  which  holds  the  bees  in  the  comb. 

I  supposed  they  were  not  the  larvaj  of  the 
ordinary  bee  moth,  as  I  have  generally  found 
these  near  the  surface  of  the  comb.  But  I  put 
some  combs  containing  these  small  worms  in  a 
glass  jar,  and  in  due  time  had  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  fine  large  moths  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
My  conclusion  is  that  these  worms,  while  small, 
work  near  the  septum  of  the  comb,  and  when 
grown  about  half  an  inch  long  they  work  next  to 
the  surface. 

J.  L.  HUBBAUD. 

Bricksburg,  iV.  /. 


Lying  advertisements  and  plausible  misrepre- 
sentations of  brazen-faced  impostors  will  still 
drain  the  purses  of  credulous  [bee-keepersj, 
while  thousands,  disgusted  with  the  horde  of 
impositions  which  aro  palmed  off"  upon  the  com- 
munity, will  settle  down  into  a  determination  to 
try  nothing  new. — Lakgstrotii. 


[For  the  Aiiiericaa  Bee  JourDal.] 

Who  Will  Help  ? 

How  can  the  circulation  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  be  increased?  is  a  question  that  sliould 
be  considered  by  all  who  read  it.  Now  there  is 
a  way,  and  a  very  good  way,  to  increase  its  cir- 
culation. This,  namely  :  Let  every  reader  and 
subscriber  send  at  least  one — or  if  more  than 
one,  the  better  —  new  subscriber,  (with  the 
money,  of  course,")  and  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore its  circulation  would  double  that  of  all 
others  published  in  this  country.  And  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  so,  as  the  American  Bee 
Journal  is  the  one  that  should  receive  the  sup- 
port and  cheering  aid  of  all  bee-keepers  through- 
out the  country,  and  for  the  following  good 
reasons  :  It  was  the  first  one  published  in  the 
English  language,  commenced  in  the  sole  inter- 
est of  bee  culture,  and  sustained  for  years  by 
the  editor,  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money. 
And  all  who  read  it,  (at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
world, )  say  that  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  the 
most  interesting  of  all  they  have  seen  ;  and 
we  will  say  that  we  know  something  about 
the  bee  papers  of  this  country.  Secondly,  the 
editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  does  not 
occupy  any  portion  of  its  columns  with  his  own 
advertisements ;  and,  in  fact,  he  offers  no 
patent  bee  hives,  text-books,  queen  bees,  or 
o;her  clap-trap  for  sale — and  when  we  pay  for 
the  Journal,  we  are  not  paying  the  editor  for  a 
paper  containing  his  own  advertisements.  We 
do  not  want  to  do  or  say  anything  against  other 
bee  journals  sent  out  in  this  country,  but  we  do 
want  our  favorite  American  Bee  Journal  made 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  time  it  costs  for  pub- 
lishing it,  and  to  this  end  we  offer  the  following 

PREMIUMS : 

To  the  person  who  sends  in  the  largest  num- 
ber of  new  subscribers  before  February  1st,  1871, 
I  will  send  one  of  my 

BAT  STATE   BEE  HIVES, 

free  of  cost,  or  one  of  the  best,  most  convenient 
and  lightest 

nONET   EXTRACTORS 

offered  for  sale.  Said  machine  is  made  of  metal, 
and  with  ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime  ;  and 
I  will  gnarantee  that  one  person  can  empty  from 
one  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  honey  per  day, 
with  the  use  of  it.  I  have  sold  these  machines 
for  tea  dollars. 

Further,  to  the  person  who  sends  the  second 
largest  number  of  new  subscribers,  I  will  send  two 
of  the  best  and  purest 

ITALIAN   queen  BEES 

I  can  raise.  And  to  the  person  who  sends  in  the 
third  largest  list  of  new  subscribers,  I  will  send 
one  pure  Italian  queen  bee. 

I  will  add  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  only  in  common  with 
other  readers  ;  but  as  I  advertise  in  its  columns, 
I  expect,  if  its  circulation  is  increased  as  it  de- 
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serves  to  be,  to  have  a  corresponding  increase  in 
my  business. 

II.  Alley. 

Wenluim,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1870. 


The  above  offers  are  the  spontaneous  act 
of  Mr.  Alley.  For  the  appreciation  of  the  Jour- 
nal thus  expressed  and  implied,  we  are  duly 
grateful,  and  will  merely  add,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  make 
efforts  to  secure  the  premiums  offered,  that,  in 
any  case  of  unsuccessful  competition,  we  will 
allow  the  usual  commission  on  all  new  subscrip- 
tions sent  in.  'J  bus  no  one  need  fear  that  they 
may  be  laboring  without  remuneration. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Influence  of  Form  in  Hives. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  last  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Smith  pitches  into  our  "preconceived 
theories,"  as  lie  calls  them.  He  says  that  we 
pitched  into  the  shallow  form  of  hives  in  the 
August  [September]  number.  This  is  true : 
and  we  did  so  because  we  had  used  them  to  our 
sorrow,  though  when  we  first  used  tliem  we 
thought  we  had  obtained  an  invaluable  inven- 
tion, as  we  then  compared  th.em  with  old-fash- 
ioned gums  and  box  hives.  lie  says  some  con- 
demn and  some  approve  of  the  shallow  form  of 
the  Langstroth  hive.  This  is  undoubtedly  so. 
The  first  movable  comb  hive  we  saw  was  in  1857, 
and  it  was  of  the  shallow  Langstroth  pattern, 
the  same  as  is  now  sent  out  as  sample  hives  ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  would  no  doubt  claim  that  Mr. 
Langstroth  got  up  the  first  movable  comb  bee- 
hive in  America— which  we  likewise  grant  as 
being  true.  But  in  objecting  to  the  Thomas 
hive  he  says  that  "five  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  considered  a  very  good  hive,  but  the  world 
moves."  So  it  does,  and  in  his  advocating  its 
good  qualities  he  says  "more  rapid  breeding 
will  be  induced  in  the  shallow  hive  than  in  the 
deep  one, ' '  &c.  I  fail  to  see  that  the  world  moves 
in  this.  The  first  form  of  movable  hive  was  low 
and  flat,  and  his  part  of  the  world  seems  to  have 
progressed  from  the  low  fiat  form  of  hive  to  the 
low  flat  form  of  hive.  The  world  moves  back- 
Avards  up  there  in  Canada. 

He  says,  Mr.  Seays'  theory  and  deductions 
therefrom  in  regard  to  the  production  of  brood  are 
not  confirmed  in  his  experience  and  observations, 
and  "the  facts  of  the  case  warrant  a  very  different 
conclusion."  Now  what  was  our  theory  and  de- 
ductions therefrom?  See  September  No.,  page 
63.  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  shallow  hive 
and  taller  ones,  we  then  said,  "the  combs  are 
say  eighteen  inches  in  depth  perpendicular,  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  The  bees,  in  order  to  hatch 
brood,  as  the  weather  becomes  warm  in  the 
spring,  will  cluster  at  the  larva?  end  of  the  combs, 
and  keep  up  the  temperature  from  bottom  to  top, 
because  of  two  combined  reasons— the  combs 
being  the  long  way  perdendicular  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  heat  being  to  rise,  it  ascends 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  combs,  and 


thus  the  proper  temperature  is  attained  through- 
out the  hive."  This  we  yet  maintain.  It  ap- 
pears from  what  Mr.  Smith  admits  in  this  same 
communication  that  he  does  not  understand  my 
remarks,  or  if  he  docs,  he  virtually  admits  that 
we  are  right. 

It  seems  that  when  we  said  "  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm  in  the  spring  the  bees  will  cluster 
at  the  larvai  end  of  the  combs, "  he  wishes  to  con- 
strue our  language  to  mean  in  winter ;  for  he 
must  know  that  good  strong  colonies  rear  brood 
in  winter,  and  if  I  had  entered  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  procedure,  time,  and 
place,  that  the  first  eggs  are  deposited,  I  would 
have  stated,  as  he  does,  that  in  tall  hives  they 
begin  to  rear  brood  near  the  centre  ;  and  in  some 
cases,  Avhere  the  honey  is  nearly  all  consumed, 
they  begin  nearer  the  top,  extending  the  same 
downward.  And  in  our  language,  "in  early 
spring,  as  the  weather  becomes  warm  (as  in  May) 
the  bees  cluster  at  the  larvae  or  lower  end  of  the 
combs. ' '  The  heat  as  generated  ascends  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  brood  combs.  Now 
we  did  not  intend  to  say  that  all  the  mature  bees 
were  compelled  to  go  below  the  extreme  lower 
part  of  the  brood  ;  but  that  a  portion  of  them 
must  cluster  below  and  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  brood  combs,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce the  required  tenq^erature,  otherwise  the 
queen  will  refuse  to  deposit  eggs  there,  or  if  she 
should  deposit  any  there,  they  would  not  hatch. 
The  bees  must  therefore  cluster  en  masse  below 
the  brood. 

AVc  make  one  further  quotation  from  his  re- 
marks, and  are  done.  He  says,  "A  tall  hive  is 
thought  best  for  Avintering  out-doors,  for  we 
know  that  bees  will  place  their  stores  above  them 
when  there  is  room.  We  know  also  that  they  do 
not  cluster  on  the  honey,  but  below  it ;  and  the 
heat  from  them  ascends  and  makes  their  stores 
more  accessible  in  cold  weather.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  breeding  early  in  the  season?  &c.  "What 
he  means  by  the  '  larvaj'  end  of  the  comb,  I  do 
not  exactly  know.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  they 
cluster  at  the  bottoni  of  tlie  brood  comb,  so  that 
the  heat  will  ascend  and  warm  up  the  upper  part 
of  the  brood  comb  for  the  extension  of  brood, 
facts  do  not  warrant  the  assertion."  After  hav- 
ing but  a  few  linos  above  admitted  that  he  knows 
they  cluster  "below"  the  honey  and  tliat  the 
heat  from  the  cluster  "  ascends  and  makes  their 
stores  more  accessible"  in  cold  weather,  he  now 
says  that  "facts  do  not  warrant  the  assertion" 
that  they  will  and  do  clu.ster  at  the  bottom  of 
the  brood  combs,  so  that  the  heat  may  ascend  and 
warm  up  the  upper  part  of  the  brood  comb.  Why 
will  not  the  same  natural  immxitable  law  of  nature 
that  causes  heat  to  ascend  and  make  their  stores 
more  accessible  in  cold  weather,  ascend  also  iu 
warm  weather  (as  the  bees  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  brood  ?). 
He  further  says,  for  a  certain  reason,  that  "as 
the  warmth  of  the  cluster  will  be  diffused  laterally 
more  readily  than  it  will  downwards,  more  rapid 
breeding  will  be  induced  in  shallow  hives  than  in 
deep  ones — that  the  heat  will  rad'ale  towards  both 
ends  from  the  centre"  (in  the  shallow  form  of 
hive).  This  has  always  been  the  trouble  with 
me.     Heat,  in  obedience  to  the  natural  law,  to 
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seek  its  equilibrium  in  temperature,  as  he  says, 
radidtefi  away  from  tlie  cluster,  aud  thereby  gains 
a  h>\ver  temperature  ;  and  as  other  air  in  the  hive 
takes  its  place,  and  is  rarefied  in  turn  to  the  given 
temperature,  it  also  radiates  away  in  its  efforts 
to  comply  with  Nature's  demands  for  an  equilib- 
rium, and  the  rarefied  air  in  ascending  passes 
away  from  the  cluster.  This  is  without  hi ndrance 
too  much  the  routine  in  the  shallow  form  of  hive  ; 
but  not  so  in  the  taller  form,  because  the  heated 
air,  in  obedience  to  the  natural  law,  i^asses  up- 
ward ;  and  because  the  inner  walls  of  the  hive 
being  closer  together,  asid  the  top  not  allowing 
the  heat  to  escape,  it  is  more  comj^actly  pent  up, 
so  that  when  the  radiations  take  place,  they  j^ass 
not  to  so  great  a  distance  laterally,  and  the  bees 
can  thus  retain  a  given  temperature  in  a  larger 
space  than  if  the  equalization  by  radiation  in  the 
shallow  hive  were  not  permitted  so  far  from  the 
cluster  that  the  natural  law  of  heated  air  to  as- 
cend, cannot  govern  it. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  his  experience  in  favor  of  the 
shallow  form  of  hive,  alongside  of  the  Thomas 
liive.  His  statements  are  no  doubt  correct ;  but 
his  experience  is  different  from  many,  very  many, 
others. 

Tlie  second  communication  in  tlie  same  num- 
ber of  the  journal,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  agrees 
with  the  experience  and  preferences  of  thousands. 
The  article  referred  to  is  that  written  by  Mr.  Cal- 
vin Rogers,  of  West  Newbury,  i\Iass. 

We  aie  not  particularly  defending  the  Thomas 
hive.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Smith's  first  objec- 
tion from  his  description  of  the  frames  and  combs 
being  so  long  and  heavy  that  they  break  down, 
is  g'  lod.  I  do  not  know  the  peri>endicular  length 
of  the  combs  and  frames  in  the  Thomas  hive,  but 
I  use  frames  nineteen  inches  perpendicularlength. 
My  combs  are  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  I  have  no  trouble  about  their 
bicaking  down  ;  though  there  is  a  reason  for  their 
not  breaking  down  in  the  warmest  weather. 

J.  W.  Seay. 

Monroe,  loica,  Nov.  10,  1870. 


[For  the  .\mericau  Bee  Journal.] 

Letter  from  Texas. — Italian  Bees  Wanted ! 


IMr.  Pkinter  : — I  hear  you  print  a  bee  paper, 
and  I  want  you  to  send  me  one  to  look  at,  to  see 
if  I  like  it.  They  tell  me  you  always  have  much 
nice  readings  in  it  about  that  queer  little  crittur 
that  has  a  sweet  tooth  in  its  month  and  a  sliarj) 
sticker  in  its  tail,  as  Anne  Strother's  father  told 
the  old  bee-hunter  down  at  Powett's  Tanyard 
last  summer.  I  have  been  keeping  bees  here 
three  years  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  that  was 
thought  very  good  away  down  east  forty  years 
ago  and  longer,  where  I  was  born  and  raised. 
But  somehow  I  can't  get  along  with  them  here, 
as  old  uncle  Brewster  used  to  do  in  Hockanum 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Why,  he  used  to  have  lots 
of  hives,  and  honey  by  the  tubful  every  fall, 
when  he  took  up  his  skeps  with  the  brimstone 
rags.  But  here  we  often  get  nothing  at  all  now. 
W^hether  the  miller  moths  that  are  so  plentiful 
here  cat  it  all  up,  or  the  troublesome  busy  aiits 


carry  it  all  off,  I  don't  know,  and  with  all  my 
watching  could  never  find  out.  I  sometimes 
think  the  bees  get  bewildered  among  the  many 
strange  flowers  we  have  here,  and  cannot  tell 
where  to  look  for  the  sweet ;  and  it  were  no 
wonder,  such  odd-shaped  things  they  are.  Maybe 
if  we  had  other  sorts  of  flowers,  ap])le  and 
cherry  blossoms  and  such  like,  and  hollyhocks 
and  asters,  such  as  they  was  used  to  of  old,  or 
had  other  bees  better  suited  to  the  flowers  here, 
we  might  do  first-rate  in  this  climate  where  the 
busy  fellows  could  work  almost  the  year  round 
without  interruption.  Well,  cousin  Upson  was 
to  see  us  when  he  came  out  prosijcctin',  and  he 
told  us  some  wonderful  stories  about  a  new  kind 
of  hives  they  have  to  home,  in  which  the  bees 
build  combs  as  straight  as  a  ruler  on  sticks,  and 
of  the  nice  little  whirligig  twirlabouts  with 
which  the  honey  can  be  shaken  out  of  the  combs 
right  into  dishes,  all  ready  for  the  breakfast 
table.  I  half  believed  his  yarns  when  he 
promised  to  send  me  one  of  these  shakers  next 
spring  ;  but  Mehitable,  my  wife,  says  there  was 
a  queer  sort  of  a  smirk  on  his  face,  and  he  gloared 
so  slily  with  his  eyes  while  he  was  a  telling  and 
we  was  a  listenin',  that  she's  sure  he  was  only 
trying  'to  bamboozle  us  by  his  talk.  I'm  not  so 
sure  about  that.  Then  he  told  us,  too,  about 
a  new  sort  of  imported  bees,  with  striped  backs 
and  harmless  queen  stings  that  never  hurts  no- 
body, aud  can  be  handled,  like  well-riddled  rye, 
without  gloves,  in  the  hottest  weather.  Wife 
doubted  again,  but  I  think  there's  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  story  ;  for  when  I  was  in  Austin 
to  buy  a  plow  for  neighbor  Crume  and  a  new 
collar  for  my  horse,  I  hear  some  talk  about  such 
queer  bees  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern.  The 
chap  that  was  a  telling  about  them  had  a  patent 
hive  to  sell,  too.  It  wasn't  one  of  them  with  the 
straight  comb  sticks  that  cousin  Upson  spoke 
about,  but  the  man  called  it  the  Moth  Worm 
Banisher.  He  said  it  was  so  fixed  that  when  a 
moth  touched  it  at  night  a  scratcher  strikes  a 
lucifer  match,  and  straightway  the  sudden  flash 
and  glare  of  light  frightens  all  the  moths  within 
fifty  feet,  and  away  they  go,  harum-scarum,  with 
a  grand  flutter  and  floui'isb,  seeking  to  hide  in 
outer  darkness.  That  I  think  is  a  good  inven- 
tion, for  tliese  moths  are  troublesome  and  hard 
to  catch,  and  the  best  way  is  to  banish  them 
right  off.  But  about  them  new  imported  bees 
the  man  said  he  could  not  see  any  great  good  that 
came  of  them  after  all  the  fuss  made  about  them, 
except  that  they  made  their  honey  from  red 
clover  tops  instead  of  white,  and  hunted  up  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  flowers  in  by-places  and 
roadsides,  which  the  old  kind  of  plain  bees  never 
thought  worth  looking  at.  Besides,  he'said,  that 
while  farmers  could  oifly  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  these  new  comers  would  make 
honey,  shine  or  no  shine.  This  seemed  to  be 
saying  something  more  for  them  than  uncle 
Upson  knew  ;  and  as  everybody  in  the  room 
appeared  to  believe  what  the  hive  seller  said, 
because  he  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it,  and  wish  I  had  some. 
Mr  Printer,  can't  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting a  swarm  ?  1  would  like  to  have  them  soon. 
Can't  they  be  sent  by  telegrajfli,  so  as  to  come 
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before  Christmas?  Swarming  time  begins  here 
soon  after  ISIew  Year,  when  the  drones  have  got 
over  tlieir  lioliday  frolics.  How  mucli  will  they 
cost,  though?  If  they  are  very  dear  I  could  not 
afford  the  expense  till  after  the  next  cotton  crop 
is  made.  They  say  a  queen  sells  for  live  and  six 
dollars  !  Just  think  of  that  !  A  little  insect 
about  an  inch  long  selling  at  the  price  of  a  year- 
ling colt !  If  the  workers  sell  in  proportion, 
won't  they  come  high,  as  cousin  Zeke  reckons  it 
out?  Or  if  you  put  them  down  at  even  a  pica- 
yune a  piece,  and  there  are  thirty  thousand  in  a 
hive,  only  think  what  a  decent  hive  would  come 
to,  by  the  rule  of  three  !  Then  there's  the 
freight  too,  if  they  come  by  telegraph,  for  the 
ticking  clerk  in  the  office  always  figures  that  out 
high  ;  and  so  I  am  afraid  that,  if  sent  by  that 
line,  they  might  in  the  end  cost  more  than  they 
would  come  to.  Aunt  Dinah  says  she  has  read 
somewhere  in  the  Penny  Whistle  Weekly,  (which 
she  gets  every  now  and  then  at  the  grocer's 
around  some  articles  she  buys,)  that  they  now 
send  these  bees,  or  some  kind  of  bees,  by  mail. 
That,  I  think,  must  be  a  good  joke  !  Why, 
you  might  as  well  send  a  basketful  of  hornets  by 
express,  fhew,  I'd  like  to  stand  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance away  and  see  our  soberfaced,  steady  old 
postmaster  open  the  bag  when  they  arrived  ! 
Wouldn't  he  make  tracks  in  a  hurry,  and  feel 
worser  nor  if  he  had  a  dozen  big  fleas  in  his  ear  ? 
No,  no,  that's  a  little  too  tough  a  yarn  to  be 
.swallowed  by  any  but  a  greenhorn,  though  it  is 
in  print.  But  have  those  bees  I  will,  sooner  or 
later  ;  and  if  they  don't  come  quite  as  dear  as 
cousin  Zeke  reckons  it  out,  I'll  get  you,  Mr. 
Printer,  to  have  'em  sent  by  rail  and  steam  even 
if  they  don't  come  till  after  Christmas.  I'd  have 
them  sent  by  express,  but  that  moves  as  slow  in 
these  parts  as  our  old  ox  team  used  to  do  in  old 
Middlesex,  on  Saturday  nights,  when  we  had 
hitched  up  to  go  sparking.  Don't  forget  to  tell 
the  man  who  sells  and  sends  them,  to  be  sure  to 
give  them  food  enough  for  such  a  long  jaunt,  as 
the  poor  things  mustn't  be  let  starve  on  the  way. 
Tell  him,  too,  to  pack  them  well  and  hurry  them 
forward — ^^with  speed  and  care,  right  side  up .'" 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  Printer,  I  want  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  when  cousin  Upson  was  here  he  told 
us  there  was  great  fuss  just  now  away  up  in  the 
old  States,  about  some  wonderful  improvements 
in  bee-keeping,  which  he  said  they  call  "scien- 
tific beeculture."  Now  what  is  that?  How  is 
it  made  ?  How  big  is  it  ?  Is  it  patented  ?  Does 
it  go  by  machinery?  Is  it  hard  to  learn  how  to 
work  it  ?  Or  must  you  go  to  a  sort  of  school  or 
college  to  study  how  to  manage  it,  till  you  get 
the  hang  of  it  gradually?  Couldn't  an  old  man 
learn  to  fix  it  up,  without  leaving  home?  "How 
is  one  to  get  science  into  a  bee  gum,  I'd  like  to 
know?  That's  a  little  above  my  huckleberry, 
as  we  used  to  say  at  Haddam  school,  when  a 
hard  question  came  up,  and  puzzled  the  head 
scholar  of  the  class,  though  we  had  to  work  it 
out,  for  all  that.  Well,  well,  there  was  no 
lightening  telegraph  in  them  days,  and  nobody 
then  dreamt  of  gold  in  California  ;  so  there  may 
be  something  new  in  managing  bees,  though  the 
wi.se  man  said,  long  years  before  I  was  born. 
There's  nothing  new   under   the   sun.     You'll 


print  all  about  it,  I  suppo.se,  and  we'll  see  what  it 
is  when  the  paper  comes.  Send  it  on  at  once 
anyhow,  or  somehow. 

Miles  Hadaway,  3d. 
Palo  Pinto,  Texas,  Nov.  3,  1870. 

N.  B. — Wife  says,  be  sure  to  ask  whether  it's 
certain  that  the  new  bees  can  make  honey.  Our 
old  ones  are  rather  poor  hands  at  it,  and  some 
years  don't  let  us  have  any.  Now,  even  if  the 
striped  fellows  .should  produce  six  times  as  much, 
it  wouldn't  amount  to  anything,  after  all ;  for  in 
Deacon  Downer's  school  we  were  always  told 
that  0  times  0=0  ;  and  we  had  to  believe  it,  for 
not  even  the  smartest  boy  in  the  class  could 
p/'oye  that  it  wasn't  so,  and  the  Deacon  ever  in- 
sisted on  proof. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  .Ti>uriial.] 


Where  are  good  Honey  Districts  ? 


Mr.  Editor  :—Ihavebeenattentively  watching 
the  correspondence  of  the  Bee  Journal,  to  find  out 
if  there  is  not  abetter  country  for  keeping  bees 
with  profit,  than  this  section  of  Ohio.  Here  we 
have  to  depend  on  white  clover  exclusively,  for 
our  surplus  honey  ;  and  when  the  season  is  good, 
the  yield  is  abundant.  But  if  from  drouth,  &c., 
the  white  clover  fails,  most  of  our  bees  are  lost. 

I  have  been  keeping  bees,  "according  toLang- 
stroth,"  for  twelve  years.  In  the  drouth  of 
1863,  out  of  sixty  hives  I  lost  fortv-seven,  after 
feediiig  a  barrel  of  Cuba  honey.  In  the  winter 
of  1868,  I  saved  only  one  hive  of  bees  out  of 
forty — lost  from  the  "cholera,"  caused  by 
drouth  and  the  failure  of  white  clover  the  sum- 
mer previous. 

Notwithstanding  these  losses,  I  have  been 
amply  paid  for  my  trouble  and  expenses.  The 
future  of  bee-keeping  looks  so  encouraging  that 
I  would  like  to  devote  all  my  time  to  it,  if  I 
could  find  a  locality  where  there  is  plenty  of 
summer  and  fall  pasturage,  or  where  I  should 
not  have  to  rely  solely  on  the  white  clover  crop. 

Bee-keepers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  selfish  ;  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  question  of  the  best  section 
of  our  country  for  bee-keeping  fully  discussed 
through  the  "Journal."  Are  there  more  ad- 
vantages in  the  South  than  in  the  North  ? 

A.  L.  Brown. 

London,  Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1870. 


Like  the  thorough  bred  scold,  who  by  the  ele- 
vated pitch  of  her  voice,  often  gives  timely 
warning  to  those  who  would  escape  from  the 
sharp  sword  of  her  tongue,  a  bee  bent  upon  mis- 
chief raises  its  note  almost  an  octave  above  the 
peaceable  pitch,  and  usually  gives  us  timely 
warning  that  it  means  to  sting,  if  it  can. 


The  first  important  occupation  of  the  worker 
bee  is  the  secretion  of  wax  for  the  structure  of 
the  cells,  and,  to  eft'ect  this,  honey  must  be  col- 
lected, for  it  is  solely  from  the  digestion  of  honey 
that  wax  is  produced. — Shuckard. 
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Washington,  Dec,  1870. 


D:^  The  seed  of  the  Partridge  Pea  (  Cassia  chanioe- 
crista)  referred  to  in  our  last  issue  as  a  bee  plant, has 
been  placed  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  dis- 
tribution among  bee-keepers.  As  the  quantity  available 
is  very  limited,  it  will  be  put  up  in  small  packages 
and  sent  to  those  desiring  to  try  it,  on  application 
by  mail  to  Col.  Capron,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. 


A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  cases  of  foul- 
brood  stated,  in  our  last  number,  to  have  been  cured 
by  Dr.  Abbe,  may  have  been  of  the  milder  form 
occasionally  found  in  hives,  which  usually  disappears 
again  without  doing  much  damage.  But  if  this  were 
so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  treatment  would 
not  be  as  judiciously  and  beneficially  resorted  to  in 
such  cases  for  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  the  disease, 
as  when  it  has  assumed  the  more  virulent  form. 
We  consider  the  disease  as  really  one  and  the  same 
substantially  in  all  its  forms,  only  less  harmful  in  its 
early  stages,  as  being  then  less  contagious,  and 
therefore  more  manageable. 

Under  date  of  Nov.  4,  we  have  a  further  letter  from 
Dr.  Abbe,  in  Avhich  he  says : — 

"  There  has  not  been  time  enough  given  to  text  the 
permanence  of  the  cure,  and  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
still  an  open  question  whether  foul  brood  can  be  per- 
manently cured  in  this  way,  for  the  effect  may  be  only 
the  same  as  pruning,  and  the  germs  of  the  disease 
still  remain  sealed  in  the  honey  cells.  I  shall  ex- 
amine the  hives  again  in  two  weeks,  after  all  the 
brood  is  hatched. 

"  I  have  recently  found  two  more  hives  containing 
fifteen  and  twenty  cells  with  the  disease,  which 
were  left  after  all  the  brood  was  hatched.  These  I 
have  treated  with  Nichols'  solution  of  Chloride  of 
Soda,  diluted  one-half.  This  promises  more  than  the 
other  remedy,  for  it  not  only  cleanses  the  cell,  but 
disinfects  the  whole  hive.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  if  the  hive  has  contained  the  disease  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  will  have  to  be  treated  after 
every  crop  of  brood,  or  until  all  poisonous  honey  is 
consumed." 

It  was  recently  stated  that  foulbrood  is  not  now 
one-hundredth  part  as  bad  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
This  may  be  so  in  some  localities,  but  our  corres- 
pondence assures  us  that  it  is  far  more  extensively 
prevalent  now  than  ever  before,  and  this  for  obvious 
reasons. 


lC^  We  are  assured  that  a  National  Bee-keepers' 
Convention  will  assemble  at  Indianapolis,  as  hereto- 
fore announced,  on  the  21st  instant,  for  a  two 
days'  session,  and  learn  that  many  prominent  bee- 
keepers will  attend  it — though  strong  efforts  have 
been  made,  m  private,  to  induce  them  to  denounce  it 
and   to  keep  away.     Let   all  who  can  conveniently 


attend,  do  so — taking  care  not  to  be  "led  astray"  by 
anybody.  The  paramount  interests  of  bee-cultitre 
are  to  be  promoted  by  such  assemblages,  and  not 
those  of  any  selfish  individuals. 


The  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  North 
Eastern  Bee-keepers'  Association  at  Utica,  that  we 
had  been  led  astray  by  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Moon,  or  any  one  else,  is  altogether  incorrect  and  un- 
warranted. Whatever  we  said  was  said  from  our  own 
knowledge  and  impressions,  and  Mr.  Moon  had 
nothing  to  do  therewith,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 


No  suggestion  for  holding  a  National  Bee-keepers' 
Convention  was  made  by  us  ;  nor  did  we  furnish  any 
"hints  for  topics,"  to  the  Michigan  Association,  or 
assist  in  any  way  in  preparing  its  programme.  We 
announced  the  intended  meeting  and  its  objects  in 
our  March  number,  the  regular  notice  calling  the 
meeting,  accompanied  by  the  programme,  sent  to  us 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  association  having  failed 
to  reach  in  time  to  be  inserted  entire.  We  made  no 
comments  then  or  subsequently,  and  never  thought 
of  inquiring  whether  ^^*  "  the  names  of  any  of  the 
earnest  workers  for  ow  Journal  were  among  those 
likely  to  be  present."  "^^  But  we  certainly  treated 
the  Michigan  Association  with  proper  respect,  and 
did  not  forget  nor  077iit  to  state  that,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  National 
Bee-keepers'  Convention,  it  was  desired  to  have  "  a 
large  attendence  of  bee-keepers  from  other  States  and 
from  the  British  Provinces." — We  have  an  unfor- 
tunate knack  of  losing  sight  of  self-interest  on  such 
occasions ;  but  shall  endeavor  in  future  to  derive  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  examples  of  our  very  disin- 
terested contemporaries,  who  contrive  so  laudably  to 
have  botJi  sides  of  their  bread  well  buttered  on  all 
occasions. 


We  presume  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  E.  Bee-keepers' 
Association  was  so  busy  writing  letters  to  lead  (or 
mislead?)  bee-keepers,  that  he  could  not  furnish  us 
with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Utica,  till  just 
iu'timetobe  too  late  for'ourlast  issue.  It  came  late  in 
the  month  (after  the  November  Journal  was  made 
up  for  the  press,)  in  a  printed  copy  as  set  up  for  the 
Secretary's  own  paper — making  it  morally  certain 
that  he  would  gain  a  month's  headway  therein ! 
Very  disinterested  Secretary — a  model  of  promptness 
and  propriety  !  Deser\-es  a  medal. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 
A  CARD. 
Mr.  Editor  : — A    certain    party  in    this   city,   is 
claiming  in  their  circular  and  the  daily  papers,  that 
I  consider  their  (or  rather    his)    Honey     Extractor 
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better  than  any  otliers  persons  I  had  seen.    I  wish  to 
state,  in  justice  to  myself  and  otliers,  through  yonr 
valuable  Journal,  that  I  made  no  such  statement  in 
regard  to  any  honey  extractor  whatever. 
Yours  respectfully, 

CUARLES  F.    MUTH. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  18,  1870. 


OOREESPOUDENOE  OF  THE  BEE  JOUENAL. 


Waksaw,  (Minn.)  Oct.  3,  1870.— This  has  been  a 
poor  season  here  for  bees,  except  in  basswoodtime. — 
L.  B.  Alukich. 

WiNTEKSET,  Iowa,  Oct.  10.— The  weather  was  very 
dry  here  in  June,  July  and  August,  so  much  so  that 
we  shall  get  very  little  surplus  honey.  Buckwheat 
bloomed  finely,  and  bees  have  got  plenty  to  winter 
on,  and  some  to  spare  in  some  hives.  September 
and  October  thus  far  have  been  very  wet,  except 
one  or  two  days  at  a  time ;  and  now  it  is  wet  and 
cold  or  the  bees  could  have  gathered  a  good  deal  of 
honey  in  the  last  four  weeks. 

Well,  perhaps  some  person  would  like  to  have  an 
easier,  better,  and  less  wasteful  way  of  feeding  bees  in 
the  spring  with  flour,  so  that  they  will  work  at  it 
more  naturally  or  like  gathering  pollen  from  flowers. 
It  is  this:  Take  good  No.  1.  wheat  flour  aud  put  it  in 
piles  of  one  pint,  more  or  less,  to  suit  convenience. 
Press  it  down  firmly  with  the  hand  or  anything  else 
convenient.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place,  out  of  the  reach 
of  winds,  with  a  few  drops  of  sweet  anise  about  it,  to 
attract  the  bees  ;  and  you  will  soon  see  tlieni  lively  at 
work  on  it,  if  they  are  in  need  of  it  and  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  them  to  be  out.  Fine  bolted  oat 
meal,  buckwheat  or  rye  flour  will  perhaps  answer  as 
well,  but  1  have  not  tried  them  yet.  They  seem  to 
gather  it  with  much  less  waste,  and  less  is  blown 
away.  Bees  gather  it  on  their  legs,  without  resting 
on  or  wallowing  in  it,  as  where  it  is  given  loosely, 
without  ])ressing  down  ;  yet  they  will  gather  it  all  up 
clean,  mostly  while  on  the  wing,  the  same  as  if 
gathering  pollen  from  flowers. — Mr.  Bailey. 

Geddes,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18. — This  has  been  the  best 
season  here  lor  houev,  that  I  have  known  since  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  bees.  My  experience  iu  bee- 
culture  extends  back  only  seven  years,  but  four 
years  of  that  time  I  went  it  blind,  like  thousands  of 
others,  who,  keeping  eight  or  ten  stocks,  if  they  got 
Loney  enough  for  their  own  use,  think  they  are  doing 
well.  I  sLaTted  in  the  spring,  with  nine  stocks  and 
increased  them  to  sixteen,  four  natural  and  three 
artificial  swarms.  Besides  this,  I  obtained,  as  sur- 
plus, five  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  box  honey, 
and  seventy  pounds  of  sti-ained  honey — leaving  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  in  each  of  the  hives  for  the  bees 
to  winter  on. — My  best  stock  gave  me  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  of  box  honey. 

Tills  I  consider  a  very  poor  locality  for  bee-keeping. 
I  live  lietween  Syracuse  and  Geddes,  with  half  or  tuo- 
thirds  of  the  territory  useless  for  bees.  I  have  not 
heard  of  anybody  cultivating  sweet  clover  for  bees. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  pay  to  cultivate  it.  I 
think  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sweet  clover  that 
grows  along  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  my  bees 
would  not  have  stored  any  surplus  honey  this  year. 
This  clover  is  in  blossom  for  over  two  months,  aud 
is  alive  with  bees  when  the  weather  will  admit. — I 
consider  two  dollars  invested  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
mouey  well  spent. — II.  O.  Salisbl'KY. 


Wei.lsvilt.e,  I\Io.,  Oct.  18. — Our  sfeason  early  was 
good.  Dry  weather  through  May  and  June  spoiled 
our  season,  till  the  middle  of  July  ;  since  then  it  has 
been  good.  Bees  are  strong  in  winter  stores.  Ours 
is  a  uood  bee  country. — J.  Bakfoot. 

Willow  Bkancii,  Ind.,  Oct.  20. — I  have  not  done 
quite  as  well  with  my  bees  as  I  expected,  this  season. 
July  and  August  wereveiy  dry.  Commeueingin  the 
spring  with  seven  colonies  (all  black  bees)  iu  log  and 
box  hives  and  not  an  Italian  bee  within  ten  miles. 
With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hathaway  of  r\Iuncie, 
we  transferred  them  on  the  27th  of  May  into  Lang- 
strotli  hives,  made  fourteei  out  of  the  seven,  Italian- 
ized them,  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  run  them  up  to 
twenty-six  by  artificial  swarming.  The  drouth  then 
setting  in  and  continuing  so  long,  I  was  almost 
scared  about  my  jiets,  but  with  September  theie 
came  good  rain,  and  as  I  had  sown  4/2  acres  of  buck- 
wheat they  laid  up  ]i!enty  of  winter  stores  from  its 
sweet  bloom,  though  they  did  not  give  me  any  box 
honey.  They  were  like  Novice's  l)ees,  "  nary  comb" 
would  they  build.  Now,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Editor, 
Wlio  is  Novice  ?  and  where  does  he  live  ?  I  wish  to 
know  also  where  Alsike  clover  seed  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms.  I  want  to  sow  from  five  to  tea 
acres  next  spriug. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  winter  my  bees  on  their 
summer  stands,  as  they  all  have  jlenty  of  honey, 
and  I  have  no  melextraetor,  to  take  it  from  them 
with. — Is  it  common  for  bees  to  stop  breeding  so 
early  as  the  first  of  October,  while  the  weather  con- 
tinues fine?     Mine  ceased  that  early  this  year. 

I  can  recommend  Dr.  Stephen  Hathaway  of 
MiUKie,  Ind.,aud  Mr.  Adam  Grimm  of  Jeli'erson,  Wis. 
as  being  reliable  and  responsible  queen  bee  breeders, 
so  far  as  I  have  tried  them.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
bee-keeper  can  do  without  the  Journal.  Success  to  it, 
and  all  bee-raisers. — J.  Smith. 

EiDGEFiEi.D,  Conn.,  Oct.  21.— Bees  have  done  well 
here  this  season,  although  it  has  been  very  dry  since 
June.  My  Italian  stocks  ai'e  very  heavy,  fully  one- 
third  heavier  than  the  blacks.  I  believe  I  am  the 
only  one  in  this  town  that  takes  the  Journal,  ai^i  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  the  first  four  volumes.  I  have 
tried  to  get  others  to  subscribe,  but  they  say  they 
caunot  atibrd  it ;  while  I  am  certain  that  I  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  it.-  S.  W.  Stevens. 

Lattner's,  Iowa,  Oct.,  27. — Enclosed  find  two 
dollars  for  the  Bee  Journal,  which  I  think  is  as 
necessary  for  a  beekeeper,  as  a  compass  for  a  sea- 
ca]  tain.  The  honey  harvest  for  1870  is  over,  aud  iu 
this  locality  it  has  been  a  good  one.  My  bees  have 
done  well.  I  have  a  credit  for  their  account  of 
eighty-four  prime  swarms,  and  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars  for  honey  sold,  with  about  two 
hundred  dollars  worth  yet  on  hand,  for  this  season's 
work.  My  best  hive  yielded  242  lbs.  of  honey  aud 
one  swarm.  The  honey  was  taken  out  with  the 
honey  extractor,  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  The  swarm  yielded  thirty-six  pounds  of  box 
honey,  at  thirty  cents  [ler  pound.  Whole  amount 
from  the  best  hive,  fifty-one  dollars  and  thiily  cents 
($.51.30)  aud  one  swarm  (Italian)  worth  ten  dollars, 
(810.) 

Next  season  will  probably  be  a  poor  one  for  all 
those  beekeepers  who  do  not  use  movable  comb  hives 
and  the  honey  extractor,  for  this  reason  :  The  hives 
are  all  filled  with  honey  (sealed)  and  no  room  to 
breed,  or  at  least  very  little.  Next  season  there  will 
be  late  swarms  and  small  ones,  out  of  all  the  hives 
that  are  now  the  heaviest  and  the  strongest,  unless 
tiie  honey  is  taken  away  this  fall  or  next  spring — that 
is,  wh  it  they  can  spare.  I  find  that  colonies  with 
plenty  of  bees  in  the  spring,  aud  but  very  little  honey 
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■n-ill,  with  a  little  judicious  feeding,  yield  the  larsrest 
swarms  and  the  most  surplus  honey.  At  least  this  is 
my  experience. — P.  Lattnek. 

West  Spkingfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24. — When  I  put 
my  bees  on  their  stands  last  spring  (end  of  March.) 
I  found  one  stock  had  quite  a  supply  of  drones,  and 
drone  brood  in  all  stages.  The  queen  was  a  fertile 
cue  hatched  late  in  the  previous  fall.  There  was 
plenty  of  worker  brood  also.  They  have  done 
well  through  the  season.  This  was  to  me  entirely 
unprecedented  at  that  early  season. — I  found  a 
youns:  queen,  too,  in  a  rather  weak  stock,  that  for 
some  weeks  during  the  spring  deposited  eggs  by  the 
quantitj'iu  ihe  cells — from  rtftecu  to  twenty  in  a  cell. 
After  strengthening  them  liy  inserting  two  frames  of 
maturing  brood  from  a  strong  colony,  she  ceased 
laying  more  thaji  one  eg;^  in  a  cell. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  bees  in  this  section  were 
"winter  frilled."  Mine  came  from  the  winter  reposi- 
tory in  good  condition,  and  during  the  period  of 
fi'uic  blossoming  stored  more  honey  than  I  ever  knew 
them  to  do  before.  Sone  colonies  were  .  seriously 
injured  by  their  great  accumulation  of  stores.  A 
free  use  of  the  "honey  slinger"  would  have  pre- 
vented this.  White  clover  was  very  scarce,  the  sea- 
son having  been  unusually  dry,  so  that  the  supply  of 
surplus  honey  is  small.  But  the  stocks  arc  all  heavy 
this  fall,  from  the  buckwheat  and  wild  fall  tiowe-'s. 

A  month  seems  a  very  long  time  to  wait  for  a  visit 
from  so  loeh'omi:  a  friend  «s  the  Jonrncd,  and  I  unite 
my  earnest  wish,  to  the  many  already  expressed, 
that  it  may  soon  be  permitted  to  visit  ns  foitnightly. 

With  hearty  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  the 
Journal,  yours,  &c.,  N.  T.  Smith. 

Chariton,  Iowa,  Nov.  4. — 'My  bees  have  not  done 
any  good  this  season.  I  shall  have  to  feed  my  black 
bees  through  the  winter.  My  Italians  have  done 
better.  On  accouiU  of  tlie  late  freezing  in  tlie  spring, 
followed  by  drouth  until  .July,  pasturage  was  scarce. 
Then  during  Aui^ust,  Septemljer,  and  the  tirst  part  of 
October,  we  had  an  unusual  amount  of  rain.  Taking 
the  season  throuiih,  it  lias  been  very  unfavorable. 
Out  of  twenty  stocks  only  one  showed  any  disposition 
to  swarm.  There  are  no  Italian  bees  in  our  county, 
except  my  own.  I  did  not  get  mine  until  last  May, 
and  have  not  had  a  good  time  to  test  tlieir  merits ; 
but  with  what  little  expei'ience  I  have  had  with  them, 
I  think  they  are  far  superior  to  our  common  bees. 

I  would  by  no  means  miss  the  monthly  visits  of 
the  Bee-Journal. — J.  A.  Brown. 

East  Hahdwick,  Vt.,  Kov.  7. — The  present  season 
has  been  very  good  for  surplus  honey,  with  us.  We 
liave  taicen  two  thousand  and  fifty  (30.50)  pounds 
from  fifty-five  stocks  ;  and  an  artificial  increase  of 
ten   swarms,   all   iu  good   condition    for   wintering. 

— J,  D.   GOODKICH. 

Akgestine,  Mich.,  Nov.  7. — Here  are  two  dollars 
for  the  Bee  Journal.  I  would  not  do  without  it  for 
twice  two  dollars  ;  and  speak  a  good  word  for  it  every 
chance  I  get, — Bees  have  not  done  well  here,  iu 
storing  surplus  honey.  They  have  stored  a  little  cap 
honey,  and  gathered  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter. 

I  have  kept  bees  about  eighteen  years,  and  have 
had  the  bee  fever  ratce  quite  higii  by  spells.  But  the 
loss  by  millers,  hard  winters,  and  poor  honey  sea- 
sons, allayed  the  fever  only  to  return  again  with  the 
first  good  honey  season  ;  and  now  I  think  it  has 
become  permanently  located  with  me. — 

Lake,  Stakk  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  9. — Bee-keepers  in 
this  section  of  country  are  generally  many  years 
behind  the  times.  A  considerable  number  of  persons, 
however,  keep  a  few  stocks  of  bees  ;  some  few  still 


adhere  to  the  box  hive  and  sulphur  pit.  A  few  ai'e 
usinir  the  Langstroth  hive  and  like  it.  These  let 
their  bees  swarm  and  uive  them  some  attention.  The 
majority  have  been  using  the  Flanders'  triangular 
hive;  but  this  hive  is  in  bad  repute,  and  nearly  all 
who  still  have  it  are  about  ready  to  do  as  I  liave 
done -quit  usiug'it.  Mr.  Gallup's  hives  are  liked  by 
all  who  have  seen  me  operating  them,  and  a  few  of 
my  neighbors  have  begun  to  use  them.  Italian  bees 
have  been  introduced  here  only  to  a  small  extent  ; 
but  all  who  have  them  speak  well  of  them.  I  con- 
sider them  very  much  superior  to  the  blacks.  My 
pure  stocks  are  so  peaceable,  that  I  can  usually 
handle  them  during  the  honey  season  without  smok- 
ing or  coaxinij.  But  my  hybrids  are  decidedlj'  cross, 
and  sometimes  ditficult  to  control.  The  past  season 
was  rather  rainy  here  on  account  of  which  tlie 
apple  blossoms  were  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  bees. 
White  clover  yielded  abundantly  from  the  1st  to  the 
32d  of  June,  inclusive.  Fully  one  half  of  this  time 
was  also  lost  by  rainy  weather.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  bees  made  a  fair  amount  of  surplus 
honey,  and  with  few  exceptions  stock  have  sufReient 
to  winter  over  without  feeding. — H.  Cmsx. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,Nov.  12. — The  season  of  IS'O, 
has  been  very  good  for  bees  in  this  section.  Althouiih 
we  have  suffered  from  the  droutli,  there  has  be^n 
scarcely  a  day  till  October,  but  what  bees  could 
gather  honey.  My  bees  gathered  on  an  average  six- 
teen pounds  per  stock  from  apple  blossoms.  The 
Italians  are  far  ahead  of  the  blacks,  not  only  in 
honey  g  ithering,  but  in  disposition  and  beauty. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  smoke,  when  operating 
with  them.  I  have  one  swarm  that  gave  me  one 
hundred  and  tweuty-flve  (125)  pounds  of  box  honey, 
and  a  very  large  swarm  besides. — Every  bee-keeper 
should  take  the  American  Bee  Journal.  No  person 
can  be  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal,  and  not  be 
amply  paid  in  keeping  bees.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Stringvili.e,  Ohio,  Nov.  12. — I  enclose  two  dollars 
for  the  Journal,  thinking  it  will  be  money  well  spent. 
I  have  thirty  stands  of  bees,  and  am  now  building  me 
a  house  to  winter  them  in.  I  shall  build  it  on  the 
plan  that  Novice  built  liis. — I  have  not  leen  so  for- 
tunate as  some,  this  season,  but  have  been  getting 
more  Italian  queens  and  hope  to  do  more  another 
season.  I  have  tried  Alsike  clover,  and  think  it  will 
pay  to  raise  it  both  for  bees  and  for  fodder.  I  wish 
you  success  in  your  enterprise. — H.  L.  Avekt. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Eunuing  Comments. 


In  perusing  the  November  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, I  find  some  very  good  ideas  advocated,  and 
some  that  do  not  lay  quite  "chunk,"  as  friend 
]Moon  would  say.  The  lirst  article,  on  foulbrood, 
I  know  notliing  about,  having  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  these  parts.  Next  article, 
by  J.  Stahali,  is  good.  The  next  is  by  L.  C. 
Whiting,  on  i^urity  of  Italian  bees.  I  see  he  is 
getting  on  the  right  track,  in  regard  to  breeding 
pure  bees.  I  was  also  glad  that  .James  Iladdon 
received  a  good  Italian  queen  of  Mr.  Alley.  Next, 
Novice  pitches  into  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  for 
not  telling  when  to  remove  bees,  but  leaves  us 
in  the  dark  as  much  as  the  Rural.  Wliat  say 
you,  friend  Novice?  I  should  think  it  better  to 
move  bees  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  time, 
when  one  half  of  them  are  out  of  the  hive,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  beeiuan  referred  to.     Bees  may 
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be  moved  at  any  time  when  they  are  all  in  the 
hive,  eithei"  at  nioht  or  in  the  day  time.     It  is 
dit3[icult  to  move  bees  at  any  time,  without  loss, 
unless  they  are  moved  from  three  to  four  miles. 
New  swarms  should  be  moved  immediately  on 
hiving,  to  their  jjermanent  stand.     It  is  well  to 
move  while  some  ai-e  on  the  wing,  as  they  will 
follow  suit  and  attract  one  another  to  the  hive. 
If  any  should  get  bewildered,  they  will  return  to 
the  parent  hive.     If  left  where  hived  until  dark 
and  then  moved,  as  the  general  practice  is,  large 
numbers  flying  out  next  day  will  I'epair  to  where 
they  were  hived,  and  from  there  to  the  old  stand  ; 
and  such  are  generally  destroyed  by  the  bees. 
Yes,  friend  Novice,  that  is  right  !   Pitch  into  the 
hen-roost  moth-trappers,  and  those  that  kill  bees 
in  June,  or  in  any  other  month  in  the  year,  for 
their  honey.     Yes,    clean  them  out.    Root  and 
branch  !      And  I  will  tell  you  how  to  manage 
those  queen  cells.     Kemove  the  queen  two  days 
before  inserting  the  cells  ;  then  place  the  cell  in 
the  comb  surrounded  by  unhatched  brood,   and 
place  it  near  the  centi-e  of  the  brood  chamber.    I 
do  this  for  two  reasons  ;  First,  the  bees  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  destroy  the  cell ;  second,  the  queen 
cell  may  be  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature,  that 
the  queen  may  become  rightly  and  fully  devel- 
oped.    Cells  placed  upon  the  top  of  frames,  or 
outside  of  the  clustering  bees,  are  more  apt  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  bees,  or  to  get  partially  chilled 
and  thus  not  mature  perfectly.     Next,  we  come 
to  Price's  Natural  Prolific  and  Hardy  Queens. 
But  as  I  have  an  "axe  to  grind"  in  this  queen 
business,  I  will  just  simply  say,  that  all  queens 
I  have  seen  are  natural  ones,  and  I  claim  that 
bees  do  not  know  how  to  make  artifieidl  (lueens. 
Next,  G.   M.  Doolittle  has  smoked  his  bees  to 
death  with  tobacco.     I   hope  he  has  learned  a 
lesson,  and  that  no  one  else  will  allow  his  bees  to 
be  smoked  with  tobacco.     It  makes  them  cross 
and  irritable  for  weeks  after.     Next  comes  Igno- 
ramus  and   the   looking-glass.      It   seems  this, 
like  a  sun  dial,  would  not  work  on  a  cloudy  day  ; 
but  as  he  says  he  writes  for  the  Bee  Journal  for 
a  purpose  ditt'erent  from  the  object  of  a  teacher, 
we  will  let  hini  pass,  hoping  to  hear  from  him 
again.     Next  Posel  says  that  if  a  colony  of  bees 
has  suffered  from  hunger  for  twenty-four  hours 
the  fertility  of  the  queen  is  impaired.     Posel  is 
correct.    All  queens  chilled  till  they  are  dormant 
are  worthless.     Although  most    of   them  will 
afterwards,  when  revived,  lay  a  few  eggs,  they 
will  soon  be  superseded.     My  friend,  Thaddeus 
Smith,  of  Pclee  Island,  I  see  is  pretty  well  satis- 
fied as  to  bee-hives.     Then  comes  the  Thomas 
hive,  by  George  Cork ;  Shallow  or  Deep  Hives, 
by  Calvin  Rogers  ;  Wintering  Bees,  by  R.  Bick- 
ford — all  of  which  I  let  pass,  as  "doctors  disa- 
gree."   Gallup  on  Ventilation.     Yes,  that  three- 
inch  hole  is  all  right,  so  there  was  no  other  hole. 
But  how  would  it  have  been,  had  there  been  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gum,  with  this  one  at  the 
top  ?     My  doctrine  is,  give  bees  plenty  of  venti- 
lation ;  but  only  at  one  place,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
current   of  air.     Levi   Fish   thinks  Alley's   im- 
proved hive  is  just  the  thing,  and  thinks  we  had 
better  all  try  it.     Next  in   notice  comes  J.  M. 
Price's  rag-smudge.     I  differ  with  him  in  regard 
to  smoke.     Don't  smoke  your  bees  with  rags  or 


tobacco.  Rotten  wood  answers  every  purpose, 
much  better.  Of  course,  Gallup  will  help  H. 
Nesbit  out  of  his  misliaps  with  the  queen  nursery 
and  fertilizing  cage.  I  can  do  nothing  for  him, 
being  a  disbeliever  in  such  fixings.  My  plan  is 
to  keep  two  or  tliree  queenless  colonies,  giving 
them  brood  from  time  to  time,  from  my  breeding 
queens,  so  as  to  have  queen  cells  of  suitable 
age  to  transfer  whenever  needed.  These  cells 
I  use  for  rearing  queens  and  making  artificial 
swarms,  giving  a  queenless  part  a  cell.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  to  furnish  them  with  fertile 
queens,  and  altogether  better  than  to  let  them 
rear  queens  from  the  egg. 

One  word  more,  and  I  am  done.  In  regard  to 
our  National  Bee-keepers'  Convention,  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  December, 
I  hope  all  who  can  will  attend,  and  bring  with 
them  their  improvements,  hives,  honey  ex- 
tractors, and  in  brief  everything  that  will  be  es- 
sential in  practical  bee-culture.  We  expect  to 
see  men  there,  too,  whose  judgment  will  do  to 
rely  upon.  So  bring  along  all  the  fixtures,  and 
let  us  see  who  has  the  best.  In  regard  to  the 
controversy  about  the  National  Convention,  I 
for  one  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Michi- 
gan Convention  acted  fairly  and  honorably, 
giving  all  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  their 
Convention,  and  have  a  voice  in  determining 
where  the  National  Convention  should  be  held. 
If  we  failed  to  attend  their  meeting,  I  think  we 
should  hold  our  peace  ;  and  we  hope  that  friend 
King  and  others,  if  others  there  be  that  do  op- 
pose, will  yet  see  i^rojier  to  act  in  good  faith  with 
the  Michigan  Convention. 

A.  Benedict. 

Binnington,  Ohio. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Looking-Glass— Concluded, 


!Mr.  Editor  :  —I  see  on  pages  102  and  103  of  the 
current  volume  of  the  Journal,  that  Mr.  Doo- 
little and  Mr.  Ignoramus  bring  conclusive  jn'Of'f 
against  my  theory  in  regard  to  the  looking-glass 
stopping  decamping  bees  ;  so  I  will  have  to  give 
in,  but  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  caused  the 
proof  to  be  produced,  which  will  undoubtedly 
convince  many  others  who  thought  as  I  did. 

I  have  seen  so  many  erroneous  articles  in 
print,  that  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  many 
things  I  see  written  about  bees  with  some  doubt, 
until  they  are  fairly  proven  to  be  true,  by  such 
evidence  as  j\Ir.  Ignoramus  and  Mr.  Doolittle 
have  adduced,  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  Now,  Mr.  Ignoramus,  I  think  as  you 
say  in  the  Bee  Journal,  that  we  should  all  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  on  the  cause 
of  bee-keeping.  And  in  order  that  I  may  add 
further  testimony  to  your  side  of  the  looking- 
glass,  I  will,  if  health  permit,  next  season,  allow 
some  half  dt»zen  swarms  to  start  off  for  the 
woods,  fiy  half  a  mile,  stop  them  with  the  glass, 
and  report  to  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

A.  Nesbit. 

CyntJdana,  Ky.,  Nov.  12,  1870. 
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On  the  Variations  of  Weight  in  a  Colony. 

So  long  as  several  factors  or  elements  in  any 
problem  operate  concurrently,  their  separate 
values  never  having  been  investigated  and  ascer- 
tained, we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  estimate 
properly,  or  accurately  assign  their  several  con- 
tributions to  the  general  result.  We  can  only 
take  the  latter  into  consideration  in  any  process 
having  reference  to  the  particular  elements  or 
factors  ;  and  if  in  such  case,  the  inferences  thence 
deduced  do  not  involve  any  obvious  contradic- 
tion, we  may  i-egard  the  process  as  proper  and 
legitimate.  Hence,  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  honey  stores  in  a  hive,  the  departure 
or  absence  of  bees,  and  their  presence  or  return, 
their  loss  and  consecpient  diminution  of  the 
population,  and  the  quantity  of  nutriment  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  of  the  colony,  must 
be  regarded  as  variable  factors,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  day  affect  the  weight  of  a  hive. 
That  the  weight  of  a  hive  ascertained  at  dift'er- 
ent  periods  of  the  day,  will  furnish  evidence  show- 
ing the  general  effect  of  these  several  influences 
and  of  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
positive  loss  or  gain  of  honey.  For  example  (to 
make  myself  more  clearly  understood)  if  a  bee- 
keeper, at  a  time  when  pasturage  is  plentiful, 
weighs  his  hive  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
finds  the  gross  weight  to  be  33  lbs.  10  oz.,  and 
and  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  finds  the  gross 
weight  to  be  39  lbs.  10  oz.,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate, in  accordance  with  popular  views,  to  assume 
and  assert  that  his  hive  had  that  day  gained  G  lbs. 
of  honey;  and  this  without  intending  to  indulge  a 
spirit  of  exaggeration,  or  with  any  design  to  palm 
off"  on  the  ignorant  as  truth  an  unquestionable 
error. 

According  to  my  observations,  when  I  ap- 
proach my  hive,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
favorable  weather,  thousands  of  bees  have 
already  gone  forth  to  forage,  and  the  hive  weighs 
from  five  to  eight  ounces  less  than  it  did  on  the 
preceding  evening  ;  and  it  continues  to  decrease  in 
weight,  so  that  by  9  o'clock  we  shall  occasionally 
find  a  diminution  reaching  fully  three  pounds. 
Only  then  does  it  again  begin  to  grow  heavier, 
showing  that  the  returning  workers,  with  their 
gathered  stores,  are  gradually  overbalancing  the 


still  issuing  multitude.  At  about  noon  the 
tlu'ee  pounds  apparent  loss  noted  in  the  morning 
are  again  made  up  ;  and  thence  forward,  on  a 
fine  day,  the  hive  steadily  increases  in  weight 
from  hour  to  hour,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  at 
about  3  o'clock,  P.  M  ;  for  though  the  outgoing 
throng,  though  greatly  diminished, still  continues 
its  movement,  the  weight  of  the  hive  varies  only 
slightly.  Unremitted  observations  enable  me  to 
fix  the  weight  and  name  the  hour  with  much 
precision. 

At  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  perfect 
quiet  ensues,  and  the  weight  of  the  hive  now 
ascertained,  compared  witlr  what  it  was  found 
to  be  at  the  same  hour  the  preceding  evening, 
shows  how  much  it  varied  after  the  lapse  of  a 
day,  and  now  only  can  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  increase,  if  any,  is  to  be  credited 
exclusively  to  the  honej^  meantime  gathered  — 
the  other  previously  enumerated  fixctors  affecting 
the  weight  having  meantime  really  served  to 
diminish  it. 

This  relative  result  (since  we  may  regard  the 
scantily  introduced  pollen  — probably  as  1  to  10 
in  propoi'tion  to  the  honey — need  not  here  be 
taken  in  account)  is  the  true  value  which  must 
serve  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  when  the 
pure  gain  of  honey  is  to  be  ascertained.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  3|-  lbs.  is  the  greatest  in- 
crease which  my  very  populous  colony  gave  me, 
in  any  one  day  in  the  last  two  years. 

If  then,  proceeding  from  this  standpoint,  we 
would  present  our  observations  figuratively,  we 
should  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  uniformity 
which  the  line  representing  the  measurements 
obvious  with  reference  to  time  and  weight  both 
in  the  general  term  and,  when  closely  considered, 
in  detail  also.  So,  for  example,  how  in  summer, 
the  decrease  is  rapid  from  the  opening  season 
till  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and  thence  for- 
ward maintains  an  equilibrium.  And,  still  more 
how,  after  the  blooming  of  heather  to  the  15th 
of  September,  the  weight  diminishes  at  first 
rapidly  then  scarce  perceptibly  ;  so  tliat  in  both 
years,  of  the  diminution  of  five  pounds  in  weight 
in  tlie  course  of  the  entire  months,  four  pounds 
were  lost  in  the  first  half  of  the  period,  v/hilst 
the  loss  of  the  remaining  pound  occurred  in  the 
second  half  of  the  period.  One  might  suj^pose 
that  some  temperance  society  had  here  brought 
its  just  apprehensions  into  play,  and  that  after 
wasting  hilariously  their  stores  in  riotous  living 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Samuel  Wagnor,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congret-s,  at 
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on  first  observincj  their  well  furnished  garners, 
the  population  had  come  to  sober  second  thonoht 
and  grown  suddenly  abstemious,  for  singularly 
enougli  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  first 
cleansing  tiight  about  the  middle  of  Febi-uary — 
or  during  nearly  live  full  months— scarcely  four 
pounds  more  were  consumed. 

The  Bee  Yeac,  in  this  country,  might  accor- 
dingly be  sub-divided  into  four  periods,  which, 
though  varying  much  in  duration,  would  still  be 
sharply  enough  defined  by  the  increase  and  the 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  hives. 

The  first  period  begins  when  spring  has  fairly 
opened  and  its  genial  influence  is  a])parent  on 
trees  and  plants,  towards  the  end  of  April  in 
this  climate,  and  beginning  of  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  first  days  in  June— lasting  about 
four  weeks.  It  supplies  the  bees  with  the 
golden  tinted  nectar,  which,  especially  where 
locusts  and  lindens  abound,  rejoices  the  eye  and 
the  palate.  This  might  therefore  be  appropria- 
tely called  the  vernal  vintage,  for  even  in  (luantity 
it  does  not  fall  short  of  the  autumnal  gatherings. 
In  18C7,  commencing  with  the  11th  of  May,  it 
amounted  to  21  lbs.  in  the  hive  then  subjected  to 
our  observation  ;  and  in  1S68,  it  reached  24  lbs. 
12  oz. 

Between  the  4th  and  the  8th  of  June  com- 
mences the  second  period,  during  which,  not- 
withstanding the  large  supplies  of  pollen  car- 
ried in  for  the  nourishment  of  the  brood,  the 
diminution  of  w^eight  is  strikingly  great.  This 
period  continues  till  heather  comes  into  bloom, 
or  about  nine  weeks,  and  i-educed  the  weight  of 


my  hive  9  lbs.  1807  ;  and  in  ISGS,  when  the  popu- 
lation had  greatly  increased,  without  producing 
a  swarm,  the  falling  off  was  12  lbs.  9  oz. 

The  tMrd  period,  which  includes  the  blooming 
heather,  is  much  the  shortest,  lasting  scarcely 
three  weeks.  It  begins,  with  us,  after  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  closes  before  the  end  of 
that  month.  It  yielded  last  year  an  increase  of 
24  lbs.  14  oz.  and  was  considered  pretty  fair. 
This  year  the  increase  was  only  19  lbs.  and  must 
be  ranked  in  the  medium  class. 

The  fourth  the  longest— continues  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  April,  or 
thirty-five  weeks.  In  this  period,  last  winter, 
my  hive  lost  14  lbs.  14  oz.  ;  and  as  the  diminution 
continues  in  the  same  line  to  the  present  day,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  expecting  any 
deviation,  unlers  the  weather  produces  a  change, 
the  conclusion  will  be  allowable  that  the  con- 
sumption of  hon<'y  will  not  this  season  exceed 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  we  shall  be  justified  in  noting  tlie 
decrease  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  weight 
of  the  hive  in  figures,  which  might  serve  the 
intelligent  beekeeper  as  a  guide,  slu)wing  of  how 
much  honey  he  may  deprive  his  stocks  in 
autumn  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  and 
when  it  behooves  him  to  feed  his  bees,  if  he 
would  guard  them  from  want. 

In  the  subjoin  I'd  table,  the  beekeeper  will  find, 
as  the  result  of  carefully  conducted  observations, 
a  statement  which,  attentively  scanned  and  care- 
fiilly  heeded,  may  serve  as  a  useful  directory  in 
the  management  of  his  colonies. 


Tabular  Statement  sTioxcing  the  Variations  in  the  Weight  of  a  Hive. 
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If  now.  as  we  must  presume  was  the  case, 
where  rational  bee  culture  is  practistd,  the  bce- 
keei^er  weighed  his  stocks  when  he  prepared 
them  for  wintering,  he  may.  with  this  table  in 
hand,  after  deducting  tare  and  the  approximate 
weight  of  bees,  be  able  to  judge  very  nearly  how 
much  honey  each  colony  contains  at  any  particu- 
lar period.  He  may  see  from  it,  after  having 
deprived  a  colony  in  May  of  its  more  valuable 
lioney,  how  much  food  he  must  supply  from  his 
reserved  heather  or  buckwheat  honey,  or  other 
adequate  substitute.  He  will  also  learn  from  it, 
much  that  he  has  hitherto  been  unacquainted 
with  ;  and  I  shall  be  amjily  compensated  for  my 
labor  in  preparing  it,  if  I  find  that  it  has  been 
serviceable  to  any  who  have  not  had  similar 
opportunities  for  making  observations. 

GORIZZUTI. 


[For  the  American  Beo  Journal.] 

Artificial  Honey  Comb. 

Not  a  word  has  been  said  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
for  some  time  past,  about  artificial  combs,  yet 
the  subject  has  continued  greatly  to  exercise  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  bee-keepers,  and  not  with- 
out certain  results.  Two  different  kinds  of 
manufactured  comb  made  their  appearance  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  One  made  of  paper  satu- 
rated with  wax,  of  full  depth  of  cells — a  beautiful 
article  to  look  at,  and  so  like  real  honey  comb 
as  to  deceive  almost  any  bee-keeper  at  the  first 
glance,  even  when  taken  into  his  own  hands. 
The  bees,  however,  were  not  so  easily  deceived. 
They  saw  through  the  cheat  at  a  glance,  and 
"would  have  none  of  it."  At  least  this  was 
true  in  three  cases  to  my  knowledge.  In  one 
case  they  "  cut  it  into  sawdust."  In  another,  it 
was  cut  down  to  the  foundation,  and  the  cells 
rebuilt  with  wax.  And  in  the  third  case  it  dis- 
appeared ill  toto  from  a  sj^ace  three  inches  square, 
where  a  piece  had  been  fastened  in  with  great 
care,  in  a  frame  of  brood  comb  ;  and  the  bees 
had  began  to  fill  the  space  with  their  own  w.axen 
cells.  These  three  cases  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  this  kind  of  artificial  comb  is  not  a  success. 

The  other  kind,  devised  by  3Ir.  Quinby,  made 
of  metal,  with  full  depth  of  cells,  certainly  can- 
not be  cut  into  sawdust.  Whether  bees  can  be 
wintered  in  such  combs,  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, which  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. I  would  think  the  conducting  jiower  of 
metal  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  bees 
to  live  in  a  hive  full  of  such  comb.  If  mistaken 
in  this  conjecture  so  much  the  better. 

I  thought  and  still  think,  I  have  in  mind  an 
imaginary  machine  that  will  make  perfect  honey 
comb  from  wax  ;  but  it  would  be  expensive  to 
build,  and  I  have  no  time  and  but  little  disposi- 
tion to  attend  to  it.  Besides,  I  have  lately  found 
that  it  would  conflict  with  a  patent  issued  some 
years  ago  to  Mr.  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Journal, 
for  a  process  for  making  artificial  comb  of  wax, 
guttapercha,  or  various  other  materials,  or  metals 
reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  thinness.  I  have 
read  the  patent,  and  find  it  very  broad  in  its 
specifications  and  claims,  and  covering,  it  seems 
to  me,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  business  of  arti- 


ficial   comb    making.     On   a    recent  visit,  Mr. 
Wagner  showed  me  the  plates,  dies  and  press  for 
making    his  artificial   combs,    or    rather   comb 
foundations,  as   he   used  them  at  the  time  his 
patent   was   issued.      That  the  whole  apparatus 
was  in  working  order  was  proved  by  our  actually 
making  twenty  or  thirty  sheets  of  comb  founda- 
tions in  a  very  short  time,'  although  we  had  to 
sti>i5   and  admii-e  the  beauty   and  perfection  of 
almost  every  sheet  as  it  came  from  the  press.     It 
is  just /«?i  to  make  them.     Besides  it  is  certain 
that  the  bees  will  use  them.     Two  combs  were 
shown  to  me,  built  by  bees  in  a  weak  nucleus 
after  queen  raising   was   over,  at  a  time  when 
certainly   no  new  comb  would  have  been  built 
without  some  such  inducement.     To  say  that  I 
was  delighted,  is  to  put  it  in  a  mild  form.     I  am 
determined  to  have  one  of  those  machines,  cost 
what  it   may.     I   had   grown  to  be  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  combs  in  my  forty-five  hives 
as  the  bees  have  built  them,  with  my  assistance 
in  trimming  and  straightening  them — no  smail 
task  I     But  I  am  satisfied  no  longer.     They  con- 
tain to  much  drone  comb,  and  (I  am  obliged  to 
confess  it  J  in  ^  few  of  the  hives,  there  ai-e  a  few 
frames  that  I  don't   trouble  much,    the   combs 
look  so  ugly  down  between  the  frames. — On  one 
point  I  am   determined.     I   am  going  to  have 
straight  combs,  and  worker  combs,  except  perhaps 
a  part  of  one  comb  in  each  hive,  and  I  can  do  this 
by  using  one  of  Mr.  Wagner's  machines,  and  at 
the  same  time  gratify  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  bees  to  build  combs.     Mr.  Wagner  says  he  is 
satisfied  that  a  swarm  of  bees  will  do  better  on 
such  comb  foundations,  than  they  will  in  a  hive 
of  full  combs  or  combs  with  full  depth  cells,  for, 
after  swaiming,  bees  have  a  strong  inclination 
to  produce  wax  to  build  comb,  even  if  wax  be 
not  a  spontaneous  or  involuntary  product  of  bees 
at  such  a  time.     The  experience  of  several  bee- 
keepers, related  at  the  North-eastern  Beekeepers' 
Convention,  held  at  Utica,  New  York  last  Octo- 
ber, seems  to  confirm  such  an  oi^inion.     There 
will  be  other   advantages   in   the   use  of  these 
combs.     They  cannot  break  down  by  heat,    or 
crack  by  cold  ;  nor  can  they  be  bi'oken  by  the 
honey  extractor — three   ways  in  which   I   have 
been     considerably    annoyed.       Moreover,    Mr. 
Wagner  has  devised  a  very  simple  and  efficient 
method  of  fastening  these  sheets  of  comb  founda- 
ationsaccurately  into  frames,  so  complete  that  he 
intends  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it.    No  handling  of 
a  comb,  no  amount  of  ordinary  jolting  over  even 
a  rough  road  could  possibly  detach  or  break  a 
comb  from  its  frame,  when  fastened  by  means 
of  this  device  ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  se- 
cures straight  combs  beyond  a  peradventure.     It 
seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  di- 
rection.    I   think   the  strength  alone  of  combs 
built  on  such  foundations,  is  a  sufficient  cause, 
if  they  had  no  other  good  quality,  to  justify  me 
in  gradually  destroyi.ig  every  frame  of  comb  I 
possess,  and  replacing  it  with  Mr.  Wagner's  arti- 
ficial comb  foundations.     They  are  worm-proof, 
too,  as  completely  as  any  comb  can  be  ;  but  this 
is  of  small  account.     Worms  never  disturb  strong 
swarms. 

The  best  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told 
Mr.  Wagner  has  determined,  after  this  long  de- 
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lay  of  nine  years,  to  put  his  patent  before  the 
bee-keeping  public.  He  will  have  some  machines 
made  complete  in  every  particular,  embracing 
some  recent  modiiications  and  improvements, 
ready  for  sale  next  spring,  together  with  terri- 
tory for  exclusive  use  of  the  same.  Tlie  ma- 
chines will  not  be  high  in  price,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  bee-keeper  who  has  twenty  or  more 
colonies  of  bees,  and  the  materials  for  a  set  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  combs  will  not  cost  much— in  fact, 
I  don't  d  re  to  say  how  little.  You  will  be  satis- 
fied on  that  score. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  about  to  take  another 
long  step  forward  in  bee  culture. 

E.    BiCKFOKD. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Nov.  23,  1870. 


[For  the  Americao  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Hive  Controversy. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  November  number  of  the 
Journal,  Mr.  C.  Rogers  again  tries  his  hand  in 
the  "patching"  business,  making  an  effort  to 
"patch"  up  the  theory  advanced  in  his  former 
article  (in  the  July  number).  According  U^^  my 
experience  in  the  bee  business  and  the  use  of  the 
Langstroth  hive,  his  "patch"  work  does  not  fit 
the  facts.  Let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  he 
says — "For  wintering  in  a  cellar  the  Langs- 
troth  hive  is  perhaps  good  enough."  Well,  it  it 
is,  why  fall  out  with  it  in  early  spring,  for  the 
bees  dying  off  so  rapidly?  The  shape  of  the 
hive  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Again,  lie 
says— "But  if  a  swarm  is  not  breeding  enough 
to  make  up  the  loss  in  early  spring,  there  must 
be  a  fault  somewhere."  Well,  suppose  there  is 
"  a  fault  somewhere,"  why  did  you  not  point  it 
out  and  tell  us  where  it  is,  instead  of  telling  us 
what  "we  expect,"  &c.  If  the  Langstroth  hive 
is  good  enough  "for  wintering  in  a  cellar,"  it 
comes  out  with  the  same  advantages  as  other 
hives  ;  and  Mr.  R.  has  failed  to  show  wherein  it 
is  in  fault  for  the  bees  dying  off  "in  early  spring. ' ' 
Again,  he  says — "When  we  take  bees  from 
the  cellar,  we  expect  that  they  will  have  brood 
in  all  stages."  Well,  suppose  they  have,  does 
that  prevent  the  old  bees  from  dying  off  with 
old  age,  or  from  being  blown  down  and  chilled 
to  death  with  the  bleak  winds  of  early  spring?— 
Again,  he  says — "We  expect  too  that  the 
queen  will  continue  to  deposit  eggs  even  more 
rapidly,  because  of  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  bees  flying."  That  idea,  I  presume,  is  pecu- 
liar to  Mr.  R.  ;  at  least  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  that  bees  flying  stimulate  the  queen  to  de- 
posit eggs  more  rapidly.  I  have  known  bees  to 
"fly"  quite  freely  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  starvation,  yet  the  queen  refused  to  deposit 
any  eggs  at  all.  It  is  when  bees  are  gathering 
stores  rapidly,  that  the  queen  is  stimulated  to 
deposit  eggs  rapidly.  But  suppose,  Mr.  R.,  that 
the  bees  "flying"  and  your  "rye  meal"  did  ex- 
cite the  queen  to  deposit  eggs  more  rapidly,  what 
good  would  the  eggs  do  when  there  was  not  bees 
enough  in  the  hive  to  keep  them  at  the  hatch- 
ing temperature  ?  You  admit,  yourself,  that  the 
bees  die  off  very  rapidly  the  first  day  or  two 
(that  they  fly},  after  being  taken  from  the  cellar. 


Why  should  you  expect  the  bees  to  be  increasing, 
so  soon  after  suffering  such  heavy  losses?  Again, 
"In  deeper  hives  they  do  increase,  and  the 
deeper  the  hive  the  greater  the  increase."  Here 
is  some  more  of  Mr.  R.'s  peculiar  logic.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  all  we  would  have  to  do,  is  to 
increase  the  depth  of  our  hives  to  have  all  the 
bees  we  desired.  One  hive  would  be  all  that  an 
operator  would  want.  When  more  bees  were 
wanted  we  need  only  increase  the  depth  of  the 
hive,  and  the  bees  would  soon  be  on  hand.  Now 
suppose  we  have  a  hive  five  or  six  feet  high, 
would  the  bees  go  to  the  top  of  the  hive  to  com- 
mence rearing  brood,  &c.,  or  would  the  queen 
commence  to  deposit  her  eggs  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  capped  honey?  And  then  where  would 
yom-  heat  or  warmth  go?  It  does  appear  to  me 
that  a  hive  could  be  made  too  "deep."  Again, 
Mr.  R.  says— "The  reason  why  the  shallow 
hive  is  not  good  for  early  spring,  as  I  understand, 
is  this  :  as  soon  as  the  severe  weather  is  past, 
we  want  to  confine  the  animal  heat  as  much  as 
possible,  &c.  Consequently  we  shut  oft'  all  up- 
ward ventilation.  The  coldest  part  of  a  hive  is 
near  the  entrance,"  &c.  Well,  suppose  it  is, 
what  does  that  prove  ?  I  used  to  hear  it  said, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  in  order  to  have  a  warm  house 
you  must  have  the  ceiling  low,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  low  story.  Now  suppose  your  tall  hive  has 
the  same  number  of  cubic  inches  that  the  shallow 
form  has,  diftering  only  in  shape,  what  becomes 
of  the  same  amount  of  animal  heat  in  the  shal- 
low form?  Is  it  not  still  confined  to  the  hive, 
and  when  it  rises  to  the  top  does  it  not  diffuse 
itself  and  warm  up  just  as  much  surface  as  it 
would  in  a  hive  ten  feet  high  ?  Remember,  if 
your  bees  have  any  stores  (in  the  tall  hive)  they 
are  at  the  top,  and  the  first  eggs  deposited  by 
the  queen  will  be  at  the  lower  part  of  the  capped 
honey  or  stores,  and  the  animal  heat  rises  to  the 
top  or  ceiling  of  the  hive,  some  distance  above 
the  cluster  of  bees.  Then  where  is  the  advan- 
tage of  your  tall  hive?  Again,  he  says— "The 
further  the  bees  get  from  the  bottom  the  warmer 
they  find  the  temperature,"  Suppose  that  is  so, 
what  does  it  prove?  Did  you  ever  know  bees 
(in  cold  weather)  cluster  high  up  in  tlieir  hive 
among  the  capped  honey?  Bees  always  put 
their  capped  honey  (in  your  tall  hives)  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  and  cluster  in  cold  weather  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  capped  honey.  No  amount  of 
cold  air  coming  in  at  the  enti-ance,  can  force 
them  to  cluster  high  up  between  sheets  of 
sealed  honey.  But  the  animal  heat  generated 
by  the  bees  "does  rise  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
the  longer  the  sheets  of  capped  are,  the  further 
the  bees  are  from  the  heat  generated  by  them. 
Again,  Mr.  R.  says— "These  hives  being  so 
low,  before  the  bees  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
cold  air  coming  in  at  the  entrance,  they  are 
bumping  their  heads  against  the  top."  Well 
suppose  they  do  "bump  their  heads  against  the 
top,"  what  does  that  prove?  The  heat  gene- 
rated by  them  certainly  cannot  get  higher  than 
the  top,  and  the  bees  being  there  too,  they  are 
certainly  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hive. 
Again,  he  says—"  In  a  tall  hive  they  can  draw 
up  and  get  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  cold  air 
from  the  entrance."     Not  quite  so,  Mr.  R.;  if 
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tliey  have  any  stores  above  them,  they  do  not 
advance  up.  Did  you  ever  know  bees  in  your 
tall  hives  to  commence  rearing  brood  at  the  top 
of  the  hive?  If  so,  vv'here  were  their  stores? 
Again,  he  remarks— "Instead  of  spreading 
the  brood  in  a  circle,  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
it  along  horizontally,  and  after  all  work  to  a 
disadvantage."  Please  prove  your  assertions, 
Mr.  R.  I  have  examined  a  great  many  stocks 
(in  the  shallow  form  of  hive)  in  early  spring, 
when  first  taken  from  the  cellar,  and  always 
found  what  brood  they  had,  to  be  in  a  circle — 
the  largest  circle  being  in  the  centre.  On  the 
next  card  the  circle  would  be  a  li'tle  smaller, 
and  so  on  ;  but  never  did  I  see  their  brood  placed 
horizontally  in  one  card  of  comb,  And  as  for 
their  working  to  a  disadvantage  in  the  shallow 
form  of  hive,  we  shoxdd  need  some  better  proof 
than  Mr.  R.s'  naked  assertion.  Mr.  R.  now  hits 
Mr.  Alley  a  slap  across  the  nuckles  for  recasting 
some  of  his  former  views  as  to  the  shallow  form 
of  hive.  As  there  might  be  some  inducement  for 
Mr.  Alley  to  change  his  vievv'S  as  to  the  best  form 
of  hive,  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  for  him. 
The  profits  of  a  patent  might  induce  some  men 
to  change  their  views.  How  that  would  operate 
on  Mr.  Alley  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  this 
much  I  will  say,  that  the  Alley  hive  is  no  better 
than  the  Langstrotli  two-story  glass  hive,  or  his 
double-story  hive.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
the  outer  case.  And  J\lr.  Alley's  hive  is  no  bet- 
ter for  out-door  wintering  by  the  frames  being 
reversed.  The  secret  of  its  wintering  well  all 
lies  in  its  outer  case.  The  great  objection  to  the 
Alley  hives  is  the  cost  of  getting  them  up.  They 
are  a  good  hive,  but  they  cost  too  much.  If  I 
have  to  go  to  that  expense,  I  would  get  up  the 
double-story  Langstrotli  hive  at  once.  They 
cost  no  more  and  winter  fully  as  well  in  the  open 
air;  and  are  some  better  for  (pure)  surplus 
honey,  as  the  honey  obtained  from  the  Langstroth 
hive  is  free  from  pollen ;  and  the  side  boxes  of 
the  Alley  hive  opposite  the  brood,  nearly  always 
contain  more  or  less  pollen — at  least  that  is  my 
experience.  Mr.  Rogers  winds  up  by  requesting 
me  to  explain  how  the  Langstroth  hive  can  be 
made  deeper  and  still  retain  about  the  same 
number  of  cubic  inches?  Well,  I  will  make  the 
attempt,  hoping  it  will  prove  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
R.  If  I  wanted  the  Langstroth  hive  deeper, 
and  still  the  same  amount  of  cubic  inches,  I 
would  take  off  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  frames, 
just  as  my  fancy  might  suggest,  and  put  the  room 
they  occupied  at  the  sides,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  dividing  the  space  they  occupied  equally 
between  the  balance  of  the  frames  left  in  the 
hive.  Would  you  not  then  have  precisely  the 
same  room  in  the  hive?  (eh  !j 

B.  PUCKETT. 

Winchester,  Inch,  Nov  23,  1870. 


Honey  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  vegetable 
productions. 

Bees  assist  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  by 
disturbing  their  filaments,  and  causing  the  dis- 
tribution of  poUen. 


[For  the  Ameiican  Bee  Jouiiial.] 

The  Thomas  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  November  number  of 
the  Bee  Journal,  current  volume,  there  appears 
under  the  above  heading,  an  article  from  the 
l)en  of  George  Cork,  of  Bloomfield,  Ontario,  in 
which  he  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Thomas 
hive,  and  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  disprove  the 
statements  made  in  the  Journal  in 'its  favor. 
Justice  to  myself  and  to  many  bee-keepers  in 
Ontario  demands  that  I  should  notice  it ;  other- 
wise I  would  let  it  pass  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

As  a  correspondence  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
very  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  appearing  of  the  above 
article  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  juan 
as  George  Cork — have  never  seen  an  article  on 
bee-culture  over  his  signature  in  any  paper  or 
journal  in  Ontario,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  one  of  every  hundred  bee-keep- 
ers in  Ontario,  and  not  one  of  every  hundred 
ever  heard  of  him.  Hence  the  statement,  "I 
know  of  no  person  making  bee-keeping  a  busi- 
ness, who  uses  the  Thomas  hive,"  is  not  worth 
the  ink  it  cost  to  print  it,  as  it  is  of  no  weight 
as  evidence  that  tlie  Thomas  hive  is  not  the 
principal  hive  in  use  in  Canada.  To  correct  tlie 
errors  or  rather  disprove  the  statements,  he  re- 
fers to  three  bee-keejiers  who,  he  says,  condemn 
the  Thomas  hive.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Cork  is  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  bee-keei^ers  ?  From 
such  statements  the  readers  of  the  .Journal 
might  well  infer  that  there  were  not  more  than 
a  score  of  bee-keepers  in  Ontario.  How  insig- 
nificant his  own  words  make  him  appear.  Re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  he  stands 
thus  :  I  know  of  three  bee-keepers  who  condemn 
the  Thomas  hive  ;  /know  of  no  person  making 
bee-keei)ing  a  business,  who  uses  the  Thomas 
hive  ;  ergo,  the  Thomas  hive  is  not  the  principal 
hive  in  use  in  Ontario  !  Now  for  a  few  facts 
and  figures  that  will  enable  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  to  see  the  feebleness  of  the  attempt  to 
disprove  the  statements  made  in  all  candor,  by 
those  who  know  whereof  they  affirm.  By  refer- 
ence to  my  books  it  can  be  seen  that  I  have 
placed  nearly  six  thousand  (G,000)  copies  of  my 
Canadian  Bee-kee])ers'  Guide  in  the  hands  of  bee- 
keepers in  Ontario ;  I  have  been  and  am  in 
communication  with  something  over  five  thou- 
sand (5,000)  bee-keepers,  a  large  number  of 
whom  have  purchased  my  hive  and  are  now 
using  it,  and  among  them  the  most  noted  and 
successful  bee-keepers  in  Ontario.  Some  have 
ordered  as  many  as  forty  (40)  hives  at  one  time 
for  their  own  use  ;  and  as  many  as  one  thousand 
hives  have  been  required  for  one  season's  de- 
mand. True,  some  who  have  used  it  do  not 
like  it,  but  they  are  few  indeed,  and  in  most 
cases  simply  because  they  were  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  bee-culture  to  appreciate  its 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  scores 
of  letters  giving  the  Thomas  hive  the  highest 
possible  praise,  and  saying  the  wr'ters  will  u.'e 
no  other.  The  hive  has  taken  the  first  prize  at 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Fair  for  the  last  seven 
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years,  coinpeting  at  times  against  six  and  seven 
other  patterns. 

Mr.  Cork  also  gives  a  statement  of  his  success 
and  the  amount  of  surjihis  lioiiey  taken  this 
season,  as  proof,  I  presume,  that  the  hive  he 
uses  is  superior  to  the  Tliomas  hive.  But  in- 
stances of  better  resuUs  from  tlie  Thomas  hive 
have  already  appeared  in  tlie  Journal.  I  refer 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  McLatchie,  of  New  Edin- 
burgh, Ontario,  who  commenced  in  the  spring 
with  fifty-seven  stocks  in  the  Thomas  hive,  seven 
of  which  were  very  weak.  He  increased  to 
ninety  stocks,  and  took  over  2,500  pounds  of 
surplus  honey.  Also,  Mr.  O.  Fitz  Wilkens,  of 
St.  Catherine's,  took  from  one  stock  in  the 
Thomas  hive,  223  poiind  surplus  honey.  We 
hear  other  similar  reports.  Will  Mr.  Cork  try 
again?  Mr.  Cork  says  he  makes  the  frames  in 
liis  hive  8^  inches  deep.  I  suppose  the  thought 
has  never  been  begotten  in  his  brain  that  the 
Thomas  hive  may  be  made  shallow  :  that  the 
depth  or  luimber  of  frames  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Thomas 
hive !  Those  who  prefer  shallow  hives,  con- 
strue tliem  shallow  ;  and  there  are  many  shal- 
low Thomas  hives  in  use.  I  prefer  a  deep  hive, 
and  build  accordingly. 

Mr.  Cork  closes  his  article  by  giving  a  de- 
scription of  a  smoke  pipe,  and  is  surprised  to 
see  that  so  many  bee-keepers  still  use  a  pan  of 
chips,  rotten  wood,  &c.  He  thinks  his  smoke 
pipe,  for  convenience,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Wonderful  discovery,  Mr.  Cork  !  K.  P.  Kidder, 
of  Vermont,  used  a  pipe  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Quinby  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  similar  pipe  in  his  work  published 
in  1864.  I  liave  made  and  sold  a  pipe  on  the 
same  principle  (not  costing  more  than  one-lialf 
of  what  Mr.  Cork's  jiipe  will  cost)  for  the  last 
seven  years.  Yet  1  dare  say  they  are  not  as 
convenient  as  a  pan  of  chii:)S  or  a  piece  of  rot- 
ten wood  lighted  at  one  end  and  held  in  the 
hand  when  required.  And  if  Mr.  Cork,  or  any 
other  man,  will  visit  my  apiary  the  coming 
spring,  I  will  convince  him  of  the  fact  in  one 
hour's  operations  among  the  bees. 

J.  H.  Thomas. 

Brooklin,  Ontario. 


[For  the  American  Boe  Journal.] 

The  Hive  Question. 

Under  the  above  ht^ad,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Smith 
gives  us  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Bee  Journal  for 
November,  page  103.  As  he  very  particularly 
refers  to  my  hive,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  He  says,  "  the  frames  are  so 
Itirge  that,  in  very  hot  weather,  where  the  hive 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  combs  are  full  of 
honey,  they  break  down  and  fall  out  of  the 
frames," 

I  have  used  these  hives  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  the  stocks  in  my  apiary  have  num- 
bered from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred.  I  have 
opened  hives  and  removed  frames  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  almost  daily  for  weeks,  and 
during  all  this  time,  I  have  not  had  half  a  dozen 
combs  in  frames  melt  down  or  break  down.     Mr. 


S.  admits  that  the  "melting  down  of  combs 
might  be  prevented  by  shading  the  hives,"  but 
adds,  "  the  best  hive  in  America  ought  not  to  re- 
quire this."  Such  a  statement  shows  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  science.  The  frames  in  my 
hive  contain  about  13^  by  14  inches  comb  ca- 
pacity. Now,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ordi- 
nary box  hives  throughout  this  country  contain 
larger  combs  ;  yet  the  number  of  combs  that 
melt  down  are  very  few,  and  in  most  cases  where 
they  do  melt  down,  the  hives  are  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

Again,  he  says,  "no  hive  should  claim  perfec- 
tion without  being  easily  provided  with  extra 
frames  for  surplus  honey  to  be  used  in  the 
honey  extractor."  I  would  inform  Mr.  Smith 
that  just  as  many  frames  can  be  added  to  my 
hive  as  to  any  other,  and  just  as  easily.  Some 
construct  my  hive  with  nine  frames  and  some 
witli  ten.  Tlie  number  of  frames  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  advantages  claimed  for  my  hive.  As 
for  two-story  hives,  Mr.  Smith  speaks  as  if  it 
were  a  settled  fact  that  frames  in  an  upper  story 
were  necessary  to  a  good  hive,  and  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  surplus  honey  with  the  ex- 
tractor, and  adds,  "no  hive  should  lay  claims  to 
being  the  most  perfect  hive,  withotit  being 
adapted  to  such  an  arrangement."  Mr.  Smith 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  enjoy  his  own 
opinions  ;  but  with  long  exijerience  and  careful 
observation,  I  have  finally  rejected  two-story 
hives,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Others  may 
Jike  them  ;  I  do  not.  This  season  143  lbs.  of 
honey  were  taken  from  a  stock  in  one  of  my  hives 
with  the  honey  extractor,  and  the  hive  contained 
only  eight  frames.  The  same  stock  stoi-ed  eighty 
jjounds  in  surplus  boxes.  When  Mr.  Smith  will 
beat  that  with  his  two-story  hive,  we  will  add 
two  more  frames  to  the  body  of  our  hive,  and  try 
him  again,  certain  of  success. 

Relative  to  the  experiment  in  wintering,  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  satisfactory.  If  it  be  a  fact 
that  bees  will  winter  outdoors  in  a  shallow  hive, 
better  than  in  a  tall  one,  it  is  time  that  bee-keep- 
ers knew  it.  Before  making  many  remarks 
relative  to  the  experiment,  1  would  ask  Mr. 
Smith  how  the  hives  were  ventilated.  Were 
both  the  tall  hives  and  the  shallow  ones  ventila- 
ted exactly  alike?  If  not,  state  the  difference. 
One  stock  was  lost  in  the  shallow  hive — careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  dead  bees  in  some  of  the  tall  hives, 
was  this  carelessness  too  ?  Or  was  it  a  fact  that 
they  contained  far  more  old  bees  than  the  other 
hives?  Why  should  tall  hives  uKiuld  mm-e  than 
shallow  ones  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Smith  says, 
"  I  have  no  hives  patented  or  unpatented,"  while 
the  next  paragraph  commences  with,  "I  have 
made  a  hive  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gallup  and  Mr. 
Truesdell,  which  I  believe  possesses  more  advau- 
tnges,  and  is  capable  of  being  used  more  ways 
than  any  hive  I  have  seen  described  ?"  A  very 
modest  way  of  saying  the  best  hive  made.  How 
is  it  that  Mr.  S.  has  made  his  hive  a  tall  hive — 
frames  14  inches  deep — if  tall  hives  do  not  win- 
ter as  well,  do  not  increase  in  brood  as  fast ;  and 
do  not  swarm  as  early  as  shallow  ones  ?  How 
is  it  that  he  says,  "I  have  given  greater  depth, 
&c.,  because  I  wanted  to  winter  out  of  doors," 
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when  his  experiment  shows  that  the  shallow  hives 
wintered  best.      It  savors  strongly  of  a  thrnst  at 
the  Thomas  hive  withont  good  grounds  for  do- 
ing so  ;  but  thrust  away,  you  can't  hurt  it. 
Brooklin,   Ontario.  J.  H.   Thomas. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  at  Bremer  County  (lovia),  Pair  Grounds. 
.    Gallup  in  a  Pix  ! 

On  the  morning  of  September  20th,  Gallup 
reported  himself  at  my  home  in  Waverly,  as  per 
agreement ;  and  after  a  late  breakfast,  the 
remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  looking 
over  my  bees  and  showing  him  the  queens  in  my 
nucleus  hives,  &c.  After  dinner  we  took  a  drive 
to  the  Bremer  county  fair  grounds  and  made  a 
few  entries  with  the  Secretary  of  a  stand  of  bees, 
box  honey,  extracted  honey,  a  Peabody  Honey 
Extractor  and  several  other  things.  (I  wdl 
here  say  that  I  expected  to  have  one  of  M.  M. 
Baldridge's  Geared  Extractors  on  exhibition, 
l)ut  it  did  not  make  its  appearance.)  After 
looking  after  the  stock  that  was  last  coming  in, 
we  took  a  drive  in  the  country,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  show  Gallup  the  finest  country  to  be  found 
in  our  beautiful  State  of  Iowa,  that  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waverly. 

In  our  ride  we  came  in  contact  with  a  drove 
of  cattle,  and  among  tliom  was  a  beautiful  cow 
with  a  calf  a  few  days  old.  I  was  in  want  of  a 
fresh  milch  cow,  and  on  Gallup's  judgment  I 
bought  this  one  for  forty  dollars.  I  will  here 
thank  him  for  his  good  judgment  in  this  case, 
as  the  cow  is  a  No.  1,  and  my  neighbors  call  her 
the  Itnlian  cow,  I  suppose  from  her  very  yellow 
hide  or  her  nearness  to  my  bees. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  post  office, 
and  when  the  mail  came  in,  which  was  about 
4  o'clock  p.  M.,  I  received  ten  Italian  queens 
from  Adam  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin. 
We  drummed  out  three  black  queens  tliat  even- 
ing and  introduced  Italians,  Gallup  style,  with 
tobacco  smoke,  all  in  less  than  an  hour's  time.  I 
introduced  several  queens  last  summer  with 
tobacco  smoke,  some  successfully  and  some  un- 
successfully. The  first  attempt  was  made  in 
last  July,  when  I  put  one  in  for  a  little  pill  doc- 
tor. I  gave  them  a  big  dose,  thinking  he  could 
cure  them  if  I  gave  them  too  much  smoke  ;  but 
some  of  them,  never  came  to,  as  he  informed  me 
they  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain  !  But  he 
soon  had  a  fine  stock  of  three  banded  Italians. 

Next  morning  I  closed  up  a  stand  of  my  Ital- 
ians, to  take  to  the  fair,  placing  them  on  a 
spring  wagon,  with  Galluj)  and  myself  aboard. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  grounds,  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  we  i^laced  the  hive  on 
a  box  at  the  same  place  where  I  had  a  stand 
opened  last  year,  exhibiting  the  queen  at  least 
a  hundred  times  and  no  harm  done. 

I  left  Gallup  to  open  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
.and  let  the  bees  out  whenever  he  plea.sed,  and 
wended  my  way  to  the  Floral  Hall  with  my 
honey  and  other  traps.  I  had  hardly  reached  the 
Hall  when  I  perceived  such  a  confusion  among 
the  teams  breaking  away,  with  everybody  run- 
ning and  calling  for  help.     I  was  not  long  iu 


getting  back  to  my  beehive,  and  the  bees  were 
just  boiling  out.  Phew  1  but  were  not  they  mad, 
pitching  into  everything  within  twenty  rods  of 
the  stand,  except  the  pens  of  Chester  white 
pigs,  and  Berkshire  and  China  hogs.  I  suppose 
they  thought  there  was  plenty  of  war  on  the 
Bhine,  and  passed  them  by. 

They  seemed  to  have  a  particular  spite  at  a 
little  short-tailed  dog  and  nearly  covered  him. 
The  little  fussy  fellow  not  having  faith  enough 
to  roll  in  the  grass  and  weeds  to  rid  himself  of 
his  tormentors,  rushed  madly  in  among  a  crowd 
of  ladies,  and  such  "cutting  up"  as  followed,  I 
never  saw  before.  I  could  think  of  nothing  like 
it  but  driving  sheep,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  my 
native  town  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  moun- 
tains surrounding  Danville  and  St.  Johnsbury 
in  Vermont,  when  the  little  dogs  would  come 
out  and  scatter  the  slieep,  till  they  learned  how 
to  jump  over  stone  wails  and  almost  climb  trees. 

I  soon  found  it  was  no  place  for  me,  as  the 
excited  folks  were  loudly  taking  my  name  in 
vain,  as  well  as  vocifei'ously  blessing  my  bees.  I 
retreated  i  n  good  order  to  Floral  Hall,  and  got 
behind  a  200  lb.  squash,  which  I  used  as  breast 
work.  I  had  been  there  only  a  few  minutes 
before  our  Mayor  (one  of  the  officials,  by  the 
way  of  our  Bremer  county  fair)  came  and  in- 
formed me  that  I  must  remove  those  bees,  as  they 
would  spoil  the  fair,  keeping  up  the  while  a  brisk 
fist  fight  with  a  bevy  of  bees  that  were  trying 
to  close  up  his  eyes  ;  all  the  other  good  citizens 
pi'esent  at  the  interview  keeping  his  worship  in 
countenance  by  perprtrating  similar  military 
gesticulations  and  fandagoes,  to  save  their  own 
peepers  from  temporary  occultation.  But  a 
fat  woman  who  happened  to  be  present,  noted  for 
her  good  sense  as  well  as  lustiness,  advised  him 
to  get  down  on  the  ground  in  the  grass,  and  the 
bees  would  leave  him.  He,  however,  having  his 
attention  pretty  much  engrossed  at  that  moment, 
misunderstood  her  and  supposed  she  meant  he 
should  get  down  to  his  best  ruiuiing  time.  So 
he  started  oft"  t)n  the  race  course  and  made  good 
time,  as  his  heels  showed.  Meanwhile  a  large 
white  bull  with  harness  on,  had  more  bees  on  his 
back  than  he  had  nerve  to  stand,  and  seeing  our 
small  Mayor,  of  some  ^(iO  lbs.  weight,  making 
such  remarkably  good  time  on  the  race  course, 
broke  loose  and  took  the  track  also,  shortening 
the  distance  so  exceedingly  at  every  jump  between 
him  and  the  I>Iayor,  that  in  a  few  minutes  bets 
ran  two  to  one  on  the  white  bull.  But  sud- 
denly he  stopped,  p.awed  sand  and  threw  it  on 
his  back,  before  he  resumed  his  onward  course, 
and  thus  the  Mayor  made  the  home  stretch  |ths 
of  a  second  ahead  of  the  white  bull. 

But  I  must  not  forget  our  marshal,  who  was 
gate  keeper  in  this  interesting  occasion.  He  is 
a  brave  fellow,  and  served  his  country  faithfully 
four  years  in  the  2d  Wisconsin  Regiment,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Jeff.  Davis.  He 
retreated  in  good  order  half  a  mile  from  his 
post,  and  kept  up  a  manful  fight  all  the  way. 

Some  dozens  of  operators,  too,  busily  testing 
the  merits  of  various  machines  and  ingenious 
contrivances,  each  warmly  contending  that  his 
was  the  best,  suddenly  brought  their  discussions 
and   controversies  to   a  close,  by  unanimously 
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deserting  tlieir  several  machines  to  engage  in 
single  combat  with  Swett's  "tonnenting  bees." 

All  this  time  you  should  have  seen  Gallup, 
walking  to  and  fro  demurely  in  front  of  the 
uproarious  stand  of  bees,  having  all  the  room  he 
wanted,  with  about  a  thousand  gallant  warriors 
swarming  around  his  reverend  head.  He  looked 
very  much  pleased  when  the  officials  and  others 
called  to  him  to  "  close  up  those  bees."  "Come 
and  close  them  up  yourselves,"  was  his  calm 
reply ;  but  they  hadn't  the  least  notion  of  trying 
their  hands  at  so  ticklish  a  business,  and  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance,  dodging  their  assailants 
as  adroitly  as  they  could.  However,  when  the 
time  came  Gallup  closed  them  up,  set  them  in  a 
wagon  and  we  took  them  to  their  home  stand. 
It  was  a  colony  I  had  opened  many  times  last 
summer,  and  had  shown  them  to  Gallup  the 
day  before,  and  when  we  got  through  he 
remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  the  first  bee 
that  acted  as  if  it  wanted  to  sting  :  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  was  the  cause  of  their  cutting 
up  so,  as  I  was  not  aware  before  that  I  had  any 
such  bellicose  stocks  on  the  premises.  He 
replied  he  did  not  know,  but  suspected  there 
was  a  little  black  blood  in  them.  I  suspect  there 
may  be  some  of  the  four  banded  blood  in  them, 
that  we  have  been  reading  about  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.  (By  the  way,  we  readers  of 
the  Journal  much  enjoyed  the  fun,  reading  how 
Novice  had  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  few  undesira- 
ble black  bees,  that  he  might  get  back  his  half- 
bushel  of  Italians  that  had  gone  astray.  He 
must  have  felt  good  when  he  got  the  hive  on  his 
back  and  was  homeward  bound,  little  anticijia- 
ting  that  it  was  destined  to  be  burnt  up. ) 

I  wish  we  bee-keepers  could  have  Gallup's 
photograph  as  he  was  promenading  around  that 
hive.  Everybody  thought  he  was  in  a  fix  and 
would  be  stung  to  death  ;  but  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  he,  as  well  as  myself,  did  not  receive  a 
single  sting.  The  whole  occurrence  was  over  in 
about  ten  minutes.  Then  everybody  thought 
they  never  had  as  mucli  fun  in  so  short  a  time 
in  their  lives,  and  the  Fair  would  have  been  a 
failure  if  it  had  not  been  for  Swett's  bees.  The 
next  day  it  rained,  and  GalkiiJ  left  for  home,  leav- 
ing hosts  of  friends  wb.o  hope  to  meet  him  again. 

I  think  if  my  hive  had  been  set  in  a  lumber 
wagon,  when  taken  to  tlie  fair,  and  well  jolted, 
the  bees  would  have  filled  themselves  with 
honey  ;  and  have  been  quiet  and  peaceable  when 
opened  on  their  arrival.  There  was  not  jarring 
enough  for  them  in  the  spring  wagon.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  one  poor  old  lady  came  to  me 
with  both  eyes  closed  up  and  claims  for  many 
other  damages  which  my  bees  had  done  to  her. 
I  promised  to  give  her  a  plate  of  honey  and  that  I 
would  never  take  bees  to  a  fair  again  without 
first  pulling  out  their  stings  and  putting  diapers 
on  them. 

This  was  a  very  good  year  for  bees.  They 
gathered  honey  largely  from  basswood  blossoms 
as  well  as  white  clover.  Some  of  my  young 
swarms  haven  given  me  one  hundred  (100) 
pounds  of  surplus  honey.  I  will  let  Gallup 
speak  for  himself  about  my  two-story  hives. 
He  thought  them  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  Langstroth  hive. 


I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  very  pleas- 
ant visit  I  made  on  the  morning  of  August  31, 
to  J.  M.  Marvin  &  Bros,  while  on  my  way  to 
Chicago.  I  left  the  six  o'clock  morning  train  at 
Geneva  and  started  for  St.  Charles,  two  miles  up 
the  Fox  river.  And,  oh,  what  a  pleasant  drive. 
The  street  contains  some  of  the  finest  residences, 
gardens,  and  grounds  to  be  seen  anywhere  ;  and 
at  that  time  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  was 
coming  up  in  all  his  beauty,  one  must  enjoy  it, 
especially  after  trying  all  night  in  vain  to  sleep, 
though  it  was  in  one  of  those  fine  sleeping  cars. 
As  I  drove  into  the  town  all  was  yet  still  as  mid- 
night but  I  encountei-ed  a  man  who  was  making 
his  way  to  the  meat  market,  of  whom  I  inquired 
fcr  J.  M.  Marvin.  "Is  he  the  bee-man?"  was 
the  inquiry  in  return  :  I  replied,  yes.  "Then," 
said  he,  ' '  there  he  is,  over  yonder  in  the  yard, 
with  his  coat  oft'." 

I  soon  had  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  who  I 
was  and  where  I  came  from,  and  that  I  must 
make  the  8  o'clock  train  for  Chicago,  so  that  we 
must  talk  fast,  and  at  it  we  went.  He  showed 
me  his  brick  house  covei'ed  with  hay  and  straw, 
wherein  he  winters  some  hundred  stands  of  bees 
very  successfully.  We  tlien  went  into  a  room, 
where  he  runs  his  extractor  with  gearing.  He 
went  on  uncapping  and  I  throwing  out  the 
honey.  Give  me  a  crank  geared  Extractor  every 
time.  We  were  informed  here  that  breakfast 
was  ready,  and  I  will  only  say  that  I  took  a 
square  meal — the  first  in  two  days. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  looks  of 
J.  M.  Marvin,  as  I  expected  to  see  a  man  of 
at  least  sixty  yeai"s  of  age.  Reading  as  I  have 
so  many  pieces  from  his  pen  and  admiring  them 
for  their  good  sense  and  judgment,  I  sujiposed 
he  must  have  an  old  head  on  his  shoulders. 
But  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  about  my  own 
age,  of  some  thirtj^-five  summers  and  unmar- 
ried. He  Oldened  a  few  hives  to  shoAV  me  some 
beautiful  Italian  queens  of  his  own  raising. 

My  watch  told  me  it  was  time  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  depot,  when  M.  M.  Baldridge,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Bee  Hive  Company,  made  his 
a^jpearance.  He  too  is  a  young  man,  whom  I 
wanted  to  see,  as  he  has  made  his  mark  among 
the  bee  fraternity.  With  great  pleasure  to  me, 
he  took  a  seat  with  me,  and  we  drove  to  the 
depot  in  time  for  the  train.  The  remembrance 
of  my  visit  to  St.  Charles  will  always  attord  me 
great  pleasure,  and  I  hope  to  meet  with  those 
gentlemen  again  when  I  have  more  time  to  spend 
with  them. 

Mr.  Marvin  intended  to  start  next  week  to  the 
Mississippi  river  with  100  stocks  of  bees,  that 
they  might  gather  their  winter  stores,  as  the 
season  has  been  a  very  poor  one  with  them  at 
home,  the  white  clover  having  been  i>arched  up, 
and  of  basswood  they  have  none.  I  hope  to 
hear  through  the  American  Bee  Journal  how 
Mr.  Marvin  succeeded  with  his  bees  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  about  100  miles  from  home. 

I  see  we  are  to  have  a  State  Bee-keeper's  Con- 
vention December  15.  lam  glad  to  see  tliat ; 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  often 
feel  like  stumping  Gallup  to  go  with  me. 

H.  K.  SWETT. 
Waverly,  Iowa,  Nov.  23,  1870. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Eeport  from  Bethlehem,  Iowa. 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  see  that  neighbor  Gallup,  and 
others,  have  had  an  extraordinary  yield  of  honey. 
It  does  seem  strange  that  a  few  miles'  distance 
should  make  so  vast  a  ditference  in  the  amount  of 
surplus.  Last  year  Gallup  got  scarcely  any  sur- 
plus, whilst  I,  not  over  eighty  miles  south,  got 
in  one  instance  166  lbs.  and  one  swarm  ;  and 
several  of  my  colonies  went  over  100  lbs.,  be- 
sides doubling  my  stock. 

This  year  opened  with  equally  bright  pros- 
pects. I  came  through  with  twenty-six  very 
strong  colonies,  out  of  twenty-nine  — one  colony 
having  lost  its  queen,  and  two  iceakly  ones 
played  out.  The  weather  was  fine  in  March, 
and  the  bees  carried  in  quite  a  lot  of  ground 
oats.  April Avas  cold,  killing  all  fruit  blossoms. 
Plums,  crab-apples,  &c.,  came  into  bloom,  but  it 
dropped  off  in  a  short  time.  Bees  worked  very 
little,  scarcely  getting  their  daily  rations.  I 
kept  on  equalizing,  and  gave  what  honey  I  had 
in  frames,  left  over  from  last  season.  I  fed 
about  three  dollars'  worth  of  sugar.  Linden 
trees  did  not  give  over  an  average  crop,  or  about 
ten  pounds  to  the  hive.  We  got  three  rains 
from  April  to  the  middle  of  August.  On  the 
16th  of  August  the  bees  commenced  working 
between  showers.  I  was  then  very  busy  har- 
vesting, and  did  not  give  them  proper  attention, 
concluding  they  would  use  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  honey  they  were  gathering,  in  feed- 
ing their  brood.  In  the  first  week  in  September, 
I  examined  them,  and  found  every  cell  full,  with 
but  little  brood.  I  put  the  honey  machine  to 
work,  getting  out  about  forty  gallons  of  nice 
honey.  The  bees  seemed  to  work  all  the  better 
for  this  operation.  It  certainly  looked  rather 
late  in  the  season  to  be  taking  honey  from  the 
body  of  the  hive  ;  but  visions  of  depopulated 
hives  stared  me  in  the  face.  The  only  chance  I 
could  see,  was  to  empty  a  portion  of  the  cells,  so 
that  the  queens  could  replenish,  and  multiply 
j^oung  bees.  And,  Mr.  Editor,  they  have  done  it 
to  perfection — plenty  of  bees,  and  honey  enough 
to  winter  on. 

I  built  up  and  stimulated  thi-ee  stands  in 
American  hives,  with  small  frames  on  top. 
Their  yield  was  ninety  pounds  comb  honey.  I 
did  not  take  any  liquid  honey  from  them. 

The  produce  of  my  apiary  this  season  is  forty 
gallons  of  machine  honey,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  box  and  small  frame  honey, 
and  a  dozen  strong  hives  full,  say  fifty  pounds. 
Total  610  lbs.  and  three  swarms  divided— the  re- 
sult of  keeping  stocks  strong  and  ready  for  the 
harvest  when  it  comes. 

F.   Crathokne. 

Bethlehem,  Iowa,  Dec,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  from  Jeddo,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  past  summer,  in  this  lo- 
cality, has  not  been  a  veiy  good  one  for  apicul- 
ture. My  bees  commenced  carrying  in  pollen  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  the  honey  season  opened 
with  abundance  in  all  varieties  of  blossoms',  so 
that  by  the  first  week  in  June,  almost  every  va- 
cant cell  was  filled.  I  put  in  my  surplus  frame  s 
and  boxes,  which  they  tilled  very  rapidl3\ 

About  the  last  of  .Tune  we  were  visited  by 
frequent  heavy  showers,  which  seemed  to  wash 
all  the  honey  out  of  the  ])lant.s,  so  that  strong 
colonies,  after  the  first  of  July,  did  not  gather 
much  more  than  they  consumed. 

A  great  many  colonies  of  bees  were  lost  du- 
ring last  winter.  Novices  in  the  business  lost, 
in  many  cases,  all  they  had ;  while  the  more 
skilful  lost  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  The 
summer  previous  was  one  of  the  wettest  we  have 
had  here  for  niany  years,  and  the  honey  stored 
seemed  to  be  very  thin  and  of  poor  quality,  fer- 
mentiiig  in  the  combs  in  very  many  cases.  Nearly 
all  the  bees  that  were  lost,  died  of  dysentery, 
no  doubt  induced  by  the  fermented  honey. 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  four  stocks, 
which  gave  me  three  hundred  and  fifty  (.350) 
pounds  of  honey,  and  six  swarms.  Having  no 
mel-extractor,  I  improvised  one,  which  works 
like  a  charm.  By  a  few  im]irovements  which  I 
intend  to  put  upon  it  next  season,  I  think  it  will 
excel  any  that  I  have  seen,  in  simplicity,  dura- 
bility, and  ease  of  working.  It  cost  me  only 
seven  dollars. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  who  lives  three  miles  north 
of  my  i^lace,  has  an  apiary  of  about  one  hun- 
dred (100)  colonies,  principally  Italians.  He  ex- 
tracted from  seven  hives,  with  the  honey-slinger, 
twelve  hundred  (1200)  jiounds  of  honey.  This, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  may  think  looks  a  little  like 
boasting,  and  although  it  is  undoubtedly  quite  a 
large  yield,  I  think  it  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment, as  Mr.  Smith  is  a  very  reliable  man. 

We  find  the  '^  American  Bee  JournaV  an  in- 
dispensable aid  and  guide  in  all  matters  jjertain- 
ing  to  apiculture  ;  and  during  the  nine  months  I 
have  taken  it,  I  have  been  benefited  many  times 
the  i:)rice  of  it.  I  only  wish  that  it  came  twice 
as  often  as  it  does. 

George  Todd. 

Jeddo,  Mich.,  Dec.  10,  1870. 


A  man  may  use  the  common  swarming  hives 
a  whole  life-time,  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of 
the  very  first  principles  in  the  physiology  of  the 
bee,  unless  he  gains  his  information  from  other 
sources. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Honey  Season  in  Hancock  Co.,  "West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you 
for  some  time,  on  account  of  a  visit  west  to  Iowa 
and  Illinois.  I  took  the  typhoid  fever  out  tliere, 
came  home  sick,  and  have  not  got  out  of  the 
house  yet.  I  left  on  the  5th  of  September,  and 
was  gone  five  weeks. 

Being  absent  part  of  the  season,  I  cannot  give 
you  an  accurate  account  of  my  whole  apiary,  but 
I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  one  hive,  wintered 
in  a  foot  square  of  comb,  transferred  to  a  new 
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hive  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  which  had  not, 
at  that  time,  more  than  five  ponnds  of  honey  in 
store,  and  still  less  when  examined  again  a  few 
days  afterward.  All  my  other  colonies  were  in 
about  the  same  condition— weak  in  stores,  on 
account  of  two  bad  seasons  in  succession,  which 
we  very  seldom  have  in  this  country. 
Hive  No.   1  gave  me,  in  box   and  frame 

honey,  1 52^-  pounds ;  which  at  30  cents 

per  pound  is $45  75 

One  artificial  swarm,  worth,  exclusive  of 

hive    11  00 

Swarm  yielded  36  pounds  box  honey,  at  30 

cents 10  80 


Whole  amount  of  profit  from  one  hive.. $67  55 

Hive  No.  1  contains  yetthirtj'--fiv^  (35)  pounds 
of  honey,  besides  the  weight  of  hive,  comb  and 
bees,  of  which  I  could  take  ten  ponnds,  leaving 
them  twenty  five  pounds  to  winter  on. 

The  hive  containing  the  young  swarm  weighs 
eighty  (80)  pounds.  Allowing  thirty  (30)  pounds 
for  weight  of  empty  hive,  and  ten  (10)  pounds 
for  weight  of  bees,  pollen  and  combs,  tlaere  will 
remain  forty  (40)  pounds  net  of  honey  ;  so  that  I 
might  have  taken  fifteen  pounds  of  their  honey 
and  still  leit  them  an  ample  sujiply  to  winter  on. 
But  after  reading  H.  Alley's  report  (Vol.  VI  , 
No.  5,  page  111,  Nov.,  1870),  I  thought  that  if  I 
put  it  all  in  my  statement,  some  of  our  young 
bee-keepers  would  perhaps  hardly  believe  it. 

My  apiary  now  contains  seventy-four  (74) 
colonies,  besides  five  stocks,  made  up  of  nu- 
cleus hives— five  or  six  put  together  in  a  large 
hive,  to  winter  jointly,  and  be  separated  again 
in  the  spring,  for  nuclei,  to  raise  early  queens, 
which  are  almost  always  the  best.  In  the  spring, 
when  examining-  the  condition  of  my  colonies, 
to  see  whether  they  need  honey,  or  a  comb  or 
two  of  brood,  I  cut  out  all  the  drone  comb  out 
of  every  hive  and  insert  worker  comb  in  its  place. 
Tluis  I  get  clear  of  all  eaily  drones,  except  in 
such  colonies  as  I  may  select  to  breed  from.  By 
doing  this,  and  having  some  good  imported 
queen  to  get  my  brood  from,  T  hardly  ever  fail 
to  get  number  one  (jueens,  of  which  my  apiary 
is  now  mostly  made  up.  I  must  procure  another 
imj^orted  queen  next  spring,  to  keep  up  a  regu- 
lar crossing  of  my  stock  ;  as  I  do  not  intend  that 
au}^  apiary  shall  excel  mine  in  bees,  hives  or 
condition  of  colonies,  so  far  as  my  experience 
will  go. 

I  have  been  making  artificial  swarms  these 
thirty-live  years,  or  more,  by  the  shape  of  hive, 
before  the  movable  comb  frame  was  introduced. 
I  have  Italianized  nearly  all  the  colonies  in  my 
neighborhood  that  are  in  reach  of  me,  so  that  I 
think  I  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  raise  pure 
«j[ueens  as  any  one  else. 

There  are  a  great  many  bees  in  our  county ; 
but  mostly  the  common  black  bee.  Many  bee- 
keepers took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Italians 
when  I  introduced  them  in  this  county,  calling 
them  a  humbug.  I  guess  that,  by  this  time, 
they  would  all  like  very  well  to  be  bee-hnin- 
bugged  themselves,  since  the  saw  the  honey  I 
obtained  last  summer. 

Alfred  Chapman. 

JSfew  Cumberland,  West  Va.  Nov.  28,  1870. 


'[For  the  American  Bee  Journ;il.] 


Report  from  a  "Wisconsin  Apiary. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  for  some  time  tliought 
of  "reporting  progress,"  but  being  only  a  no- 
vice in  bee- culture,  I  have  hesitated  lest,  perad- 
venture,  I  should  treat  my  bees  so  "scientifi- 
cally" that  I  might  wake  up  some  morning  and 
find  them  "  n"?i  est,^'  and  hear  the  quotation — 
"  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  But  the  year 
1870  is  drawuig  to  a  close,  and  if  I  report  at  all 
I  must  do  it  soon. 

At  the  close  of  last  March  I  removed  my  eight 
(8)  stocks  from  the  cellar,  and  placed  them  on 
their  sunmier  stands.  On  examination  I  found 
they  all  had  more  or  less  eggs  and  brood  in  their 
cells.  I  was,  however,  much  surprised  to  find 
that  some  of  my  best  stocks  had  very  little  honey, 
and,  in  fact,  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation — 
not  one  of  the  number  having  any  considerable 
amount.  The  first  thing  in  order,  therefore,  was 
to  equalize  the  honey,  and  the  next  to  feed  them 
with  dissolved  sugar.  Furthermore,  I  found 
one  stock  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  bi'ood 
by  giving  them  a  card  from  another  stock.  I 
therefore  reduced  the  size  of  their  brood  cham- 
ber, and  stimulated  their  queen  by  feeding  till 
their  numbers  warranted  the  aforesaid  introduc- 
tion. They  then  did  better  than  could  have  been 
expected,  till  all  at  om^e  their  queen  was  missing. 
I  gave  them  a  card  or  two  of  eggs  and  brood  ;  in 
due  time  they  raised  a  queen,  and  now  they  ajj- 
pear  all  right. 

I  made  seven  (7)  artificial  colonies,  and  had 
one  natural  swarm,  which  came,  too,  the  morn- 
ing after  I  had  cut  out  all  the  queen  cells.  In 
this  "fix"  all  I  could  do  was  to  strengthen  the 
parent  stock  with  eggs  and  lai'vas,  and  the  young 
swarm  with  empty  comb. 

My  bees  stored  u])  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  (932)  pounds  of  box  honey.  On  the  1st  of 
October  I  Aveighed  the  colonies,  and  after  making 
allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  empty  hive,  and 
subtracting  ten  pounds  (10  lbs.)  as  the  weight 
of  the  bees,  bee-bread  and  combs,  I  found  my 
lightest  hive  had  thirty-one  ^31)  pounds  of  honey 
in  it,  and  my  heaviest  thirty-nine  (30)  pounds  ; 
and  that  the  average  per  hive  was  37  lbs.  3  oz. 
Now,  as  they  commenced  the  season's  operations 
with  just  next  to  nothing  at  all  in  their  hives, 
they  must  have  stored  up  some  fifteen  hundred 
(1500)  pounds  of  honey,  besides  what  they  ga- 
thered for  their  own  consumption  and  use  in 
comb-building,  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
brood,  so  as  to  double  their  nunibcr.s — a  result 
with  which  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

The  weather  continues  fine,  with  the  thermom- 
eter at  60  degrees  in  the  sun.  Bees  remain  on 
their  siunmer  stands  up  to  date.     D.  P.  Lane. 

Koshponing,  Wis.,  Dec.  9,  1870. 


The  common  but  ridiculous  practise  of  making 
a  clatter  with  kettles,  tin  pans,  coal  scuttles, 
&c.,  when  bees  are  swarming,  is  utterly  u.seless, 
and  is  resorted  to  only  by  old  fogy  bee-keepers. 
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[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  from  Kleinsburg,  Canada. 

The  honey  season,  this  year,  has  been  with  us 
a  very  good  one  ;  but  on  account  of  having  lost 
more  than  half  of  our  bees  last  winter,  the  lioney 
gathering  force  was  considerably  limited  and 
the  result  in  accordance  therewith.  Yet  we 
lived  iu  hopes  to  retrieve  our  losses  by  special  at- 
tention to  increase  our  stock  as  much  as  season 
and  circumstances  would  allow,  and  in  such 
manners  and  ways  as  would  enable  us  to  retain 
the  increase,  and  not  have  to  undo  it  again,  or 
run  the  risk  of  finding  myself  minus  of  bees  iu 
the  spring,  <as  was  my  former  experience — the 
cause  having  been  as  I  reported  in  the  July 
number,  feeding  too  late  in  the  fall.  I  had  re- 
course again  this  season  to  feeding  for  winter,  in 
the  case  of  some  stocks  which  were  made  as  late 
as  July  10th,  and  had  scarcely  any  stores.  But 
this  time  I  fed  them  in  good  season,  and  not 
with  honey  either,  at  least  three  of  them  ;  but 
prepared  syrup  made  of  loaf  sugai-,  thus  : — 31bs. 
sugar,  1  quart  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  and  add- 
ing 1  ounce  glycerine.  Xow,  as  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  glycerine  did  not  pre- 
vent crystallization  ;  but  then  it  was  left  standing 
in  an  open  bowl,  exposed  to  warmth  and  air,  and 
only  began  to ciystallize after  being  thus  exposed 
for  .^eveial  weeks.  This  I  do  not  now  think  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  safely  fed  ; 
for  if  seasonably  fed,  the  bees  would  seal  it  over  ; 
and  as  far  as  I  have  seen  on  a  recent  examination, 
it  appears  at  this  time  just  as  if  I  had  fed  honey, 
though  it  is  now  since  the  20th  of  August  that 
the  syrup  was  fed.  Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
months  there  is  no  sign  of  crystallization  yet. 
Besides,  I  put  some  of  the  liquid  in  an  ounce 
vial,  half  filled  and  corked  ;  and  up  to  this  time, 
no  crystals  are  to  be  seen.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  may  think  it  very  strange  that  I  should  pay 
so  much  attention  to  this  little  matter  ;  but  sup- 
pose I  find  those  stocks  come  out  all  right  in  the 
spring,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  me,  and  to  any 
others  compelled  to  feed  their  stocks  for  winter, 
when  honey  is  scarce,  and  at  least  one-third 
dearer.  I  can  make  five  pounds  of  this  syrup, 
glycerine  included,  for  fifty  cents,  when  honey  is 
here  selling  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Moreover,  as  some  authors  assert  that 
bees  need  only  twenty  pounds  of  syrup,  whereas 
with  honey  they  require  twenty-five  pounds. 
Now  this  is  what  I  am  trying  more  particularly 
to  find  out ;  and  if  alive  and  well  next  spring, 
will  report  to  you  the  result. 

Last  spring  I  was  not  a  little  perplexed.  After 
promising  myself  to  what  extent  I  would  increase 
my  stocks,  especially  those  that  were  so  strong 
in  numbers  that  they  were  literally  overfiowing 
with  bees  about  the  first  of  May,  to  my  surj»rise 
I  found  them,  apparently,  greatly  reduced  by 
the  first  of  June.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sudden 
diminution  in  numliers,  for  from  20th  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  June,  they  were  clustering  out  and 
doing  next  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  stocks 
havirig  drone  brood  under  way,  I  expected  them 
to  press  forward  for  swarming  early,  when  all  at 
once  I  noticed  that  the  bees  were  gone  from  the 


outside.  On  examination,  I  found  rather  more  bees 
inside  the  hive  than  is  usual  after  a  swarm  has 
issued,  but  less  brood  than  they  had  previously, 
for,  when  I  noticed  the  hive  without  the  usual 
cluster  on  the  outside,  1  had  suspected  that  a 
swarm  had  left,  and  that  it  must  have  departed 
unobserved,  as  I  had  not  watched  them  dilinently 
enough.  I  must  say,  I  was  fairly  puzzlctl  to 
know  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  change,  for  I 
had  never  seen  such  an  occurence  mentioned  iu 
any  writing  on  bees.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
my  neighbors,  wlio  keep  bees  on  the  old-school 
principles,  proclaimed  that  their  bees  had  cleared 
out,  for  they  had  been  hanging  out  for  the  last 
three  weeks  and  had  now  disappeared.  Yv'ell, 
here  I  stood,  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that  they 
had  not  swarmed,  nor  could  I  say  to  the  contrary 
either.  I  would  not  have  begrudged  a  five  dollar 
bill  had  I  then  been  in  possession  of  what  friend 
Gallup  wrote  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal, 
page  10.  That  1  acknowledge  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  I  tell  you  my  reason  on  this  giound 
alone.  As  soon  as  I  was  in  possession  of  it,  I 
thought  I  could  explain  the  my.stery  to  my  neigh- 
bors, for  to  me  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  but 
to  them  I  made  myself,  for  the  time,  a  laughing 
stock.  Nevertheless,  as  my  bees,  as  well  as  those 
of  my  neighbors,  had  done  swarming  before  I 
was  in  possession  of  the  July  number,  yet  I  had 
no  doubt  that  mine  had  not  then  swarmed  and 
gone  oif.  But  I  could  not  say  such  was  the  case 
with  my  neighbors'  bees,  till  after  leading  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Gallup.  Then,  after  re- 
flecting on  it,  I  started  off;  m;dc:ing  the  necessary 
inquiry  as  to  which  stocks  had  so  unceremo- 
niously decamped.  This  being  ascertained,  I 
learned  that  these  stocks  had  afterwards  swarmed 
again,  (that  being,  no  doubt,  the  first  or  princi- 
pal swarm)  on  the  23d  of  June  (the  first,  or 
supposed  first  swarm  having  left  on  the  8d  of 
June,  if  I  remember  right,  as  I  was  told  a  few- 
days  after  it  was  believed  they  had  gone  oft")  ; 
and  on  the  ninth  day  tlie  queen  was  heard  piping  ; 
the  first  swarm  they  hived  being  a  monstei-, 
moreover.  Now  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case  if  the  bees  had  swarmed  at  the  time  it  was 
supposed  they  did,  and  three  weeks  afterward 
swarmed  again.  There  would  then  have  been 
none  but  young  queens  in  the  hive,  which  after 
that  ])eriod  would  not  have  swarmed  at  all  ;  and 
what  is  still  better  proof,  the  piping  was  not 
heard  till  the  ninth  day  after  what  I  consider 
was  the  first  swarm,  came  oft". 

As  there  exists  so  much  conti'oversy  among 
queen  bee  raisers — some  of  whom  would  have 
us  believe  that  artificial  queens  are  not  as  good 
as  natural  ones,  I  will  give  what  exi^erience  I 
have  in  that  line.  Though  I  have  not  raised 
queens  very  extensively,  the  results  ap]iear  to 
me  to  point  in  the  same  direction  — that  is  of 
non-egglayers,  some  will  not  be  tolerated  v.hen 
introduced,  and  some  only  for  a  short  time.  But 
as  I  pursued  the  nucleus  system,  that  is,  raising 
from  brood  in  small  boxes,  which  some  style  starta- 
tion  system,  as  I  verily  believe  it  is :  I  have  dis- 
pensed with  it,  and  tried  the  raising  of  queens 
from  the  cell,  removing  it  just  before  hatching, 
in  putting  it  in  a  nucleus  box  with  about  a  pint 
of  bees.     And  I  now  find  every  queen  so  raised, 
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last  season,  prove  to  be  hardy  and  prolific 
mothers.  One  of  the  number  I  used  in  forming 
a  stock  on  the  20th  of  August  last  that  had  lost 
its  queen  by  being  killed  in  introducing.  Having 
the  young  queen  caged  and  i^laced  on  tlie  top  of  the 
frames  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  nearly  half 
of  the  swarm  seemed  to  enclose  the  cage,  I 
thought  it  looked  as  if  they  were  bound  to  ac- 
cept the  new  mother,  and  concluded  I  would 
liberate  her.  But  in  three  days  after  I  could 
not  find  her.  I  waited  ten  days  longer,  but 
neither  queen  nor  eggs  made  their  appearance, 
and  as  it  was  late  in  the  season,  being  the  16th 
of  August,  I  concluded  to  break  it  uj),  although 
I  had  one  queen  in  a  nucleus  l)Ox  awaiting  the 
mating  with  the  drones,  which  were  beginning  to 
be  so  scarce  that  I  kept  feeding  some  stocks  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  killed.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  her  fertilized,  and  as  soon  as  she  began 
to  lay  eggs,  I  placed  her  in  a  cage  on  top  of  the 
frames  of  the  hives  that  showed  such  great  ad- 
herence to  their  new  mother.  But  this  time  I 
tried  their  patience  a  little  more  and  kept  her 
caged  three  days.  By  that  time  nearly  all  the 
brood  was  hatched,  and  the  swarm  was  only  one- 
half  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be  at  that  season  ; 
but  for  experiment's  sake  I  kept  it  up.  On  the 
third  day,  I  liberated  the  queen, -and  three  days 
after,  being  the  23d  of  August,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  eggs  in  abundance.  But,  as  for  the 
queen,  my  goodness  what  a  queer  sight  !  I  had 
clipped  off  the  right  wing  before  caging  her,  and 
to  all  appearance  the  bees  must  have  found  fault 
with  it,  in  this  case,  as  she  now  had  the  left  fore- 
arm off,  just  a  little  stump  remaining.  I  suppose 
they  intended  thus  to  preserve  the  balance  in  dis- 
figuration !  Well,  I  did  not  expect  much  to 
come  after  it,  but  finding  her  busy  laying  eggs, 
I  fed  them  regularly  half  a  pound  of  syrup, 
(made  as  mentioned  before}  during  twelve  days, 
then  I  doubled  the  allowance  for  a  week,  and 
by  the  end  of  three  weeks,  she  had  filled  the 
brooding  space.  I  kept  on  feeding  in  that  way 
till  the  15th  of  September,  when  to  all  aiipearance 
I  was  going  to  have  the  most  populous  stock  in 
the  place  ;  and  so  it  proved  itself  in  fact.  But, 
as  you  perceive,  the  entire  contents  of  the  hive 
is  unnatural  every  way,  with  the  exception  that 
the  queen  cell  was  nearly  matured  in  a  populous 
stock  before  removal  ;  but  not  being  fertilized 
in  swarming  time,  and  with  but  one  wing  and 
one  forearm,  and  being  moreover  fed  with  such 
unnatural  food,  and  drugged  in  the  bargain ; 
"that  won't  do"  my  neighbors  of  the  natural 
type  tell  me.  AVell,  perhaps  they  may  be  right, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  my  No.  4  on  its 
original  stand  next  spring  ;  at  any  rate  you  shall 
hear  of  it,  be  the  report  good  or  bad. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  I  have  trespassed 
the  limits  of  your  patience,  but  trust  you  will 
grant  me  the  liberty  of  saying  just  a  few  words 
more  about  entire  natural  queens,  of  which  I 
proposed  to  make  the  only  use  last  season,  but  I 
slipped  up.  Now  this  is  one  of  the  things  new 
to  me.  I  Avould  like  to  know  the  experience  of 
some  of  your  correspondents  and  readers,name]y, 
that  out  of  eleven  young  queens  that  I  caught 
from  an  old  box  hive  which  swarmed  seven  times, 
I  caught  first  three  ;  next  day  two  in  the  forenoon 


and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  on  the  following  day 
two ;  and  on  the  next  day  one.  Out  of  some 
two  or  three  times  swarming  they  invariably  re- 
turned again,  which  accounts  for  so  many  issues. 
This  is  the  only  box  hive  I  have,  and  I  will  put  \\\i 
with  it  no  longer,  as  it  has  caused  me  more 
trouble  and  required  more  watchfulness  than  any 
twelve  in  movable  frames.  I  will,  therefore, 
transfer  it  next  spring.  Now,  that  I  may  come 
to  the  point,  I  will  say  of  these  queens,  I  ar- 
ranged them  all,  singly  of  course,  in  nucleus 
boxes,  some  with  two  and  some  with  three 
combs,  4^  by  6  inches  in  each,  put  half  a  pint  of 
bees  of  the  same  hive — that  is  I  made  eleven 
swarms  from  this  box  hive,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  queens  mated;  so  that,  as  I  might  have 
use  for  one  or  more,  I  would  have  them  in  readi- 
ness, and  have  none  but  natural  queens.  I  found 
I  had  to  put  them  in  the  cellar  twenty-four  hours, 
for  they  swarmed  out  immediately.  The  first 
one  and  the  second,  I  kept  tliem  in  a  dark  place 
several  hours,  until  they  were  pretty  quiet ; 
then  gave  them  a  stand  and  opened  the  hive. 
One  by  one  they  left,  and  all  went  back  to  the 
old  hive,  till  only  a  small  handful  remained,  and 
then  they  went  en  tnasse.  The  third  I  still 
locked  up  and  kept  locked  till  next  morning ; 
and  then  opened  the  entrance.  The  queen 
passed  out  three  times  that  day,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  meeting  with  a  drone.  Next  morning, 
when  I  came,  they  had  just  swarmed  out  and 
went  into  a  hive  that  was  occupied  by  a  swarm 
from  the  same  old  box  hive,  being  a  second 
swarm  hived  six  days  previous.  As  this  hive 
was  furnished  with  comb,  I  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  queen  liberated,  as  she  was  densely  im- 
prisoned and  her  bees  slain.  I  procured  some 
bees  from  the  old  box  hive,  as  they  would  not 
likely  hurt  her.  Next  day  the  old  box  swarmed 
again,  and  I  got  some  of  the  bees  and  put  them 
along  with  the  queen,  as  they  would  stay  where 
put.  I  kept  them  confined  twenty-four  hours, 
and  had  them  in  the  box  for  ten  days.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  leave  to  meet  the  drones,  and 
laid  no  eggs.  She  had  her  forearm  off,  which  I 
suppose  happened  when  she  was  among  the  im- 
prisoning cluster.  At  any  rate,  one  day  I  saw 
robbers  storming  the  box,  and  what  became  of 
that  queen  I  do  not  know.  The  fourth  queen  was 
duly  fertilized,  and  filled  both  combs  with  eggs. 
She  remained  seven  days,  and  then  swarmed 
out.  I  put  them  back,  gauged  the  entrance 
three  days.  After  opening  it,*the  first  tiling  I 
knew  they  were  gone,  leaving  combs  filled  with 
honey,  bee  bread,  and  brood,  and  three  drone 
larvjE  in  worker  cells.  The  fifth  queen  did  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  sixth  filled  one  comb  only, 
leaving  two  drone  larvfe.  The  seventh  laid  a  few 
eggs,  and  skedaddled.  So  on  to  the  eleventh. 
Now,  queens  raised  from  the  cell,  and  hatched 
in  a  nucleus  box,  never  served  me  thus. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  when  I  started  to 
feed  the  No.  4  stock,  with  its  crippled  queen,  I 
had  weighed  six  other  stocks.  When  all  done,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  I  weighed  them  again,  and 
found  that  this  No.  4  only  weighed  three  pounds 
lighter  in  proportion  to  what  the  others  did. 
That  is,  it  consumed  only  three  pounds  more 
than  the  others  ;  and  while  the  others  had  very 
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little  brood  in  the  larvae  state,  as  the  honey  yield 
had  ceased  since  July  13th  to  a  noticeable  extent, 
No.  4  raised  all  its  loees  after  August  20th,  and 
is  the  strongest  in  the  whole  apiary. 

C.  WURSTER. 

Kleinsburg,  Canada,  Dec.  8,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Connecticut.    Poulbrood. 


Mr.  Editor  : — The  honey  season  of  1870  has 
been  profitable  to  those  here,  who  fed  their 
stocks  liberally  in  the  spring.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1869-70  very  many  stocks  perished  in  this 
section,  of  pure  starvation.  I  examined  my 
stocks  about  Dec.  1,  that  year,  having  then  just 
returned  from  Europe,  and  found  sixteen  with 
less  than  five  pounds  of  honey  each.  I  put 
them  in  a  damp  cellar,  the  temperature  of  which 
continued  all  winter  at  an  average  of  33  degi-ees. 
Closing  all  the  bottom  openings,  I  left  open  the 
large  hole  in  the  honey  board.  Over  this  hole  I 
piled  stick  candy,  which  I  purchased  at  22  cents 
l^er  pound.  Nine  out  of  the  sixteen  wintered 
safely,  consuming  about  three  pounds  each  up 
to  the  time  of  setting  out.  The  other  seven, 
having  perhaps  less  honey,  dropped  dead,  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  every  time  I  entered  the  cellar,  I 
found  the  bottom  board  covered  with  them.  In 
some  instances  I  tried  pouring  honey  in  the 
combs,  but  the  result  was  mould,  and  more  dead 
bees  than  where  I  trusted  to  candy  alone.  Sev- 
eral hives,  having  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
honey,  refused  to  touch  the  candy,  and  wintered 
splendidly.  Among  those  I  lost  were  my  three 
only  stocks  of  Italians.  In  the  spring  I  found 
my  twenty-three  hives  reduced  to  sixteen  ;  and 
several  of  these  were  so  reduced  in  numbers,  or 
else  queenless,  tliat  I  finally  united  several 
stocks,  and  commenced  the  present  season  with 
but  nine  colonies. 

I  fed  liberally  and  had  my  colonies  strong 
when  our  orchards  here  were  in  bloom,  and 
the  stocks  gained  in  weight  in  two  weeks  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  each.  I  now  felt  that  all 
my  troubles  and  anxieties  were  over,  until  one 
morning  I  discovered  what  I  believed  to  be  foul- 
brood.  I  had  never  seen  the  disease,  and  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  increase,  and  was  confined  to 
one  hive,  I  let  it  severely  alone,  and  hoped  it 
might  prove  some  very  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  swarmed  such  stocks  as  were  preparing  to  do 
so  of  their  own  accord — five  in  all :— the  others 
have  not  swarmed  this  season.  I  use  the 
Thomas  Hive  ;  and  when  the  clover  season  be- 
gan, I  placed  surplus  boxes  on  all  but  three  of  the 
hives  ;  and  though  I  fixed  comb  to  induce  them 
to  begin,  they  would  not  work  in  them.  On  the 
three  remaining  liive^,  I  placed  boxes  containing 
six  frames  each,  filled  with  comb  and  five  inches 
deep.  The  honey-board  was  removed,  so  that 
the  hive  was  practically  just  so  much  taller. 
These  frames  were  filled  almost  immediately, 
and  I  emi^tied  them  twice  a  week  with  the 
"emptier,"  taking  out  twenty  quarts  in  two 
weeks.       They  ought    to  have    been    emptied 


oftener,  as  they  were  always  full  when  I  exam- 
ined them.  I  think  now  that  I  also  erred  in  not 
emptying  the  frames  in  the  hives  themselves. 
As  the  season  was  now  almost  over,  and  I  had 
again  to  leave  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  I  made  simi- 
lar boxes  for  all  the  hives,  and  left  them  to 
work  their  will  on  2^  acres  of  buckwheat  sown 
on  very  rich  ground.  There  was  no  other  buck- 
wheat in  the  neighborhood  ;  yet  when  I  returned 
I  found  all  the  hives  well  filled,  and  the  frames 
in  top  boxes  also  filled  with  sealed  honey,  much 
of  it  in  new  comb.  So  far,  I  felt  the  season  a 
grand  success  ;  but  on  a  careful  examination  in 
October,  I  found  six  hives  badly  affected  with 
foulbrood.  You  kindly  suggested  I  should  try 
the  remedy  proposed  by  Dr^  Abbe.  I  have  done 
so,  and  now  report  my  progress  so  far.  I  first 
procured  an  ' '  atomiser, ' '  price  $3,  and  then  a 
pound  of  the  extra  refined  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Thus  armed  and  equipped,  I  commenced  by 
thoroughly  spraying  the  combs  in  a  spare  hive 
from  which  I  had  taken  a  queenless  colony.  I 
found  this  hive  without  any  trace  of  the  disease, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  I  put  into  it  a  dis- 
eased stock,  and  proceeded  to  clean  its  combs, 
ready  for  the  next.  After  spending  four  hours 
on  one  comb,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
man's  life  was  too  short  for  cleaning  out  each 
cell  and  every  comb,  if  badly  diseased.  I  then  cut 
out  all  the  badly  diseased  comb,  contenting  my- 
self with  thoroughly  spraying  all  the  rest  of 
the  comb.  Where  only  a  dozen  or  two  cells 
were  affected,  I  treated  them  as  the  Doctor  pre- 
scribes. Of  course  most  of  the  combs  were  free 
from  diseased  cells.  After  thoroughly  spraying 
all  the  combs,  I  put  in  another  diseased  stock, 
starting  them  with  a  clean  house  and  well  puri- 
fied combs.  I  reduced  the  size  of  the  hives  by 
a  division  board,  placing  a  nice  warm  quilt  on 
the  frames,  and  over  that  the  honey  board.  I 
treated  four  hives  in  this  manner,  and  prepared 
two  clean  hives  for  the  other  stocks,  v/hich  I 
have  concluded  to  leave  in  their  present  hives 
till  spring,  as  recommended  by  Quinby. 

I  do  not  venture  to  suppose  the  disease  is 
eradicated  from  these  stocks,  but  I  hope  it  will 
now  be  controlable,  and  that  an  occasional 
"  spray  "  will  ultimately  eradicate  it.  I  propose, 
in  the  spring,  to  wash  each  hive  thoroughly  with 
a  strong  and  hot  solution  of  the  hyposulphite, 
and  after  that  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  my 
colonies. 

My  hives  being  so  well  supplied  with  honey,  I 
shall  winter  out  of  doors.  They  are  sheltered  from 
the  north  winds,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  wann 
sun,  which  even  in  midwinter  melts  the  snow 
from  their  lighting  boards,  and  warms  \\\y  the 
hive  several  times  a  week. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 

Stamwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  2,  lb70. 


Wax  is  used  for  anatomical  preparations,  or 
for  making  fac-similies  of  fruits.  It  also  serves 
the  sculptor  for  his  models  and  studies. 


Mead  is  an  agreeable  sweet  kind  of  wine  made 
of  honey  and  water,  boiled  and  fermented. 
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[For  the  Ameiican  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Season  in  New  Jersey.    No.  1. 

Mk.  Editor  : — I  propose  to  p:ive  yon  an  ac- 
count of  my  operations  in  this  place  during  tlie 
past  year,  though  it  is  mainly  only  a  scries  of 
mishaps,  misfortunes,  or  mismanagement,  as 
you  may  choose  to  call  it. 

I  feel  that  I  have  learned  some  valuable  les- 
sons in  this  dear  school  of  experience,  and  there- 
fore will  try  and  share  my  information  with 
your  numerous  readei's. 

I  left  iSTew  Hampshire  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber, 18G9,  with  sixteen  medium  and  good  swarms 
of  bees  and  about  ten  small  ones,  arriving  here 
with  the  bees  in  good  shape  in  two  days.  For- 
tunately the  weather  at  that  time  was  mild  ;  but 
by  keeping  the  l)ees  in  such  a  tumult,  of  course 
many  were  destroyed.  Here  let  me  say  that 
I  took  them  by  Express,  and  went  with  them, 
thus  getting  better  treatment  for  them  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  had.  These  Express  com- 
panies sometimes  handle  things  very  roughly, 
and  don't  always  stop  to  notice  whether  a  box 
contains  live  bees,  rattlesnakes,  or  some  other 
harmless  rarity  ;  and  when  you  get  a  swarm 
aboard,  it  onay  be  right  side  u]),  or  it  may  not 
be. 

The  two  days  after  arriving  were  fine  warm 
days,  giving  the  bees  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  air  themselves.  Although  I  left  the  ground 
in  New  Hampshire  covered  with  quite  a  body  of 
snow  and  ice,  I  here  found  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  began  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  escape 
from  a  long  and  tedious  winter.  "Well,  just  then 
my  troubles  commenced.  I  knew  pietty  well,  or 
thought  I  did,  how  to  care  for  bees  in  New 
Hampshire  ;  but  New  Jersey  is  a  different  place, 
and  I  soon  found  a  treatment  necessary,  differ- 
ing from  that  v/hich  I  had  marked  out. 

In  a  few  days  the  clouds  came  up,  the  winds 
blew,  and  tlie  rains  came  ;  and  if  you  know 
what  that  is  in  Jersey,  near  the  coast,  (we  are 
eleven  miles  from  the  coast)  you  know  what  I 
did  not  know  before.  Nearly  every  rain  storm 
is  accompanied  by  a  vast  amount  of  wind,  bring- 
ing the  rain  in  nearly  horizontal  direction,  driv- 
ing it  into  every  crevice  i^os.^ible,  and  into  some 
where  it  seemed  impossible.  I  supposed  my 
hives  were  waterproof,  but  they  were — some  of 
them — incapable  of  withstanding  a  Jersey  flood. 
This,  then,  we  will  call  lesson  No.  1,  that  a  hive 
not  perfectly  water-tight,  should  be  securelj'' 
covered.  I  should  have  said  that  none  of  mine 
were  so  wet  as  to  be  materially  injured. 

I  had  no  beelionse,  having  thought  that  in 
New  Hampshire  they  were  better  olf  without, 
than  with  such  a  contrivance,  and  as  New  Jer- 
sey was  so  much  milder,  of  course  no  house  could 
be  necessary  here.  Mistaken  again  !  After  the 
rain  bad  cleared  away,  a  piercing  west  wind  be- 
gan to  blow,  and  having  experienced  so  much 
from  tlicm,  I  have  now  learned  to  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  them. 

It  .seems  quite  likely  that  a  long  continued 
piercing  wind,  which  will  chill  a  man  wor.se 
than  a  right  cold  but  calm  day,  will  also  chill  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  same  way.     So  I  carried 


the  hives  into  a  cellar,  and  built  a  light  fence  to 
ward  off  the  west  wind,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  carried  them  out  again.  In  fact  it  was 
troublesome  keeping  them  in  the  cellar,  as  it 
would  get  too  warm  when  the  thermometer  rose, 
as  it  did  outside,  to  GO  degrees  or  more,  and  this 
in  January.  Some  of  the  small  swarms  began  to 
breed  in  the  cellar  ;  and  large  ones  also,  I  pre- 
sume, though  I  did  not  examine  them,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  doing  finely.  But  these  small 
swaims,  besides  being  small,  had  but  little  feed, 
and  with  the  frequent  disturbances  of  feeding, 
warm  weather,  and  some  exposure,  they  soon 
began  to  fail  in  numbers,  and  some  of  them 
died. 

I  did  not  have  everything  as  convenient  as 
desired,  and  conld  not  have  it,  so  I  did  the  best 
I  could  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  latter 
part  of  January,  I  carried  out  most  of  the  larger 
colonies,  and  prepared  the  remainder  for  an  ab- 
sence of  a  month.  During  February  I  was 
away,  and  on  my  return  found  most  of  the 
small  swarms  dead,  and  also  some  of  the  large 
ones.  The  sun  would  shine  out  warm,  though  a 
cool  breeze  might  be  blowing  ;  the  bees  came 
out  and  many  became  chilled  before  they  could 
return. 

This  is  the  third  reason  why  bees  should  have 
a  house  here,  especially  in  winter. 

The.se  winds  decimated  my  stocks  during  the 
spring  months  to  such  an  extent  as  to  utterly 
luin  some,  and  so  weakened  the  remainder  that 
they  did  not  become  strong  in  numbers  until 
the  best  part  of  the  spring  harvest  was  over. 
They  would  go  out  to  work,  and  many  were  un- 
able to  return.  It  does  not  take  a  very  powerful 
wind  to  blow  as  fast  as  a  bee  can  fly,  and  it  re- 
quires no  great  calculation  to  show  that  against 
such  a  wind  it  would  require  all  the  bee's  exer- 
tions to  battle,  to  say  nothing  about  progress. 

From  the  causes  enumerated  my  bees  became 
reduced  by  the  first  of  May  to  six  colonies,  and 
those  not  very  strong.  These  were  at  that  time 
reinforced  with  three  more  swarms  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  had  expected  that  the  winds  would  trouble 
them  only  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  but  they 
continvied  to  be  a  drawback  on  them  until 
June. 

This  article  is  already  long  enough,  so  I  will 
defer  writing  more  until  another  time. 

J.  L.  Hubbard. 

Brichshurg,  N.  J. 


[Fur  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Queens  Eaised  from  a  Young  Mother. 


The  past  season  I  raised  only  two  queens,  ar- 
tificially, from  young  mothers.  One  of  the  mo- 
thers was  about  tlu'ce  weeks  old,  the  otiier  about 
six  weeks.  Neither  of  these  young  queens  be- 
came fertile.  One  of  them  had  three  brilliant 
and  well-defined  bands,  with  the  dark  lines  in- 
tervening, like  a  pure  worker.  She  was  large 
and  handsome.  Among  my  other  queens,  raised 
artificially,  and  introduced  into  strong  stocks  of 
black  bees,  four  led  off  swarms.     Two  of  these 
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swarmed  out  when  the  queens  had  been  laying 
about  three  weeks.  After  these  stocks  had 
swarmed,  three  of  them  were  permitted  to  raise 
their  own  queens.  The  tlnee  young  queens  thus 
raised  became  fertile  and  prolific,  and  their  pro- 
geny hardy  and  industrious. 

The  number  of  queens  in  the  above  report  is 
small ;  but  as  the  points  involved  are  about 
being  discussed  in  the  Journal,  I  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  shows,  first,  that 
the  young  queens  raised  artificially  from  young 
mothers  were  barren  ;  second,  that  the  young- 
Italian  queens  introduced  into  strong  stncks  did 
not  prevent  swarming ;  and,  third,  that  the 
queens  raised  from  young  mothers  in  full  stocks, 
under  the  swarming  impulse,  became  fer;  ile  and 
prolific.  Henky  Crist. 

Lake  P.  0.,  Stark  Co.,  OUo,  Dec.  8,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Beo  Journal.] 

A  Swarm  in  an  Airy  Position. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  a  cluster  of  cherry  trees 
quite  close  to  my  apiary,  on  which  many  of  the 
bees  cluster  during  the  swarming  season.  Au- 
gust 4th,  at  night,  we  had  a  gale  of  wind,  which 
blew  off  a  great  many  pears,  and  I  went  to  the 
aforesaid  cherry  trees,  to  get  a  table  whereon  to 
spread  some  of  the  fallen  pears,  when  I  found  a 
large  circular  ]nece  of  honey-comb,  containing 
honey  and  brood,  and  covered  M'ith  bees.  On 
examination  I  found  that  a  swarm  had  built 
their  combs  among  the  branches  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree-top.  F.  M.  Rogers. 

Nora,  Ills.,  Dec.  3,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bea  Journal.] 


Questions  for  Novice. 


HONEY      EXTRACTOR,      HIVES,      SWARMING,     AND 
TEMPER   OF    Br^ES. 

Dear  Novice  : — Supposing  your  season's  work 
is  now  over,  I  avail  myself  of  your  offer  to  put  a 
few  questions.  I  would  much  have  preferred 
addressing  you  directly,  as  my  questions  may 
not  be  of  general  interest,  but  must  thankfully 
receive  any  information  in  your  own  way. 

For  using  the  honey  extractor  (Vol.  IV.,  page 
35),  you  mentioned  the  two-story  Langstroth 
hive,  and  the  extra  set  of  frames  ;  but  more  re- 
cently (Vol.  VI.,  page  15)  you  say,  "as  soon  as 
w'e  get  out  three  or  four  frames,  we  commence 
bringing  them  back. ' '  Has  the  latter  plan  suiicr- 
seded  the  former?  And  do  you  mean  that  you 
keep  each  hive  open  while  you  uncap  and  empty 
all  the  frames?  Do  you  use  smoke  in  taking 
out  frames?  I  have  never  yet  attempted  to  take 
out  more  than  two  or  three  outside  frames,  and 
liave  not  touched  any  with  brood.  Do  you  think 
I  may  safely  go  further?  What  do  you  think  of 
hives  with  legs  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
ground?  This  is  what  I  am  using,  and  I  think 
a  sloping  board  might  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  saw'dust  banking.  Thinking  saw- 
dust a  nice,  clean  thing  for  keeping  down  grass 


about  hives,  in  1869  I  commenced  covering  the 
yard  with  it ;  but  as  I  sometimes  use  fire  about 
the  hives,  I  found  it  dangerous,  as  the  least 
spark  in  dry  weather  sets  it  going. 

I  pi'esume  you  are  satisfied  with  last  season's 
yield  of  honey  ;  but  Mr.  A.  Salisbury,  page  109, 
says,  "top-storing  hives  are  now  beliind  the 
age."     Will  you  endorse  that  assertion?" 

During  the  past  season  I  had  not  much  trouble 
from  swarming.  The  queen's  wings  were  cut, 
and  when  about  to  swarm  she  was  caught  and 
removed  ;  and  about  eight  days  thereafter  all,  or 
all  but  one,  of  the  cells  were  removed,  as  was  de- 
sired. I  had  one  or  two  cases,  however,  where 
I  supposed  I  had  queens  with  cut  wings,  that 
they  swarmed.  .In  one  instance  the  bees  settled 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree — not  clustering  closely, 
but  spread  out.  I  hived  them  in  a  new  hive, 
but  they  at  once  returned  to  the  parent  hive.  In 
examining  the  hive  the  next  day,  I  found  up- 
wards of  twenty  queen  cells,  some  in  the  lower 
story,  but  chiefiy  in  the  upper  one. 

I  find  a  vast  difference  in  the  temper  of  my 
bees.  Some  come  at  me  like  a  shower  of  shot, 
on  opening  the  hive  ;  others  (raised  from  a  Lang- 
stroth queen)  I  can  go  to  at  any  time  without 
annoyance.     Yours,  truly,  Tyro. 

Ontario,  Canada,  Dec,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Theory  and  Practice. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  a  great  many  of  your 
correspondents,  asking  for  instruction,  say — 
"Give  us  practical  answers,  and  not  theory" 
Now,  I  am  a  great  friend  to  theory,  and  di.slike 
to  hear  it  spoken  of  so  lightly.  Before  I  com- 
menced bee-keeping,  I  purchased  ]\Ir.  Lang- 
stroth's  able  work,  and  read  it  through  three 
times  (together  with  several  plagiariaus  of  the 
same),  and  there  I  got  my  theory  of  manage- 
ment. Then,  without  ever  having  seen  a  drone, 
I  subscribed  for  the  '■^American  Bee  Journal,'''' 
and  entered  on  the  campaign  of  1808  by  buying 
forty-eight  (48)  colonies  of  black  bees  and  an 
Italian  queen.  Transferred  twenty  nine  (39) 
colonies,  and  Italianized  nearly  half  of  my 
apiary;  also  transferred  about  thirty  (30)  colo- 
nies for  neighbors  ;  have  moved  all  my  bees 
twice,  and  made  all  my  this  year's  increase  arti- 
ficially ;  yet  I  have  never  had  a  stock  of  bees  rob- 
bed, or  in  any  way  lost  a  colony,  when  prevention 
was  cheaper  than  the  price  of  said  colony.  And 
this  season,  I  have  taken  moi-e  honey  and 
increase  from  my  bees,  than  ever  was  taken  in 
this  county  before,  from  the  same  number,  as 
near  as  I  can  learn,  although  we  have  practi- 
tioners here  with  from  ten  to  forty  years'  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Bidwell,  of  South  Haven,  (formerly  of 
St  Paul,  Minn,)  has  an  odd  and  original  way  of 
doing  things,  aping  no  one,  adhexnng  to  the  true 
theory  of  bee-culture,  the  while  ;  and  he  no  doubt 
has  been  as  successful  an  apiarian  as  this  coun- 
ty affords.  From  reports,  I  conclude  that  he 
lias  outdone  all  other  apiarians  in  preventi>n  <>f 
swarming,  averaging  one  year  with  another  only 
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about  eight  (8)  swarms  from  one  hundred  (100) 
stocks.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  B.  is  not  at 
all  communicative  on  this  subject.  Still  I  think 
I  gleaned  enough  from  him  to  guess  his  system 
of  preventing  increase,  when  desirable,  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  communicate  to  the 
Journal  at  some  future  time. 

I  like  the  Gallup-Langstroth  hive  the  best.  I 
should,  however,  prefer  a  tight  bottom  to  a 
movable  one,3where  careless  bee-keepers  are  so 
close  by,  and  millers  as  plentiful  as  around  my 
apiary. 

Now,  Mr.  Editoi-,  to  conclude,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  to  ask  any  subscriber 
that  can  answer  it.  I  am  talking  of  making  my 
future  home  in  Colorado.  What  of  that  country 
for  bees  and  bee-culture '?  Can  bees  be  kept  there 
at  all?  I  am  informed  the  mercury  stands  at 
about  30"  to  32'"  in  winter,  and  not  above  75''  or 
80"  F.  during  summer.  Have  you  any  subscribers 
in  that  locality,  or  one  similar  in  temperature, 
&c.  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them,  and 
have  their  ojjinion  as  to  honey  production  there. 
A  friend  tells  me  that  wild  flowers  are  abundant, 
esi)ecially  wild  sunflowers  ;  and  no  doubt  white 
clover  and  other  honey-producing  plants,  will 
also  liave  a  footing  there  as  the  country  becomes 
older.  But  the  question  is,  will  the  bees  secrete 
honey  enough  in  that  climate  to  make  bee-cul- 
ture remunerative  ? 

James  Heddon. 

Doioagiae,  Mich.  Dec.  12,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Wintering  Bees. 

Mr.  Editor:  — I  notice  many  articles  in  the 
Journal  about  wintering  bees.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  gives  my  views  exactly.  Several  years 
ago,  I  built  a  house  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Quinby's  plan,  as  given  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bee- 
keeping, page  339.  It  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  steady,  cold  winter  weather.  But,  after 
two  or  three  years'  trial,  I  found  that  it  was  too 
troublesome  in  warm  spells  of  weather,  such  as 
occur  in  January  or  February  ;  as  the  bees  would 
get  \\\)  such  a  heat  in  the  house,  that  nearly 
every  winter  I  was  compelled  to  set  them  out  on 
their  summer  stands  for  a  day  or  two,  and  re- 
turn them  again  to  the  house  ;  though  they  win- 
tered well,  with  but  little  loss. 

But  the  plan  I  like  best,  and  have  followed 
more  or  less  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  as  follows  : 
Set  some  posts,  eight  feet  long,  firmly  two  feet 
in  the  ground — then  nail  on  boards  and  make  a 
pen,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  number  of 
your  stocks.  A  pen,  twelve  feet  square  by  six 
feet  high,  will  hold  thirty  stocks.  As  soon  as  it 
is  time  to  move  the  bees  into  winter  quarters,  I 
put  straw  on  the  ground,  six  inches  thick.  On 
this  I  set  the  hives,  placing  them  about  two  feet 
from  the  boards.  Then  take  short  chaffy  straw 
or  very  fine  hay,  and  stufi"  in  between  the  hives 
and  the  boards,  as  tight  and  solid  as  possible,  all 
around  the  pen,  except  at  the  door.  Raise  the 
back  of  the  hive  two  inches  higher  tlian  the  front. 
Elevate  the  hives  from  the  bottom  board  {^  of 


an  inch  all  round,  and  open  the  holes  in  the 
honey-board  at  each  end  of  the  hive,  leaving 
those  in  the  centre  closed.  This  is  supposing 
that  your  hives  will  take  six  6-inch  boxes  on  top, 
holes  for  centre  boxes  closed.  Ventilation  should 
be  given  in  proportion  to  size  of  colony,  as  a  very 
large  stock  will  require  more  ventilation  than  a 
small  one.  Now,  as  soon  as  all  the  bees  are 
moved  in  the  house,  and  the  stuffing  is  done  all 
around,  except  at  the  door,  nail  on  a  couple  of 
strips,  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  to2J  of  the 
hives — the  hives  being  set  two  deep,  or  one  tier 
on  top  of  the  other.  Now  lay  on  some  poles 
reaching  across  and  resting  on  the  strips  above 
the  hives.  Then  fill  up  with  straw,  rounded  at 
top  like  a  haystack  ;  and  thatch  with  a  small  load 
of  cornfodder,  to  keep  all  di-y.  Put  up  some 
boards  at  the  door,  and  stuff"  well  with  straw; 
and  protect  with  cornfodder,  so  as  to  keep  the 
straw  dry.  This  done,  my  word  for  it  you  will 
find  your  bees  dry,  without  mouldy  combs  ;  and 
they  will  not  become  uneasy  as  they  do  in  a  tight 
house.  I  can  build  this  institution  in  half  a  day, 
put  the  bees  into  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Thomas  says, 
go  about  my  business,  ~  expecting  to  take  out 
just  as  many  stocks,  all  in  good  order,  as  I  put 
in.  I  have  wintered,  year  after  year,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  stocks,  without  a  single  loss. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  dealing 
with  good,  strong  colonics,  both  in  bees  and 
honey. 

Joseph  Butler. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Mystery  Unsolved ! 

We  find  the  following  from  C.  T.  Smith  on 
page  118  of  the  Bee  Journal  : 

"I  have  a  few  of  the  two-story  hives  made  by 
the  National  Bce-IIive  Company,  at  St.  Charles, 
Illinois,  and  I  cannot  get  a  frame  into  the  top 
story  in  any  other  way  than  perpendicular,  as 
the  top  bar  of  the  frame  is  longer  than  the 
inside  of  the. hive." 

AVe  have  read  the  above  over  and  over  again, 
and  still  we  cannot  understand  what  friend 
Smith  is  driving  at.  We  endeavor  to  make 
each  story  of  our  hives  precisely  the  same  length. 
In  general  we  succeed  to  a  hair's  breadth,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  hives  sent  to 
Mr.  Smith.  But  how  it  should  happen  is  a 
mystery,  as  the  material  for  our  hives  is  all  cut 
by  machinery,  and  with  the  mimitest  accuracy. 
When  both  stories  are  of  the  same  length,  why 
should  not  a  frame  taken  out  of  the  lower  story 
fit  into  the  upper  one  ?  the  rabbeting  in  both 
stories,  on  which  the  frames  are  suspended 
being  also  the  same.  "  The  top  bar  of  tlie  frame 
is  longer  than  the  inside  of  the  hive.^^  We  don't 
doubt  that  in  the  least!"  All  suspended  frames 
are  in  the  same  fix.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  must  be  put  into  the  hive  in  a  "perpen- 
dicular" manner. 

But  we  must  give  iip  the  problem,  until  we 
have  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Smith.  Meantime 
please  rest  assured,  friend  Smith,  that  we  can 
help   you   out  of  any   difficulty  respecting  the 
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in-oper  nuinagement  of  oiir  improved  styles  of 
the  Langstroth  hive.  The  two-story  hive,  with 
frames  in  the  upper  story  for  surplus  honey,  is 
rapidly  coming  iuto  general  use.  The  one-story 
hive,  with  boxes  for  surplus  honey,  is  behind 
the  age  ;  although  we  still  make  them  for  a 
certain  class  of  our  customers.  The  past  sea- 
son we  have  made  about  as  many  of  the  one 
kind  as  of  the  other  ;  but  the  coming  year  we 
shall  make  in  the  proportion  of  four  two-story 
hives  to  one  of  one-story.  More  honey  can  be 
secured  from  frames,  than  from  boxes,  and  it  is 
in  better  shape  for  extracting,  for  feeding,  and 
for  the  market.  Honey  in  frames  will  sell  for  as 
much  per  pound  in  the  Chicago  market,  as  in 
small  boxes.  Perhaps  the  advocates  of  1  ft.  and 
8  ft.  boxes  will  dispute  this  statement,  but  we 
ha])pen  to  be  posted  in  this  matter. 

The  two-story  hive  requires  more  tact  and 
experience  to  manage  it  properly,  than  the  sin- 
gle hive  with  boxes  ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  our  largest  honey  raisers  will  discover 
the  right  way. 

M.  M.  Baldkidge. 

St.  Charles,  Illinois,  Nov.  3,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 

Two  Queens  in  a  Hive.    Anotlier  Instance. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  send  you  a  little  matter  for 
insertion  in  the  Journal,  if  it  is  worthy— another 
instance  of  two  queens  being  found  in  one  hive. 

I  see  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal 
that  Mr.  A.  Green,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  had  a 
case  of  two  queens  in  one  hive.  I  had  a  similar 
experience  this  season.  About  the  first  of  July 
I  removed  the  queen  from  a  native  stock  and  in- 
troduced an  Italian  queen  that  I  had  received 
from  W.  W.  Gary,  July  16,  1869.  I  examined 
this  stock  frequently  after  introducing  the  queen, 
and  soon  found  queen-cells  started  and  contain- 
ing eggs.  I  removed  these  cells,  as  I  also  did 
others  twice  afterwards.  On  the  last  occasion 
one  of  them  contained  a  larva  nearly  ready  to 
be  sealed  over.  About  the  lirst  of  September  I 
found  two  large  cells  sealed  over,  and  allowed 
them  to  remain,  as  I  now  thought  that  the  bees 
were  probably  trying  to  supersede  the  queen  on 
account  of  advanced  age  or  some  other  failiu-e, 
though  she  did  not  seem  to  decrease  in  fertility, 
as  the  colony  were  now  all  Italians.  On  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  I  made  another  examina- 
tion, found  the  cells  hatched,  and  saw  the  old 
queen,  but  did  not  see  the  young  one.  The  next 
day  I  re-exam  ned  them,  saw  the  old  qiieen,  and 
a  very  large  young  one  on  the  opposite  comb. 
She  was  fertile  and  laying  eggs.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, I  found  the  old  queen  dead  in  front  of  the 
hive.  She  had  apparently  not  been  strong,  but 
had  probably  dropped  upon  the  bottom  board 
and  been  dragged  out  by  the  bees. 

I  had  another  singular  queen  case  in  Septem- 
ber. I  removed  the  queen  from  a  new  swarm 
and  placed  her  in  a  nucleus.  One  day  I  opened 
the  nucleus  and  the  queen  took  wing  and  flew 
back  to  the  hive  from  which  she  had  been  re- 
moved, which  was  about  fifty  feet  distant,  and 


about  the  same  distance  from  where  the  swarm 
was  hived.  .' 

This  queen  was  reared  and  fertilized  about  five 
miles  frem  here,  in  1868.  She  had  been  very  pro- 
lific, and  produced  well-marked  workers.  When 
removed  from  the  swarm,  she  had  ceased  laying, 
but  commenced  again  in  the  nucleus  and  pro- 
duced hybrids.  Does  not  this  show  that  the  old 
queen  was  fertilized  after  the  swarm  was  hived '? 

I  agree  with  Novice'  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Journal,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  Bee  Journal 
extant. 

W.  D.  Wkight. 

Knowersville,  A^.  ¥.,  Nov.  1,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Again  Two  Queens  in  a  Hive. 


On  the  23d  of  July  I  opened  a  hive  containing 
a  choice  colony  of  Italians,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  brood  for  rearing  queens.  To  my  sur- 
l^rise,  as  the  season  had  been  very  unfavorable, 
I  found  four  queen-cells  sealed,  and  the  combs 
full  of  brood.  I  removed  all  the  cells  and  one 
frame  of  honey,  giving  an  emjity  one  in  its  place, 
and  let  the  old  queen  remain. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  I  had  occasion  to  open 
the  same  hive  for  the  same  purpo.se.  I  then 
found  two  qvieens  on  the  same  comb,  all  quiet 
and  peaceable,  with  the  combs  full  of  brood  and 
eggs.  I  called  for  my  better  half  to  come  and 
witness  it ;  this  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  removed  the  young  queen— a 
very  fine  one,  and  gave  her  to  a  nucleus,  with- 
out clipping  her  wing,  as  I  feared  she  and  not 
mated  with  a  drone.  I  also  removed  one  frame 
of  brood  from  another  nucleus.  On  the  11th  and 
12th  of  August,  I  examined  the  nucleus,  and 
found  the  queen  was  missing,  with  no  signs  of 
her  remaining  in  or  near  the  nucleus.  The  bees 
in  it  had  begun  to  build  queen  cells  by  this  time. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  I  examined  the  colony 
again,  and  found  a  young  queen  a.pparently  fer- 
tile. I  did  not  see  the  old  queen,  and  concluded 
the  bees  had  removed  her.  August  24th,  I  ex- 
amined the  hive  again,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  and  found  two  {2)  fertile  queens. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  perhaps  you  or  others  would 
ask  how  I'  know  they  were  fertile '?  I  answer, 
from  the  fact  that  I  i-emoved  the  old  queen  whose 
wing  was  clipped,  and  clipped  the  wing  of  the 
young  one  immediately,  leaving  her  in  the  colony. 
She  is  now  laying,  and  her  brood  prove  to  be 
workers.  The  old  queen  was  raised  in  May, 
1869,  so  that  it  is  not  from  old  age  that  .she  was 
superseded ;  and  again  she  was  very  prolific — 
her  combs,  as  I  have  stated,  being  full  of  brood. 

Will  you  give  us  the  cause  of  two  (2J  fertile 
queens  being  found  in  one  colony? 

Could  they  have  raised  a  queen  and  she  become 
fertile  from  August  9th  to  August  20th? 

Remember,  that  the  young  queen  found  with 
the  colony  on  August  30th  was  apparently  fertile  ; 
and  the  one  found  on  the  24tli  proved  to  be  fertile. 

Now,  is  it  not  ]>robable  that  the  young  queen 
tliat  was  removed  and  introduced  in  a  nucleus 
on  August  20th,  and  mated  with  a  drone  before 
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she  was  removed,  had  either  made  her  escape 
from  the  nucleus  or  took  whig  while  I  was  ex- 
amining the  nucleus  for  her  (which  I  had  then 
to  do  frequently),  and  returned  to  her  parent 
hive? 

Ciiakt.es  H.  Ki>;g. 
Murfreeshoro\  Tcnn.,  Oct.  31,  1870. 


[For  the  Americim  Bee  Journal.] 

"Honor  to  Whom  Honor !" 

Mr.  Editok  : — In  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal,  I  found  an  article  on  systematic  plagiar- 
ism that  was  both  true  and  timely.  I  iiad  long 
before  felt  that  it  was  time  that  the  many  able 
correspondents  of  the  Joiu'nal  should  comment 
on  this  ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  right. 
Where  is  the  bee-keeper  who  will  look  back  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  then  ask  himself 
where  he  got  his  knowledge  of  bee-keeping,  if 
he  knows  anything  worth  naming,  who  will  not 
indiesitatingly  point  to  Quinby  and  Langstroth. 
Well  do  I  remember  tweuty  years  ago,  when  the 
best  guides  the  bee-keepers  had  were  Weeks, 
Colton,  Miner,  Bevan,  &c.  These  were  good  in 
their  day,  because  we  had  no  better.  But  one 
day,  reading  the  American  Agriculturist,  I  saw 
announced  the  "Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Ex- 
plained." I  bought  the  book,  and  after  reading 
and  re-reading,  I  would  not  have  taken  fifty  dol- 
lars for  it  if  I  could  not  have  replaced  it.  I 
found  Langstroth's  work  about  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  later.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  has 
been  added  to  those  most  valuable  books?  I 
have  purchased  everything  that  I  could  find, 
written  in  the  English  language,  and  for  my  life 
I  can  find  nothing.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Puckett 
says,  the  miserable  pretenders  of  the  present  day 
would  pass  them  by  among  the  things  that  were, 
and  take  all  credit  to  themselves.  Yet  every 
single  idea  their  heads  contain  was  gleaned  from 
Quinby  or  Langstroth.  Now,  sir,  my  motto  is, 
"credit  to  whom  credit  is  due."  Let  all  the 
friends  of  bee-culture  everywhere  keep  the  names 
of  two  of  the  greatest  of  American  apiarians  be- 
fore them,  whose  fame  will  survive  when  the 
miserable  herd  of  plagiarists  are  forgotten.  For 
myself  I  shall  ever  hold  them  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. Every  young  beginner  should  procure 
and  read  their  works  and  digest  the  instructions 
well ;  and  they  will  find  the  sure  road  to  success. 

Joseph  Butlek. 

Jachson,  Mich. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 


Natural,  Prolific  and  Hardy  Queens. 


PART     IV. 

A  continuation  of  my  letter  on  "  Bees  in 
Iowa,"  page  82,  October  number.  Vol.  VL 

As  mentioned  in  said  letter,  I  received  an  Ital- 
ian queen,  which  I  proposed  to  test  against  my 
blacks.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June,  I 
started  for  fhe  express  office,  nine  miles  distant. 


It  was  quite  chilly,  and  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  34  degrees,  only  two  degrees 
above  freezing.  In  due  time  I  received  my  box 
at  the  office.  After  i^aying  the  C  O.  D.,  I  rap- 
ped on  the  box — not  a  whiz  !  tapped  again — 
turned  them  over,  blew  through  the  cracks,  but 
could  get  no  response.  The  conclusion  I  came 
to  was,  that  I  had  either  a  box  of  dead  bees,  or 
their  docility  or  impeccability  of  temper  indi- 
cated that  I  had  purity  simmered  down.  I 
wrapped  them  up,  and  for  additional  warmth 
placed  them  under  my  arm,  under  my  overcoat. 
I  heard  nothing  from  them  on  the  way  home  ; 
tried,  but  could  not  rouse  them  up  ;  had  a  fire 
built,  and  placed  the  box  over  the  stove,  when 
the  room  was  well  Avarmed  up.  To  a  rap  on  the 
box  there  was  a  feeble  response.  I  darkened 
the  window  and  lit  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  called 
in  several  neighbors  to  see  the  "big  thing." 
Our  private  opinion,  as  then  and  there  exj^ressed, 
was,  that  the  Italian  bee  was  like  the  (>ardiff 
giant — "one  grand  humbug."  I  placed  them 
back  in  the  box,  and  set  this  over  the  stove,  to 
finish  thawing  out,  while  I  looked  over  the  back 
numbers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  a  sure 
mode  of  introduction.  Concluded  to  place  the 
queen,  and  the  bees  that  came  with  her,  on 
combs  of  sealed  hatching  brood,  and  not  risk 
her  introduction  to  a  strange  swarm.  Went  out 
and  took  the  best  frame  that  suited  me  from  six 
hives  ;  placed  them  in  a  Casket,  put  the  queen 
and  her  bees  on  them ;  wrapped  them  uj)  warm, 
left  them  close  to  the  stove,  and  kept  the  fire  up 
all  day.  At  dark  looked  them  over,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  too  slow  ;  placed  the  Casket  in  an 
outside  case,  on  a  stand  ;  shook  the  bees  from 
seven  hives  at  its  entrance.  It  being  then  too 
dark  for  them  to  fly  back,  they  took  lodgings  for 
the  night,  but  most  of  them  left  the  next  day. 
This  also  being  too  slow  a  process  to  build  uj),  I 
concluded  to  introduce  them  to  my  swarm  under 
the  swarming  impidse.  Looked  through  said 
swarm  for  tlieir  queen,  but  could  not  find  her, 
although  I  tried  several  times,  and  darkness  put 
an  end  that  night  to  further  search.  Scented 
the  hive  containing  the  Italian  queen,  and  the 
one  I  proposed  to  introduce  her  to,  with  sweet- 
ened water,  Mghly  flavored  with  anise — bees, 
combs  and  box.  In  the  morning  removed  the 
Casket  and  hive  from  the  outside  case,  and 
placed  it  some  six  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the 
case,  at  the  end  of  one  of  my  store  shutters,  and 
caged  my  Italian  queen.  Here  I  found  tlie  first 
advantage  of  the  Italiam — the  queen  so  easily 
found.  After  being  sure  that  my  Italian  was 
alive  and  safe,  I  turned  to  my  blacks,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  brush  them  from  the  combs  on  the 
shutter,  one  by  one,  until  I  found  and  caged  the' 
black  queen.  After  putting  her  in  a  i>lace  of 
security,  I  set  all  the  frames  Avith  brood  in  the 
case,  and  inserted  my  caged  Italian  queen  be- 
tween two  combs.  The  Italian  workers  staid 
close  by  and  waited  on  their  queen  through  all 
these  changes.  After  again  scenting  the  bees, 
combs  and  hive,  I  closed  it  up,  scented  the  bees 
on  the  shutter,  and  shook  them  down  at  the 
entrance,  when  they  commenced  running  in. 
About  every  hour  or  so  during  the  day  I  scented 
the  bees,  combs  and  hive  again  with  flavored, 
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sweetened  water.  At  sundown,  as  the  l)ees  had 
not  shown  by  their  action  that  they  had  missed 
their  queen,  and  in  putting  back  the  combs  I 
had  destroyed  even  the  old  queen-cell  founda- 
tions, I  removed  the  cork  from  the  qvieen  cage, 
from  that  end  most  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  sugar,  "thick;"  scented  the  bees, 
combs  and  hive  again  ;  placed  back  the  cage  and 
closed  up  the  hive  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, after  scenting  them  again,  I  found  that  they 
had  liberated  the  queen  and  taken  care  of  the 
mixture.  She  was  thus  introduced  on  the  13th 
of  June  :  and  I  scented  them  several  times  a  day 
till  the  morning  of  the  Wth,  before  I  attempted 
to  examine  the  frames,  to  see  if  she  was  safe  and 
had  laid  any  eggs.  On  the  19th  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  must  know  her  fate,  then  and 
there.  So  jvist  as  it  was  getting  light  I  thought 
I  would  make  the  examination,  before  the  other 
bees  were  tiying,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed.  An 
examination  of  the  first  three  fi-ames  revealed 
her  personal  safety,  and  that  the  bee's  had  started 
queen  cells ;  but  it  was  not  yet  light  enough 
then  to  make  out  if  eggs  were  in  them.  I  kept 
up  the  stimulative  feeding  during  the  day,  and 
just  before  sundown  made  another  examination, 
and  found  some  twenty-five  queen  cells  started, 
and  twelve  of  them  with  eggs  and  larvae  in 
them.  I  examined  them  every  day,  and  con- 
tinued the  stimulating  several  times  a  day,  until 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  by  which  time 
the  cells  with  eggs  and  larvae  in  them  had  in- 
creased in  number  to  some  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five.  At  noon,  against  all  the  authority 
of  our  most  respected  writers  on  bee-culture,  she 
led  out  her  swarm— 9^  days  after  her  introduc- 
tion and  liberation,  and  nearly  four  days  before 
the  first  cell  was  capped  over.  I  don't  take  any 
stock  now  in  the  claim  that  bees  will  not  swarm 
until  a  queen  cell  has  been  capped  one  day. 
Tlie  black  queen  did  not  swarm  even  on  the  first 
day  after  the  first  queen  cell  was  capped,  while 
raising  any  of  the  five  batches  of  queen  cells  I 
secured  seven  queens  from  this  batch  of  cells, 
giving  each  queenless  stock  that  I  introduced 
them  to  three  or  four  cells.  Of  the  seven  young 
queens,  one  was  without  wings  ;  one  became  a 
drone-layer;  one,  "the  most  prolific  one,"  laid 
eggs  Avhich  would  not  hatch  ;  four  of  the  seven 
proved  to  be  as  prolific  as  the  best  of  my  old, 
natural  "black"  queens.  As  they  mated  with 
black  drones,  the  stocks  are  hybrid.  This  queen 
laid  only  a  few  worker  eggs  during  the  9|  days 
she  was  in  the  hive. 

After  securing  her  swarm  I  thought  she  would 
do  better  ;  but  she  laid  hardly  as  many  eggs 
during  nearly  a  month  as  she  ought  to  have 
done  every  day.  I  kept  the  swarm  up  by 
putting  in  frames  of  brood.  About  the  first 
of  September  she  commenced  to  do  a  little 
better  than  she  had  been  doing.  After  swarm- 
ing, I  thought  I  would  test  and  find  out  if  the 
artificial  queens  from  Italian  broods  were  any 
better  than  from  black  brood.  The  result  is, 
that  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber I  succeeded  in  raising  two  queens  that  laid 
eggs  ;  and  five  that  had  not  laid  any  uj)  till  the 
middle  of  October !  seven  in  all,  when  last  ex- 
amined, out  of  about  forty  hatched.     And  in  the 


experiment,  I  totally  destroyed  several  of  my 
best  swarms.  My  natural  queens  did  better.  I 
did  not  lose  one  out  of  twenty-four ;  and  they 
averaged  me  about  thirty  pounds  each  of  strained 
honey,  besides  about  sixty  pounds  left  in  every 
hive  to  winter  on.  The  best  of  the  artificial 
swarms  did  not  collect  their  living,  and  the 
whole  of  their  winter  stores  had  to  be  given 
them.  Out  of  all  the  artificial  Italian  queens, 
not  one  was  over  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  lar^e 
as  either  of  my  natural  queens.  Any  artificial 
queen  that  I  saw  immediately  after  hatching, 
did  not  seem  to  have  hardly  any  vitality  oii 
emerging  from  her  cell  ;  although  tliose  that 
were  raised  the  nearest  from  the  egg,  and  in 
large  colonies,  were  both  larger,  and  quicker  in 
their  motions.  The  artificial  queens  that  have 
vitality  enough  to  live,  and  are  well  nursed  by 
their  bees,  grow  to  be  medium-sized  queens. 

My  Italians  grow  ligliter  in  color  with  age, 
and  the  one  I  raised  my  queens  from  is  not  over 
half  as  dark  now  as  she  was  when  I  received  her 
in  June. 

My  exi^erience  in  raising  queens  for  the  last 
five  years  is,  that  I  can  raise  twenty  natural 
queens,  that  will  be  the  equal  of  their  mother, 
to  one  artificial  queen  from  the  same  mother 
that  will  live  until  she  is  two  months  old,  and  be 
one-fourth  to  one-half  as  prolific  as  her  mother. 
With  tlie  honey  harvest  as  late  as  it  was  this 
year,  my  young  swarms  gave  me  on  an  average 
as  many  pounds  of  strained  honey  as  my  old 
stocks,  that  had  not  swarmed. 

In  introducing  queens  from  hive  to  hive  this 
summer,  I  found  that  by  scenting  them  with 
anise,  in  sweetened  water,  a  day  or  two— both 
hives — the  queens  can  be  changed  about  with- 
out the  least  danger.  I  introduced  nearly 
twenty  queens  to  strange  hives  this  summer, 
some  fertile  and  some  not  impregnated,  without 
losing  one  ;  and  it  was  only  my  Italian  that  I 
was  breeding  from  that  I  took  the  precaution  to 
cage.  By  getting  both  queens  of  one  scent,  and 
shaking  the  bees  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
hive,  and  placing  the  introduced  queen  on  a 
frame  of  brood  in  the  hive,  after  the  bees  have 
been  well  fed,  seems  to  be  without  any  danger — 
although  for  a  valuable  queen  the  caging  for 
twelve  hours  is  the  safest. 

In  overlooking  my  bees  I  made  all  the  colo- 
nies average  nearly  sixty  pounds  each.  In  this 
country  they  do  not  gather  much  honey,  if  any, 
from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  middle  of  July. 
At  least,  for  four  years  back  they  have  not 
done  so. 

My  next  communication  will  contain  my  ex- 
perience and  method  of  artificial  swarming. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  my  sum- 
mer's experience,  that  the  Italians  are  better 
than  the  blacks,  on  all  but  two  points.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  prove  any  more  pro- 
lific ;  and  they  .stick  too  fast  to  their  combs. 
One  thing  is  sure,  your  bees  must  be  all  one  or 
the  other,  or  the  hybrids  will  soon  clear  them 
out. 

My  Italian  that  I  received  from  Charles  Da- 
dant  was  a  young  one,  of  this  year's  raising ; 
consequently,  could  have  been  only  a  few  weeks 
old  when  received,     .^s  she  was  the  most  unpro- 
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lific  queen  I  have  ever  had  that  lived  as  long  as 
she  has,  I  think  that  the  chilling  she  received 
in  her  transit  from  Hamilton,  Tils.,  to  Winthi'op, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  extreme  unpro- 
lificness,  in  the  vpay  Mr.  Langstroth  mentions  in 
his  work.  Her  queens — "artificial  ones  " — were 
all  duplicates  of  herself,  for  size  and  color.  As 
for  fertility,  none  went  into  brooding  early 
enough  to  pass  judgment  thereon,  except  that 
they  were  not  as  forward  as  her  natural  ones, 
for  long  before  my  natural  queens  reached  the 
age  at  which  the  artificial  one  commenced  lay- 
ing, tjiey  had  filled  up  their  hives  with  brood. 

The  black  queen,  that  I  removed  from  the 
swarm  under  the  swarming  impulse,  I  introduced 
to  a  medium  swarm  without  a  queen.  I  gave 
them  three  frames  of  brood  and  two  of  honey, 
placing  the  two  with  honey  one  at  each  side  of 
the  three  with  brood,  and  filling  up  the  sides 
with  five  empty  frames.  Thirteen  days  after 
introduction  she  led  out  her  swarm.  So  you  see 
that  the  five  weeks'  swarming  fever  was  not  to 
be  broken  up  by  the  change.  I  destroyed  the 
queen  cells  at  her  introduction,  and  there  was 
no  vincapped  brood  in  the  hive  at  the  time.  Two 
days  after  her  introduction  I  found  her  eggs  in 
the  cells  ;  and  the  hive  having  only  three  frames 
for  brood  and  five  empty  frames,  I  did  not  look 
for  a  swarm.  The  swarming  was  a  surprise  to 
me.  As  one  man  in  the  illustrated  Bee  Journal 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  inform  us  that  the  queen 
never  lays  an  egg  in  a  queen  cell,  and  that  the 
bees  never  carry  the  eggs  to  them,  but  that  the 
bees  altoays  make  a  queen  cell  over  worker  brood 
— if  he  will  next  spring  follow  my  directions,  as 
given  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  examine  the  combs  three  times  a 
day,  he  will  see  tlie  queen  cells  commenced  and 
in  all  stages,  until  the  eggs  are  in  them.  Then 
he  can  watch  their  development  until  they  are 
capped  ;  and  he  will  then  see  that  a  swarm  un- 
der the  swarming  impulse  always  commence 
their  cells  several  days  before  the  eggs  are  in 
them.  Only  bees  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
queen,  or  bees  preparing  to  supersede  an  old 
queen,  transform  worker  cells  to  queen  cells. 

As  I  have  not  come  before  the  bee-keeping 
community  with  a  secret  process  for  i-aising  bet- 
ter queens  than  other  breeders  can,  and  am  not 
prepared  to  go  into  the  queen-breeding  business 
this  next  season,  bee-keepers  who  still  think 
that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  result  of  my  ex- 
periments need  not  take  it  on  faith,  but  can 
verify  all  for  themselves,  and  get  queens  that 
are  worth  several  times  as  much  as  any  forced 
one  they  ever  raised,  and  at  less  expense  and 
witli  a  great  deal  less  trouble.  Hoping  that 
some  reliable  breeder  will  conclude  to  fill  a  de- 
mand already  made  for  queens  by  this  process, 
I  remain  yours,  as  ever,  John  M.  Price. 

Buffalo  Qrove,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Supplement  to  Alley's  Offer. 

(See  Dec.  No.  page  137.) 


Never,  under  a??,_y  circumstances,  take  so  much 
comb  and  brood  from  your  stock  hives,  as  se- 
riously to  reduce  their  numbers.  This  should 
be  to  the  apiarian  as  ' '  the  law  of  the  IMedes 
and  Persians,  which  alterQ.th  not. " — Langstroth. 


I  will  send  by  mail  a  choice  Italian  Queen  to 
each  of  those  persons  sending  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  largest  lists  of  new  yearly  subscribers 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

To  each  of  the  first  twenty  persons  who  for- 
ward their  subscriptions  to  me,  I  will  send  one 
choice  Italian  queen  for  one  dollar. 

All  over  twenty  and  up  to  one  hundred,  may 
each  have  one  queen  for  two  dollars. 

This  ofter  is  limited  to  new  yearly  subscribers 
and  February  1,  1870.  Two  subscribers  at  six 
months  each,  will  be  reckoned  as  one  yearly 
subscriber. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  the  Journal  at  cost, 
and  queens  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

This  off"er  is  made  to  aid  the  circulation  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  not  from  any  lack 
of  customers,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  during  the  past  season 
could  not  send  one-third  of  those  desired  from 
my  apiary.  Right  here  let  me  say  a  word  on 
sending  queens.  Out  of  over  one  hundred  sent 
by  mail  the  past  summer,  only  two  or  three  sent 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi  were  reported  weak 
on  arrival,  and  none  dead.  Of  five  sent  to  a 
distant  point,  in  Missoiiri,  one  was  weak  and 
soon  died,  and  two  were  dead  on  arrival.  They 
were  over  a  week  on  the  way.  I  continued  to 
send  by  mail  until  after  the  middle  of  October, 
and  the  last  seemed  to  go  as  safely  as  any.  I 
think,  with  due  care,  they  may  be  sent  as  early 
and  as  long  as  queens  can  be  raised.  The  feed 
suijplied  is  only  the  best  of  honey  in  a  inece  of 
sponge  ;  and  in  cool  weather  an  extra  covering 
is  placed  on  the  box. 

J.  L.  Hubbard. 

Bricksburg,  If.  /.,  Dec.  7,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Boe  Journal,] 


A  Puzzle  for  young  Bee-keepers. 


A  honey  bee  came  to  visit  her  humble  bee 
cousin,  one  morning,  as  the  young  bees,  just 
emerged  from  their  cells,  were  crawling  about 
rather  helplessly. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  bustling  humbler,,  "that  I 
can  hardly  find  room  for  you  to  get  a  seat. 
Have  you  as  large  and  bustling  a  family  at 
home?"" 

"Ha,  ha,"  replied  the  bee,  counting  the 
wriggling  throng,  "let  me  see,  the  one- third 
of  our  number  is  just  as  many  thousands  as  you 
have  individuals  here ;  and  the  one-fourth  of 
your  number  is  exactly  the  twelve-thousandth 
part  of  ours." 

Of  how  many  was  each  family  composed  ? 

Fucus. 
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■/IS^  When  this  number  of  the  Journal  went  to 
press,  no  account  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Con- 
vention, held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  21st  and  22d 
ult.,  had  reached  us.  We  shall  probably  receive  its 
proceedings  in  time  for  our  Februarj'  issue. 

iVuother  National  Convention  of  Bee-keepers  is 
called  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  Februarj'  nest;  and  of  its  transactions,  also, 
we  expect  to  receive  an  account  in  due  season.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  composed  mainly  of  true  hearted, 
intelligent,  and  experienced  apiarians,  impressed  with 
tlie  conviction  that  the  prime  object  of  such  Con- 
ventions is  to  promote  bee  culture,  and  not  to 
foster  kintjcraft. 


j^  Stimulative  feeding,  for  the  production  of 
early  brood,  should  not  be  resorted  to  by  any  who 
have  not  resolution,  energy  and  perseverance  enough 
to  continue  the  process  regularly,  till  the  object 
aimed  at  is  fully  attained,  and  the  bees  are  able  to 
supply  themselves  from  natural  sources.  To  stop 
feeding  after  much  brood  has  been  hatched  under 
stimulation,  may  easily  lead  to  the  destruction  of  a 
colony,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  stores  on  hand, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  enabled 
the  colony  to  reach  tlie  opening  spring  iu  safety. 


The  Poiilbroocl  Cure. 
We  were  gratified  in  receiving  from  Dr.  Abbe  the 
subjoined  letter,  giving  an  account  of  a  quite  recent 
experiment  for  tlie  cure  of  foulbrood  ;  also  the  piece 
of  comb  referred  to,  taken  from  one  of  his  hives. 
The  comb  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  the  bees,  and  prepared  for  renewed  service.  We 
shall  carefully  preserve  it,  and  after  spraying  it 
again  in  tlie  spring  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
soda,  insert  it  in  a  healthy  hive  and  report  tlie  re- 
sult.— To  cure  the  disease  and  save  the  combs  in  a 
safe  condition  for  future  use,  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum, and  we  hope  that  another  season  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  that  tliis  has  been  attained. 

New  Bedfo  d,  Dec.  14,  1870. 
Dear  Sik  : — I  send  you  to-day  a  piece  of  comb, 
with  the  foUowiug  history  :  In  looking  over  my  bees 
for  the  last  time,  about  the  middle  of  November,  I 
found  one  sheet  of  comb  badly  affected  with  foul- 
brood,  in  a  hive  which  I  had  supposed  entirely  pure 
until  then.  As  I  was  in  some  hurry,  I  used  the 
atomizer,  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  with 
the  bees  clustering  on  the  comb,  and  as  it  was  rather 
cool,  they  did  not  move  out  of  the  way  as  readily  as 
usual.  In  a  few  days  it  grew  warmer,  when  I  again 
removed  the  frame,  with  the  intention  of  shaking  off 
the  bees,  to  give  it  a  more  thorough  examination,  as 
I  feared  that  there  were  some  cells  containing  foul- 
brood,  which  had  escaped  observation  in  my  former 
haste ;  but  with  the  first  shake  the  whole  comb, 
which  was  very  heavy,  broke  from  its  fastenings.     I 


removed  the  empty  part,  intending  to  put  it  in  a  nu- 
cleus hive  next  summer,  with  a  fertile  queen  and  pure 
houey,  to  test  whether  foulbrood  would  re-appear  in 
it ;  but  on  the  whole  have  concluded  to  send  it  to 
you.  It  was  nearly  filled  on  both  sides  with  the  dis- 
ease, but  I  found  (as  I  thought  I  should)  a  few  cells 
which  I  had  not  medicated,  and  which  now  remain 
as  they  were  at  that  time — one  of  them  capped  and 
the  others  witli  the  dead  larvas  dried  up.  All  the 
rest  the  bees  have  thorouglily  cleansed,  so  that  not 
even  a  suspicion  of  foulbrood  is  left  behind.  A 
second  medication  would  have  made  it  perfect. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  reluctance  of 
bees  for  cleansing  cells  which  are  tilled  with  this  d  s- 
ease;  but  after  spraying  the  couib  with  the  soda, 
tliey  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a  thorough  house- 
cleauing. 

I  have  stored  my  sixteen  swarms  in  my  Novice 
bee-house,  which,  by  the  way,  works  like  a  charm  ; 
and  although  six  of  them  have  been  diseasr-d,  some 
of  them  badly,  I  think  that  no  person  can  find  a  trace 
of  the  disease  left ;  all  the  combs  being  as  clean  as 
the  clean  part  of  the  specimen  I  send  you.  Whether 
or  no  the  disease  is  locked  up  in  the  capped  honey 
cells,  to  re-appear  in  the  spring,  time  alone  will 
show. 

If  this  disease,  which  has  raged  with  me,  is  a  mild 
form  of  foulbrood,  I  pity  those  who  have  it  more 
malignantly.     Yours,  very  truly,  E.  P.  Abbe. 


Many  practical  bee-keepers  are  of  opinion  'that  pol- 
len is  not  indispensably  necessary  for  bees  during 
the  wiuter,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  all  the 
essential  operations  of  a  colony  may  proceed  from 
October  to  May,  or  fully  six  months,  though  the  hive 
contains  not  a  particle  of  pollen.  It  seems  certain, 
nevertheless,  that  ordinarily  bees  do  consume  pollen 
during  all  the  winter  months,  except,  perhaps,  in 
November;  at  least  Dr.  D6nhoff,  examining  the  in- 
testines of  bees,  found  traces  of  pollen  therein  at  all 
times,  except  in  that  month.  He  communicated  this 
fact  to  Prof.  Leuckart,  who  confirmed  it  by  his  own 
independent  observations,  but  shortly  after  discovered 
that  the  mucous  tissue,  lining  the  intestines,  under- 
goes decomposition  and  renewal  annually — the  slough- 
ing off,  or  moulting,  as  it  might  be  called,  commenc- 
ing at  the  eud  of  October  and  terminating  about  the 
beginning  of  December  ;  thus  coinciding  in  the  main 
with  the  period  in  which  Dr.  Douhoff  could  detect  no 
evidence  of  pollen  in  the  intestines.  Hence  the  pre- 
sumed non-consumption  of  pollen  in  the  interval  may 
have  some  connection  with  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  insect  at  that  time. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  professed  entomolo- 
gists, who  can  tell  us  precisely  how  many  joints  there 
arc  in  the  antennae  of  queens,  drones  and  workers, 
and  describe  minutely  how  the  nervures  of  their 
wings  arc  arranged,  and  how  the  various  sub-divis- 
ions are  named,  have  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  and  habits  of  these  familiar  in- 
sects, which  they  have  almost  daily  opportunities  for 
studying.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  latest  and  most  elabo- 
rate treatises  on  British  Bees,  speaking  of  the  queen 
of  the  honey  bee,  the  author  tells  us — "  the  number 
of  eggs  she  will  lay  in  a  day  is  about  two  hundred.^' 
Again,  referring  to  the  queen's  ovipositor,  he  says — 
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"it  is  possibly,  from  some  taction  of  this  instrument, 
that  she  discerns  tlie  sizes  of  the  eggs,  and  thence  ^/(tir 
respective  sex."  And,  finally,  "  she  lays  about  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  eggs  in  six  weeks,  depending  much 
on  the  propitiousness  of  the  season"  ;  his  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  her  faculty  in  this  line  being  based  on 
what  she  jiroduces  in  April  or  May,  "  as  it  slumbers 
during  the  summer  heat,  and  revives  again  in  autumn, 
but  totally  terminates  with  the  first  cvld  weather."  So 
much  for  studying  a  subject  with  the  aid  of  musty 
old  volumes  alone,  instead  of  resorting  to  a  movable 
comb-hive  for  instruction,  and  using  one's  eyes  dili- 
gently, even  at  the  hazard  of  a  few  stings. 


During  the  solar  eclipse,  July  18th,  18C0,  Miller,  a 
German  botanist,  observed  issuing  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Norway  maple  (Acer  platanoides)  a  fine  spray, 
consisting  of  minute  vaporous  saccharine  particles. 
Next  morning  innumerable  aphides  appeared,  imbib- 
ing the  excreted  sugar— clearly  showing  that  they 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  saccharine  sutlusion,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  No  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  has  yet  been  proposed,  then 
that  the  sugar  in  the  sap  of  the  tree  is  produced  too 
rapidly  and  too  plentifully,  by  the  conversion  of 
starch,  to  be  duly  appropriated  by  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  then  excreted 
through  the  minute  pores  of  the  leaves.  Whether 
this  accounts  for  "the  milk  in  the  cocoanut"  we 
shall  leave  for  those  to  decide  who  are  skilled  in  vege- 
table physiology. 


COEKESPONDENCE  OP  THE  BEE  JOUKNAL 


Springfield,  Ills.,  Nov.  17,  1870. — I  became  in- 
terested in  the  bee  ques-tion  about  the  1st  of  July  last, 
and  immediately  subscribed  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  since  which  time  every  article  has  been 
carefully  perused,  and  most  of  them  re-perused.  En- 
closed please  find  two  dollars,  for  wiiich  send  me 
Volume  V.  of  the  Journal.  It  seems  long  to  wait 
from  one  month  to  another  for  tlie  welcome  numbers 
to  arrive,  so  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be,- to  take 
the  "  back  track,"  and  "  read  up"  the  back  volumes. 

I  obtained  five  small,  laie  swarms,  during  the  very 
dry  season,  and  as  Langstroth  says,  "to  build  up 
small  colonies  by  feeding  requires  more  care  and 
judgment  than  any  other  process  in  bee-culture,"  and 
being  entirely  itinerant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
judgment  should  be  used,  I  concluded  to  let  all  but 
one  "build  up  themselves."  The  result  was,  they 
neither  made  honey  nor  comb,  and  literally  starved  to 
death,  and  "  went  the  way  of  all  the  earth."  To  the 
fifth  I  fed  syrup  of  sugar,  and  thrived  pretty  well, 
and  is  now  my  only  swarm.  But  I  am  not  weary  in 
well-doing  ;  have  engaged  some  more  swarms  for  the 
coming  year,  and  hope,  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  season,  and  the  information  gathered  from  the 
pens  of  Langstroth,  Quinby,  Novice,  Gallup,  Alley, 
and  the  many  other  practical  and  interesting  writers 
of  our  Bee  Journal,  to  succeed  better  in  future. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  Dr.  Abbe's 
article  on  foulbrood.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  it, 
and  hope  sincerely  I  never  shall ;  but  believing  it  to 


be  caused  by  parasites,  or  living  germs,  and  having 
had  an  extensive  experience  with  sulphite  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  in  the  destruction  of  germinal  and 
parasitical  life,  it  struck  me  verv  forcibly  that  the 
doctor  had  made  a  "happy  discovery,"  and  that  we 
should  now  say  to  foulbrood,  that  "  fell  destroyer" 
of  the  bee  famify,  "  thus  far  and  no  further." — H.  O. 

BOLLES. 

Bloomfield,  Canada,  Nov.  17. — No  intelligent 
apiarian  should  think  of  doing  without  the  American 
Bee  Journal — Bees  did  vei'y  well  in  this  section.  We 
have  aliout  sixty  stocks,  ail  more  or  less  crossed  with 
the  Italian.  Ihey  are  very  heavy.  The  brood  combs 
are  nearly  all  full  of  honey,  and  capped  over. — S.  J. 

BOWEKMAN. 

Waveklt,  Iowa,  Nov.  23. — Send  along  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.  Those  who  keep  bees,  and  don't 
take  the  Jouinal  and  pay  for  it  in  advance,  deserve 
to  have  all  drone-laying  queens  next  summer.  The 
first  frost  we  had  was  on  the  morning  of  October  13, 
and  the  first  flake  of  snow  November  13.  Wheu 
strange  bees  get  into  a  hive  to  rob  it,  do  they  first  at- 
temjit  to  kill  its  queen,  or  do  they  go  for  the  honey  ? 
I  received  ten  queens  from  Adam  Grimm,  and  intro- 
duced them  for  my  friends,  except  one,  whicli  I  put 
into  a  nucleus,  and  the  roi)l)ers  pitched  in,  and  before 
1  knew  of  it  had  taken  all  lis  stores.  I  set  them  in  my 
darlv  bee-house,  but  they  all  got  out  through  a  crevice 
a;id  lelt,  and  I  found  no  more  queen. — II.  K.  Swett. 

Datton,  Ohio,  Nov.  23. — Bees  in  this  vicinity  did 
but  poorly  the  past  season.  Cause — a  late  and  cold 
spring,  with  a  very  dry  summer  and  fall.  —  E.  D. 
Payne. 

BrsuKii.i-,  Pa.,  Nov.  2.5. — T  have  over  one  hundred 
colonies  of  bees,  and  should  like  to  raise  something 
that  will  jiroduce  bee-pasturage  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  w4iile  clover  and  buckwheat.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  try  the  iiarlridge  pea,  spoken  of  in  the 
November  Journal. — W.  Schounoveu. 

Newbukt,  low-a,  Nov.  25. — The  past  season  has 
been  rather  a  good  one,  in  our  locality,  for  bees,  al- 
though mine  did  not  store  very  much  surplus  honey. 
They  swarmed  rather  too  much.  I  had  twenty  colo- 
nies in  the  sjiring,  and  tiiej'  cast  otf  thirty-eight 
swarms,  all  of  wliich  are  strong"  enough  and  rich 
enough  in  stores  to  winter  well — except  only  three. 
Please  seud  along  the  Bee  Journal,  for  1  cannot  afibrd 
to  do  without  it. — A.  Snydeu. 

GHBHAKTSBrRG,  Pa.,  Nov.  36. — Bees  in  this  section 
have  most  generally  proved  successful  this  season, 
'those  that  were  managed  on  improved  principles 
have  demonstrated  that  bee-keeping  pays  for  proper 
attention.  The  bees  that  were  left  to  themselves 
(and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  greater  part  are  so  left), 
did  as  well  as  could  possibly  be  expected,  considering 
the  condition  they  were  in  in  the  spring.  My  bees 
have  done  far  belter  than  I  expected,  yet  I  cannot 
crack  up  with  as  big  figures  as  some  of  my  Iriends 
in  the  Journal.  I  would  say,  however,  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  with  the  iielp  of  tlie 
Journal,  and  continued  good  health,  I  will  endeavor 
to  improve  every  opportunity  that  may  ofl'er. — W. 
Bakek. 

Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28. — Bees  have 
done  very  well  here.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
pleasant  here  yesterday  and  to-day,  ai  d  bees  are 
having  a  good  time,  flying. — F.  M.  Dickinson. 

Atchison,  Kansas,  Nov.  29. — The  past  season  was 
not  good  for  bees  here;  but  we  made  enough  honey 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  without  a  honey-slinger  it 
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would  have  been  poorer  still.  We  only  And  trouble 
to  decide  on  the  hive  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
slinger. — J.  Bei.z. 

Batavia,  Ills.,  Dec.  9. — I  received  two  Journals 
this  week,  and  concluded  No.  2  was  sent  expressly 
to  have  me  get  you  a  new  subscriber.  So  I  went  di- 
rectly into  the  street,  and  did  not  return  till  I  had 
secured  two  subscribers.  Now,  Mr.  P^ditor,  if  eacli 
one  of  your  pntrons  will  do  the  same,  you  will  have  a 
good  addition  to  the  number  of  subscribers  for  your 
valuable  paper.  The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a 
paper  which  all  bee-keepers  should  have,  and  a  little 
exertion  by  eacli  one  of  its  patrons  will  give  it  a  good 
circulation.  I  like  Mr.  Alley's  movement,  and  will 
do  all  I  can  for  the  Journal.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  come  twice  a  month.  My  bees  are  all  quiet 
in  their  winter  quarters,  with  plenty  of  stores  to  carry 
them  througli  the  winter.  It  has  been  a  poor  season 
for  bees  in  this  section,  because  of  the  dry  weather; 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  my  brother  bee-keepers  prosper- 
ing in  other  sections. — W.  J.  Fraziek. 

NoRTHFiELT),  N.  H.,  Dc'C.  9. — T  am  much  pleased 
witli  the  American  Bee  Journal;  think  it  a  very  de- 
sirable pulilication,  and  hope  will  soon  be  able  to  send 
it  out  oftener  than  you  are  now  able  to  do. — A.  P. 
Cate. 

Smith's  Mills,  Pa.,  Dec.  10. — Bee-cnlture  in  this 
section  of  the  country  is  very  much  behind  the  age; 
still  there  are  many  perscms  who  are  using  the  mova- 
blecomb  hive.  ijees  did  well  this  summer,  more 
particularly  in  casting  swarms.  They  worked  very 
late  in  the  season.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  were 
very  busy  in  carrying  in  pollen,  although  we  had  a 
number  of  frosts.  Tliey  built  comb  aiul  stored  honey 
the  last  week  in  September,  and  worked,  more  or 
less,  all  through  October.  "With  this  you  will  find  a 
specimen  of  the  flower  on  which  they  worked  strong. 
[It  is  the  New  England  Aster,  or  Aster  ericoidcs,  L.] 
Some  one,  at  one  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Conventions, 
said  that  tlie  bees  will  collect  honey  from  the  SjJauish 
Needles.  The  weed  is  quite  a  pest  in  this  section, 
and  during  the  summer  I  made  it  my  business  to 
watch  for  bees  on  it,  but  never  found  one.  1  do  not 
think  they  will  touch  it.— J.  S.  McKiernan. 

NnNDA  Station,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13. — I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  get  along  without  the  Journal.  Mv  bees 
have  done  exceedingly  well  the  past  season.  I  com- 
menced in  tlie  spring  witli  nine  colnnies,  and  have 
increased  them  to  seventeen,  and  have  taken  over 
seven  hundred  (700)  pounds  of  surplus  honey  from 
tliem.  One  new  stock  filled  one  of  H.  Alley's  Lang- 
stroth  or  Bay  State  hives,  and  made  over  seventy 
pounds  of  box  honey.  Wishing  success  to  the  Ame- 
rican Bee  Journal,  I  close. — J.  A.  Thompson. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Dec.  13. — Allow  mc  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  few  words,  the  fairness,  honesty  and 
promptitude  of  Mr.  Adam  Grimm,  of 'Wisconsin,  and 
the  purity  of  his  Italian  bees. — J.  Cark. 

Newton,  Iowa,  Dec.  13.-  Our  bees  are  out  of  doors 
yet,  the  fall  weather  has  been  so  fine.  In  some  lo- 
calities in  our  county  bees  did  well  last  season,  but  in 
others  rather  poorly.  Some  old  bee-keepers  say  they 
never  knew  so  poor  a  season.  Very  few  natural 
swarms  issued — probably  not  more  than  one  to  a 
hundred  hives.  Those  bee-keepers  who  did  not  un- 
derstand dividing  lost  by  getting  no  increase.  Colo- 
nies that  were  divided  early  did  very  well.  All  hives 
were  full  of  honey  last  spring,  and  with  all  the  in- 
crease of  swarms,  there  is  probalily  not  as  much  honey 
now  in  the  county  as  there  was  on  the  1st  of  April 
last.    The  season  of  1809  was  exceedingly  wet,  and 


that  of  1870  extremely  dry.  We  are  all  hopeful  for 
the  season  of  1871.  I  wintered  thirty  colonies  last 
winter,  one-half  of  tliein  in  my  cellar  and  the  other 
half  in  a  small  room  up  stairs.  All  came  out  in  good 
order,  nearl.v  as  heavy  in  the  si)ring  as  when  put 
away,  and,  I  think,  with  many  more  bees.  I  divided 
one  hive  May  l.'ith,  and  three  times  more  duiing  the 
season,  and  also  divided  the  first  three  swarms — thus 
making  eight  from  one,  and  all  as  strong  as  any  of 
those  that  were  divided  only  once.  Was  the  qiieen 
the  sole  cause,  or  why  so  much  difference  from  other 
hives,  apparently  as  strong  both  in  bees  and  stores  ? 
Our  State  Convention  meets  at  Des  Moines  next 
Thursday,  1.5th  inst.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  favoied 
with  what  the  combined  wisdom  of  Iowa  apieultu- 
rists  shall  devise.  I  trust  that  our  expeiienced  ones 
will  so  ventilate  the  subject  that  an  increased  impetus 
will  be  given  to  the  science  in  our  youuir  State,  and 
of  course  the  American  Bee  Journal  get  an  increai<ed 
number  of  subscribers.  Please  tell  us,  or  ask  Novice, 
or  some  one  else  who  knows,  where  we  can  get  the 
best  jars  for  honey,  and  the  price  of  pints,  quarts, 
etc. — C.  J.  HousEL. 

MouNTjoT,  Pa.,  Dec.  13.— I  enclose  two  dollars  for 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  which  I  think  is  not  fool- 
ing the  money  away  for  nothing.  The  Journal  is 
worth  twice  its  cost.  Bees  did  poorly  here  last  sea- 
son. The  white  clover  had  very  little  honey,  and  the 
■rrasshoppers  destroyed  the  second  cropof  i-ed  clover. 
It  was  all  grasshoppers  in  the  field  but  a  little,  and 
that  was  grasshoppers.  I  have  forty-two  colonies, 
which  have  all  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  except  a  few,  to  which  I  will  give  honey  in 
combs.  Long  may  live  the  editor,  to  publish"  the 
American  Bee  Journal. — J.  F.  Hershey. 

Vermon'Tville,  Mich.,  Dec.  14. — I  first  became  in- 
terested in  bee-keeping  by  reading  the  article  of  Mrs. 
Tui)per,  on  that  subject,  published  in  the  Keport  of 
the  Department  of  Ai;riculture,  in  1865.  Last  spring 
I  commenced  in  a  small  way,  but  having  no  practical 
knowledge,  and  but  imperfectly  understanding  the 
writteu  theory,  as  might  be  expected,  "made  a  iiad 
botch  of  it."  Yet,  as  I  never  succeeded  in  anything 
at  the  first  attempt,  I  am  not  discouraged,  and,  like 
Mordecai  at  the  King's  gate,  am  determined  to  "  hold 
on"  and  persevere.  I  have  read  the  Bee  Journal  at- 
tentively the  last  year,  and  like  it.  Enclosed  find 
four  dollars,  for  which  please  send  Journal  the  next 
year  to  myself  and  my  friend.  I  double  the  subscrip- 
tion list  in  this  place,  as  you  see,  which  in  multijili- 
cation  of  stocks,  is  by  Ijcst  authorities  considei-ed  a 
safe  rule  for  beginners.  I  suppose  that,  with  your 
longer  experience,  you  could  perhajis  manage  a 
larger  increase  successfully,  but  for  this  year  must  be 
be  content  with  "  making  haste  slowly." — II.  J. 
Martin. 

[We  should  be  perfectly  content  with  a  like  rate  of 
annual  increase  all  through  the  mail  book. — Ed.] 

Athens,  Ohio,  Dec.  19 — The  past  season  was  a 
most  remarkable  one.  Scarcely  any  rain  fell  from 
May  to  December,  yet  the  honey  crop  was  most 
splendid  in  quality — almost  able  to  etand  alone  when 
raken  upon  the  knife.  The  months  of  May,  June 
and  July  were  unuju  illy  warm,  with  an  unusuilly 
humid  atinosi)here,  which  must  account,  I  think,  for 
the  remarkable  secretion  of  so  much  fine  honey.  The 
year  1869,  though  hot  and  dry,  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent atmosphere,  produced  honey  that  appeared  de- 
termined to  escape  the  jaws  of  death,  by  escaping 
from  the  combs,  runnin:  out  of  sight — so  much  so 
that  I  had  great  ditlieulty  in  getting  it  to  market. 
Verily,  is  there  not  much  yet  to  be  learned  on  this 
subject? — J.  W.  Bayard. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

To  guard  against  Swarms  leaving  for  the 
Woo:ls. 


Mr.  Ecitor  : — I  will  give  your  readers  a  little 
sketch  of  the  main  cause  of  bees  leaving  for  the 
woods  in  swarming  time, 

I  can  say  I  have  lost  only  one  swarm  of  bees 
in  more  tlian  twenty-five  years,  and  can  give 
the  reason  for  that.  I  was  absent,  shearing 
sheep,  a  few  years  ago,  and  left  some  of  the  little 
folks  to  watch  my  bees  ;  but  they  did  not  watch 
close  enough  to  see  them  come  out  and  settle. 
So  when  the  swarm  was  ready  to  seek  a  new 
home,  it  came  right  by  where  I  was  at  work, 
and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  it.  They  were 
gone,  like  the  fellow's  sheep  ;  and  sure  enough 
when  I  retuined  to  my  apiary,  I  found  it  was  my 
swarm  that  had  left.  I  saw  a  few  bees  still  fly- 
ing about  a  limb,  and  when  I  went  there  to  ex- 
amine, I  found  little  particles  of  wax  stuck  all 
along  the  limb  where  the  bees  had  clustered. 

In  another  case  I  know  of,  the  hive  was  rather 
small  and  the  covering  got  knocked  oft"  on  a 
very  hot  day.  The  bees  became  so  heated  in  the 
hive  that  they  left  for  the  woods.  They  had 
been  only  about  ten  days  in  the  hive,  which  was 
mostly  filled  with  combs  and  honey  ;  yet  almost 
every  bee  left. 

The  cause  of  their  leaving  thus,  is  that  when 
swarming  in  hot  weather,  and  hived,  the  hive  is 
left  standing  in  the  sun  without  shelter,  and  the 
hive  gets  so  heated  that  the  bees  are  almost  suf- 
focated, which  compels  them  to  come  out  and 
seek  for  some  cooler  place. 

When  hiving  a  swarm,  as  soon  as  nearly  all 
the  bees  are  in,  especially  the  young  ones,  though 
there  should  be  some  hundi-eds  of  the  older  ones 
still  flying,  I  pick  up  the  hive  and  carry  it  to  the 
place  in  my  stand  where  I  intend  it  to  remain 
for  the  season,  cover  it  well,  and  set  up  a  board 
or  other  screen  on  tJhe  west  side  to  shelter 
it  from  the  hot  evening  sun  ;  that  is,  if  I  have 
no  shed  to  set  it  in.  I  know  of  lots  of  swarms 
that  went  to  the  woods  in  this  section,  just  from 
being  unprotected  from  the  hot  sun  after  hiving. 

1  sold  a  man,  living  about  a  mile  from  here,  a 
colony  of  Italians,  two  years  ago,  and  he  came 
running  to  me  to  say  that  one  of  his  neighbors 
told  him  that  the  Italian  swarms  would  all  go  to 
the  woods,  and  he  was  afraid  it  was  too  true.  I 
asked  him  where  he  set  them  when  he  put  them 
in  a  hive,  and  he  said,  "Just  where  they  lit  on 
the  tree."  "Did  you  cover  them  to  keep  the 
hot  sun  off?"  "No,"  replied  he,  "I  did  not 
know  that  that  would  hurt  them  ;"  though  the 
weather  was  almost  hot  enough  then  to  cook 
them.  He  sold  out  to  another  man  this  summer, 
whose  first  swarm  served  him  the  same  way. 
He  came  running  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  bees  leaving  him,  and  said  one  of  his 
neighbors  told  him  they  had  left  the  year  before 
in  the  same  way.  I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  leave 
them  setting  in  the  hot  sun  ;  and  he  replied  that 
he  did. 

Another  colony  that  I  sold  to  another  man,  left 
in  the  same  manner,  and  from  tlie  same  cause. 
A  man   living   about  five  miles  from  here  lost 


seven  or  eight  swarms  this  summer,  under  like 
circumstances ;  but  not  one  swarm  out  of  a 
hundred  will  desert,  if  properly  attended  to  in 
due  time.  I  use  no  looking-glass,  or  old  bells,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  when  hiving  swarms,  but 
only  give  them  a  good  clear  hive,  and  a  good 
roof  over  them  to  keep  oft'  the  rain  and  the  hot 
sun,  thus  making  them  comfortable  in  their  new 
home. 

There  is  much  superstition  among  bee-keepers 
in  some  districts.  They  have  singular  notions 
of  witchcraft,  and  queer  ideas  of  luck,  such  as 
selling  or  buying  a  man's  luck.  So,  too,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  if  the  head  of  a  family  dies, 
the  bees  will  die  too.  In  this  there  is  just  so  much 
trutii  that  the  head  of  the  family  is  generally  the 
bee-keeper,  by  whose  care  and  attention  tlie  bees 
were  kept  in  a  thriving  condition  ;  and  when  he 
dies,  the  rising  generation  don't  attend  to  them, 
and  the  result  is  the  bees  die,  and  the  story  stands 
afresh — "there's  no  luck  for  bees  when  the 
father  dies  !" 

All  this  notion  of  selling  luck  is  a  mere  hum- 
bug. I  will  and  do  sell  bees  whenever  I  can  make 
something  out  of  them,  or  get  for  them  nearly 
what  they  are  worth.  Bad  luck  arises  only  from 
no  management  or  mi.smanagement.  Good  man- 
agement always  makes  good  luck,  for  the  Higher 
Power  has  promised  to  give  seed  time  and  harvest 
to  the  end,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.  Alfred  Chapman. 

Ifew  Cumberland,  West  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Balm  use  1  for  Alighting  Bees.    An  Inquiry. 

?vIr.  Editor  : — Over  forty  years  ago,  my 
father,  in  Canada,  kept  a  few  bees  for  a  term 
of  year's.  When  they  swarmed,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  pick  a  sjirig  of  balm,  and  go  as  near  as 
convenient  to  the  main  body  of  the  bees  and  se- 
lect a  limb  of  a  fruit  tree  convenient  to  hive 
them  from,  and  with  one  hand  rub  on  the  balm  ; 
and  if  the  bees  alighted  near  the  place,  it  was 
always  on  the  very  limb  and  place  thus  rubbed. 
The  balm  was  called  Low  Balm  or  Bee  Balm.  It 
was  perennial,  and  always  large  enough  for  use 
at  swarming  time.  If  any  one  has  knowledge  of 
the  kind,  and  of  its  use  as  above,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  be  informed.  I  have  not  found  the  right 
kind  here.  In  the  Journal  for  December,  Vol. 
VI,  page  120,  there  is  a  notice  of  balm  {Melissa 
officinalis,)  as  having  an  agreeable  smell  for  the 
bees.  ^Perhaps  that  is  the  kind.  Who  will  tell, 
and  also  where  it  is  to  be  had  ? 

Alonzo  Barnard. 

Bangor,  Me.,  Dec,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal,] 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  several  parties  are  inquir- 
ing if  there  is  a  Bee-keeper's  Association  in  On- 
tario, I  would  answer  through  tlie  .Toirrnal, 
"There  is,  and  it  meets  annually  at  the  time 
and  place  of  the  Provincial  Fair.  Next  year  it 
will  meet  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  President,  Rev. 
W.  T.  Clark,  Guelph  ;  Vice  President,  J.  H. 
Thomas,  Brooklin  ;  Seci-etary,  A.  C.  Atwood, 
Vanneck."  J.  H.  T. 
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[From  the  Prairie  Farmer.] 

Nortli  American  Bee-keepers'  Association. 


Feb.  lOth,  1870,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Secretary 
of  the  Micliijiaii  Bee-keepers'  Association,  issued 
a  circular,  wliich  he  mailed  to  the  members  of 
that  Association,  to  the  prominent  bee-keepers  of 
other  States  and  to  the  press,  invitinji;  everybody 
interested  to  meet  at  Lansing,  JNIichigan,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
special  questions  on  the  subject  of  Bee  Culture, 
prominent  among  which  would  be  the  holding  of 
a  National  Bee-keepers'  Convention,  at  some 
central  jioint  during  the  year.  On  the  day 
announced,  the  Convention  was  held  at  Lansing, 
and  the  question  of  holding  a  National  Conven- 
tion was  discussed  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
As  was  anticipated,  the  discussion  resulted  in  a 
call  to  the  bee-kee]!crs  of  America  for  a  National 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
The  location  was  happily  chosen,  and  has  given 
very  general  satisfaction,  it  being  centrally 
located,  and  readily  accessible  by  a  complete 
net-work  of  railroads. 

Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  December  (the  day 
finally  fixed  uj^on, )  a  large  numb  r  of  the  most 
prominent  and  enterprising  of  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  met  in  convention  at 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Indianapolis, 
and  held  six  sessions,  the  last  one  ending  at  mid- 
night on  the  22d  of  December.  Every  seat  in 
the  house  was  occupied  ;  the  States  represented 
being  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Kentucky,  Iowa,  New  York,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania.  Delegates  were 
also  present  from  Utah  and  Canada.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  America  has  bee  culture  been  represented 
in  a  convention  by  so  large  an  assemblage  of 
wide-awake,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  bee- 
keepers. 

OUTLINES   OP   THE   PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  by  A.  F.  Moon,  President  of  the  Michi- 
gan Bee-keepers'  Association,  who  was  elected 
temporary  President,  and  M.  M.  Baldridge,  of 
Illinois,  temporary  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  a  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each   State  repre- 


sented, was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
and  to  nominate  officers,  viz.  :  Z.  S.  Richardson, 
of  Indiana ;  Ezi-a  Rood,  of  Michigan ;  D.  L. 
Adair,  of  Kentucky;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois  ; 
Aaron  Benedict,  of  Ohio ;  Adam  Grimm,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Elisha  Gallup,  of  Iowa  ;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Hamlin,  of  Tennessee  ;  Robert  Bickford,  of  New 
York ;  W.  D.  Roberts,  of  Utah  Territory  ; 
Daniel  Mcllvain,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  J.  L.  Smith, 
of  Missouri,  and  Wm.  F.  Clark,  of  Canada. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamlin,  a  committee  of 
three  v.'as  appointed  to  prepare  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, viz.  :  Wm.  T.  Gibson,  of  Indiana  ;  Dr. 
Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  and  Henry  Nesbit,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Pending  the  action  of  the  above  committees, 
the  President  addressed  the  Convention  in  regard 
to  the  objects  of  the  same,  and  briefly  touched 
u])on  several  points  respecting  the  management 
of  the  honey  bee.  A  portion  of  tlie  time  was  oc- 
cupied by  questions  and  responses  from  Messrs. 
Burbank,  of  Kentucky;  Salisbury,  of  Illinois; 
Conklin,  of  Ohio;  Hicks,  of  Indiana,  and  Allen, 
of  New  York. 

REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 

The  committee  on  organization  reported  the 
following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  Name. — This  society  shall  be 
known  as  the  "North  American  Bee-keepers' 
Association." 

Art.  2.  Object. — Its  object  shall  be  to  promote 
the  interests  of  bee  culture  throughout  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Art.  3.  Officers. — The  officers  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Art.  4.  Executive  Committee. — The  executive 
committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Art.  5.  Election  of  Officers. — All  the  officers 
of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot. 

Art.  6.  Membership. — Any  person  may  become 
a  member  of  this  Association  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  to  its  funds. 

Art.  7.  Meetings. — The  Association  shall  meet 
annually. 


Eatered  according  to  Act  of  CougresE,  in  the  year  1870,  bv  Samnel  Wagner,  in  the  office  of   the  Librarian  of  Congrcsi, 

Washington. 
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AMENDMENTS. 

Aet.  8.  Honoi'ary  Members.— Th\fi  Association 
may,  fiom  time  to  time,  elect  suitable  persons  as 
honorary  members. 

Art.  9.— This  constitution  may  be  amended, 
or  rescinded,  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  in  attendance. 

The  constitution  as  above  was  adopted.  The 
committee  recommended  the  following  as  offi- 
cers during  the  meeting  : 

President,  A.  F.  Moon,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Vice-President,  Elisha  Gallup,  Orchard,  Iowa. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  Alexandria, 
Ind. 

Secretary,  M.  M.  Baldridge,  St.  Charles,  Tils., 

Assistant  Secretary,  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Treasurer,  N.  C.  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee 
discharged. 

President  Moon  returned  thanks  for  the  honor 

^  conferred  upon   him,   and  expressed  the  desire 

that  he  might  be  the  means  of  promoting  the 

best  interests  of  the  Association  and  bee  culture 

generally. 

REPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON     TOPICS    FOR 
EISCDSSION. 

The  following  order  of  business  was  presented 
for  the  action  of  the  convention. 

1.  Opening  Address.  By  Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  Alex- 
andria, Ind. 

2.  The  General  Management  of  the  Apiary  in 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Winter.  By  T.  R.  Allen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3.  Foul-brood  and  other  Bee  Maladies.  By 
Robert  Bickford,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

4.  The  Italian  Bee.  By  Aaron  Benedict,  Ben- 
nington, O. 

5.  Natural  and  Artificial  Swarming  and  the 
Increase  of  Stocks.  By  Elisha  Gallup,  Orchard, 
Iowa. 

6.  Queen  Raising.  By  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin, 
Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 

7.  Bee  Pasturage.  By  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph, 
Canada. 

8.  Transferring  Bees.  By  Dr.  G.  Bohrer, 
Alexandria,  Ind. 

9.  The  Best  Method  of  Obtaining  and  Market- 
ing Surplus  Honey.  By  Adam  Grimm,  Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. 

10.  The  Egyptian  Bee.  By  N.  C.  Mitchell, 
Indianapolis. 

11.  Artificial  Honey  Comb.  By  Robert  Bick- 
ford, Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

12.  Bee  Culture  in  Utah.  By  Wm.  D.  Roberts, 
Provo  City,  Utah. 

The  above  topics  were  taken  up  during  the 
convention,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  a 
report  of  the  discussions.  We  learn,  however, 
that  they  will  soon  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  by  the  exec\itive  committee,  and  will  be 
sent,  free  of  chai  rje,  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Applications  for  the  pamphlet  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  St.  Charles,  111. 

N.  C.  Mitchell  read  a  letter  from  H.  A.  King, 


of  New  York,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  a 
circular  of  invitation  for  the  union  of  all  bee- 
keepers in  a  convention  soon  to  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Oliio. 

Mr.  L.  Dunlap  moved  to  receive  Mr.  King's 
letter  and  place  it  among  the  records  of  this 
Association.     Adopted. 

Robert  Bickford,  who  was  present  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, and  is,  Ave  believe,  a  member  of  the 
same,  was  called  upon  to  state  what  transpired 
at  that  meeting  respecting  a  National  Conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati.  He  replied  briefly,  by  saying 
that  some  of  the  members  of  that  Association 
manifested  a  desire  to  have  the  National  Con- 
vention held  at  Cincinnati  instead  of  at  Indian- 
apolis, but  he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  was 
authorized  to  call  such  a  convention.  He  did  not 
know  that  such  a  call  had  been  made  until  he 
read  it  in  Mr.  King's  paper.  It  was  his  belief 
that  Mr.  King  must  have  made  the  call  on  his 
oirn  responsibility. 

Wm.  F.  Clarke  moved  that  the  chair  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  consider  the  subject 
matter  of  Mr.  King's  lettei-,  and  to  report  their 
investigations  in  writing.  Thereupon  the  chair 
appointed,  as  this  committee,  Messrs.  Clarke, 
Gibson  and  Bohrer.  A.  Salisbury,  of  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Hamlin,  of  Tennessee,  were  added  to 
that  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap. 

REPORT   OP   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  following  report  was 
presented  to  the  convention  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  com- 
munication from  H.  A.  King  to  N.  C.  Mitchell, 
relating  to  a  bond  of  union  among  American 
bee-keepers,  have  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, and  desire  to  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion for  the  action  of  the  Convention  : 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  anything  in  the  conduct  of  parties 
concerned  in  the  call  for  this  convention  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  a  bond  of  perfect  union  among 
the  bee-keepers  of  America,  we  hereby  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  Mr.  King,  and  to  all  others, 
to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association, 
and  identify  themselves  with  its  history  and  oj)- 
erations. 

Wm.  F.  Clark  moved  to  adopt  the  report,  and 
to  api)oint  three  delegates  to  represent  this  As- 
sociation in  the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  eftect 
a  reconciliation,  if  possible.  Tlie  motion  pre- 
vailed, whereupon  L.  C.  Francis,  of  Illinois,  Dr. 
G.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  and  Elisha  Gallup,  of 
Iowa,  weie  appointed  delegates. 

We  now  desire  to  add  that  if  Mr.  King,  or  his 
represen'atives,  had  submitted  a  plan  to  the  As- 
sociation on  which  to  base  a  union,  it  is  veiy 
probable  that  diff'erent  measures  would  have  been 
adopted.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  ship  w^as  in 
troubled  waters,  with  no  pilot  to  guide  her,  for 
which  the  Convention  was  not  responsible. 

Mr.  Dunlap  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  examine  the  bee-hives  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  city,  and  to  report  to  the  conven- 
tion the  particular  excellencies  or  advantages  of 
each.     He  did  not  desire  the  committee  to  repoit 
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in  favor  of  any  hive,  but  simply  to  inform  the 
Association  as  to  the  peculiar  features  in  each. 

Ezra  Rood,  of  Michigan,  could  not  imagine 
■what  good  such  a  report  would  do.  He  would 
prefer  to  have  a  definite  report  in  favor  of  the 
best  hive. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Smith  would  prefer  to  have 
the  luves,  maciiines,  ttc,  brouglit  before  the 
Convention  and  exhibited,  with  brief  explana- 
tions. As  this  proposition  seemed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Dunlap  witlidrew 
his  motion  and  the  following  was  substituted  : 

R  solred,  That  if  any  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion has  any  article  of  value  to  the  bee-keepers, 
he  be  allowed  five  minutes  for  exhibiting  and 
explaining  the  same,  beginning  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  December  22d.     Carried. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  articles 
exhibited,  but  for  the  want  of  room  we  will  have 
to  omit  their  resjiective  names  and  explanations  : 

Eighteen  movable  comb  hives ;  three  cages 
for  fertilizing  queens  in  confinement ;  three 
queen  nurseries  ;  two  feeders  for  supplying  bees 
with  honey  ;  one  trap  for  catching  queens  and 
drones  when  leaving  the  hives ;  one  wax  ex- 
tractor, and  four  machines  for  extracting  honey 
from  comb. 

The  exhibitions  and  explanations  consumed 
more  time  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  We 
would  therefore  suggest,  that  iu  case  the  matter 
be  taken  up  again  that  a  day  be  set  apart  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose.  Tliis  would  give  ex- 
hibitors ample  time  to  show  and  explain  their 
invention  and  the  Association  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions. 

At  the  close  of  the  hive  exhibition,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  hour  fixed  upon  by  the 
Convention  had  arrived  for  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tlie  President  appointed  the  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Baldridge  and  Clarke,  as  tellers. 

On  motion  of  K.  C  Otis,  of  Wisconsin,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Langstroth  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Langstroth  has  already 
done  in  promoting  the  interests  of  bee-keeping, 
not  only  in  tliis  but  in  other  countries  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  bee  man- 
agement, Mr.  Otis  moved  that  Rev.  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth, of  Oxford,  Ohio,  be  crowned  with  the 
honor  of  being  the  President  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bee-keepers'  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  motion  was  warmly  seconded,  and  there 
being  no  other  nomination,  Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap 
moved  that  President  Moon  be  authorized  to 
cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  tellers  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  ballot.  On  motion  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth of  his  election. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  nmended  so  as  to  provide  for  three  ad- 
ditional Vice  Presidents,  making  the  number 
'  five  instead  of  two. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected  : 


Vice  Presidents— Wm .  F.  <  lark,  Guelph,  Can- 
ada ;  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  Edgefield  Junciion, 
Tenn.  ;  Robert  Bickford,  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York;  Elisha  Galbip,  Orchard,  Iowa;  A.  F. 
Moon,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Secre(a)\i/—M.  M.  Baldwin,  St.  Charles,  111. 

Treasurer — N.  C.  Mitchell,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
By  M.  L.  Duidap,  of  Champaign,  111.  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association  in  pamphlet  form  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day,  provided  the  Hinds  will  warrant, 
and  that  the  Secretary  forward  a  copy  to  each 
member  as  soon  as  published. 

By  Robert  Bickford,  of  New  York  : 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  instructed 
to  pay  the  stenographer,  who  has  been  reporting 
the  proceedings  of  tliis  Association,  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars,  his  demand  as  compensation  for 
two  days'  services. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Stenographer's  Report 
now  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Association,  that 
it  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  reportei", 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  accessible  to  any  one  ex- 
cept the  Executive  Committee,  unless  by  special 
permission  from  said  Committee. 

By  Ezra  Rood,  of  Wayne,  Mich.  : 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
be  instructed  to  select  from  the  Stenographer's 
Report  whatever  they  may  deem  proper  for  pub- 
lication, and,  if  necessary,  to  use  the  credit  of 
this  Association  in  publisiiing  the  pamphlet ;  in 
short,  to  have  full  control  of  the  subject  matter. 

[The  officers  of  the  Association  appointed  the 
Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  as 
the  Publishing  Committee.  This  action  is  an 
important  one,  as  it  will  enable  the  Publishing 
Committee  to  do  business  with  less  friction  of 
machinery.] 

By  Wm.  R.  King,  of  Illinois  : 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the 
Provincial  Parliament  of  Canada,  asking  for  an 
appropriation  of  money  to  be  used  for  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  and  that  this  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  sign  the  memorial  in  their  official 
capacity. 

By  Ezra  Rood,  of  Michigan  : 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
the  Governor,  State  Librarian,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  free 
use  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  this  Association  in 
the  House  of  Representative. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed 
to  pay  the  Janitor  the  sum  often  dollars  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  in  lighting  the 
house  and  attending  the  fires  during  the  sessions 
of  this  As.sociations. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
the  following  railroads  for  granting  half  fare 
tickets  to  the  members  of  this  Convention  : 

(1)  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  In- 
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dianapolis;  (3)  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Junction ;  (3)  Cincinnati,  Muncie  and  Fort 
Wayne  ;  (4)  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  ; 
(5)  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  ;  (6j 
Lafayette  and  Cincinnati ;  (7)  Terre  Haute, 
Vandalia  and  St.  Louis  ;  (8)  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis ;  (9)  and  New  Albany,  Salem  and 
Chicago. 

Messrs.  Clarke,  Rood  and  King  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  propose  suitable  persons  as  hon- 
orary members. 

The  following  were  admitted  as  honorary 
members  : 

Samuel  Wagner,  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Qninby,  author  of  "Mysteries  of  Bee- 
Keeping,"  St.  JohnsviUe,  New  York. 

Ellen  S.  Tupper,  Brighton,  Iowa. 

Rev.  John  Dzierzon,  Karlsmarkt,  Lower  Si- 
esia,  Germany. 

A.  Schmidt,  Ed.  Bienenzeitung,  Eichstadt, 
Germany. 

L.  Gerster,  Inventor  of  Wax-Extractor,  Berne, 
Switzerland. 

T.  W.  Woodbury,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter, 
England. 

IMa.jor  Von  Hruschka,  Germany,  Inventor  of 
Mel-Extractor. 

President  Moon  announced  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  telegram  addressed  to  him  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  which,  by  request  of  Mr. 
Otis,  he  would  read.     It  was  as  follows  : 

New  York,  Dec  23,  11.30  a.  m.,  1870. 

R.  C.  Otis,  of  Wisconsin,  is  publicly  making 
many  false  statements  to  defeat  a  union  at  Cin- 
cinnati. He  is  not  a  true  friend  to  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth.  You  are  invited  to  jAin  your  brethren 
in  union  in  Cincinnati.  I  pledge  my  sacred 
honor  that  no  one  will  regri  t  his  vote.  Please 
answer  by  telegraph  ;  charges  will  be  jjaid  here. 
H.  A.  KING,  340  Broadway. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Conklin,  of  Ohio,  Presi- 
dent Moon  was  instructed  to  telegraph  the  fol- 
lowing I'eply  to  Mr.  King  : 

R.  C.  Otis  has  said  nothing  in  this  convention 
against  the  Cincinnati  convention  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  has  labored  earnestly  for  the  union  of 
the  two  conventions.  Besides,  he  was  the  mover 
of  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  as  president  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  whose  election 
was  unanimous. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
commencing  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  tirst 
Wednesday  in  December,  1871. 

On  motion  of  M.  M.  Baldridge,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  accordance  with  the 
above  resolution. 

LETTER  TO   REV.  L.  L.  LANGSTROTH. 

Hall,  of  House  of  Representatives,       "i 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,    > 
Dec.  23,  1870.  ) 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  Oxford,  Ohio  : 

As  Secretary,  it  becomes  my  duty  and  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that,  on  motion  of  R.  C.  Otis,  of 


Wisconsin,  you  were  to-day  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  North  American  Bee-keepers' 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Please  advise  me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
what  your  pleasure  is  respecting  the  honor  that 
has  thus  been  conferred  upon  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

iVI.  M.  BALDRIDGE. 
Sec'y  North  Am.  Bee-Keepers'  Asso'n. 

MR.    LANGSTROTH's  REPLY. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1870. 
M.  M.  Baldridge'  Sec.  N.  Amer.  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, St.  Charles,  III.  : 
Dear  Sik  : — In  accepting  the  honor  conferred 
on  me  by  the  North  American  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
kind  feelings  which  prompted  their  choice. 

Hoping  that  the  interests  of  practical  and 
scientific  bee-keeping  may  be  greatly  advanced 
by  your  organization,  I  am  yours  truly, 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH. 


[Far  tlie  American  Bee  Jourua'..] 

Novice.  , 


hurrah  for  bees,  once  more,  and  1871  ! 

Dear  Bee  Journal,  (readers  and  all, )  Christ- 
mas is  over,  and  we  are  moved  into  our  new  es- 
tablishment, which  the  bees  helped  to  build,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  is  so  much  better  and  more 
convenient  than  the  old  one,  that  our  "better 
half"  suggested  that  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that 
the  old  one  did  burn  up ;  and  if  the  subject 
had  any  bearing  on  bees,  we  would  tell  you  of 
the  "Continental  Windmill"  that  spreads  its 
white  wings  over  us,  and  makes  the  machinery 
with  which  we  are  filling  our  building  fan-ly 
"purr-r-r,"  as  some  friend  expresses  it ;  and  do 
you  know  that  we  are  looking  forward  lovingly 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  got  our  work 
ahead,  so  that  we  caii  set  up  some  nice  little  buzz 
saws,  and  make  that  same  "jolly"  old  windmill 
cut  the  clear  pine  lumber  for  some  Lnngstrolh 
bee  hives  that  will  go  together  like  a  Waltham 
Watch,  even  if  the  frames  should,  like  Greeley 
turnips,  cost  a  dollar  a  piece. 

Our  bees  and  bee  house  at  this  date,  January 
10th,  are  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  we  could  wish  ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that 
the  house  and  saw  dust  are  now  perfectly  dry  is 
quite  an  advantage  over  last  year. 

There  are  so  many  items  in  the  January  num- 
ber that  we  should  wish  to  touch  on  that  we  will, 
with  permission  from  Mr.  Benedict,  adopt  his 
style  of  "running  comments." 

First  we  have  "  variations  in  weight  of  a  col- 
ony," an  article  right  in  a  field  we  liave  been 
exjierimenting  in  so  far  that  we  have  already 
provided  a  pair  of  scales  to  set  a  hive  on  next 
summer,  that  we  may  ob.^erve  every  ounce  of 
variation  all  day  long.  "  Won't  that  be  jolly?" 
Just  think  of  a  report  from  Novice  of  a  pound 
of  honey  in  forty  minutes  or  thereabouts  !  for 
we  had  forty-four  pounds  in  three  days,  and  we 
really  think  there  were  parts  of  the  day  when 
they  did  that  or  more.     Just  before  a  thunder 
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shower,  for  instance,  have  our  fellow  bee-keepers 
ever  observed  the  scrambling  to  get  in  ?  Gorizzuti 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  results  equal  to  ours. 

We  cannot  tell  how  intensely  interesting  we 
found  the  article  on  "Artificial  Honey  Comb" 
better  than  by  remarking  that  we  have  a  pair 
of  plates  five  or  six  inches  across  that  will  make 
impressions  which  the  bees  used  readily  as  the 
basis  for  cells. 

We  are  full  of  enthusiasm  with  the  idea  of 
being  able,  before  the  season  opens,  of  supplying 
not  only  our  hives,  but  also  our  neighbors,  with 
just  such  worked  comb  foundations  as  Mr.  Bick- 
ford  mentions  having  seen,  unless  our  editor 
should,  on  second  thought,  consider  it  unwise  to 
let  Novice  loose  with  such  a  machine. 

We  won't  touch  the  "Hive  Controversy"  for 
fear  we  might  get  a  rap  across  the  knuckles,  or 
some  worse  place.  We  really  should  be  afi'aid 
to  have  Mr.  Puckett  pick  us  to  pieces,  unless  he 
would  adhere  a  little  closer  to  the  text  and  be  a 
little  more  courteous  in  his  manner. 

We  really  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Thomas  had 
sold  his  hive  all  out  at  some  ^v/'^ce  or  other,  (we 
do  not  mean  the  revolvable  and  reversible  chap, ) 
and  had  got  ready  to  give  us  something  good,  as 
he  is  capable  of  and  used  to  do.  Please,  Mr. 
Thomas,  don't  write  about  "my  hive"  any  more. 
We  will  grant  that  if  it  be  made  shallow  it  will 
be  a  Thomas  hive  still ;  but  then  Langstroth's 
would  be  an  infringement  on  it ;  and  would  not 
Langstroth  have  to  pay  for  the  right  to  sell  hisf 
We  think  he  would,  as  we  know  he  would  never 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  others. 

"  Gallup  in  a  fix."  Is  it  possible  ?  And  who 
would  have  thought  that  Gallup  would  enjoy  all 
that  trouble,  and  wouldn't  shut  the  bees  up? 
Was  it  the  remnants  of  that  same  despotism  that 
prompted  him  to  pound  the  poor  cat  on  the  head '? 
By  the  way,  we  shall  have  to  pound  Mr.  Gallup 
on  his  (Hcn  reverend  head,  too,  if  we  do  not  hear 
from  him  more  frequently.  He  writes  for  other 
folks  and  about  things,  especially  when  they  are 
"good  for  bees,"  but  "nary"  word  for  the  old 
stand-by.  We  don't  even  know  what  great  re- 
sults he  achieved  this  last  season,  only  by  crude 
reports.  Does  he  forget  old  friends,  or  are  they 
not  as  profitable  ?  Or  does  he  want  to  be  pounded 
more?     If  so,  let's  "hit  him  hard." 

Now,  if  we  stop  as  long  as  this  at  every  article, 
we  shall  never  get  through,  so  perhaps  we  had 
better  skip  over  to  those  "Questions  for  Novice." 

Question  1st.  Yes,  since  using  the  two-story 
hive,  the  latter  plan  has  superseded  the  former. 
In  the  height  of  the  season  we  leave  the  hive  open, 
and,  as  we  do  not  give  the  bees  time  to  cap  the 
cells,  do  very  little  uncapping  ;  and  the  same  with 
smoke.  We  never  think  of  using  any  when  honey 
is  coming  in  rapidly.  Smoke  is  the  too  "much 
bother."  Later,  when  black  robbers  bother  us, 
the  surest  way  we  have  tried  is  to  operate  by 
moonlight.     Romantic,  etc.,  you  know. 

Question  4th.  Yes.  In  June  and  July  we  should 
empty  every  frame  that  had  honey  in  it,  of  course. 

Question  5th.  We  do  not  allow  any  crack  or 
crevice  for  bees  to  get  under  the  hives.  We  had 
much  trouble  by  their  clustering  under  them, 
queen  and  all  ;  and  in  one  case  they  staid  several 
days,  and  the  more  we  brushed  them  out  the 


more  they  would  go  back,  until  we  banked  saw 
dust  around  every  hive  completely. 

Question  6tii.  Yes,  we  too  get  fire  in  the  saw 
dust,  but  are  going  to  learn  to  be  careful.  Shall 
nail  a  strip  of  board  on  each  side  of  every  hive 
before  we  put  tliem  out  in  the  spring,  so  that 
each  shall  stand  on  a  sort  of  box,  bottom  up- 
ward. A  fi-iend  paints  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
and  sets  it  right  on  a  heap  of  saw  dust. 

"Top-storing  hives  behind  the  age  !"  Why, 
bless  your  soul,  our  excellent  friend  Tyro  and  a 
thousand  others,  wliat  are  we  using  but  side- 
storing  hives,  far  ahead  of  Quinby's,  Hazen's, 
Alley's,  or  anybody  else's  !  Don't  you  suppose 
our  three  tons  of  honey  from  forty-six  stocks 
was  stored  at  the  side?  Empty  all  the  honey 
out  of  any  hive,  and  don't  the  bees  store  more 
in  the  empty  frames  at  the  side  of  the  brood? 
Don't  everybody  that  writes  a  bee  book,  copied 
from  Langstroth,  say,  with  great  candor,  that 
bees  will  store  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
more  honey  in  the  body  of  the  hive  than  in 
boxes  (on  top?)  Now,  listen  all.  If  you  take 
half  of  the  combs,  brood,  and  honey,  in  a  Lang- 
stroth hive,  and  ptit  them  in  an  upper  story, 
(which  we  always  do  when  the  season  is  ready 
for  it  and  we  wish  the  bees  to  work  above, )  and 
fill  out  the  hive  with  empty  frames,  where  else 
can  the  bees  work  except  at  the  side?  If  you 
want  honey  in  the  comb,  cut  it  out  of  these  frames. 
Where  is  the  use  of  old-ftishioned  boxes  ? 

Yes,  we  too  have  cross  colonies  and  gentle 
colonies,  both  pure,  as  we  think,  and  so  they  re- 
main as  long  as  the  queen  lives.  And  we  do  not 
know  any  remedy,  unless  it  is  to  get  Gallup  to 
fix  them  oflf  all  alike  r/e/itle,  for  a  consideration. 

"  Mr.  Baldridge's  mystery  unsolved"  is  alatigh- 
able  mistake,  we  think,  from  his  not  having  read 
the  Journal  very  carefully.  The  correspondent  he 
quotes  from  only  wished  to  know  how  he  could 
get  a  frame  in  the  top  story,  when  laid  flat  on  a 
board,  to  allow  the  bees  to  repair  a  broken  comb, 
as  we  had  directed.  Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Price, 
has  certainly  stopped  revolving  in  his  Part  IV. 
wrong  side  uppermost.  We  should  advise  giving 
him  a  friendly  turn  until  he  came  right,  and 
then  fasten  him  so.  He  does  not  believe  the  Ital- 
ians "will  prove  any  more  prolific"  than  the 
black  bees.  Didn't  he  revolve  them  backward  ? 
We  have  read  all  his  articles  carefully,  and  also 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  AVe  are  not  sure 
but  his  plan  would  be  a  cheap  one  to  pioduce 
queen  cells.  We  presume  our  queens  will  be  al- 
lowed to  be  good  ones,  and  they  are  all  artificial, 
every  one.  We  do  think  that  some  queens  that 
we  have  raised  were  worthless,  because  they  were 
raised  in  a  nucleus  with  so  few  bees  that  they 
were  not  kept  warm  enough,  and  had  not  plenty 
of  food.  But  with  a  pint  of  bees,  in  warm  weather, 
we  think  our  chance  for  a  fine  qtu-en  would  be 
equal  to  any.  We  might  here  confess  that  no 
idea  of  profit  was  ever  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
destroy  a  pure  queen,  so  that  we  have  many  now 
that  were  two  years  old  last  June  ;  yet  we  can 
hardly  say  that  they  were  any  less  prolific— arti- 
ficial as  they  could  well  be,  the  way  we  ' '  tinkered' ' 
them  two  years  ago.  Yet  Mr.  Price  thinks  his 
plan  would  give  us  queens  worth  several  times 
as  much.     Well,  we  hope  so,  and  think  we  will 
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try  his  plan  a  little  at  least ;  and  should  they 
prove  so,  we  will  try  and  bear  it.  And  we  now 
tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  and  all 
others  who  are  laboring  for  our  Journal  disin- 
terestedly. 

Mr.  Alley's  and  Mr.  Hubbard's  generous  offers 
make  us  feel  as  if  we  would  like  to  give  some- 
thing too  ;  but  on  this  same  principle,  that  we 
could  not  kill  our  queens,  we  could  not  bear  to 
give  them  away,  nor  sell  them.  So  we  shall  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  directing  every  one 
who  comes  to  us  for  information  to  the  old  stan- 
dard Bee  Journal,  and  so,  Mr.  Editor,  we  enclose 
in  this  a  few,  a  very  few,  two  dollar  bills  and 
names  to  correspond  therewith.  If  we  succeed 
in  making  our  bees  do  as  well  in  1^71  as  we  did 
in  1870.  people  about  here  will  begin  to  think  it 
is  a  certain  thing,  and  that  more  of  them  can 
risk  two  dollars  each. 

Mr.  Editor,  will  you  please  to  say  to  any  who 
wonder  why  Novice  does  not  answer  their  in- 
quiries that  he  is  obliged  to  write  these  articles 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  many  of  these  in- 
quiries would  require  a  longer  article  than  this 
to  answer  them  fully. 

Now,  we  too  have  a  brilliant  conception  which 
we  are  going  to  throw  out  freely,  without  charge, 
to  a  discriminating  bee-keeping  public.  It  is  so 
near  twelve  o'clock  that  we  will  simply  give  the 
ideas  in  their  crude  state.  Those  beekeepers  who 
contemplate  making  maple  sugar  syrup  should 
simply  distribute  their  beehives,  instead  of  tap 
pails,  about  among  the  sugar  maples,  with  spiles 
arranged  so  tha,t  the  sap  drops  into  a  "Novice 
Bee-feeder"  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  go  around  with  the  mel- 
extractor  and  gather  in  honey,  which  can  be 
labeled  '-Maple  Tree  Honey."  To  any  person 
sending  us  one  jar  of  such  honey  (post  paid )  we 
will  return  deed  of  individual  right,  etc.  to  the 
above  process.  Be  very  careful  to  direct  care- 
fully and  plainly  to  Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jouraal.] 

Artificial  Combs. 


"  If  thou  hast  a  truth  to  utter,  speak,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  God." 

To  j^et  at  facts  we  must  admit  free  discussion. 
Facts  are  more  important  than  favors.  To  reach 
the  exact  value,  we  must  compare,  add,  subtract, 
till  the  actual  result  appears. 

Whoever  brings  before  the  public  a  new  article 
of  manufacture  must  expect  and  ought  to  solicit 
criticism,  till  all  the  points  are  broui^ht  out,  in- 
dependent of  theory.  To  oppose  this,  would 
seem  to  argue  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  a  thing. 

I  am  pleased  with  Mr.  Bickford's  remarks  on 
page  147  of  the  Bee  Joui-nal,  relative  to  Mr. 
Wagner's  foundation  for  combs,  as  ihey  call  out 
whatever  experience  may  have  been  had  on  the 
subject. 

Twenty-five  or  more  years  since  I  inquired  of 
a  bee-keeper  how  he  managed  to  get  the  combs 


straight  in  his  boxes,  without  guide  combs. 
They  were  scarce  with  me  that  summer.  He 
told  me  that  if  a  line  of  melted  beeswax  was 
drawn  across  the  top  of  the  box,  the  bees  would 
follow  exactly  every  line.  They  failed  to  do  so. 
I  applied  to  a  young  mechanic  to  aid  me  in 
making  a  foundation  of  wax,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
and  a  beginning  for  combs,  when  stuck  in  the 
top  of  my  surplus  boxes.  The  result  proved  a 
small  sheet— rather  too  thick,  I  think,  for  surplus 
boxes— probably  like  Mr.  Wagner's,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  neatly  made.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
bees,  and  they  finished  cells  on  them.  Not 
dreaming  that  I  had  anything  of  importance, 
nothing  further  was  done,  or  thought  of  till  after 
186),  when  a  Mr.  Steele — I  think — visited  me 
from  Jersey  city,  N.  J  ,  with  some  specimens  of 
foundations,  about  two  inches  square,  requesting 
me  to  try  them.  I  thought  them  too  small  to  be 
of  any  account,  and  told  him  if  he  would  furnish 
me  with  sheets  six  inches  square  to  fill  a  hive,  I 
would  use  them  and  report.  I  knew  by  my  first 
experiment  that  dies  for  a  large  sheet  could  be 
cheaply  made.  A  few  days  after  his  return 
home,  I  received  a  package  of  fifteen  sheets,  six 
inches  square.  The  Langstroth  frames  tliat  I 
was  then  using  were  11  by  18,  and  a  hive  held 
eight.  I  suspended  three  of  these  sheets  in  the 
top  of  a  frame,  using  five  such  frames  ;  the  other 
three  being  empty.  The  hive  was  arranged  for 
the  swarm,  by  putting  the  five  furnished  frames 
in  the  middle,  two  empty  ones  on  one  side,  and 
one  on  the  other.  A  medium  sized  swarm  was 
introduced,  with  queen's  wing  clipped  to  prevent 
it  leaving — it  was  swarming  season.  Instead  of 
commencing  labor  on  the  foundations,  whei'e  it 
would  seem  almost  compulsory  ;  they  took  the 
two  empty  frames,  next  the  side  of  the  hive,  and 
filled  them  first.  The  empty  frame  from  the 
other  side  was  then  put  with  these  two,  and  was 
also  filled  before  a  cell  was  built  on  those  foun- 
dations. The  bees  now  needed  more  cells,  and 
made  them  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  foundation 
first,  and  then  gradually  worked  upward,  making 
cells  as  marked  by  the  dies.  This  experiment 
proves*  that  when  left  to  the  bees,  they  prefer 
to  make  their  own  foundations,  even  in  a  very 
cramped  position,  when  they  had  only  four  or 
five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  And 
that  they  only  used  them  when  they  could  build 
in  no  other  available  spot.  More  than  half  the 
slieets  were  left  untouched.  They  were  never 
offered  to  the  bees  afterwards.  Was  I  right  in 
considering  them  unprofitable  ?  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  report  this,  as  no  one  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  experiment.  I  presumed 
it  had  been  tried  by  others,  with  similar  resvilts, 
else  why  have  we  heard  so  little  of  it  since?  I 
should  not  have  alluded  to  it  now,  had  not  Mr. 
Bickford's  article  been  calculated  to  raise  hopes 


*The  experiment  proves  just  nothing,  except  that  it  failed 
under  Mr  Quinby's  manipulations.  Mr.  Q.  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  for  success  in  such  a  case,  you  must  not  only  have 
a  ijood  implement,  but  also  know  just  hnw,  and  where^  and 
when  to  u«e  it.  The  most  expert  sempstress  would  make 
small  headway  in  stitching  with  the  best  sewing  machine, 
unless  instructed  how  to  use  it  ;  and  the  electric  telegraph 
itself  would  prove  to  be  a  miserable  failure  lu  the  bauds  of  aa 
untaught  Indian. — Ed. 
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that  might  only  turn  out  as  did  my  experiment.* 
Mr.  B.  judges  theoretically.  I  am  culpable, 
if  I  do  not  give  facts  when  I  have  them. 

Mr  Bickford,  speaking  of  the  foundations, 
says  that  they  cannot  break  down  by  heat,  or 
crack  by  cold  ;  nor  can  they  be  broken  in  the 
honey  extractor.  May  I  ask  of  what  they  are 
made?  M.  Qujjsbt. 

St.  Johnsvtlli'.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1871. 

*  This  caution  cornes  in  pood  season,  but  is  hardly  needed 
in  this  casp,  as  the  comb  fiuitiddtions  will  not  be  sold  or 
offered  for  bale,  till  fully  tested  — Ed. 


[t'or  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Honey  Season  in  Central  New  York. 

The  spring  of  1870  opened  with  fine  prospects 
for  bee-keep.rs,  in  our  vicinity,  who  had  any 
stocks  "left  over"  from  the  winter  of  1869 
During  that  winter,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
honey  the  previous  summer,  those  who  did  not 
feed  their  bees  lib(  rally  in  the  fall,  lost  many 
stocks,  and  some  lost  all  they  had.  My  apiary 
went  into  winter  quarters,  on  their  summer 
stands,  with  their  cotton  batting  comforters  over 
them,  twenty-seven  strong,  or  rather  twenty 
strong,  and  seven  weak,  all  in  shallow  Lang- 
stroth  hives.  All  came  through  in  good  condi- 
tion, except  that  five  colonies  were  found  to  be 
queenless  in  the  spring.  Not  a  comb  was  mouldy, 
and  very  few  dead  bees  were  found,  even  i  i  the 
weak  and  queenless  colonies.  I  built  up  all  the 
weak  and  queenless  stocks  with  brood  from  the 
stronger  ones,  so  that  several  of  them  became 
strong  enough  to  divide  later  in  the  season.  I 
used  the  extractor  only  on  the  five  queenless  colo- 
nies, ai.d  took  from  them  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  (176)  pounds  of  nice  new  honey,  be- 
fore they  all  succeeded  in  getting  laying  queens. 
The  honey  was  obtained  mainly  from  fruit  tree 
and  dandelion  blossoms,  which  yielded  honey 
more  abundantly  last  spring  than  I  ever  knew 
them  to  do  before— enabling  all  my  colonies  to 
fill  their  hives  with  brood  and  honey,  even  cast- 
ing several  swarms  as  early  as  May  19  and  20, 
some  two  weeks  before  white  clover  began  to 
bloom. 

Clover  bloomed  abundantly  and  yielded  honey 
freely  until  about  July  1st,  enabling  some  stocks 
to  store  in  boxes  eighty  to  n  nety  pounds  of 
beautiful  honey.  From  this  date  the  supply  of 
honey  gradually  lessened,  in  consequence  of  the 
drought,  and  ceased  entirely  July  14  and  15. 
No  box  honey  was  made  after  that,  except  that 
a  few  cells  of  ready  made  comb  were  filled  with 
buckwheat  honey— not  five  pounds  in  all  my 
hives  together,  and  this  exclusively  in  hives  of 
black  bees ;  the  Italians  and  hybrids  mean- 
while gathering  small  quantities  of  light  colored 
honey. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  my  apiary,  this  sea- 
son, was  the  unequal  labor  performed  by  differ- 
ent colonies,  although  seemingly  in  precisely 
similar  condition  in  the  spring ;  some  colonies 
yielding  as  above  stated  from  eighty  to  ninety 
pounds,  and  others  none  at  all.  The  two  colo- 
nies yielding  the  most  surplus  had  black  queens 
that  had  mated  with  Italian  drones,   and  were 


each  three  years  old.  These  two  did  not  swarm, 
although  full  of  bees  all  the  summer.  From  one 
of  them,  however,  I  made  an  artificial  swarm 
quite  late  in  the  season,  by  removal  and  giving 
the  new  swai"m  a  fertile  queen  and  two  or  three 
o'.d  combs.  Both  of  these  colonies  are  now  in  as 
good  condition  as  the  other  that  was  not  removed . 
The  next  best  yield  was  from  a  pure  black  col- 
ony that  made  about  70  pounds  of  box  honey, 
cast  an  immense  swarm,  and  afterwards  two 
small  ones,  which,  put  together,  made  a  respect- 
able colony.  The  first  swarm  from  this  old 
colony  filled  its  hive  and  gave  about  forty  pounds 
of  surplus  honey,  which  was  more  than  any  other 
new  swarm  gave,  although  several  hybrid  swarms 
were  cast  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  Observa- 
tion te.iches  me  that  the  very  earliest  swarms  do 
not  accomjilish  so  much  as  those  that  come  off 
a  little  later,  for  the  reason  probably  that  the 
later  ones  are  generally  larger.  I  had  only  one 
pure  Italian  colony,  and  used  its  brood  freely  for 
raising  queens,  and  can  not,  therefore,  say  how 
much  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  left  to  it- 
self, as  others  were.  Its  queen  seemed  very 
prolific,  however. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  the  season,  in 
consequence  of  its  sudden  close,  notwithstand- 
ing its  promising  opening,  has  been  only  a 
moderate  one  in  this  vicinity.  I  obtained  in  all 
about  eight  hundred  (800)  pounds  of  honey, 
selling  it  at  various  prices,  at  a  total  of  fully  three 
hundred  (800)  dollars— some  of  it  (;i50tbs^  as 
high  as  fifty  cents  a  iiound,  box  and  all.  This 
consisted  of  selected  boxes,  weighing  8^ft)s  per 
box,  gross,  containing  a  single  comb  built  in 
boxes  ?^  inches  wide,  10^^  inches  long,  and  4^ 
inches  high,  with  glass  sides.  The  dealer  who 
bought  it  wanted  to  know  if  fifty  cents  per  pound 
was  not  high  for  honey  !  I  told  him,  to  be  sure 
it  was  for  some  honey,  but  I  thought  the  style  in 
which  this  was  jiut  up  I  had  a  sample  with  me) 
made  it  worth  all  I  asked  for  it.  He  finally 
thought  so  too,  and  ordered  it  sent  on.  The 
style  of  honey  makes  half  its  value  in  market, 
and  I  have  observed  it  to  be  a  general  rule  that 
the  more  you  ask  for  any  article  you  have  to  sell, 
the  more  desirable  it  seems  to  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  purchaser,  especially  if  he  has  plenty  of 
money.  Let  us  keep  up  the  price  of  honey.  I 
think  we  ought  to  ask  as  much  for  nice  extracted 
honey  as  for  box  honey,  perhaps  a  little  more, 
for  it  is  certainly  nicer  for  use.  If  we  otter  it  for 
less,  consumers  will  think  it  not  so  good.  I  sold 
some  nice  quart  jars  of  extracted  honey  this 
summer  for  $1..50  each  That  was  all  I  dared 
ask  ;  still  my  grocer  who  sold  it  inquired  after- 
wards if  I  had  any  more  of  tJtat  honey  hi  bottles, 
and  seemed  disappointed  when  I  was  ol)liged  to 
answer  no  R.  Bickford. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.    Y.,  Nov.  22,  1870. 


Of  the  many  kinds  of  honey  noticed  by  travel- 
ers and  naturalists,  the  green  kind  furnished  to 
Western  India  by  the  Island  of  Ri'union,  the 
produce  of  an  Apis  indigenous  to  Madagascar, 
but  which  has  been  naturalized  in  the  French 
island  and  also  in  the  Mauritius,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable. 
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[For  the  American  Bee    Journal.] 

Bee  Season  at  Birmingham,  Iowa. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Here  is  a  short  statement  of 
the  bee  season  here.  We  had  a  heavy  frost 
about  the  last  of  March  that  injured  and  nearly 
destroyed  fruit  blossoms  of  all  kinds,  though 
some  bloom  appeared  from  which  the  bees  ob- 
tained honey  enough  to  breed  quite  rapidly. 
White  clover  bloomed  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
some  what  earlier  than  visual,  but  gave  no  more 
honey  than  the  fruit  blossoms.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  basswood  blossomed,  and  gave  a 
good  supply  of  honey  At  the  same  time  we 
had  a  partial  honey  dew ;  that  is,  the  leaves  of 
some  trees  were  covered  with  it  while  others  had 
none.  My,  bees  did  not  touch  this  honey  dew 
till  the  supply  of  basswood  honey  was  exhausted. 
Then  they  worked  on  it  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  collecting  at  an  average  about  three 
pounds  a  day.  We  had  no  supply  of  honey  from 
other  sources  till  about  the  15th  of  September, 
wlien,  for  a  week,  honey  was  obtained  from  late 
buckwheat  and  fall  flowers— a  strong  stock  ob- 
taining, from  this  latter  source,  about  forty 
pounds,  or  quite  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air.  That  closes  the 
season,  and  I  would  say  it  was  an  unfavorable 
one  for  bees  in  this  locality.  There  was  nearly 
no  rain  here  from  the  time  spring  opened  till 
the  first  week  in  August,  except  a  little  shower 
or  two,  scarcely  enough  to  wet  the  ground  an 
inch  in  depth. 

Improved  bee-keeping  is  making  rapid  strides 
here.  Langstroth  hives,  honey  extractors,  and 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  are  all  the  go  now. 
Best  of  all,  many  intelligent  farmers  of  this 
neighborhood  have  come  to  see  my  bees  and  my 
honey  machine,  the  last  season,  and  are  taking 
a  decided  interest  in  bee-keeping.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  succeed  at  bee-keeping  as 
well  as  at  farming  ;  and  if  they  do,  old  Jeffer- 
son county  will  be  flowing  with  honey  in  a  short 
time,  as  it  is  now  with  cattle,  hogs,  wheat, 
corn,  &c. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  what  my  bees  have 
done.  An  increase  at  the  rate  of  eleven  new 
stocks  to  fourteen  old  ones  wintered.  Average 
yield  of  honey  per  stock  wintered  last  season, 
seventy-three  (73)  pounds.  My  best  colony  gave 
me  one  hundred  and  thirty  (180)  pounds  surplus, 
and  two  swarms.  My  poorest  gave  twenty  (20) 
pounds  surplus  (strained),  and  no  swarm. 

An  artificial  swarm,  made  on  the  1 5th  of  June, 
gave  me  one  hundred  and  three  (103)  pounds 
surplus,  not  strained.  I  put  it  in  a  two-story 
Langstroth  hive,  with  frames  and  empty  combs. 

All  that  I  want  is  a  place  to  sell  my  honey- 
where  I  can  get  the  money  for  it,  say  twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  strained  honey. 
Of  course  I  will  warrant  it  as  represented,  and  my 
warrant  is  good  for  something  too.  If  our  bee 
friends  will  find  me  a  market  at  the  above  rates, 
I  think  I  would  produce  1,500  or  2,000  pounds 
next  season  ;  but  till  I  find  such  a  market,  I 
must  lag  behind.  Strained  honey  sold  this 
season  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,   trade. 

Birmingham,   Iowa.  John  Locke. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Season  in  Northern  Iowa. 


Our  honey  season,  or  season  for  bees,  from  the 
time  spring  opened  up  to  the  first  of  July,  could 
not  have  been  better,  yet  we  have  not  the  white 
clover  in  sufficient  quantity  to  get  much  surplus 
from  it.  Our  main  dependence  for  surplus  in 
summer,  is  the  basswood.  This  season  it 
blossomed  early  in  June,  and  yielded  honey  for 
sixteen  days  in  succession,  and  in  immense 
quantities.  July  was  excessively  dry,  and  part 
of  the  time  furnished  no  honey  whatever.  In 
August  we  had  honey  dew  three  weeks  in  succes- 
sion, yet  the  weather  was  so  excessively  dry  that 
the  bees  could  only  gather  from  daybreak  until 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  then  from  an  hour 
before  dark  they  would  work  on  it  again  till  it 
grew  so  dark  that  many  of  them  could  not  see 
to  get  back  to  their  hives  This  supply  started 
tliem  to  breeding  so  rajiidly  that  when  the  fall 
rains  came  on  we  had  excellent  honey  harvest 
again  tli rough  September ;  and  now  those  bee- 
keepers who  had  no  honey  extractor,  have,  as  a 
rule,  too  much  honej'^  and  too  few  bees  for  profit, 
unle.ss  they  get  rid  of  some  of  that  surplus  in  the 
spring.  Their  queens  will  be  restricted  in  their 
breeding,  and  their  stocks  will  not  do  as  Avell  as 
they  would  with  less  honey.  My  bees  consumed 
all  their  honey  dew  honey  in  rearing  brood  ;  yet 
in  some  localities  considerable  quantities  were 
stored.  I  saw  some  extracted  honey  dew  honey 
in  a  neighboring  county.  It  was  as  black  as  ink, 
and  black  ink  at  that.  I  should  think  it  would 
not  be  good  for  winter  food  for  bees. 

The  honey  extractor  is  a  great  institution  ;  for 
we  can  now  extract  inferior  honey,  and  save  it 
to  feed  in  summer  or  spring  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  can  manufacture  it  into  beey,  and  have  those 
bees  on  hand  to  gather  a  better  quality. 

Elisha  Gallup. 

Jan.  6,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Wanted, 
By  a  Eeader  of  the  Journal. 


Plain  directions  for  making  a  non-patented 
honey  extractor.  I  have  no  objections  to  buying 
of  those  that  manufacture  eitlier  patented  or 
non-patented  machines  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  pay 
freight  on  them,  five  hundred  or  one  thousand 
miles,  when  we  have  mechanics  and  material 
close  at  hand. 

E.  S.  Fowler. 

St^°  Pretty  full  directions  are  given  in  the 
back  volumes  of  the  Journal. 


The  investigation  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
leads  directly  to  the  stepsof  the  altar  of  religion, 
and  there  we  find  the  study  of  the  works  con- 
firmed by  the  precepts  of  the  Word,  both  incul- 
cating, humble  reverence  and  fervent  love. — 
Shuckard. 


1871.] 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  during  Drouth  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Editor. — With  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  t^ive  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a  brief 
history  of  my  summer  operations.  The  last 
season  was  an  unusually  unfavorable  one,  owing 
to  the  long  continued  drouth  that  prevailed  in 
this  section  of  country.  It  did  not  rain  here 
from  the  1st  of  April  until  the  13th  of  July.  On 
the  20th  of  June  there  was  not  a  clover  blossom 
nor  any  other  flower  to  be  seen.  It  was  dry 
enough  to  burn,  and  as  I  do  not  live  within  six 
miles  of  timber  land,  I  must  say  that  I  did  well 
for  a  beginner.  It  must  be  i-emembered  that  the 
weather  was  so  dry  and  hot  that  the  bees  could 
not  breed,  and  there  were  consequently  very  few 
swarms  in  any  part  of  this  section.  I  made  five 
artificial  swarms,  thus  making  the  whole  number 
of  my  stocks  forty-five.  Befoi-e  the  1st  of  August 
I  got  two  hundred  pounds  of  clover  honey,  and 
in  August  and  September  I  got  twenty-eight 
hundred  pounds — twenty-three  hundred  pounds 
of  box  honey,  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey. 

My  buckwheat  seed  lay  in  the  ground  five  weeks 
before  it  came  up.  It  and  my  Alsike  clover 
came  into  bloom  in  September,  and  the  bees 
made  a  good  deal  of  honey  from  these  sources. 

There  is  a  bee-man  living  twenty  miles  west 
of  me,  whom  I  saw  three  weeks  ago.  He  has 
not  any  artificial  pasture,  and  says  he  did  not 
get  one  pound  of  honey.  He  is  afraid  his  bees 
will  starve  this  winter,  for  they  did  not  gather 
enough  to  winter  on. 

When  I  commenced  the  bee  business,  I  argued 
that  if  bees  could  do  well  on  natural  pasturage, 
they  certainly  could  do  better  on  well  preijared 
artificial  pasture,  and  I  think  no  apiarian  can 
gain  the  liighest  point  of  success  in  bee  culture, 
unless  he  has  plenty  of  artificial  pasture  for  his 
stocks.  My  greatest  difliculty  is  to  winter  my 
bees  well.  It  is  in  fact  my  only  trouble.  With 
best  wishes  for  the  Bee  Journal  and  its  readers, 
I  am,  &c.  R.  Miller. 

Bochelle,  Illinois. 


[For  the  American  Bee  JournaL] 

Partial  Success. 

Friend  Wagner,  when  I  commenced  my  ex- 
periments in  bee-keeping  in  1860,  it  was  with  a 
conviction  that  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of 
surplus  might  be  secured  from  one  hive.  This 
was  about  the  height  of  my  anticipations. 
Within  three  years  I  secured  this  result. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  in  my  continued 
experiments,  I  made  some  important  improve- 
ments in  my  hive,  as  I  imagined,  and  in  1867 
secured  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  (174) 
pounds  in  one  hive.  In  1870,  the  past  season,  I 
have  secured  two  hundred  (200)  pounds  from  one 
hive — almost  the  whole  of  it  from  white  clover. 
I  think  they  have  in  the  breeding  department  of 
their  hive  ample  stores  for  the  winter. 

Although  I  think  this  is  doing  well — tolerably 
well — in   rather  a  poor   section  of  country  for 


honey,  for  my  neighbor  near  by,  secured  in  old 
fashioned  hives,  but  one  box  full  ;  and  others  in 
the  vicinity  have  very  ordinary  returns  in  surplus 
honey ;  yet  I  am  obliged  to  consider  this  as  only 
purtial  success. 

It  is  suggestive  of  improvements  ;  and  I  am 
now  inclined,  after  having  passed  four  score 
years,  to  try  for  three  liundred  (300)  pounds 
from  one  hive,  if  a  few  years  more  are  added  to 
my  four  score  years  already  granted. 

My  experiments  thus  far  have  resulted  in  cer- 
tain conclusions,  which  I  regard  as  important  to 
the  greatest  success. 

1.  A  colony  of  bees  in  a  hive  giving  room  for 
storing  all  the  honey  gathered  by  the  whole 
colony  for  the  season,  will  not  throw  out  a  swarm 
unless  from  extreme  heat,  the  pi'esence  of  ene- 
mies, or  when,  from  other  cause,  the  dwelling 
becomes  objectionable. 

2.  A  colony  in  a  non-swarming  hive,  which  has 
no  disposition  to  swarm,  will  secure  a  much 
larger  amount  of  surplus,  than  a  colony  in  the 
same  class  of  hive,  which  casts  swarms,  or  has 
the  disposition  to  swarm.  As  to  the  amount  of 
honey,  we  refer  to  the  100,  174  and  200  pounds 
already  mentioned.  In  the  past  season  I  have 
had  from  five  colonies  of  non-swarmers  629  lbs. 
In  1868,  fnmi  two  hives,  one  105  lbs.  and  an- 
other 147  lbs.  In  this  season,  I  had  fifteen  colo- 
nies in  the  same  class  of  large  hives  as  those  that 
gave  629  lbs.,  each  of  which  fifteen  gave  swarms. 
Wishing  to  secure  new  swarms  for  an  experi- 
ment, I  shaded  but  a  small  part  of  my  hives  the 
past  season.  The  result  was,  that  fifteen  of  my 
twenty  colonies  gave  swarms.  The  fifteen  old 
colonies  with  their  fifteen  new  swarms,  gave 
four  hundred  and  fifty-four  (454)  pounds  of  sur- 
plus ;  629  lbs.  from  the  non-swarmers,  to  454  lbs. 
of  surplus  from  fifteen  swarmers  and  their 
swarms.  The  average  from  the  hives  that  gave 
no  swarms,  is  126  lbs.  nearly.  The  average  of 
the  fifteen  that  gave  swarms,  including  the  sur- 
plus given  by  their  swarm.s,  is  SO^-  lbs. 

3.  Colonies  in  hives  of  2000  cubic  inches,  with 
only  small  boxes  upon  the  top,  that  give  swarms, 
will  not,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  average 
half  as  much  surplus  per  colony,  as  colonies  in 
the  large  hives.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
they  have  not  averaged  one-fourth  as  much. 
Mr.  Quinby,  in  his  work,  estimates  the  average 
at  $2,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  be  eight  ])ounds.  At  twenty  cents  it 
would  be  ten  pounds. 

4.  Every  farmer  and  horticulturist,  in  gather- 
ing his  harvest  of  grain  or  fruits,  desires  to 
expend  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  possible  in  the 
cost  of  gathering.  How  does  this  principle  apply 
to  the  case  as  before  stated  ?  Every  colony  of 
bees,  old  colony  or  new  swarm,  will  require 
sixty  pounds  of  honey  for  consumption  in  the 
breeding  season  and  in  wintering.  At  ten  pounds 
per  colony,  it  will  require  sixty-three  old,  and 
their  say  sixty- two  new  colonies.  For  their 
breeding  and  wintering  7,500  lbs.  will  be  re- 
quired ;  and  they  give  in  surplus  629  lbs  It  will 
be  seen  then,  tliat  by  this  system,  in  this  small 
hive,  the  keeper  secures  one-thirteenth  of  his 
product,  and  his  harvesters  consume  twelve-thir- 
teenths.    To  secuie  629  lbs.  by  the  large  hives 
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that  swarmed,  will  require  twenty-one  old  colo- 
nies, and  twenty-one  new  swarms,  nearly. 
Forty-two  colonies  old  and  new,  will  require  for 
breeding:  and  wintering,  2,520  lbs.  They  give  in  j 
surplus  G29  lbs.  They  consume  four-fifths  of  the 
product  of  the  field,  and  give  the  bee-keeper  one- 
fifth  in  surplus  Five  colonies  that  give  no 
swarm,  give  629  lbs.  in  surplus.  Five  times 
sixty  is  300  lbs.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  field  is  consumed  by  the  bees,  .ind 
629  lbs.,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  product 
of  the  field,  is  given  in  surplus  to  the  keeper. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  I  prefer  two-thirds  of 
the  product  of  the  honey  in  the  flowers  spread 
around  me,  to  one-thirteenth  of  it.  Those  who 
are  satisfied  with  one-thirteenth  can  continue 
the  old  systen  and  small  hives.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  125  colonies  of  non-swarmers 
could  find  summer  and  winter's  supply  for  them- 
selves, and  give  an  average  of  126  lbs.  each,  in  a 
field  where  125  swarms  are  sustained,  and  secure 
ten  pounds  each.  125  non-swarmers  would  re- 
quire a  field  furnishing  28,250  lbs.  of  honey,and 
125  swarmers  but  8,126  lbs.  Sixty-three  old 
colonies  and  sixty-two  new  swarms,  in  small 
hives, would  require  only  8,126  lbs.  Forty-three 
colonies  of  non-swarmers  would  gather  the  field, 
giving  5,546  lbs.  in  surplus,  instead  of  626  lbs., 
supposing  they  did  as  well  as  my  five  have  done 
this  year.  But  alarm  at  the  expense  deters 
many  in  the  pursuit.  Let  us  look  at  this  subject 
one  moment.  Ten  swarmers  at  ten  pounds  each 
will  give  one  hundred  pounds  of  surplus.  The 
ten  colonies  will  cost,  at  $5  each  .     .     .     $50  00 

10  hives  at  |1  each 10  00 

Amount  of  outlay $00  00 

Interest  on  $60 §  4  20 

Hives  lasting  ten  years,  one-twentieth  .         50 
Bees  may  avei-age  four  years  in  swarm- 
ing hives,  per  hive, 12  50 

Cost  of  100  lbs.  in  swarming  hives      .     $17  20 
Cost  per  pound  17.2  cents. 
In  addition  to  all,  the  care  of  ten  colonies  of 
bees. 
One    non-swarming    hive   will    cost    without 

boxes $6  00 

One  colony  of  bees 5  00 

Amount  of  outlay $11  00 

One-twentieth  cost  of  hive       ....  $00  liO 
One-fourth  cost  of  swarm    ....  1  25 

Interest  on  outlay 77 

Cost  of  126  lbs.  of  honey,  in  non-swarm- 
ing hive $2  32 

Cost  per  pound  1  cent  8^  mills,  nearly  ;  or  we 
may  say  two  cents  per  pound,  against  17  cents 
in  the  swarmer  hive. 

5.  The  care  taken  and  expense  incurred  in 
the  use  of  the  two  classes  of  hives  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  expense  of  twelve  swarmer 
hives  must  exceed  that  of  one  non-swarmer  hive, 
and  one  swarm  of  bees.  The  expense  must 
nearly  equal  twelve  to  one.  If  we  reckon  the 
expense  of  time  and  new  hives,  it  would  pro- 


bably be  twenty  to  one.  A  farmer  with  a  hive 
of  bees  in  a  shaded  retired  place,  that  would 
require  little  care  and  attention,  except  to  put 
the  surplus  boxes  in  place  in  April  and  remove 
them  when  filled,  supplying  empty  boxes  in  place 
of  the  full  ones,  securing  from  100  to  200  pounds 
of  surplus  annually,  would  find  this  very  differ- 
ent from  managing  his  swarmers  until  they 
increased  to  overstocking  his  field,  and  a  large 
portion,  and  sometimes  all  of  them,  perish  from 
starvation.  But  I  did  not  commence  to  write  a 
volume. 

I  will  add,  my  success  has  been  partiah  When 
I  reach  a  point  wliere,  by  the  construction  of 
my  hive  I  can  perfectly  contiol  their  increase, 
having  them  swarm  or  not,  as  I  wish,  without 
confining  the  queen,  or  searching  for  and  cutting 
out  queen  cells,  or  practising  any  violence  upon 
the  colony,  and  secure  an  average  all  thi'ough  of 
125  lbs.  of  surplus,  if  some  of  them  have  to  go  as 
high  as  three  hundred  pounds,  I  think  I  will  call 
it  satisfactory,  if  only  partial  success. 

If  any  one  wishes  for  further  information.  I 
will  send  a  circular  on  receipt  of  their  address 
and  post  ofiice  stamp. 

Jasper  Hazen. 

Albany,  N.  T. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Few  Year,  1871. 


Dear  Bee  .Journal  :— It  is  customary  for 
bee-keepers  to  relate  in  the  Journal  their  experi- 
ence, success  or  failui-e  ;  yet  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  foolishness  in  stating  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do  in  the  year  1871.  Possibly  some  one 
may  give  nae  a  useful  hint,  or  better  light  and 
knowledge,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after.  The 
year  1870  has  given  me  a  start  with  frame  hives, 
of  which  I  have  four  different  kinds.  Three  of 
them  I  will  reject,  and  stick  to  the  one  described 
in  my  last  article  on  page  84  of  the  current  vol- 
ume. The  frame  represented  on  said  page  has  a 
fault ;  the  iron  pin  must  be  used  as  a  nail  to 
nail  the  two  sticks  together  near  the  top. 

Some  years  ago  I  intended  to  make  an  apiary, 
100  feet  long  in  a  straight  row  ;  but  some  experi- 
enced bee-keeper  dissuaded  me,  saying  it  was 
against  progress.  Accordingly,  I  placed  my 
hives,  forty-five  in  number,  in  the  open  air,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  represented  a  minia- 
ture village,  with  a  large  Quinby  hive  in  the 
middle,  with  a  box  hive  thereon,  and  a  small 
nucleus  hive  on  top.  chui'ch  steeple  fashion.  One- 
half  of  them  are  common  bee  gums,  the  other 
half  are  frame  hives.  My  honey  machine  stands 
in  a  room  in  the  house,  and  the  bee  yard  is  very 
near,  so  that  distance  produces  no  inconvenience 
in  the  honey  operations.  I  begin  by  taking  off 
the  honey  board,  then  loosen  the  frames,  taking 
them  out  one  by  one,  shaking  off  the  bees,  re- 
placing three  or  four  empty  ones  instead.  All 
this  is  the  work  of  a  very  few  minutes.  In  the 
beginning  all  goes  smoothly ;  but  after  some 
days,  the  robbers  become  so  troublesome,  that 
the  matter  grows  to  be  quite  serious.  I  think 
this  is  the  best  robbing  school  ever  invented. 
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Whenever  I  place  a  frame  in,  I  have  to  brush 
some  robbers  off,  and  they  follow  me  every- 
where, and  prove,  in  truth,  demoralizing,  as 
Novice  says. 

I  intend  to  return  to  my  original  idea,  of  con- 
structing an  apiary  in  a  straight  row.  With 
this  view,  I  have  built  a  stone  foundation,  120 
feet  long  and  one  foot  high.  On  this  I  propose 
to  erect  an  apiary,  120  feet  long  by  eight  feet 
high,  and  portioned  off  into  ten  or  twelve  divi- 
sions. The  whole  structure  to  be  surrounded 
with  boards,  fore  and  aft,  and  covered  with  a 
shingle  roof.  The  planks  witliin  the  south  side 
part,  will  be  nailed  as  low  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  hives,  in  such  a  manner  that  none  can  be 
stolen.  The  ten  divisions  will  be  painted  with 
different  colors,  so  that  the  bees  may  easily 
recognize,  at  a  long  distance,  the  division  in 
which  their  proper  hives  stand.  The  fronts  of 
all  the  hives  will  also  be  painted  of  different 
colors.  Before  the  hives  a  row  of  boards  will  be 
])laced,  standing  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  sepa- 
rated by  partition  board  four  feet  long,  the 
whole  filled  with  saw  dust.  Tlie  whole  structure 
will  have  an  appearance  of  a  row  of  Quinby 
([uoen-yards.  Tliis  may  serve  for  queen-yards 
;ind  other  purposes.  Behind  the  hives,  during 
the  cold  spring  weather,  a  row  of  broad  boards 
will  be  placed  erect.  The  space  between  the 
boards  and  the  hives  will  be  filled  with  chaff  or 
other  warm  stuff;  and  the  hives  also  covered 
four  inches  deep.  At  one  end  stands  my  new 
bee-house,  wherein  my  hives  are  now  in  winter 
quarters.  My  bee-house  is  entirely  above  ground, 
and  is  provided  with  a  window  the  full  height 
of  the  apiary.  Therein  will  stand  my  honey 
machine  for  my  season's  operations.  A  railway 
provided  with  a  car  and  a  box  containing  fifty 
frames,  is  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the  apiary, 
from  the  side  of  the  bee-house.  On  the  box 
hangs  a  small  broom  brush  for  brushing  off  bees, 
and  a  small  lever  for  lifting  frames,  if  necessary. 
Several  small  windows,  provided  with  shutters, 
will  be  situated  on  the  south  side,  to  admit 
plenty  of  light,  and,  by  means  of  the  shutters, 
any  amount  of  darkness  will  be  at  command. 
At  some  point  near  a  window  will  be  placed  a 
desk,  supplied  with  writing  materials,  memo- 
i-andum  book,  bee-cap,  queen-cages,  and  other 
items.  In  the  spring  I  intend  to  feed  my  bees 
in  conical  bee-feeders,  without  top  or  bottom, 
three  inches  high,  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  zinc.  These  will  be  sunk  in  a  suitable 
hole  in  the  honey-board,  with  a  piece  of  muslin 
or  other  stuff.  Every  evening  each  hive  will 
receive  from  a  suitable  can,  half  a  glass  of  warm 
maple  sap,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  best 
sugar.  The  feeders  will  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  board  or  a  block,  to  shut  tight. 

In  future  my  hives  will  all  be  of  one  pattern, 
containing  twelve  frames,  one  foot  square,  and 
so  constructed  that  two  can  be  used  together, 
one  being  set  on  top  of  the  other  ;  and  the  hives 
])rovided  with  two  fly  holes  if  necessary.  As  I 
have  them  arranged,  the  frames  will  all  hang  at 
proper  distance.  I  use  no  cap  to  my  hives,  but 
only  a  honey-board  with  a  flange  all  around. 
The  bottom  board  I  intend  to  nail  fast,  usim,' 
half  inch  boards,    so  that  it  will  fit  snug  all 


round.  The  weight  of  each  hive  is  marked  on 
it  with  oil  paint  ;  also  its  proper  designating 
number  in  large  figures. 

I  know  some  will  object  to  my  hives  standing 
all  in  a  straight  row,  because  of  the  danger  of  a 
loss  of  queens.  To  this  I  reply,  that  every 
fertile  queen  ought  to  have  portions  of  her  wings 
clipped  ;  and  new  queens  ought  to  be  raised  by, 
or  rather  bought  of  a  reliable  queen  breeder. 
Natural  swarming,  too,  ought  to  cease,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  movable  frames.  The  objec- 
tion against  my  bottom  boards  being  nailed 
tight.  1  will  answer  by  remarking,  that  a  bee- 
keeper ought  to  winter  his  bees  in  such  perfec- 
tion, that  not  a  gill-glassful  of  dead  bees  can  be 
found  in  any  hive  in  the  spring ;  and  if  so 
wintered,  the  bees  will  make  short  work  in 
clean.sing  the  hive.  When  the  bottom  board  is 
nailed  on  the  hive,  it  is  easy  to  weigh  and  trar  s- 
port,  if  it  happens  that  the  owner  wishes  to 
remove  a  hive  to  a  different  or  preferable  loca- 
tion. If  it  becomes  necessary  or  desirable  to 
clean  a  hive  the  frames  can  be  taten  out,  placed 
in  an  empty  one,  and  so  on. 

I  regret  much  to  see  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Davis  Queen  Nursery; 
and  wish  we  had  further  comments  on  this 
topic. 

Friend  Dadant  has  got  the  same  trouble  with 
the  Price  hive  that  I  have  had.  The  hive  may 
be,  in  all  respects,  a  good  wintering  hive  out 
doors  ;  but  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  improvement 
on  hives  generally.  When  a  man  has  made 
quite  a  number  of  hives  of  any  description,  it  is 
an  item  of  no  small  consequence,  if  he  finds 
they  do  not  answer,  to  break  down  the  whole 
lot,  and  begin  anew  with  some  other  form. 
Hence  these  regretful  contradictions  and  dis- 
couraging representations. 

J.    DUFFELER. 

Bosseau,  Wii. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Honey  Extractor.    Its  Use  and  Value. 


I  commenced  using  the  honey  extractor  in 
earnest  when  the  basswood  commenced  blossom- 
ing, but  used  it  only  on  such  stocks  as  were  not 
in  condition  to  stoie  in  boxes.  All  those  that 
were  in  condition  to  store  in  boxes  were  set  to 
work,  and  not  meddled  with,  so  far  as  the  extrac- 
tor was  concerned.  Thus  you  will  see  that  my 
extracted  honey  was  obtained  from  stocks  from 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  obtained  no 
surplus.  And  as  it  was  my  first  season  I  was 
very  badly  deceived,  for  at  no  time  did  I  have 
vessels  on  hand  at  once  to  contain  over  one-half 
of  the  honey  I  ought  to  have  extracted  per  day. 
Our  immense  yield  from  basswood  blossoms 
lasted  sixteen  days  ;  and  here  I  will  remark  that 
I  obtained  as  much  surplus  with  the  extractor  in 
three  days  from  my  poorest  stocks,  or  stocks  that 
were  not  in  condition  to  store  in  boxes,  as  I  did 
in  three  weeks  from  my  best  stocks  where  they 
had  the  comb  to  build  and  store  in  boxes.  I  am 
aware  that  this  looks  like  a  large  story  ;  but  my 
bees  completely  knocked  me  off  my  pins,  for  I 
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had  made  no  such  calculations.  Of  course  I  had 
Novice's  report  of  what  he  had  done,  but  could 
not  realize  the  truth  until  I  had  an  actual  test  ; 
and  that  test  beat  me  all  hoHow.  Hereafter  I 
shall  have  a  number  of  casks  on  liand,  and  would 
advise  others  to  do  the  same  ;  and  then  each  can 
judge  how  many  cans  or  glass  jars  will  be  wanted, 
and  can  fill  them  at  leisure.  And  when  we  slii]) 
to  long  distances,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  ship 
in  barrels,  and  allow  the  retailer  to  can  to  sviit 
his  customers. 

To  say  that  extracted  honey  will  not  sell  is  all 
a  mistake  ;  at  least  that  is  my  experience.  I 
have  sold  all  ray  extracted  honey,  in  cans,  at 
three  pounds  to  the  dollar,  and  by  the  pailful  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ;  and  box  honey  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents— the  canned  honey 
going  the  fastest.  But  this  would  not  be  a  fair 
test  in  large  quantities,  if  shipped  to  a  distant 
market.  I  kept  no  precise  account  of  the  amount 
of  honey  obtained  this  season,  but  I  sold  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  in  the  first  week  in  July, 
before  I  had  any  box  honey  made. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  answer  Mr.  Henderson's 
inquiries,  made  in  the  December  number,  page 
135.  Fii'st,  I  used  the  Peabody  extractor,  price 
fifteen  dollars,  including  two  honey  knives.  It 
worked  satisfactorily,  but  I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
best,  as  I  have  used  no  other.  Second,  during 
the  yield  of  basswood  honey,  it  ought  to  have 
been  extracted  at  least  every  otlier  day,  and  in 
some  cases  every  day.  It  was  only  partially 
capped.  Third,  the  weather  was  extiemely  dry 
and  hot,  and  all  the  honey  deposited  in  the  cells 
by  the  Italians  was  very  thick,  so  much  so  that 
it  candied  or  grained  in  self-sealing  cans.  As  it 
run  out  of  the  extractor  into  pans  it  would  pile 
up  similar  to  thick  molasses  in  cold  weather. 
Fourth,  the  honey  was  so  thick,  as  made  by  the 
Italians,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  extract  it 
without  throwing  out  all  the  unsealed  bi'ood,  or 
displacing  it  in  the  cells.  My  hive  being  an 
oblong  one,  I  could  use  combs  from  the  sides  not 
having  brood  in  the  cells  ;  and  I  think  that  here- 
after I  shall  use  some  with  sixteen  frames  in- 
stead of  twelve,  purposely  for  the  extractor,  in 
place  of  a  two-story  hive. 

I  had  two  pure  black  stocks,  and  could  extract 
the  honey  only  every  third  day;  and  then  it  w.is 
thin  and  watery,  and  when  kept  by  itself,  it 
would  shortly  become  sour.  I  could  extract  all 
the  honey  from  these  combs  without  disturbing 
unsealed  brood  in  the  least. 

Fifth,  during  the  yield  of  basswood  honey 
there  was  no  trouble  from  robbers.  I  used  the 
extractor  in  the  front  yard,  and  no  bees  would 
meddle  with  the  honey.  Even  the  crossest 
hybrids  could  be  handled  with  impunity,  with 
the  use  of  smoke.  All  were  completely  gorged 
for  the  sixteen  days. 

The  machine  extracts  the  honey  so  clean  that 
none  drips  from  the  comb.  When  honey  is  not 
so  abundant  the  machine  must  be  used  in  a  close 
room.  Then,  with  co  nmon  caution,  there  is  no 
danger  of  robbers. 

I  have  lived  liere  five  seasons,  and,  with  one 
exception,  have  found  September  an  excellent 
honey  month.  But  bees  are  very  reluctant  to 
build  comb  at  that  season,  as  the  nights  are  quite 


cool.  Yet  they  will  store  large  quantities  of 
honey  if  empty  comb  is  furnished  them.  We 
raise  very  little  buckwheat  here.  The  honey 
gathered  from  it  is  dark-colored,  but  has  a 
pleasant  flavor.  Our  fall  honey  is  gathered  from 
golden  rod,  asters,  thistles,  and  other  wild 
flowers.  Some  of  my  stocks  from  which  I  ex- 
tracted all  the  honey  in  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, filled  their  hives  completely  full  of  ex- 
cellent honey  for  wintering  purposes. 

Many  correspondents  have  written  to  me  that 
their  blacks  and  hybrids  beat  the  pure  Italians 
in  storing  box  honey.  This  is  very  easily 
accounted  for ;  and  still  I  say  the  Italians  have 
given  three  times  the  amount  of  extracted  honey 
that  the  blacks  have  made  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  Italians  are  bound  to  store  honey 
in  such  a  season  as  the  past,  even  if  they  stop 
the  queen  entirely  from  breeding.  And  here  is 
where  the  apiarian  must  use  his  exti'actor,  even 
if  he  wants  the  most  box  honey. 

Elisha  Gallup. 

Jan.  3,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Artificial  Comb. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  announce- 
ment that  artificial  combs  had  been  made,  adap- 
ted to  the  wants  of  the  bee,  accepted  by  them, 
and  used  for  storing  honey  and  rearing  brood, 
was  followed  by  a  host  of  claims  for  having  dis- 
covered the  same  thing.  Since  the  first  intimation 
of  success,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  what 
is  "just  going  to  be  done,"  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  such  combs  were  ever  successfully 
used  previously.  It  reminds  one  of  making  the 
egg  stand  on  one  end.  After  very  many  had 
tried  in  vain  to  do  it,  some  one  flattened  the  end 
a  little  by  striking  it  on  the  table.  It  remained 
standing!  "That's  nothing.  Anyone  can  do 
that,"  replied  a  chorus  of  voices. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  our  North- 
eastern Bee-keeper's  Association,  as  reported  by 
the  Secretary, — see  page  127  Bee  Journal, — Mr. 
Bickford  said  he  had  "a  plan  for  a  machine  that 
would  cost  about  $200,  to  make  comb  out  of  wax 
or  other  substance.  Mr.  King  was  willing  to  in- 
vest $200  in  a  machine  to  make  comb,  but  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bickford,  that  it  would  not  be  remun- 
erative." Mr.  B.  said  experimenting  was  ex- 
pensive ;  would  prefer  to  have  some  one  else 
furnish  the  machines  and  make  artificial  comb, 
but  he  could  sell  a  large  amount.  Mr.  B.  had 
made  comb  on  a  small  scale,  but  calculated  the 
machine  would  make  a  square  foot  per  minute  ; 
and  he  could  prove  that  a  frame  of  comb  was 
worth  $1.50  to  beginners. 

I  wish  to  encourage  improvement,  and  as  I  see 
but  little  chance  to  compete  with  said  machine, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those  gentlemen, 
the  remunerative  advantages  of  it.  We  will 
suppose  that  about  nine  squai'e  feet  of  comb  is 
enough  for  an  ordinary  hive.  This,  estimated 
at  $1.50,  would  make  $13.50  per  hive.  One 
comb  per  minute  would  take  nine  mintites  to 
fill  a  hive  ;  not  quite  an  hour  to  fill  six  ;  not  a 
whole  day  to  furnish  fifty.     By  straining  a  point 
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a  little,  and  making  a  big  day's  work,  it  would 
amount  to  mure  than  a  thousand  dollars.  Now 
what  the  material  for  making  the  comb  must  be, 
when  a  machine  costing  only  $200,  would  not  be 
remunerative,  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  gold  or 
greenbacks.  I  wish  they  would  go  over  their 
figures  once  more.  I  think  sufficient  induce- 
ment would  be  found  for  those  parties  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Bickford  to  bring  out  a 
machine. 

If  the  material  for  making  it  is  as  cheap  as 
wax,  we  (Quinby  &  Root,)  want  two  thousand 
feet  to  begin  with.  It  doen  seem  that  we  could 
afford  a  machine.  Are  these  gentlemen  sure 
they  know  what  they  do  want  ?  When  it  was 
erroneously  reported  that  Mr.  Quinby  could 
furnish  everlasting  comb  for  two  dollars  per 
hive,  and  Mr.  B.  could  prove  that  a  frame  of  it 
was  worth  $1.50,  they  were  not  satisfied. 

If  a  machine  can  be  made  to  do  what  Mr. 
Bickford  claims  it  will,  I  want  one  even  if  the 
cost  is  ten  times  his  estimate.  I  will  take  the 
risk  of  its  paying  the  investment.  At  present  the 
greatest  risk  seems  to  be  in  waiting  for  the 
machine  itself  to  appear. 

M.  Quinby. 

St.  Johiisville,  iV.  Y. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Hive  Controversy. 

Under  this  head  Mr.  Pucket  has  much  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  shallow  form  of  Langstroth  hive. 
Well,  if  the  shallow  foi'm  suits  Mr.  P.  I  am 
willing  for  him  to  say  all  in  its  favor  that  he 
pleases.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  bee-keepers 
who  do  not  like  the  shallow  form,  and  all  the 
arguments  that  Mr.  P.  can  advance  in  its  favor, 
will  not  change  their  opinions,  nor  will  it  change 
the  principle  of  the  hive.  I  used  to  think  the 
shalloAV  hive  a  very  good,  one  to  winter  in,  but 
after  several  years'  experience  with  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  change  my  opinion  ;  and  it  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Langstroth  that  this  one 
disadvantage  hurt  the  sale  of  his  hive.  (I  have 
this  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Langstroth.  ) 
Most  bee-keepers  are  convinced  that  this  form  of 
the  hive  is  not  deep  enough  to  winter  bees  in 
safely  on  the  sinnmer  stand. 

Now  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  "tall  " 
hives,  I  will  reply  to  some  questions  that  Mr.  P. 
desires  Mr.  Calvin  Rogers  to  reply  to.  "  Did  you 
ever  know  bees  in  your  tall  hives,  to  commence 
rearing  brood  at  tlie  top  of  the  hive?"  As  Mr. 
P.  has  one  of  the  Bay  State  hives  In  use,  I  will 
ask  him  to  examine  the  stock  in  it  early  in  the 
spring  ;  and  if  he  does  not  find  brood  not  over 
one  or  two  inches  below  the  top  bar,  I  can  say 
that  his  bees  do  not  work  the  same  as  bees  do 
here  in  New  England.  Their  stores  are  con- 
sumed or  removed  by  the  bees  to  other  parts  of 
the  hive,  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for 
brood.  In  no  kind  of  hive  that  I  ever  have  ex- 
amined did  the  bees  commence  to  rear  brood 
below  the  middle  of  the  comb,  but  generally  as 
near  the  top  as  they  can  get.  In  the  shallow 
Langstroth  hive  the  bees  cluster  near  the  top  of 
the  frames,  and  unless  it  is  a  very  large  stock, 


the  brood  must  be  very  near  the  top  or  comb 
bar.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  get  as  far  from 
the  entrance  and  cold  as  po.ssible.  In  March 
and  April  double  the  amount  of  brood  will  be 
found  in  "tall"  hives,  than  can  be  found  in 
shallow  ones. 

Mr.  P.  says  "  the  Alley  hive  is  no  better  than 
the  Langstroth  two-story  glass  liive."  The 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  this  assertion  is  to  ask 
Mr.  P.  to  wait  until  he  has  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience with  the  Alley  hive,  before  he  gives  his 
opinion,  and  then  perhaps  his  opinion  will  be 
worth  more.     So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  P.  also  says  "the  great  objection  to  the 
Alley  hive  is  its  cost."  I  can  say  that  they  do  not 
cost  much  more  than  his  two-story  Langstroth 
hive  ;  and  if  they  were  offered  for  sale,  side  by 
side,  with  the  L.  hives  at  five  dollars  and  the 
Bay  State  at  seven  dollars,  I  believe  that  five 
customers  out  of  every  six  would  take  the  Bay 
State  hive  and  pay  the  seven  dollars.  There  is 
not  more  than  half  the  room  for  surplus  boxes 
or  honey  in  the  L.  liive  that  there  is  in  the 
Bay  State  hive,  and  the  honey  cannot  be  stored 
in  so  good  marketable  form  in  the  L.  hive.  As 
I  have  already  described  the  Bay  State  hive  in 
the  Journal,  I  will  not  do  so  again;  and  will 
reply  to  only  one  more  of  Mr.  P. 's  assertions. 
He  says:  "They  (meaning  the  two-story  L. 
hives)  cost  no  more  and  winter  fully  as  well  in 
the  open  air,  and  are  some  better  for  (pure) 
surplus  honey,  as  the  honey  obtained  from  the 
Langstroth  hive,  is  free  from  pollen,  and  the  side 
boxes  of  the  Alley  hive  opposite  the  brood 
nearly  always  contain  more  or  less  pollen.  At 
least  that  is  my  experience."  One  is  led  to 
think  by  this  statement,  that  Mr.  P.  had  used 
this  hive  for  several  years,  instead  of  only  six  or 
seven  months.  Why  does  Mr.  P.  make  this 
assertion,  when  he  has  used  the  Alley  hive  only 
one  season  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  his 
boxes  did  contain  some  pollen,  as  that  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  with  any  hive  in  use.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  I  never  saw  any  pollen  in  the 
boxes  that  I  have  taken  trom  the  Bay  State 
hives,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  I  never  heard  of 
before.  But  I  can  say,  and  so  can  many  others, 
that  boxes  used  in  the  L.  hive  do  contain  more 
or  less  brood,  (drone  brood  generally.)  Mr.  P. 
says  nothing  about  this.  I  never  saw  any  brood 
of  any  kind  in  the  boxes  used  in  the  Bay  State 
hive.  Mr.  P.'s  opinion  agrees  with  all  who  have 
purchased  the  Bay  State  hive,  and  that  is,  it  is 
a  good  hive.  This  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
all  to  whom  I  have  sold  them,  as  well  as  of  all 
those  who  have  seen  and  examined  them. 

H.  Alley. 

Wenha77i,  Jan.  9th  1871. 


The  bee-keei)er  who  has  queenless  stocks  on 
hand  in  August,  must  expect  as  the  result  of  his 
ignorance  or  neglect,  either  to  have  them  robbed 
by  other  colonies,  or  destroyed  by  the  moth. — 
Langstroth. 


One  spoonful  of  honey  attracts  more  flies  than 
a  hundred  barrels  of  vinegar. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Thomas  Hive. 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  notice  in  the  Novembernum- 
ber  of  the  Bee  Journal,  "some  few  errors"  cor- 
rected with  regard  to  the  Thomas  hive,  by  Mr. 
Cork,  of  Bloomfield,  Ontario. 

Mr.  C.  speaks  for  Canada,  and  consequently 
when  he  and  several  other  "intelligent  and 
scientific  bee-keepers"  have  put  their  veto  on  the 
Thomas  hive,  it  is  time  that  those  who  make 
bee-keeping  "a  business"  should  adopt  some 
other  form  of  hive,  that  would  be  better  adapted 
for  the  production  of  surplus  honey  and  early 
swarming.  The  question  then  arises,  what  hive 
will  we  use?  The  Langstroth  or  something 
"similar  in  shape,"  Alley's  new  style,  or  will  we 
choose  from  the  numberless  others  that  are  and 
have  been  recommended  by  the  bee-keepers  and 
vendors  of  hives  in  America?  And,  after  all, 
will  we  get  any  more  surplus  honey,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  keeping  bees? 

Mr.  C.  seems  to  think  that  his  shallow  hives 
have  produced  more  surplus  honey  and  earlier 
swarms,  than  the  Thomas  hive.  At  least  thus  I 
read  his  article  ;  and  as  he  compares  the  result 
of  his  own  hives  with  those  of  his  neighbors,  of 
course  he  decides  the  hive  question  in  Canada. 
Still,  I  doubt  if  there  are  not  more  Thomas  hives 
in  use,  in  Canada,  than  of  any  other  kind  of 
movable  comb  hive. 

I  have  used  the  Thomas  hive  five  seasons,  and 
think,  from  the  account  Mr.  C.  has  given  of  this 
season's  operations,  that  mine  would  compare 
favorably  with  his.  The  locality  ought  to  be 
taken  in  consideration,  with  regard  to  the  time 
of  swarming,  and  thinks  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ontawa,  they  should  not  swarm  so  early  as  at 
Bloomfield,  Ontario,  some  ninety  miles  further 
south.  The  time  that  I  remove  my  bees  from 
winter  quarters,  is  generally  about  the  25th  of 
April  ;  and  even  then  I  have  seen  a  foot  of  snow 
on  the  ground.  This  year  I  removed  them  about 
the  20th  of  April,  the  season  being  earlier  than 
usual.  I  wintered  fifty-seven  stocks — fifty  good 
ones,  and  seven  poor  or  weak.  The  seven  weak 
stocks  gave  no  increase  in  swarms  and  very  little 
surplus  honey. 

About  one  half  of  the  fifty-seven  stocks  were 
either  Italians  or  hybrids.  The  fifty-seven  stocks 
increased  to  ninety-six,  and  gave  twenty-five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  (2570)  pounds  of  sui-plus 
honey.  Two  thousand  and  seventy  in  boxes, 
and  five  hundred  pounds  of  machine  honey. 
My  first  swarm  of  the  season  came  off"  June  1st, 
and  stored  59  pounds  of  honey  in  boxes :  the 
second  swarm  came  on  the  2d  of  .lune,  and 
stored  61  pounds  in  boxes,  the  third  swarm, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  stored  48  pounds,  and  cast  a 
swarm,  which  prevented  it  from  storing  any 
more  surplus  honey.  One  hive  that  did  not 
swarm,  gave  83  pounds  in  boxes,  and  another 
78  pounds.  I  had  at  least  twelve  swarms  pre- 
vious to  the  13th  of  June. 

The  swarms  that  came  off  before  the  20th  of 
June  averaged  about  40  pounds  each,  some  of 
them  giving  50  pounds.  The  honey  season 
closed  here  about  the  15th  of  July,  and  some  of 


the  swarms  that  came  off  after  the  20th  of  June 
scarcely  stored  enough  honey  to  winter.  I  only 
divided  three  swarms  ;  they  did  as  well  as  others 
that  swarmed  about  the  same  time.  Had  I  been 
able  to  attend  to  them,  I  might  have  increased 
the  amount  of  surplus  honey.  I  was  away 
nearly  a  fortnight  during  the  best  of  the  honey 
season,  leaving  others  to  attend  to  the  hiving  of 
the  bees  and  nothing  more.  Seven  of  my  first 
swarms  left  for  the  woods,  three  of  those  on 
the  5th  of  June,  there  being  eight  swarms  that 
day. 

Now,  I  ask  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  and 
also  Mr.  C,  considering  the  latitude,  did  not  my 
bees  in  the  Thomas  hive  do  as  well  as  Mr.  C.'s 
did  in  the  shallow  hive,  or  in  Alley's  new  style 
of  Langstroth  hive?  AVliy  should  mine  swarm 
on  the  first  of  June,  and  almost  each  succeeding 
day,  in  a  colder  climate,  and  Mr.  C.  having  the 
early  swarming  shallow  hive,  and  yet  has  not  a 
swarm  until  the  13th  of  June?  We  will  allow 
that  his  bees  were  wintered  well,  as  I  claim 
mine  were  ;  then  the  cause  must  be  that  the 
shallow  hive  does  not  retain  sufiicient  heat  for 
early  breeding. 

Mr.  C.'s  neighbor  found  this  "a  very  bad  sea- 
son," although  living  only  five  miles  distant 
from  him.  My  neighbor  also  found  this  a  very 
bad  season,  living  only  one  mile  distant,  and  he 
had  two  Tliomas  hives.  I  was  informed  that 
his  bees  were  not  storing  any  surplus  honey,  and 
upon  examination,  I  found  one  with  the  honey 
box  wrong  side  up  ;  while  the  other  had  no  honey 
box  on,  and  the  bees  had  taken  possession  of 
the  cover  of  the  hive. 

I  have  to  inform  Mr.  C.  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor, 
of  Fitzroy  Harbor,  "  who  was  formerly  an  agent," 
is  still  an  agent  for  the  Thomas  hive.  Although 
the  shallow  Langstroth  hive  may  be  "just  the 
tiling,"  still  I  think  I  have  wintered  mine  as 
well,  have  had  as  early  swarms,  and  have  got  as 
much,  if  not  more,  surplus  honey,  than  those 
who  are  using  the  shallow  hive  in  this  vicinity. 

As  I  not  do  not  make  a  "business"  of  bee- 
keeping, of  course  I  may  use  the  Thomas  hive  ; 
which  I  intend  doing  just  so  long  as  it  pays  as 
well  as  this  season  ;  and  until  I  find  a  hive  that 
has  more  good  qualities  and  fewer  faults. 

I  generally  winter  my  bees  in  a  cellar.  I  put 
in  61  stocks  last  fall.  One  died,  which  I  think 
was  queenless  ;  one  was  queenless  in  the  spiing  ; 
and  two  weak  swarms  died  in  the  spring  for  want 
of  honey.  About  40  of  them  wei'e  taken  out 
with  only  a  sprinkling  of  dead  bees  on  the  bot- 
tom board.  Some  of  the  others  had  a  pint,  and 
some  a  quart,  of  dead  bees.  My  best  Italian 
hive  had  about  two  quarts  of  dead  bees ;  of 
course,  I  thought  if  it  swarmed  this  season  it 
would  be  late,  and  was  sui-i)rised  when  a  swarm 
issued  on  the  2d  of  June,  which  gave  the  61  lbs. 
of  honey  in  boxes.  The  hive  itself  gave  35  llis. 
of  honey  in  boxes  and  15  lbs.  of  machine  honey. 

This  hive,  had  a  young  queen  and  was  protec- 
ted fi"om  cold  winds  in  the  spring.  I  do  not 
mind  a  few  dead  bees  in  the  hive.  Old  bees 
must  die. 

My  hives  were  generally  free  from  mould ;  a 
few  were  quite  damp  ;  although  when  i)ut  in  all 
were  ventilated  alike.     I  believe  that  hives  ought 
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to  be  ventilated  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  stock  ; 
and  the  Italians  require  more  upward  ventilation 
then  the  black  bees,  or  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
cooler  place.  I  find  them  easily  disturbed,  and 
they  generally  have  rpore  dead  bees  in  the  hive  in 
the  spring.  I  have  had  two  stocks  ventilated 
alike,  and  standing  alongside  of  one  another. 
In  the  spring,  one  would  be  perfectly  drv,  have 
no  mould,  nor  scarcely  any  dead  bees  ;  while  the 
other  would  be  damp  and  mouldy,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  dead  bees. 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Pelee  Island,  Ontario,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  disappoined  with  the  results 
of  his  experiments  in  wintering  bees  in  the 
Thomas  and  the  Langstroth  hives.  I  have  seen 
results  quite  as  different,  with  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
when  he  wintered  eight  colonies  in  the  Thomas 
hive,  and  lost  six  in  the  Langstroth  hive,  only 
wintering  one  in  a  two-story  Langstroth  observ- 
ing hive.  In  this  case  I  believe  the  cause  of  the 
bees  dying  in  the  Langstroth  hive  was,  that  their 
stores  got  frozen,  the  temperature  not  being  so 
high  in  the  shallow  hive  as  in  the  tall  one.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Smith's  stock,  that  wintered  so  well 
in  the  Thomas  hive,  had  an  old  queen.  If  so,  I 
would  prefer  a  hive  with  two  quarts  of  dead  bees 
in  the  spring,  pi-ovided  it  contained  a  young 
queen,  and  that  the  stocks  were  equal  in 
strength  in  the  fall. 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  state 
what  kind  of  jar  or  bottle  is  best  for  putting  up 
machine  honey  for  market,  and  where  they  can 
be  got  ?  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  up 
in  glass,  so  that  the  color  of  honey  may  be  seen. 
John  McLatchie. 

New  Edinburgh,  Ontario,  Nov.   24,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

No  Bees  in  Colorado. 


Mr.  Editor  : — A  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
inquires  about  the  adaptation  of  Colorado  for 
"bees  and  bee  culture."  We  would  give  our 
opinion  from  several  years'  residence  in  that  ter- 
ritory. We  do  not  remember  seeing  a  single  bee 
there  of  any  kind  ;  in  fact,  we  believe  insects  are 
rather  scarce  there,  with  the  exception  of  grass- 
hoppers and  greybacks. 

The  honey  bee,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  west  of  the  Plains,  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Great  American  Desert ; 
but  since  Horace  Greeley  passed  over  it,  and 
commenced  his  essays  on  farming,  grass  has 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  it  was  the  philosopher  or  the  essays 
that  produced  the  change.  Some  advocate  the 
theory  that  the  smoke  of  the  steam  engines  and 
the  railroad  conducting  electricity  along  the 
track  have  been  the  cause  of  producing  frequent 
showers,  and  changed  the  great  arid  desert  into 
a  pastoral  region.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Great 
American  Desert  is  now  being  written  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

But  as  to  bees,  we  do  not  believe  they  have  yet 
been  tried  in  California  ;  at  least  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact,  if  they  have.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  bees  would  begin  to  live  there 


unless  they  could  be  learnt  to  chew  gum.  We 
do  not  remember  having  seen  a  single  melliferous 
jilant  there  that  bees  frequent  in  this  section  of 
the  country — nobasswood,  no  sumac,  no  nothing, 
except  cactus,  sage,  and  the  different  species  of 
pine,  which  is  the  only  tree  that  prevails  to  any 
extent  in  that  territory.  There  is  one  thiii'j^  that 
bees  could  be  well  sujjplicd  with  there  :  that  is 
propolis.  They  ould  pitcli  their  hives  with  it 
within  and  without. 

In  Kansas  our  main  dependence  for  honey  is, 
first,  fruit  blossoms,  including  apple,  peach,  crab- 
apple,  plum,  rasjibenies,  blackberrie.«.  straw- 
berries, etc.  ;  then  basswood.  sumac,  buckwheat, 
and  heartsease.  Without  the  basswood  and  su- 
mac bee-keeping  would  ben  soiry  business  here. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  two  kinds  here  :  the  one 
blossoming  about  tlie  middle  of  June,  and  the 
other  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  basswood 
comes  in  between,  and  the  three  make  a  rich 
supply  of  honey  for  nearly  forty  days — each  kind 
of  sumac  being  nearly  equally  as  rich  as  the 
basswood.  Now,  bees  would  not  begin  to  live 
here  without  the.se  plants,  and  none  of  them 
abound  in  Colorado  to  any  considerable  extent. 
I  have  been  informed  bj'  a  person  who  tried  bee- 
keeping three  or  four  miles  from  the  timber  in 
Kansas  that  he  failed  entirely,  the  bees  starving 
to  death  in  summer. 

As  to  the  climate  of  Colorado  our  friend  must 
have  been  slightly  misinformed.  We  wintered 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  about  as  favorable  a  location  as  could 
be  found,  being  protected  on  the  west  and  the 
north  by  high  ranges  of  mountains.  We  had  no 
thermometer ;  but  we  know  that  it  froze  ice  to 
the  thickness  of  five  or  six  inches,  which,  of 
course,  would  indicate  a  temperature  consider- 
ably below  30°.  But,  as  to  summer,  you  can 
easily  find  a  place  where  you  will  not  sufter  with 
the  heat.  We  spent  part  of  July  and  August  at 
a  place  in  the  mountains,  west  of  the  South  Park, 
where  it  would  freeze  ice  about  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  every  night,  and  large  snow  banks 
were  only  a  few  rods  distant  during  the  whole 
time. 

We  tlyink  that  bees  would  not  do  well  so  high 
up  as  that,  the  air  being  so  light  that  when  the 
bee  would  get  his  load  of  gum,  he  would  inevita- 
bly fall  to  the  ground.  Finally,  we  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  Colorado  will  never  be  a  good  coun- 
try for  the  honey-bee  on  account  of  the  aridity 
of  the  climate.  Although  some  honey-producing 
plants  might  be  grown  there,  we  think  they 
would  fail  to  produce  the  desired  sweetness  for 
the  reason  above  mentioned. 

N.  Cameron. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Jan.,  1871. 


No  study  like  natural  history,  pursued  in  an 
humble  and  docile  spirit,  so  harmoniously  elicits 
the  religion  of  the  soul,  or  so  fitly  prepares  it  to 
enter,  by  the  pathway  of  the  works  of  God,  the 
august  temple  of  His  revealed  Word. — Shuck- 

ARD. 


Bees  extract  sweets  from  the  most  poisonous 
plants. 
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[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

"Systematic  Plagiarism." 


Mr.  Editor  : — T  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  by  B.  Puckett  on  page  2(50  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  June  last. 

He  says  "Mitchell  acknowledges  that  he  has 
not  conlined  his  work  altogether  to  his  own 
views,  but  has  drawn  from  the  Mysteries  of  Bee- 
keeping, by  Quinby,  Text  Book  by  King  &  Co., 
and  K.  P.  Kidder's  work.  Now,  if  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  familiar  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  bee- 
keeping in  this  country,  he  knows  very  well  that 
the  works  he  mentions  have  drawn  more  or  less 
from  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  that  without  giving  Mr. 
Langstroth  credit."  Quinby,  King,  and  Kidder. 
These  are  accused  of  havuig  drawn  from  Mr. 
Langstroth  without  credit.  This  I  deny  with 
reference  to  Quinby,  and  demand  the  proof. 
Will  he  please  to  pi-oduce  a  single  line  so  pur- 
loined? Now  if  Mr.  B.  Puckett  was  as  "familiar 
with  the  rise  and  progi'ess  of  bee-keeping  in  this 
country"  as  he  ought  to  be,  before  making  these 
sweeping  assertion.s,  he  would  "know  very  well" 
that  Mr.  Quinby  was  "pioneer"  in  this  matter, 
that  he  had  kept  bees  long  before  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth, had  given  the  benelit  of  his  experience 
through  the  press,  had  written  a  book,  published 
in  1858,  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Langstroth's 
work — both  works  going  through  the  press  at 
one  time.  Of  course  it  was  simply  impos.sible 
for  one  to  plagiarize  from  the  other.  The  almost 
perfect  harmony  running  through  all  the  natural 
history  of  the  bee  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  stealing  to  those  not  posted.  Mr.  Langstroth 
deemed  it  best  to  revise  his  work  before  Mr. 
Quinby  did  his  ;  and  to  show  that  he  did  not 
consider  Quinby  the  2»lagiarist  here  represented, 
see  his  own  words  :  "I  shall  here  quote  from 
one  of  the  most  common-sense  works  on  practi- 
cal bee-keeping  which  has  ever  been  written  in 
our  language,  and  which  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend every  bee-keeper  to  purchase.  I  refer 
to  the  Mysteries,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Quinby.  This 
treatise  bears  marks,  on  almost  every  page,  of 
being  the  work  of  an  accurate,  experienced,  and 
thoroughly  honest  observer." — L.  L.  Langstroth, 
author  of  "The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee  "  As  well 
might  Langstroth  be  accused  of  plagiarizing 
from  Quinby  as  Quinby  from  Langstroth.  Does 
Mr.  Puckett  comprehend  that  he  can  commit  an 
act  of  as  great  injustice  by  taking  from  one  to 
whom  it  belongs  and  giving  to  another,  or  even 
withholding  merit  from  where  it  is  due,  as  to  copy 
without  credit? 

lean  say  with  Mr.  Puckett  that  "I  do  like 
fairness  and  honesty  in  everything,"  and  for 
that  reason  would  take  otf  about  half  of  the 
following:  "  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth is  the  great  pioneer  and  inventor  and  first 
introducer  in  this  countiy  of  the  movable  comb 
system,  which  has  so  entirely  i-evolutionized  bee- 
keeping." Now  I  would  concede  the  "great 
pioneer,"  the  "first  introducer," — not  the  in- 
ventor* of  the  movable  comb  system, — and  say 
half  the  credit  of  the  revolution.*  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  take  from  Mr.  Langstroth  one  particle  of 
deserved  merit  claimed  by  him.     If  I  had  not 


been  accused  of  this  despicable  meanness,  this 
would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Langstroth  claims  an  improvement  in 
movable  combs — not  the  princi])le — for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent.  If  some  oue  else  improves 
another  point,  I  fail  to  see  the  injustice  of  his 
obtaining  a  patent  as  well  as  Mr.  Langstroth. 
If  Mr.  Langstroth  knowingly,  or  others  for  him, 
claims  by  his  patent  more  than  he  can  justly 
hold,*  and  bee-keepers  are  deceived  to  their  harm 
thereby,  are  they  not  guilty  of  injustice  ?  I  wish 
we  could  all  avoid  falling  into  the  very  error  that 
we  would  criticise.  I  have  tried  and  often  failed. 
We  must  learn  to  graduate  our  praise  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  merited.  The  one  talent  should  not  be 
monopolized  by  the  one  ten  possessing.  All  or 
none  is  a  false  motto.  To  criticise  justly  requires 
very  nice  discrimination;  and  vi\\Qn.  justice  re- 
quires that  we  should  take  that  which  is  coveted 
by  a  friend  and  bestow  it  on  one  for  whom  we 
feel  indifference,  it  requires  a  quality  which  few 
possess.  M.  QuiNBT. 

St.  Johnsville,  ]!f.  Y. 


[*■  We  read  these  expressions  with  perfect  amazement.  In 
fsict  Mr.  Qainby's  position,  as  regard.s  Mr.  Laui,'strotli  and 
his  hive,  has  long  been  to  us  one  of  the  "  mysteries"  not 
explained  ;"  and  by  these  expressions,  at  this  late  da^,  we 
leel  ourselves  more  mystified  than  ever. — Ed.] 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Queen  Nursery. 


Mr.  Editor:  —  Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr. 
Nesbit  made  a  sad  mistake  in  taking  out  two 
frames  instead  of  one  ;  and  then,  too,  something 
must  depend  on  the  form  of  the  hive.  His  cages, 
also,  were  made  wrong.  My  old  friend,  Well- 
huysen  used  a  hollow  milkweed  stem,  with  a 
small  slot  cut  out  of  one  side,  about  one-eighth 
inch  wide,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  long. 
One  end  was  plugged  up  with  a  plug  sharpened 
at  the  outer  end  ;  the  other  end  was  fastened 
with  a  common  stopper.  The  sharpened  end 
would  be  inserted  in  the  brood  comb.  The  uu- 
hatched  cells  were  ))laced  in  these  cages,  also  the 
unimpregnated  queens ;  they  were  kejjt  there 
until  wanted  for  use.  I  was  once  at  his  place 
when  he  had  fifty  queens  and  cells  in  two  hives  ; 
and  his  theory  was  that,  providing  there  was 
abundance  of  young  nursing  bees  and  the  work- 
ers wei'e  gathering  honey,  the  queens  would  in- 
variably be  fed  by  the  nursing  bees ;  or,  if  the 
stocks  were  fed  abundantly  witli  the  right  kind 
of  food,  the  queens  would  be  taken  care  of.  In 
that  respect  I  have  found  him  correct.  I  have 
had  sixteen  queens  hatch  naturally,  all  at  liberty, 
and  all  kept  five  days  in  the  same  hive,  while  the 
above  conditions  were  complied  with.  On  the 
fifth  day  I  separated  them.  How  much  longer 
they  would  have  been  kept  I  cannot  say  ;  but  if 
forage  was  scarce,  all  supernumerary  queens 
would  be  destroyed,  and  usually  before  they 
were  hatched. 

I  am  aware  that  many  will  fail  with  the 
Nursery  ;  but  I  certainly  had  the  best  of  success. 
Even  for  experiment,  I  took  two  queen  cells  that 
were  not  sealed  over  and  the  larvie  were  not  ma- 
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ture,  yet  both  hatclied  out  perfect  queens. 
INIany  wiil  place  the  food  for  the  young  queens, 
so  that  they  will  besmear  themselves  with  honey, 
which  is  sure  death  for  them.  Many,  too,  will 
handle  the  cells  so  as  to  destroy  the  sealed  queen 
therein  ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  out  a  patent  on  the  hollow  reed  or 
milkweed.  So  if  any  one  shall  see  fit  to  experi- 
ment witli  it,  I  certainly  have  no  objections. 
If  Mr.  Wellhuysen  and  myself  succeeded  with  it, 
1  do  not  see  why  others  cannot  do  the  same,  with 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  success.  In  the 
hollow  milkweed  we  placed  the  honey  at  the 
lower  end.  The  queen  in  that  case  never  be- 
smeared herself,  as  the  slot  or  ventilation  was 
above  the  food.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  any 
one  ought  to  succeed  with  a  patented  Queen 
Nursery,  if  myself  and  friend  could  succeed  with 
a  common  unpatented  milkweed.  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  National  Convention  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  heard  several  bee-keepers  say 
that  they  had  tried  the  Nursery,  and  in  their 
opinion  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
the  age.  But  they  did  not  say  who  gave  the 
Doctor  the  information  that  enabled  him  to  get 
up  tiie  invention  ;  neither  did  I. 

Elisha  Gallup. 
Orchard,  Iowa,  Dec.  30,  1870. 


[For  the  Aiiiericau  Bee  Journal.] 


Winter  Management. 


Mk.  Editor  : — Much  has  already  been  said  on 
the  winter  management  of  bees,  yet,  I  think, 
bee-keepers  are  apt  to  forget  that  to  have  their 
bees  come  out  strong  and  healthy  in  the  spring, 
and  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  swarm  early  and 
store  surplus  honey,  they  sliould  be  protected 
in  some  way  from  the  weather,  from  December 
to  April. 

Now  I  cannot  fully  agree  with  Brother  Bick- 
ford,  in  the  November  number,  page  107,  where 
he  says  that  "bees  must  be  put  where  the  sun 
can  warm  them  up  occasionally,"  except  lohen 
you  iciKh  them  to  fly  and  discharge  (heir  faeces,  then 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  47"  or  higlier,  in  the  shade.  My  ex- 
perience is  that,  if  you  want  your  bees  to  con- 
sume double  the  quantity  of  stores  they  need  ; 
if  you  want  to  run  the  risk  of  their  having  the 
dysentery  and  feel  the  sudden  changes,  give 
them  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  every  warm  day, 
and  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  bring  about  those 
results.  The  important  point  of  successful  win- 
tering is  not  so  much  the  state  of  the  tempera- 
ture,— that  is,  if  it  does  not  go  above  35", — as  it 
is  to  have  tlie  temperature  even;  and  with  the 
mercury  at  from  zero  to  10"  above  in  the  night, 
and  a  warm  sun  on  the  hive  in  the  daytime,  it  is 
impossible  to  winter  successfully. 

1  have  experimented  on  those  points  and  found 
that  when  my  bees  do  not  get  a  ray  of  sun  from 
the  first  of  .January  to  the  last  of  March,  they 
come  out  best  and  consume  only  a  small  quantity 
of  stores,  and  are  the  first  to  swarm  in  the 
spring. 

L;ist  winter  I  made  a  rough  box,  without  top 
or  bottom,  set  it  on  over  the  hive,  filled  in  around 


the  hive  with  cheap  hay  or  shavings,  leaving  the 
summer  passage  oi^eu  an  inch.  The  box  was  an 
inch  higher  than  the  hive,  after  the  cap  was  re- 
moved, and  a  board  was  laid  on  the  top,  to  keep 
out  rain,  snow,  and  mice.  The  frame  hives  with 
boxes  on  the  sides,  I  fix  up  as  follows  :  Remove 
the  boxes  ;  close  the  holes  on  the  honey  board  ;  fill 
in  with  shavings ;  remove  two  frames  and  set  the 
others  apart  so  as  to  give  bees  more  room  to 
cluster  in  the  centre  ;  lay  strips  over  the  frames, 
and  over  them  some  woollen  cloths  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  I  find  the  bees  like  that  arrange- 
ment very  much,  and  make  i^assages  through 
each  comb  near  the  centre. 

Before  adopting  the  aljove  method  of  winter- 
ing my  bees,  I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  best 
bee-keepers  in  the  country  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  bees  to  have  the  sun  except  when  we 
wish  to  have  them  fly.  On  the  sti'ength  of  these 
statements,  I  have  winteied  in  that  way  with 
excellent  results.  On  the  first  trial  I  did  not  see 
a  bee  from  the  first  of  January  till  the  last  of 
March.  I  would  listen  at  the  entrance,  but  not 
a  sound  was  heard  ;  all  was  still  through  the 
long,  cold  winter  months.  At  last  there  came  a 
warm  day,  and  I  was  bound  to  know  the  result. 
I  removed  the  outer  protection,  so  that  they 
could  feel  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  such  a  glorious 
fly  as  they  had  !  And,  to  my  surprise,  there 
were  not  twenty  dead  bees  to  a  hive. 

Another  point  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word. 
These  protections  are  not  only  good  through 
the  winter,  but  they  are  excellent  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  we  have  fine  warm  weather  early,  and  the 
queen  breeds  rapidly  and  occupies  a  number  of 
frames.  Then  comes  a  sudden  change,  and  if 
the  hive  has  no  protection,  there  are  not  bees 
enough  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature,  and 
the  brood  gets  chilled.  Such  is  my  experience 
in  these  matters.  A.  Gkeen. 

Amenburg,  Mass.,  Dec.  24,  1870. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Suggestions  and  Comments. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  the  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  could 
be  induced  to  write  a  monthly  communication 
for  your  Journal,  of  their  care  and  management, 
as  well  as  their  success  in  bee-keeping.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  Northern  and  Western  brethren 
does  not  correspond  with  ours  ;  and  their  man- 
agement would  not  altogether  suit  our  cUmate  ; 
but  they  write,  interchange  opinions,  and  are 
thereby  benefited.  Just  what  we  need  in  the 
South.  If  you.  Southern  readers  of  the  Journal, 
know  anything  woi'th  telling,  tell  it.  If  you 
have  discovered  any  new  light  don't  "put  it 
under  a  bushel,"  for  fear  some  one  will  be  as  wise 
as  you  are,  but  out  with  it.  If  you  have  invented 
anything  new  and  valuable  (except  a  bee-hive — 
we  have  plenty  of  them),  get  a  patent  for  it. 
Our  jjeople  are  now  afflicted  with  enough  difi"er- 
ent  hives  to  fill  out  one  decade. 

Some  thoughts,  in  looking  over  the  December 
and  January  numbers,  have  suggested  themselves 
to  my  mind,  and  I  write  them. 
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Could  not  the  Department  of  Agricnltvire  at 
Wasliiiigton,  which  of  late  years  has  done  so 
mucii  to  procure  and  disseminate  useful  and 
rare  seeds,  vines,  and  plants,  be  induced  to  im- 
])ort  some  of  those  East  ludia  bees  spoken  of  by 
the  R(  V.  Mr.  Stellar  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
H.  Boinitz,  and  translated  for  the  Journal  by 
the  editor? 

From  a  notice  in  the  December  number,  I  ap- 
plied to  and  received  from  Commissioner  Capron, 
a  small  package  of  the  Partridge  Pea,  and  will 
give  it  a  trial  in  the  spring.  One  year  ago  (hav- 
ing previously  failed  to  find  any)  I  wrote  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  inquiring  if  there  was 
such  an  article  as  white  buckwheat,  of  which  I 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  small  quantity.  A 
prompt  reply  informed  nie  that  the  Department 
had  not  then  any  to  distribute,  but  that  I  could 
procure  it  from  almost  any  seed  dealer.  I  sub- 
sequently saw  adveitised  in  the  New  York 
Bee  Journal,  white  or  silver-skin  buckwheat  for 
sale,  at  so  much  per  pound.  I  sent  the  price  for 
one  or  two  pounds,  and  when  I  received  it  you 
may  guess  my  surprise  and  chagrin,  when,  as 
old  Billy  Keele  says,  sending  oft"  to  "  ferin  parts  " 
and  paying  as  much  for  a  pound  as  would  pur- 
chase a  bushel  equally  gO'd  at  home.  I  had 
raised  plenty  of  the  same  sort.  It  bore  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  white  or  silvei'-skin  as  a 
Choctaw  or  Creek  Indian  does  to  the  fairest 
Caucasian. 

The  stranger  who  attended  the  North  Western 
Bee-keeper's  Association,  must  have  a  different 
kind  of  Spanish  Needles  where  he  lives,  than 
those  growing  in  Tennessee,  when  he  says  one 
acre  will  give  more  honey  than  five  of  buck- 
wheat.    I  think,  Mr.  Stranger,  you  are  mistaken. 

I  have  yet  to  discover  any  dilference  or  excel- 
lence in  a  qvieen  raised  by  the  bees  when  they 
took  a  notion  to  swarm,  or  one  raised  by  them 
when  I  took  a  notion  they  should,  by  removal  of 
the  old  queen. 

I  see  the  December  number  concludes  that 
ever-lasting  looking-glass  poiB-icoic  ;  but  the  con- 
troversy on  the  hive  question  goes  bravely  on, 
and  if  every  new-comer  gets  a  say  there  is  no 
guessing  the  end,  for  in  nearly  every  number  of 
the  Scientific  American,  which  publishes  weekly 
the  patents  issued  at  Washington,  I  notice  from 
one  to  five  new  patent  hives. 

Whenever  Mr.  Swett  gets  that  "picter  tuck" 
of  Gallup  at  the  Fair,  I  speak  for  a  copy. 

I  have  seen  two  queens  in  a  hive  on  the  same 
comb,  and  perfectly  harmonious— both  laying. 
One  was  an  old  one,  becoming  feeble,  and  on  ac- 
count of  being  shifted  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son to  several  di  fife  rent  hives,  becoming  unfertile. 
The  other,  a  few  weeks  old.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  had  a  cast,  or  second  swarm,  which  came 
off  the  past  summer,  and  had  with  it  some  ten 
or  twelve  queens. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  West  Virgina,  has  hit  upon 
the  right  receipt  for  keeping  bees  from  decamp- 
ing for  the  woods,  and  his  article  reminds  me  of 
many  superstitions  which  are  entertained  by  ig- 
norant bee-keepers  of  our  country,  and  were 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  generations. 
Many  of  them  have  been  published.  Supersti- 
tions about  bees  having  existed,  I  suppose  in  all 


ages.  In  the  great  battle  between  Hannibal  and 
Seipio,  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  Tesino,  iii 
Italy,  a  swarm  of  bees  pitched  upon  a  tree  near 
the  Koinan  general's  tent,  which  filled  his  army 
with  consternation  and  dread,  being  considered 
by  tliem  an  ill  omen,  and  the  battle  was  lost  by 
t'le  Romans  The  American  Indians  regard  the 
honey  bee  (white  man's  tlyi,  when  coming  into 
their  wild  retreat.s,  as  boding  them  no  good,  and 
believe  them  the  forerunners  of  an  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
home  and  grounds. 

If  Alonzo  Barnard,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  will  in- 
dicate how  I  shall  send  him  some  plants  of  the 
Bee  Balm,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  have 
the  kind  he  is  inquiring  for,  and  have  often, 
when  a  swarm  was  issuing,  bruised  the  leaves 
and  placed  them  where  I  wished  the  swarm  to 
settle,  and  nearly  always  with  success. 

W.  P.  Henderson. 

Murfreesboro\   Tenn.,  Jan.  8th,  1871, 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Poulbrood. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  Mr. 
Alley,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
when  he  says  :  "Let  them  test  Mr.  Quinby's 
remedy,  and  then  mine."  I  cannot  see  any  rem- 
edy about  it.  Neither  do  I  .see  anything  to  test, 
on  his  side,  any  way.  We  are  not  discussing 
the  question  whether  burning  the  hive  and  con- 
tents will  not  be  entirely  eftectual.  It  admits  of 
no  discussion  ;  it  is  no  question  ;  all  will  ac- 
knowledge it.  But  when  I  recommend  economy, 
and  a  more  profitable  disposition  of  the  bees,  he 
may  express  doubts,  or  deny  the  possibility  ;  and 
this  can  be  contested,  Mr.  Alley  discourages  all 
eftbrt  in  this  direction.  He  is  confident  that  he 
is  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong.  It  might  be  in- 
fen-ed  that  he  considered  my  statement  false. 
He  says  :  "  Of  what  use  to  experiment  with  the 
disease,  wdien  all  who  have  been  troubled  with 
it  meet  with  the  same  success,  and  know  that 
the  whole  thing  must  be  destroyed,  sooner  or 
later."  Does  this  amount  to  saying,  that  I 
"  know  that  the  whole  thing  must  be  destroyed," 
and  have  met  with  the  same  success  while  mak- 
ing a  contrary  statement  ? 

His  belief  ^^fl\\  prove  but  little  :  mine  will  prove 
no  more.  Yet  I  might  believe  that  "nine  out  of 
every  ten  beekeepers,"  who  icii?  try  killing  his 
bees,  "  will  wish  they  had  done  as  I  did,"  and 
saved  them,  when  they  have  tested  it.  Mr.  A. 
must  oppose  any  attempt  at  a  cure  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Abbe  in  the  November  number.  For  the 
last  three  years  I  have  had  an  assistant  who  will 
qualify  that,  during  that  time,  I  have  not  de- 
stroyed a  colony,  except  as  described  ;  and  that 
this  fall  not  half  a  dozen  colonies,  among  hun- 
dreds, coidd  be  found  even  slightly  diseased. 
For  the  last  ten  yeai-s  it  has  gradually  decreased, 
and  not  a  bad  case  in  five  years.  I  shall  rely 
on  my  own  experience,  and  continue  the  old 
course  a  little  longer.  I  think  Mr.  Alley  owes 
me,  as  well  as  to  himself,  an  investigation  and 
a  statement  of  how  he  finds  the  facts 

St.  Johasville,  N.   T.  M.  Qoinbt. 
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[For  tho  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Keplies  and  Remarks. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Coney  asks  questions.  With  the 
honey  extractor  I  modify  my  views  somewhat. 
In  the  November  number,  page  104,  Mr.  T. 
Smith  gives  a  good  plan  for  a  northern  climate. 
I  am  now  going  to  tix  my  hives,  with  the  same 
frames  I  now  use,  on  the  Alley  plan,  with  side 
boxes  and  outer  case.  I  can  then  use  the  ex- 
tractor without  disturbing  boxes ;  and  it  is  or 
appears  to  be  a  positive  fact  that  bees  will  store 
in  side  boxes  or  frames  as  well,  and  some  say 
better  than  they  will  in  top  boxes.  That  is, 
providing  the  hive  is  in  the  proper  form.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  explain 
why  bees  do  not  breed  eai'ly  and  satisfactorily  in 
the  Thomas  hive.  Make  your  frames  not  over 
eleven  inches  wide,  and  more  of  them,  and  it 
will  work  satisfactorily.  My  hive  is  twelve 
inches  deep,  twelve  inches  from  front  to  rear,  and 
eighteen  inches  wide.  Make  them  no  wider 
from  front  to  rear  but  rather  narrower,  if  any- 
thing, and  add  to  the  depth  to  make  up  the 
capacity  and  to  give  room  for  side  surplus. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  National  Con- 
vention, where  T  saw  the  most  outlandish  hives 
that  can  be  thought  of;  and  still  I  have  seen 
nothing  better  than  what  I  now  use.  (This  is 
simply  my  opinion.)  This  form,  or  something 
near  the  same  form,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  is  capable 
of  being  used  more  ways  with  the  same  size 
frame,  for  all  the  different  styles,  than  any  hive 
I  ever  saw,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Adair's 
section  hive,  and  still  it  is  a  cheap  hive.  The 
difference  between  frames  running  from  front  to 
rear,  and  from  side  to  side,  you  would  very  soon 
discover,  providing  you  should  make  the  ex- 
periment. With  my  hive,  for  example,  as  it  is 
now  arranged,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  the  queen 
to  breed  in  any  part  of  tho  hive.  But  arrange 
the  entrance  as  in  the  Alley  hive,  so  that  the 
frames  run  from  side  to  side,  and  you  will  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  queen  to  breed  in 
the  rear  combs  ;  and  the  bees  do  not  even  like  to 
build  comb  in  the  rear— and  in  the  Alley  hive 
the  rear  combs  are  the  last  ones  to  be  built. 
Swarms  are  almost  invariably  weaker  in  numbers 
in  such  hives  in  the  fall  than  they  are  in  hives 
with  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  comb. 
There  is  not  so  marked  a  difference  in  the  Alley 
hive  with  the  side  boxes  open,  as  ihere  is  in  a 
tight  box,  or  a  hive  with  boxes  on  top.  I  am 
certainly  pleased  to  learn  that  one  man  has  found 
Mr.  Alley  a  gentleman  to  deal  with.  It  seems 
Mr.  Dadant  has  got  a  wrong  impression  about 
my  modifying  my  views  on  artificial  queens.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  see  in  what  resj^ect  they  are 
modified.  I  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  artificial  queens  are  woi  thless  ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are,  as  they  are  usually 
raised.  Elisha  Gallup. 

OrcJiard,  Iowa,  Dec.  80,  1870. 


The  bees  throughout  the  world,  as  known  col- 
lectively to  the  richest  cabinets,  number  about 
two  thousand  species. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal,] 

Another  Smoker. 


Mr.  Editor  :— Noticing  a  communication  on 
page  109  of  the  November  number  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Price,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  new  smoker,  believing  it  to  be  the 
best,  I  am  induced  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  a  description  of  the  one  1  use. 
Whether  it  is  better  than  his  or  not,  will  be  for 
those  to  decide  who  try  it.  I  make  it  in  this 
way.  Get  a  good  piece  of  hickory  wood,  dry  or 
seasoned  would  probably  be  the  best ;  next  take 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  auger,  and  bore 
a  hole,  with  the  grain,  in  your  piece  of  wood, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  more  or  less,  which- 
ever suits  you  best.  I  bore  about  two  inches. 
Now  turn  it  to  some  convenient  shape,  for  in- 
stance like  a  pipe  ;  turn  the  edges  at  the  top  to 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Now  bore  a 
small  hole  through  in  the  lower  edge  of  this 
cavity,  and  get  a  pipe-stem  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  to  fit  this.  Then  fill  with  rags, 
tobacco,  or  whatever  suits  best,  and  light  well 
with  fire.  Put  a  rag  over  the  top,  and  blow. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  smoke  stream 
from  the  stem,  and  the  bees  get  out  of  its  road. 
When  not  in  use  the  rag  should  be  taken  off,  so 
that  it  may  get  air.  The  cavity  being  large  will 
hold  fire  better  than  when  small.  Some  of  the 
readers  should  try  this  smoker,  and  report 
through  the  Journal. 

A.  J.  Fisher. 

East  Lioerpool,  Ohio. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Yet  Another  Smoker. 


I  have  long  been  anxious  to  get  the  best  possi- 
ble smoker,  and  have  tried  nearly  everything 
in  that  line  that  has  been  brought  to  my  notice 
in  the  Bee  Journal  and  otherwise.  I  have  also 
experimented  some  in  my  own  way,  and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  always  come  back 
to  the  use  of  the  same  smoker,  made  as  follows  : 
Take  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  rounded  to  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  of  any  convenient  length  ; 
roll  it  in  some  eight  or  ten  folds  of  cotton  rags. 
If  tobacco  is  wanted,  roll  it  in  with  the  rags. 
Tie  with  separate  strings  of  cotton  twine,  one 
and  a  quarter  (1|)  incllies  apart.  Wood  and 
rags  thus  combined,  burn  better  than  either 
alone  ;  but  if  the  wood  is  too  much  decayed  it 
will  burn  too  fast,  and  vice  versa.  If  sufficiently 
porous  to  burn,  and  yet  sufficiently  firm,  this 
makes  an  efficient  and  cleanly  smoker,  not  apt 
to  go  out.  Prepare  a  supply  of  smokers  before- 
hand. To  cut  the  strings  quickly  and  of  equal 
length,  wind  the  twine  around  a  piece  of  board 
of  the  proper  width,  and  cut  all  through  at  once 
with  a  knife. 

Henry  Crist. 

Lake,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  29,  1870. 


The  sting  of  a  bee  carries  conviction  with  it. 
It  makes  a  man  a  bee-leaver  at  once. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Successful  Use  of  the  Looking-Glass. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  December  number  of 
the  Bee  .Tonrnal  I  see  "The  Looking-glass 
CONCLUDED  ;"  but  will  you  permit  me  to  give  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  my  experience  there- 
with the  past  season.  I  had  three  decamping 
swarms  that  left  my  apiary.  I  had  hived  the 
first  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  day  it  swarmed  ;  but, 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  de- 
camped for  parts  unknown.  It  got  oft'  some  dis- 
tance before  I  srot  i-eady  with  the  looking-glass, 
but,  to  my  surprise,  the  third  flash  of  the  sun's 
rays  with  the  looking-glass  mode  the  bees  fly 
round  and  round,  instead  of  going  straightfor- 
ward as  before  ;  and  they  irnmediately  settled 
upon  a  tree.  The  second  swarm  came  off  in  the 
afternoon.  It  made  no  halt  to  settle,  but  started 
direct  for  the  timber.  I  followed  it,  and  brought 
it  down  the  same  way.  The  third  one  got  nearly 
half  a  mile  away,  flying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
timber.  The  sun  being  in  the  west  we  could  not 
use  the  glass  ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  got  the  sun, 
three  or  four  flashes  settled  it  also.  I  have  the 
three  swarms  thus  arrested,  and  they  have  all 
done  well.  So  much  saved  by  taking  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  say  at  least  thirty  dollars 
in  one  season. 

I  tender  my  thanks  to  Ignobamus  for  the 
publication  of  the  looking-glass  theory.  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  are  many  other  instructive 
articles  in  the  Journal  very  useful  to  bee-keepers. 
I  love  the  Bee  Journal,  as  it  encourages  and 
builds  up  the  bee-keeper.  It  is  as  valuable  in 
that  respect  as  a  class-meeting  is  to  Christians. 
I  value  it  much  ;  it  will  pay  any  man  to  take  it, 
even  if  he  has  only  one  colony. 

My  bees  did  well  the  forepart  of  the  season  ; 
but  the  latter  part  was  too  dry.  I  have  seventy- 
six  colonics,  in  good  condition,  all  in  Langstroth 
hives.  I  will  here  say,  to  ray  brother  bee-keepers, 
that  I  live  six  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Lincoln. 
Should  any  of  my  brothers  travel  this  way  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  him  call  and  see  me. 
I  entertain  bee-keepers  free,  except  they  should 
be  engaged  in  selling  the  sixth  secret  of  bee- 
keeping. 

Jos.  L.  HiLSHER. 

Lincoln,  Ills.,  Dec.  15,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal  ] 

Pollen  from  Spanish  Needles. 

Mr.  Editor  :— On  page  167  of  the  Journal  for 
this  month  I  see  that,  speaking  of  bees  working 
on  Spanish  Needles,  J.  S.  McKernan  says,  '■  I  do 
not  think  they  will  touch  it." 

Now  I  wish  to  inform  him  that  I  know  they 
will.  "When  my  bees  were  about  quitting  the 
buckwheat  I  discovered  they  were  bringing  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pollen,  which  was  not 
like  that  they  got  from  buckwheat.  So,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  buck- 
wheat, and  not  a  bee  could  I  see  on  it ;  but  I  saw 
a  cluster  of  Spanish  Needles  in  full  bloom  and 
the  bees  on  it  thick,  with  the  kind  of  pollen  on 


their  legs  which  I  had  seen  them  bringing  home. 
I  saw  the  same  several  times  subsequently. 

J,  M.  Berry. 
Bloomington,  Lid.,  Jan.  9,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Answer  to  Puzzle  for  Young  Bee-keepers. 

Mr.  Editor  :  -There  is  little  of  anything  in 
the  Journal  that  escapes  my  gaze  I  give  an 
answer  to  the  puzzle  for  young  bee-keepers,  in  the 
January  number,  i:)age  164. 

There  was  2,400  honey  bees  in  their  home,  and 
eight  in  the  hnmliler's  home;  and  two,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  the  latter,  would  be  equal  to  the 
12,000th  part  of  the  former. 

3  I  24,000 
1000  T  8,  COO 

"Tjl 

'  T I  24,000 

Puzzle  No.  2. 

Suppose  A.  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
swarms  of  bees,  B.  says  to  A.  give  me  ten  of 
yours  and  I  will  have  as  many  as  you.  No,  says 
but  do  you  give  me  ten  of  yours,  and  1  will 

What  number 

J.  H.  H. 


have  just  as  many  again  as  you. 
had  each '? 

Breesport  (iV.  Y.),  Jan.  8,  1871. 


[For  the  Atiierican  Bee  Journal.] 

That  Puzzle. 


The  puzzle  for  yotmg  bee-keepers  is  a  puzzle 
for  old  ones  also.  Fucus  does  not  furnish  data 
enough  to  draw  a  solution  from.  The  number  of 
humble  bees  may  be  4,  8.  or  12,  or  any  multiple  of 
4,  and  the  number  of  honey  bees  may  be  12,000, 
24,000,  or 36,000,  oranymultipleof  12,000.  Thus, 

Suppose  the  honey  bees  to  be  12,0:00,  then  one 
third  of  that,  4000,  is  as  many  thousands  as  there 
are  of  humble  bees,  or  4 ;  and  one-fourth  of  4 
is  1,  which  is  the  twelve  thousandth  of  12,0C0, 
the  number  of  honey  bees.  And  so  with  24,000, 
30,000,  48,000,  or  any  other  number  which  is  a 
multiple  of  12,000.  A  question  which  may  be 
solved  so  many  ways  amounts  to  nothing. 

H.  W.  S. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  13,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bae  Journal.] 

Correction. 


At  page  159  you  make  me  say  I  found  "up- 
wards of  twenty  queen  cells."  This  I  should  not 
have  thought  extraordinary  or  worthy  of  remark. 
I  said  "upwards  of  twenty  queens,^''  which  I 
thought  somewhat  rare. 

Tyro. 

Ontario,  Canada,  January,  1871. 
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Washington,  Feb.,  1871. 

O:^  Want  of  room,  and  the  late  period  at  which 
some  were  received,  compels  us  to  omit  a  large  num- 
ber of  communications  this  mouth. 

Q^  We  are  requested  to  state  that  on  all  letters 
mailed  for  Canada  with  only  three  ce7itx  postage  paid  on 
them,  full  postage  (ten  cents)  is  required  to  be  paid 
when  they  are  received  there — ^just  the  same  as  thougli 
no  postage  had  been  paid  on  them,  when  mailed  in 
the  United  States.  But  if  six  cents  postage  is  prepaid 
on  them,  they  go  through  to  their  destination  with- 
out further  charge. 

H^  We  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers,  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Journal,  a  full  account  of  a  new, 
and  it  is  said  well  tested,  mode  of  safely  introducing  a 
queen  into  a  colony,  without  the  trouble  of  previously 
removing  the  old  queen,  or  searching  for  and  destroy- 
ing a  fertile  worker,  if  such  a  "  troublesome  customer  " 
has  usurped  or  acquired  dominion  of  a  hive.  The 
device  used  is  simple  and  cheap  ;  and  if  found  to  be 
efficient — as  we  are  assured  it  will  be,  by  those  who 
have  employed  it — it  will  greatly  facilitate  operations 
in  bee  culture,  as  well  as  prevent  losses  and  annoying 
disappointments. 


The  Convention  of  bee-keepers  which  is  to  meet  at 
Cincinnati  a  few  days  hence,  is  convoked  at  the  spe- 
cial instance  of  Mr.  H.  A.  King,  evidently  under  the 
impulse  of  some  fancied  grievance,  and  with  the 
obvious  intent  to  secure  and  promote  his  own  interest 
under  the  guise  of  an  ostensible  extreme  solicitude 
for  the  advancement  of  bee-culture.  As  he  has  tlius, 
from  the  outset,  made  himself  peculiarly  prominent 
in  the  matter,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  he 
should  be  and  remain  for  the  Convention  a  conspicu- 
ous object  of  regard,  as  connected  with  the  purpose 
of  their  assembling.  This  is  but  fair.  He  is,  besides, 
the  publisher,  and  claims  to  be  the  author,  of  a  trea- 
tise on  bee-culture,  and  liicewise  the  patentee — thrice 
repeated — of  a  hive  by  himself  puiTed  and  lauded  to 
the  skies.  Now  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  such  a 
man  are  fair  and  fit  subjects  of  consideration  by  the 
respeciable  and  intelligent  body  of  practical  apiarians 
thus  called  together  through  his  instrumentality.  If 
those  claims  and  pretensions  are  valid,  let  them  be 
endorsed  and  sustained  ;  if  not,  let  them  be  pronounced 
and  denounced  as  a  fraud  and  a  swindle.  And  Mr. 
King  himself  should  not  only  not  shun,  but  seek,  and 
eagerly  embrace  the  coming  opportunity  to  vindicate 
liis  title  to  the  character  he  has  assumed  and  the  posi. 
tion  he  seeks  to  occupy.  In  his  book,  speaking  of  his 
hive,  he  says  : — 


"  The  hive  embodies  two  series  of  improvements. 
The  first  was  the  result  of  the  inventive  skill  of 
several  persons  whose  inventions  were  purchased  and 
combined  in  this  hive,  and  secured  by  letters  patent, 
November  24th,  1863.  The  last  series  of  improve- 
ments, including  our  improved  movable  comb  frame, 
patented  October  10th,  1805,  originated  from  a  dis- 
covery deduced  from  carefully-conducted  experi- 
ments, which  seems  destined  to  revolutionize  all 
other  systems  of  bee-keeping.  This  discovery  clearly 
reveals  the  cauxe  of  the  imperfection  which  has  here 
tofore  existed  in  all  movable-comb  hives  (our  own  not 
excepted).  But  our  latest  improvements  completely 
remedy  these  defects,  and  considering  the  past  popu- 
larity of  the  hive,  place  its  future  supremacy  beyond 
question.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  perfection 
would  be  reached  in  the  first  movable-comb  hive  in- 
vented in  this  coimtry.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
demonstrated  by  close  observation  and  careful  exjieri- 
ment  that  this  very  point  nojv  claimed  by  the  inventor, 
viz. :  the  shallow  space  between  and  above  thetnp-bars 
of  the  frames  is  the  direct  cause  of  a  great  waste  of 
animal  heat,  requiring  an  increased  consumption 
of  hduey  in  winter,  besides  retarding  early  breeding 
in  the  spring,  and  frequently  entirely  preventing  a 
commencement  being  made  in  the  surplus  honey 
boxes." 

Nowhere  are  divers  broad  clainis  intermingled  with 
sundry  well  rounded  assertions,  Which  somehow  get  to 
be  understood  by  the  pui'chasers  of  rights,  as  covering 
still  broader  assumptions,  and  as  conveying  privileges 
that  cannot  be  "nominated  in  the  bond."  Hence  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  fair-minded  inventor  to  avail 
himself  of  any  favorable  occasion  to  explain  matters 
and  put  himself  rectus  i?i  curia.  Let  Mr.  King  do 
this  ;  let  him  show  to  the  Convention,  or  to  a  Com- 
mittee, 

First. — What  his  several  patents  cover,  that  is  of 
any  value  to  a  hive,  or  to  bee-culture,  and  was  new 
when  patented. 

Secondly. — What  peculiar  feature,  device  or  arrange- 
ment it  is,  that  gives  his  hive  the  "  supremacy  " 
claimed  for  it ;  and  that  such  feature,  device,  or  ar- 
rangement is  covered  by  his  patent  or  any  one  of  them. 

Thirdly. — In  what  consists  the  grand  "  discovery  " 
on  whichthepatent  of  October  10th,  1803  is  based,  and 
which,  according  to  the  book,  is  such  an  essential 
matter  as  "seems  destined  to  revolutionize  all  other 
systems  of  bee-keeping." 

Fourthly. — How  the  omission  of  "  the  shallow  space 
between  and  above  the  top-bars  of  the  frames,"  to 
prevent  "a  great  waste  of  animal  heat,  requiring  an 
increased  consumption  of  honey  in  winter,"  squares 
with  the  object  of  "  leaving  a  cavity  aijove  the  frames," 
"to  absorb  the  moisture  arising  from  the  bees  in 
winter  ?"  as  stated  by  him  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  advantages  and  superiority  of  the  hive  in 
question  have  been  so  long,  so  loudly,  and  so  exten- 
sively ding-donged  in  the  ears  of  the  bee-keeping  com- 
munity, that  a  reasonable  curiosity  has  been  excited 
to  know  whether  there  is  anything  more  than  sound 
in  it.  Its  inventor  will  doubtless  be  present  at  the 
Cincinnati  Convention.  That  Convention  will  be 
composed  of  many  earnest,  intelligent  and  experienced 
bee-keepers,  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  the  hive 
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eras  its  inveutor,  but  not  improbably — at  least  as  to 
l)art  of  them — somewhat  prepossessed  in  its  favor.  He 
could  hardly  ever  select  or  obtain  a  fairer,  more  com- 
petent, or  more  honorable  tribunal  to  investigate  and 
adjudicate  his  case;  and  if  he  has  a  valid  patent  on 
any  useful  invention  or  discovery,  he  is  entirely  safe 
in  submitting  it  to  such  a  body.  It  is  moreover  the 
appropriate  function  of  such  bodies  to  scrutinize  and 
judge  of  such  matters  ;  though  special  pains  may  be 
taken  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  ihey  ought  not  to 
meddle  therewith.  That  is  a  false  position.  It  is 
within  their  proper  province— not  to  invalidate  a 
patent ;  but  to  ascertain  what  the  patent  covers,  and 
in  what  the  merits  of  a  hive  consist.  But  there  need 
be  no  controversy  about  this  point.  If  Mr.  King  is 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  the  validity  and 
extent  of  his  patents,  and  of  the  uti.ily  of  his  in- 
ventions, he  need  not  fear  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination, and  should  in  fairness  to  those  who 
have  purchased  rig/its  from  him,  ask  for  one  and  be 
ready  and  willing  to  show  his  record  to  the  body  ho 
has  been  so  so.icitous  to  convene.  The  time,  too,  is 
coming  when  the  bet-keopers  of  the  country,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  depredations  of  swiudling 
dealers  in  humbug  contrivances,  will  demand  that 
whatever  is  presented  for  their  countenance  and 
patronage,  shall  be  submitted  to  competent  and  im- 
partial judges,  for  thorough  investigation;  so  that 
thenceforward  every  tub  may  stand  fairly  and 
squarely  on  its  own  bottom,  and  those  that  have  no 
bottom  may  speedily  go  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  pub- 
lic condemnation  and  contempt. 


Periodicals  Eeceived. 

"  American  Exchange  and  Review,"  a  miscellany 
of  useful  knowledge  and  general  literature,  Philadel- 
phia. 

'•Old  and  New,"  a  well  edited  monthly,  with  a 
capital  Christmas  number  extra.    Boston. 

Scribner's   Monthly,"  full  of  choice  reading 
matter,  profusely  illustrated.     New  York. 

"Good  Health,"  with  many  instructive  and  usefuj 
articles  worthy  of  careful  perusal.     Boston. 


COEEESPONDENOE  OP  THE  BEE  JCUENAL. 

ToNiCA,  Ills.,  Dec.  17,  1870.— I  asked  you  in  the 
fall  of  1868.  whether  I  should  allow  my  bees  to  slide 
out,  or  feed,  —  the  twenty-two  stands  not  having 
enouiih  to  stem  the  winter.  You  advised  me  to  feed. 
It  was  then  late  iu  October,  but  I  purchased  a  barrel 
of  sugar,  at  an  expense  of  thirty-seven  dollars,  and 
fed  it  to  my  twenty-two  stocks  as  fast  as  the  bees 
could  carry  it  below.  I  wintered  them  in  a  cellar 
under  a  part  of  dwelling,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
purpose  ;  and,  when  placed  in  their  winter  quarters, 
tLey  altogether  had  not  two  pounds  of  sealed  honey, 
—fourteen  of  the  hives  not  having  even  a  single  cell 
sealed.  I  expected  serious  reeults.  thinking  that,  ac- 
cording to  theory,  their  food  would  sour  on  their 
hands,  and  that  consequently  the  bees  would  sour  in 
mine.  The  cellar  being  new,"  the  walls  were  not  dry, 
and  I  had  left  the  windows  out  to  allow  circulation  of 


air.  The  night  before  I  moved  the  hives  in,  there 
came  on  a  snow  storm  that  blew  the  cellar  about  half 
full  of  snow,  which  was  melting,  and  made  things 
rather  moist.  I  shovelled  out  the  snow,  and  placed  my 
hives  in  position,  none  of  them  nearer  than  two  feet 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  I  sowed  about  two 
bushels  of  fine  lime  all  around  on  the  bottom  and 
walls  of  the  room,  removed  the  tins  from  the 
honev-boards,  and  elevated  cover  just  far  enough  not 
to  admit  mice  ;  and  then  attended  strictly  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  room.  One  other  item  I  wish  to  add, 
before  I  sum  up.  I  put  about  one  table-spoonful  of 
saleratus  to  the  last  six  quarts  of  syiup  fed  to  the 
bees.  Now,  the  result.  My  bees  were  in  their  win- 
ter-quarters four  months,  and  came  out  all  in  good 
order  ;  and  I  realized  sixty  swarms  and  sixteen  liun- 
dred  pounds  of  box  honey  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
sixtv  swarms  all  wintered  through  to  the  spring  of 
1870. 

I  keep  a  full  account  of  my  apiary,  and  for  the  two 
years  previous  to  January,  1870,  the  credit  side  was 
$553.95  ahead.  In  those  two  years  was  included  the 
poorest  season  (18G8)  I  ever  knew  for  bees;  and  at 
the  lime  mentioned  (January,  1870,)  I  had  on  hand 
over  two  hundred  new  empty  Langstrolh  hives,  the 
cost  of  which  had  been  chariicd  to  apiary  account.  I 
think  it  paid  me  to  f<-ed  my  bees  that  time. 

The  Journal  is  still  a  welcome  visitor  ;  but  at  times 
I  think  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  had  better 
been  "respectfully  rejected."  What  say  you? — E. 
H.  Miller. 

[Aye,  there's  the  rub!  "  D*  liegt  der  Has,  im 
r/effer  P^  We  may,  and  doubtless  do,  oflimes  "re- 
spectfully reject"  what  others  would  ardently  de- 
sire. "Many  men,  many  minds"  is  a  saying  as 
true  as  it  is  trite.  Some  readers  like  one  class  or 
description  of  articles,  and  some  another.  This  is 
by  no  means  singular.  Thus,  during  the  late  joy- 
ous yule  season,  some  lads  chose  plumcake  and 
crumpets,  while  others  eagerly  grasped  gingerbread 
and  jumbles.  There's  "  no  disputing  about  taste," 
—  that's  the  only  tiling  certain.  It  has  ever  been  thus, 
too ;  for  already  in  our  early  school  days,  many  a 
good  long  year  ago,  Horace  told  us  that  even  in  "  the 
high  and  palmy  state  of  Home,"  he  had  been  regu- 
larly puzzled  iu  the  same  manner,  and  forced  to  ex- 
claim, in  his  quandary, — 

'Q  iid  aem?  quid  non  deiu? 

lipfiuis  quod  til,  jiibet  alterl" 

Solomon  was  the  only  true  philosopher  we  ever 
heard  of.  He  tauglit  that  there  is  a  time  and  place 
for  all  thinus  ;  and  would  unquestionably  have  made 
a  capital  cook  or  a  super-excellent  editor.  He  would, 
on  the  one  hand,  have  given  leeks  to  the  Welshman 
and  onions  to  the  croniinuophagist ;  and,  on  the 
other,  have  shared  among  the  sober-minded  and  the 
jocular,  "the  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit." 
Yet,  if  his  motly  crew  of  guests  had  all  to  be  regaled 
from  the  same  platter,  or  his  multitudinous  horde  of 
readers  to  be  interested,  entertained  or  instructed  by 
the  same  page,  we  rather  surmise  that  he,  too,  would 
have  found  his  best  endeavors  fruitless,  and  been  con- 
strained to  reiterate  his  well-known  dolorous  lament, 
— "Vanity  of  vanities  :  all  is  vai  ity  !"  Let  that  con- 
sideration give  us  comfort,  courage,  and  contidence.] 

Milledgville,  Ills.,  Dec.  18.— I  like  the  Journal 
very  much,  having  been  a  subscriber  for  three  years, 
and  I  guess  you  might  put  me  down  for  life.  Long 
live  the  American  Bee  Journal ! — F.  A.  Snell. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  Dec.  19. — I  now  have  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  Bee  Journal  bound,  and  wish  to 
get  the  others  bound  also.  Please  send  me  the  miss- 
ing number.  Vol.  IV.,  No.  10.— G.  P.  Cobb. 

SoDTHPORT,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23. — I  have  two  hundred 
and  thirty  colonies  of  bees.    A  Bee-keepers'  Conven- 
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tion  will  meet  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18th,  1871,  to 
continue  two  days.  Apiarians  of  Southern  New  York 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania  are  mired  to  be  present, 
and  all  interested  in  the  science  of  bee-culture,  to  aid 
by   their   presence   and   co-operation. — A.  D.  Gris- 

WOLD. 

PoNTiAC,  Mich.,  Dec.  22. — I  keep  my  bees  on  the 
top  of  a  two-story  house  in  this  city,  having  no  other 
place  to  keep  them  conveniently.  I  would  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  best  ))lan  to  keep  bees  from  swarm- 
ing naturally. — J.  Dawson. 

SouTn  Newbi  RT,  Ohio,  Dec.  2?>. — I  must  say  that  I 
am  being  highly  pleased  with  the  constant  visits  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  but  wish  they  came  oftener. 
Bees  have  had  a  good  season  heie.  The  bee  scourge 
left  me  with  one  swarm  last  sprinsr.  I  put  that  into 
a  hive  that  I  "  got  up"  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bay 
State  Hive,  and  the  handful  of  bees  increased  to  a 
large  swarm,  and  gave  eighty-five  pounds  of  box 
hone}'. — J.  L.  Wat. 

North  Charlestox,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20.— The  past 
season  iiere  lias  not  been  favorable  to  bees,  though  it 
opened  gloriously.  The  early  and  protracted  drought 
made  the  harvest  a  short  one.  Not  much  honey  was 
gathered  after  the  first  of  July.  I  got  only  a  little 
over  one  hundred  pounds  from  twenty  swarms.  Yet 
in  some  localities,  not  ten  miles  ofl",  the  timely 
showers  made  the  season  more  than  an  average. — 
E.  Whipple. 

Saybp.ook,  Ills.,  Dec.  26. — T  have  only  few  bees,  but 
they  have  done  the  best  of  any  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  in  the  way  of  storing  honey.  They  worked 
on  a  small  purple-flowered  weed  growing  in  the  wet 
groimd.  It  seemed  to  be  very  rich  in  honey.  Will 
try  aud  send  you  a  specimen  next  season. — W.  H. 
Bali.. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Dec.  33. — The  past  season  has 
not  been  a  very  good  one,  either  for  honey  or  swarms. 
There  was  tiie  fewest  natural  swarms  that  I  have 
known  for  several  years.  I  increased  my  number 
one-third  by  artificial  swarmin;;- ;  tliat  is,  I  made  one 
from  every  two.  'I  hose  that  have  box  hives  and  logs 
get  no  surplus  honey  at  all.  My  bees,  with  as  good 
care  as  I  know  how  to  give  lliem,  gave  me  only 
thirty-two  pounds  suri)lus  to  the  stock,  and  they  are 
all  in  good  movable  comb  hives.  I  will  try  to  do 
better  next  season.  I  would  ha\e  liked  very  much 
to  have  been  at  the  National  Bee-keepers' Convention, 
at  Indianapolis  ;  but  business  and  other  causes  kept 
me  away. — J.  P.  Fortune. 

Irving,  Ills.,  Jan.  .5, 1871. — I  like  the  American  Bee 
Journal  very  well.  Bees  did  very  poorly  in  this  part 
of  the  country  the  past  season. — \\ .  11.  Hobson. 

Greenfield,  Ills.,  Jan.  o. — The  bee  season  was  a 
very  poor  one  here  hist  year.  In  the  spring  the  weather 
was  cold  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  colonies 
were  very  weak.  In  the  swarming  season  I  got  only 
two  swarms  from  twenty-seven  stands.  After  June 
drougiit  set  in,  and  very  hot  weather  through  July 
and  August,  and  nearly  all  tlie  honey  gathered  was 
consumed,  till  in  September  a  little  was  stored;  but 
without  feeding  tlie  most  of  my  stocks  will  perish. 
My  Italians  laid  up  as  much  as  will  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  On  the  4th  of  September,  I  got 
a  swai-m  from  one  of  my  Italian  stocks.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  I  had  examined  the  saire  hive,  and 
found  it  full  of  young  brood  sealed  over,  but  no 
honev,  as  that  was  all  required  for  the  young. 
Through  the  fall  the  weather  was  too  warm.  The 
September  swarm  is  still  alive,  but  has  no  queen,  and 
the  two  summer  swarms  will  not  survive  the  winter. 
Farmers  have  told  lue  that  they  found  some  tree  in 


the  woods  with  bees  in  it,  bat  no  honey.  So  there 
is  a  poor  prospect  for  bees  here.  I  will  report  in 
the  spring. — J.  Wahl. 

Nebraska  Citt,  Kansas,  Jan.  .5. — I  would  i  ot  do 
without  the  Journal  if  I  could,  which  is  quite  doubt- 
ful, so  long  as  I  keep  bees. — O.  IIakman. 

*.' 

Worthington,  Pa.,  Jan.  5. — I  cannot  do  without 
the  Bee  Journal,  and  can  only  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  it  will  be  able  to  visit  us  more  frequently. 
— J.  W.  Barclay. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9.— You  have  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Journal;  and  now,  as 
others  have  done,  I  will  state  to  you  in  part  my  suc- 
cess in  bee-culture.  I  commenced  the  season  with 
twenty-two  stocks,  five  of  which  were  very  weak,  and 
being  in  common  boxes,  I  did  nothing  for  them  more 
than  I  did  for  all  my  bees.  I  fed  them,  like  the  others, 
liberally  with  sugar  syrup  till  the  fruit  trees  came  into 
bloom.  But  it  took  them  the  whole  season  to  re- 
cruit, so  that  I  had  really  only  seventeen  stocks  with 
which  to  begin  operations.  These  I  have  increased 
to  thirty-five,  all  well-stored  for  winter  ;  and  have 
taken  in  surplus  honey  twelve  hundred  aud  sixty- 
three  (12C3)  pounds.  As  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  give  you  a  minute  account  of  my  every 
swarm,  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  one  hive.  This 
hive  had  been  fed  all  winter  (like  all  the  others),  and 
wintered  on  its  summer  stand.  It  cast  a  swarm  on 
the  15th  of  May,  when  apple  trees  were  in  bloom  ; 
after  which  I  took  thirty-six  boxes  of  liouey,  weigh- 
ing 251>i  pounds  in  all,  from  the  old  hive,  and  123>^ 
pounds  from  the  new  swarm,  making  an  aggregate  of 
o24  pounds,  which,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  is 
just  eighty  dollars  ;  and  a  new  swarm  worth,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hive,  fifteen  dollars ;  a  profit,  together, 
from  one  hive,  ninety-five  dollars.  These  two  hives 
now  contain  full  forty  pounds  of  honey  e:ich,  which 
will  leave  them  quite  a  surplus  to  start  s^priiig  opera- 
tions on.  I  will  state  that  the  swarm  was  hybrid, — 
having  a  pure  Italian  mother  mated  with  "a  black 
drone.  If  the  Italian  bees  are  humbugs,  let  me  be 
humbugged  in  this  way  every  year,  and  I  will  sub- 
scribe for  the  American  Bee  Journal,  wishing  the 
editor  a  long  life  with  happiness,  and  that  his  shadow 
may  never  grow  less. — S.  Snow. 

Fenn's  Mills,  Mich.,  Jan.  10.— Bee-keepers  have 
fared  poorly  in  this  county,  the  past  season.  I  am  in- 
clined to  look  for  the  reason  in  the  fict  that  there  is 
but  little  white  clover,  owing  to  the  farmers  plowing  so 
much  that  it  is  killed  out.  What  seems  to  be  desired 
is  some  plant  to  supersede  red  clover,  that  will  atTord 
bee  pasturage.  I  have  removed  to  this  place,  which 
is  contiguous  to  immense  swamps  on  the  south  and 
considerable  timber  on  the  north,  in  the  hope  that  be- 
tween the  two  the  bees  may  do  better.  Besides,  I 
hope  to  Italianize  my  apiary  next  spring,  hoping  they 
will  work  on  red  clover.  I  have  just  been  conversing 
with  a  neighbor,  a  German,  wlio  takes  more  pains 
with  his  bees  than  any  other  here.  He  says  that  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  near  the  North  Sea,  where,  in 
their  mildest  winters,  they  have  ice  three  feet  thick, 
they  raise  lucerne  for  soilin;:,  and  he  thinks  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  here  in  place  of  red  clover,  for 
bees  and  for  manure,  though  not  for  hay  or  pasture. 
I  propose  to  get  some  alsike  the  coming  season  ; 
though  I  have  my  fears  tliat  the  farmers  will  be  slow 
to  adopt  it  in  place  ol  red,  and  that  they  will  run  it 
out  the  same  as  the  white.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
bee  men  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  raising 
of  such  crops  as  will  afi'oid  profit  to  the  farmer  and"^ 
at  the  same  time,  pasturage  for  bees? — H.  HunsoN. 

Petttsville,  Mich.,  Jan.  11.— I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Journal  more  tiian  two  years,  and  I  find  I  can- 
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not  do  -without  it.     I  thinlv  every  number  worth  more 
than  the  subscription  price. — G.  Thkasher. 

Silver  Creek,  Minn.,  Jan.  11. — I  set  out  twenty- 
nine  swarms  of  bees  last  spring,  some  of  whicli  were 
quite  wealv.  My  best  stock  stored  twenty-one  pounds 
ot  honey  in  the' hive  before  the  middle  of  April,  be- 
sides fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  the  main  hive  that 
I  did  not  take  out.  Bees  did  well  till  the  middle  of 
July.  After  that  they  gathered  very  little  surplus, 
and  built  no  comb,  though  they  filled  their  hives  for 
the  winter. — S.  Rowley. 

South  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13. — I  consider 
the  American  Bee  Journal  second  to  no  publication 
of  the  kind  published  in  America  ;  and  no  apiarian 
who  keeps  bees  for  pleasure  or  profit,  can  afford  to  do 
without  it. 

RocKFOKD,  Iowa.  Jan.  15. — The  past  season,  in  tins 
vicinity,  was  both  good  and  poor.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  May  the  south  wind  blew  furiously  nearly 
every  day  ;  and  though  bees  were  brooding  rapidly, 
j-et  in  most  localities  there  were  not  as  many  bees  in 
the  hives  on  the  first  of  June,  as  there  were  on  the 
first  of  Alay.  This  nearly  ruined  the  swarming  for 
the  season.  The  yield  of  basswood  honey  was  the 
best  I  ever  saw,  and  if  Novice  was  favored  with  as 
good,  I  don't  wonder  he  came  so  near  having  to  use 
his  "  cistern  "  to  save  his  honey.  The  full  yield  was 
excellent,  and  bees  have  gone  into  winter  quarters 
with  generally  too  much  honey.  Inclosed  please  find 
two  dollars  for  the  Journal  another  year.  I  don't 
know  how  I  could  possibly  get  along  without  the 
A.  B.  Journal. — E.  Benjamin. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Hives  at  the  National  Convention. 


There  was  any  quantity  of  patent  bee-hives 
represented  at  the  National  Convention  at  In- 
dianapolis. They  were  worthless — that  is,  tliey 
were  not  calculated  for  the  honey  extractor,  and 
a  hive  that  is  not  so  adapted  now-a-days  is  cer- 
tainly behind  the  times.  When  will  people 
learn  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  surplus  box  honey  (where  the  surplus  room  is 
on  the  top  of  the  hive)  in  a  tall  hive,  that  can  be 
fjot  from  a  hive  of  medium  depth  of  frames  ? 
Then,  again,  a  hive  should  be  so  constructed 
that  it  can,  with  the  standard  comb,  be  divided 
lip  into  four  apartments  for  queen  raising  and 
wintering  surplus  queens,  and  still  have  the 
comb  in  a  compact  form,  so  that  every  part  of  it 
can  be  occupied  with  brood  in  the  breeding 
season.  This  cutting  up  comb  to  tit  into  small 
nucleus  boxes  dues  not  pay  the  common  bee- 
keeper. Take,  for  illustration,  the  Alley  frame, 
ten  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  high.  Who 
cannot  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  queen  to 
breed  on  all  parts  of  such  a  comb,  when  placed 
singly  in  a  nucleus  box '?  And  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  long,  shallow  Langstroth  frame. 
Now,  cut  those  frames  in  two,  and  place  the  two 
halves  together,  side  by  side,  and  we  have  the 
same  comb  in  good  sliai)e  for  breeding  and  queen 
raising.  I  think  any  one  can  understand  this 
without  further  illustration.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  wish  me  to  recommend  your  hives  to  new 
beginners.  I  cannot  do  it,  with  my  understand- 
ing of  what  a  hive  should  be.     All  your  little 


fixtures  are  made  to  gull  the  uninitiated.  Prac- 
tical bee-keepers  want  none  of  their  added  ex- 
pense. 

Elisha  Gallup. 
Jan.  5,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Response  to  Inquiries. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  answer  to  W.  P.  Hender- 
son's five  questions  I  will  give  my  experience. 

1st.  Honey  Extractor.  I  use  one  with  wooden 
case,  rack  with  wooden  bottom  and  ends,  sides 
wire,  geared,  home-made.  Cost  $4.00.  Works 
well  with  full  frames,  but  very  inconvenient  for 
emptying  broken  combs.  Besides,  I  do  not  like 
any  wood  about  honey  ;  it  will  shrink  and  absorb 
the  honey,  etc. 

This  honey  extractor  question  1  would  like  to 
see  discussed  in  the  Journal.  I  want  a  machine 
that  will  accommodate  any  size  of  frame,  empty 
broken  comb — with  close  top  to  keep  out  flies, 
ants,  wasps,  etc.  ;  the  honey  to  run  into  an 
outer  case,  so  that  the  operator  may  save  honey 
in  small  or  large  quantity,  as  may  be  desired  ; 
the  frame  to  hang  within  the  case  in  the  same 
way  it  would  hang  in  a  hive  ;  the  wire  frame  to 
open  at  the  side  by  some  contrivance  to  jiermit 
broken  comb  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  then 
closed  and  put  on  the  arms  for  revolving.  Tliese 
are  my  requirements  for  the  honty  machine. 
Can  I  have  them  ? 

2d.  Most  persons  prefer  to  let  the  bees  begin 
to  cap  the  honey  before  emptying  with  the  ma- 
chine. My  experience  this  fall  has  convinced  me 
it  is  a  waste  of  honey.  I  sliall  emjtty,  next  sea- 
son, fast  as  filled.  I  emptied  one  hive  about  the  . 
7th  of  September,  and  twice  after  that  date. 
After  that  they  filled  and  capped  over  sixteen 
frames,  9^  inclies  by  I'U. 

;3d.  Honey  must  be  evaporated  by  the  bees  in 
a  natural  way,  or  it  must  be  done  artificially  by 
putting  it  into  jars,  tying  over  the  top  open  do- 
mestic muslin,  placing  the  jars  in  a  shady  place, 
and  kept  at  the  same  temperature  it  would  be  in 
the  hives.  The  best  and  cheapest  way  would  be 
to  have  a  vessel  made  so  that  a  washing  boiler 
would  fit  into  it  steamer  fashion,  bring  the  honey 
to  boiling  heat,  and  then  put  it  into  air-tight 
jars  so  it  will  not  candy. 

4th.  Yes,  turn  slow.  The  brood  will  remain 
in  the  comb. 

5th.  Yes,  when  honey  is  scarce,  and  you  have 
to  operate  at  such  umteasonable  times.    When  bees 
gather  honey  abundantly  they  do  not  trouble. 
Frederick  Cratuorne. 

Bethlehem,  Iowa,  Dec.  14,  1870. 


These  bees  which  are  exclusively  inter-  or  sub- 
tropical seem  furnished  with  larger  capacities  for 
fulfilling  the  special  mission  to  which  the  family 
is  appointed.  Their  pollenigerous  and  honey- 
collecting  organs  are  peculiarly  adapted  both  to 
the  structure  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  superb 
vegetation  of  those  regions,  and  to  which  they 
seem  distinctly  limited. — Shuckard. 
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American  Bee  Keepers'  Convention, 


FIRST   day's   proceedings. 

Various  States  of  the  Union,  either  singly  or 
two  or  three  of  them  united,  have  formed  bee- 
keepers' associations,  but  hitlierto  no  national 
association  has  existed  in  this  country.  The 
impetus  given  to  bee  culture  by  the  discoveries 
of  Huber,  the  distinguished  Geneva  apiarian,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  sent  hundreds 
into  that  pursuit.  The  progress  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  it  has  not  lagged  behind  the  ad- 
vance made  by  science  and  skill  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  and  industry  since  the  blind 
Huber  died.  The  necessity  of  associated  action 
and  effort  for  the  benefit  of  bee  culture  has  been 
widely  felt,  and  that  feeling  has  been  manifested 
in  forming  numerous  local  associations.  About 
a  year  ago  two  of  these  associations,  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  issuing  a 
call  for  a  convention  to  form  a  national  organiza- 
tion. One  of  them  was  the  Michigan,  the  other 
the  Northeastern  Bee  Keepers'  Association. 
The  North  American  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
organized  at  Indianapolis  last  December,  and 
the  American  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  organ- 
ized here  yesterday,  are  the  results  of  calls  issued 
by  the  above  local  bodies  respectively,  viz.  :  the 
Michigan  and  the  Northeastern.  Between  the 
Michigan  and  the  Northeastern  there  has  been 
some  controversy — witii  but  little,  if  any,  ill  feel- 
ing— as  to  the  claim  of  priority  in  issuing  the 
call  for  the  national  convention.  The  conven- 
tion called  by  the  Michigan  Association  met  in 
December  last ;  that  called  by  the  Northeastern 
Association  is  the  one  in  session  now  in  this  city. 
Two  national  organizations  have  grown  out  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  two  above  named  local 
organizations.  Both  associations  have  the  same 
man,  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Oxford,  for 
President.  Many  members  of  the  association 
formed  yesterday  are  members  of  the  North- 
western formed  at  Indianapolis.  3Ir.  Lang- 
stroth, of  the  Michigan  body,  in  retiring  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  chair  last  evening,  called 
to  officiate  as  Chairman  of  the  American,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Northeastern  Asso- 
ciation. It  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  delegates  yesterday  (prin- 


ted below, )  that  the  union  of  the  two  national 
associations  at  their  next  meeting,  which,  for 
both,  is  at  the  same  time  and  place,  is  a  moral 
certainty. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  from 
various  States  assembled  in  convention  at  one 
o'clock,  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  Templar's 
Hall,  No.  IGO  Elm  street,  in  this  city.  An  organi- 
zation was  efiected  by  electing  Rev.  Wm.  L. 
Clarke,  of  Toronto,  Chairman. 

Gen.  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  adopt 
a  constitution,  which  he  presented,  and  make 
this  convention  an  association,  to  be  known  as 
the  American  Bee  Keepers'  Association. 

This  was  objected  lo  as  needless,  since  we 
have  already  a  North  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association.  Mr.  H.  A.  King,  of  New  York, 
favored  General  Adair's  motion.  This  would  be 
the  first  step  toward  uniting  the  North  American 
Association  and  the  one  proi)Osed  to  organize 
here. 

Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  met  at  Indianapolis,  December  21, 
1870,  spoke  in  favor  of  maintaining  good  feeling. 
He  desired  that  there  should  be  but  one  associa- 
tion— i.  e.,  the  North  American  or  the  American, 
as  should  be  agreed. 

Mr.  R  C.  Otis,  of  Wisconsin,  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  Gen.  Adair's  motion,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  negotiate  for  union  with  a  like 
committee  of  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association. 

Mr.  H.  A.  King,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment,  that  the  convention  should  first 
organize  by  adopting  a  constitution,  and  then 
propose  a  imion. 

By  carrying  the  previous  question,  the  debate 
was  cut  off. 

Mr.  King's  amendment  to  Mr.  Otis'  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

The  convention  avoided  the  parliamentary 
form  of  adoi)ting  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Otis  as 
amended,  and  proceeded  with  the  constitution. 

There  was  first  a  free  debate  upon  the  question 
of  adopting  a  constitution,  in  which  many  quite 
original  views  were  presented,  both  upon  par- 
liamentary usage,  and  the  propriety  of  forming 
an  association  here. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  article  by  article. 

A  motion  was  made  to  insert  in  article  4,  ' '  bee- 


Eatared  according  to   Act  of  Congress,  iu  the  year  1870,  by  Samuel  Wagner,  in  the  office  of    the  Librarian  of  Congress 

Wasliiugton. 
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keeper"  instead  of  "person,"  as  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  association,  and  lost. 

One  of  the  delegates  wanted  the  word  "  person" 
retained.  He  wanted  the  number  of  bee  keepers 
increased. 

ilrs.  Tupper,  of  Brighton,  Iowa,  said  some 
persons  who  were  not  bee  keepers  wanted  to 
become  such. 

The  following  is  the 

Constitution. 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as 
the  American  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  and 
shall  meet  annually.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  bee  culture. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall 
be  a  President  and  Vice-President  from  each 
State,  Territory  and  province  represented ;  a 
Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Treas- 
urer, whose  duties  shall  be  those  usually  per- 
formed by  such  oificers,  who  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  and  hold  their  ofBces  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Art.  3.  The  President,  Secretaries  and  Treas- 
urer shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by 
giving  his  or  her  name  to  the  Secretary. 

Art.  5.  This  association  may,  from  time  to 
time,  elect  suitable  persons  as  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

Art.  6.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
floor  more  than  tive  minutes  in  the  discussion  of 
any  motion,  lesolution  or  petition  without  the 
consent  of  the  association. 

Art.  7.  All  committees  shall  be  elected  by 
plurality  vote,  except  by  special  resolution. 

Art.  8.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at 
any  annual  meeting,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  in  attendance. 

The  usual  formality  of  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  whole  was  dispensed  with. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  go  around 
the  room  and  obtain  signers  to  the  constitution. 

Election  of  Officers. 

After  the  committee  had  gone  around  and 
obtained  names  the  association  went  into  the 
election  of  officers. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  nominated  Mr.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  the  office  of 
President.  There  were  no  opposing  candidates. 
The  liev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  was,  upon  ballot, 
elected  unanimously. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  that  as  a  compliment  he 
would  accept  the  position,  but  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  none  of  the  active  dutii  s  of  the  oftice 
devolve  upon  him,  as  his  health  would  not  allow 
him  to  undertake  them.  The  convention  signi- 
fied its  unanimous  consent. 

Balloting  for  Secretary  was  declared  next  in 
order.  Nominations  were  made  and  the  ballots 
taken  as  follows  :  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Kentucky  ;  H. 
A.  King,  of  New  York  ;  W.  E.  Ladd,  Newport, 
Ky.  ;  H.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Rev.  H.  A.  King,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Sec- 
retary on  the  first  ballot.  The  ballots  for  each 
candidate  were  not  read. 


Vice  Presidents. 

Vice  Presidents  were  chosen  as  follows  from 
all  the  States  represented  :  New  York,  the  Rev. 
E.  Van  Slyke  ;  Kentucky,  II.  Nesbit ;  Missouri, 
L.  C.  Waitc  ;  Iowa,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tupper  ;  Wiscon- 
sin, A.  H.  Ilarte  ;  Illinois,  L.  C.  Francis  ;  Ontario, 
Canada,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clark  ;  New  Jersey,  E. 
J.  Peck  ;  Pennsylvania,  Seth  Hoagland  ;  Ohio, 
A.  Benedict ;  Tennessee,  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin  ; 
Kansas,  L.  .1.  Dallas  ;  Minnesota,  A.  D.  Seward ; 
Michigan,  A.  S.  Moon  ;  Indiana,  Dr.  John  F. 
Wriglit  Assistant  Secretaries  were  next  elected. 
Tavo  were  to  be  chosen.  The  election  was  as 
follows  :  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  and  L.  C. 
Waite  of  Missouri, 

The  Treasurer  was  next  chosen.  Mr.  N.  C. 
Mitchell,  of  Indiana,  was  elected.         , 

The  Association  Organized. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  association 
organized,  and  gave  way  to  the  President,  Mr. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  who  suggested  that  the  Vice 
President  from  New  York,  the  Rev.  E.  Van 
Slyke,  .should  preside. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  took  the  chair,  and  announced 
the  convention  ready  for  business. 

A  Step  for   Union. 

]\Ir.  Clark,  the  retiring  temporary  President, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

'■'■Resolved,  That  this  association,  when  it  ad- 
journs, adjourn  to  meet  at  Cleveland,  O.,  at  9 
A.  M.,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
1871,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  North 
American  Bee  Keepers'  Association  :  when,  pro- 
vided the  other  organization  shall  instruct  its 
officers  to  do  the  same,  the  officers  of  this  body 
shall  resign,  with  a  view  of  there  and  then  con- 
solidating both  associations  into  one." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peck,  amended  by  Dr.  Clark, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Otis  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
appointed  by  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  with  a  view  to  a  union  of  that  with 
this  organization,  and  report  the  same  to  this 
association. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  half-past  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Evening  Session. 

The  association  met  at  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
Vice  President  Van  Slyke,  of  New  York,  in  the " 
chair. 

The  following  committee,  to  report  an  order  of 
business,  was  appointed  :  Messrs.  Clarke,  Peck, 
Moon,  Baldwin  and  Ladd.  While  the  committee 
was  out,  some  one  suggested  as  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion the  Italian  bee.  Several  persons  were 
called  upon,  and  all,  with  one  consent,  began  to 
make  excuses.  Mr.  Waite,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, was  suggested.  Mr.  Waite  is  deaf  and 
had  to  be  waited  on  by  some  one  who  went  to 
him.  Dilv.  Waite  is  a  young,  handsome,  neatly 
dressed  man.  He  arose  and  set  out  to  read  an 
essay  on  bee  culture,  written  in  a  very  attractive 
style  and  abounding  in  humor,  as  well  as  in  what 
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seemed  to  be  excellent  practical  hints.     He  said 
that  in  the   managenielit  of  bees  no  one   must 
ever  show  the  white  feather.     They  did  not  like 
drunken  breath.     lie  opposed  the  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  as  injurious,  and  recommended  the  use  of 
the  smoke  of  rags  or  rotten  wood  instead.     Some  ' 
farmers,  he  said,  gave  their  bees  all  the  inatten- 
tion  they    could.       For    such   farmers,    or   bee  I 
keepers,  he  thanked  God  for  the  moth.     There  | 
were  an  abundance  of  hives  patented,  and  but  j 
few  of  them  worth  having.     He  favored  large 
boxes  as  best  adapted  to  having  large  supplies  of 
surplus  honey  laid  up.     He  gave,  in  detail,  hints 
for  the  care  of  bees  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
His  address,  or  rather   essiiy,  was   warmly  re- 
ceived,   and   the   association    tendered  him   its 
thanks. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Committee  on  Business,  sub- 
mitted the  following  order  of  business,  which 
was  accepted  : 

Order  of  Business. 

1.  The  most  successful  winter  management 
of  bees. 

2.  The  best  method  of  artificial  swarming. 

3.  How  far  is  it  wise  to  prevent  swarming? 

4.  Are  hybrids  better  than  pure  Italians. 

5.  Volunteer  topics. 

The  First  Topic 

came  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Hosmer,  of  Minn., 
said  his  experience  was  that  small  swarms  win- 
tered better  indoors  than  large  ones.  He 
Avintered  in  a  cellar  well  ventilated.  He  did  not 
want  less  than  a  quart  of  bees  to  a  swarm.  He 
preserved  queen  bees  and  divided  his  swarms. 
He  fed  them  about  live  jjounds  of  crushed  sugar 
(to  each  swarm)  per  year,  commencing  in  March. 

Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Ind.,  said  that  a  large  colony 
and  a  small  colony  would  not  winter  well 
together  in  the  same  room,  owing  to  large  colo- 
nies generating  an  undue  amount  of  animal  heat. 
The  small  colonies,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  apt  to  contract  disease.  He  would  have  a 
special  repository  for  small  colonies,  Avhere  the 
thermometer  might  be  permitted  to  range  about 
45'^  or  50'^,  while  between  83  and  40  degi-ees 
Fahrenheit  was  the  temperature  favorable  for 
large  colonies. 

Dr.  Bohrer  would  u.se  an  old  blanket  in  cover- 
ing hives,  and  corn  cobs  for  the  top  of  them  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture.  He  would 
not  have  a  hive  more  than  12  inches  deep.  He 
believed  in  perfect  neatness  in  his  bee  house. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  spiders. 

Question  by  a  delegate — Would  not  spider- 
webs  be  a  good  moth  trap '? 

Mr.  Bohrer — The  best  moth  trap  is  a  strong 
colony  of  bees.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gallup  was  hostile  to  tall  hives.  They 
became  too  hot  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Gallup  was  subjected  to  a  running  fire  of 
questions.  He  used  no  honey  board  in  his  large 
hives. 

Mr.  Gallup  stated  that  he  put  his  large  colonies 
near  the  floor  in  the  wintering  house,  and  the 
small  ones  near  the  top  or  roof. 

Mr.  Dallas,    of  Kansas,    thought   the   indoor 


method  of  wintering  best.  He  would  have  a 
deep,  well-drained  trench  upon  dry  ground. 
Over  this  he  would  build  a  double  walled  house, 
the  interstices  between  the  walls  filled  with  saw- 
dust, the  house  provided  with  ventilators  and 
double  doors.  In  this  he  would  put  the  bees 
after  equalizing  the  swarms.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  from  dampness  and  too  great  a 
change  of  temperature  in  the  ventilation  from 
opening  the  door  or  the  special  appliances  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  said  he  called  a  hive 
ten  and  a  half  inches  in  depth,  as  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Gallup,  a  deep  one.  He  recommended  the 
construction  of  a  winter  bee-house,  so  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  handling  bees,  taking 
honey  from  them,  &c. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  said  he  had  found 
benefit  to  diseased  swarms  from  putting  a  cloth 
over  the  top  of  the  hive  and  placing  fresh  char- 
coal pulverized  upon  it.  This  absorbed  im- 
purities and  improved  the  health  of  the  bees. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Minnesota,  detailed  an  account 
of  a  travel  north  in  his  State  into  the  Red  river 
country.  He  thought  he  had  gotten  away  from 
the  bees,  as  he  had  inquired  for  a  hundred  miles 
for  them,  and  found  none ;  but  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North  he  found  au 
Indian  who  said  he  had  found  bees  near  there 
(it  was  200  miles  north  of  St.  Paul),  and  taken 
two  pailfuls  of  honey  from  them. 

He  detailed  how  he  had  kept  bees  in  a  cellar 
in  which  he  had  four  hundred  bushels  of  rutaba- 
gas. "It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  raise  bees,  and  no 
trick  at  all  to  winter  them.  Thermometers  were 
humbugs.  He  had  known  bees  wintered  without 
a  particle  of  ventilation  in  a  pit  covered  with 
straw,  then  a  little  water,  then  dirt.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  different  diseases  that  it  was  said 
bees  had.  Their  diseases  were  in  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  and  the  twentieth  time  too,  caused 
by  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  used  to  say  in  Parliament,  "Ireland 
is  my  difficulty."  He  would  say  wintering  bees 
was  his  difficulty.  His  experience  was  that  the 
best  \yiiitering  temperature  was  about  the  freez- 
ing point.  He  believed  that  no  rule  could  be 
laid  down  for  wintering  bees  in  all  climates.  In 
Toronto,  Avhere  he  lived,  the  thermometer  was 
IG*  below  zero  last  Sunday.  Here  he  found  it 
disagreeably  warm.  His  experience  was  that  the 
best  temperature  was  such  a  one  as  would  keep 
the  bees  in  a  torpid  state,  and  keep  them  at  the 
same  time  supplied  with  fresh  air. 

Mrs.  Tupper,  of  Brighton,  Iowa,  said  that  for 
twelve  years  she  had  been  successful  in  cellar 
wintering. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  he  lived  as 
far  south  as  the  Blue  Grass  region,  and  would 
like  to  hear  about  outdoor  wintering. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Moon,  of  Michigan,  said  he  had 
found  the  best  success  in  outdoor  wintering. 
He  equalized  his  colonies  before  winter  came. 
He  sheltered  them  from  the  sun  and  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  from  the  weather.  He  found  they 
consumed  one-third  more  honey  iii  this  way  than 
in  indoor  wintering.  He  divided  the  bee  bread, 
so  as  to  equalize  the  food  for  different  stocks. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  and  Di'.  Claypool  spoke  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Slyke,  said 
he  had  uijon  one  occasion  wintered  a  hive  out  of 
doors  on  nine  povmds  of  honey. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Tennessee,  gave  his  experience 
in  outdoor  wintering.  He  equalized  his  stock 
and  regulated  the  ventilation  to  the  strength  of 
the  swarms.  He  had  used  for  a  covering  of  the 
honey  boards,  straw,  corncobs  or  hay.  Year 
before  last  he  had  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  swarms, 
and  lost  none  of  them. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  next  morning. 

SECOND   DAY— FORENOON   SESSION. 

Third  Topic. 

How  far  is  it  wise  to  prevent  swarming  ?  was 
the  third  topic. 

Resuming  the  programme  of  yesterday,  Dr. 
Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  said  the  answer  to  this 
question  depended  upon  whether  the  object  was 
to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  honey 
or  the  multiplication  of  colonies.  If  the  former 
was  the  object,  swarming  should  be  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

Fourth  Topic. 

Are  hybrids  better  than  pure  Italians  ? 

Dr.  Bohrer  said  that  if  the  bee  keeper  wanted 
to  get  up  a  fight  early  in  the  spring,  the  hybrids 
were  the  bees  to  have. 

Mr.  Hoot  said  the  hybrids  were  good  workers 
on  white  clover.  The  pure  Italians  made  honey 
from  flowers  that  other  bees  would  not  touch. 

]\Ir.  C.  F.  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  said  he  had 
liybrids,  and  had  never  had  any  difficulty  with 
them  about  stinging. 

General  Adair  said  that  he  believed  we  had 
two  varieties  of  native  bees  in  the  United  States. 
The  large  gray  bee,  a  distinct  species  from  the 
black  bee  of  the  South,  was,  he  believed,  better 
than  the  Italian  bee,  and  was  not  as  vicious. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Glendale,  said  he  had  the  gray 
bee,  and  had  always  had  it,  and  preferred  it  to 
the  Italian  bee. 

Mr.  Peck  said  a  black  queen  fertilized  by 
Italian  drones  brought  forth  gentle  hybrids,  but 
an  Italian  queen  fertilized  by  black  drones 
brought  forth  a  vicious  brood. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Zimmerman  had  his  black  queens 
mated  with  Italian  drones,  and  found  the  result- 
ing stock  much  more  energetic  than  others. 

Mrs.  Tupper,  of  Iowa,  would  get  pure  impor- 
tations from  Italy  frequently — that  is,  of  queens 
— and  put  them  in  hives  if  she  wanted  the  best 
work  of  her  bees. 

Fifth  Topic. 

The  cause  of  bee  swarming  constituted  the 
fifth  topic. 

Mr.  Otis  said  his  opinion  was  that  swanning 
of  bees  was  owing  to  the  storing  instinct,  together 
with  the  antipathy  of  one  queen  against  any 
otlier  queen  in  the  same  colony.  A  hive  became 
stocked  with  honey  and  supplied  with  two 
queens,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide. 

Dr.  Claypool  said  he  had  last  year  one  stand 
of  bees  that  became  overstocked,  laid  outside  the 
hive,  but  did  not  swarm. 


Mr,  Root  said  that  in  a  half  dozen  instances, 
he  had  taken  every  drop  of  honey  from  a  hive 
and  cut  out  every  queen  cell,  and  the  bees 
swarmed. 

Mr.  Barger  said  he  had  seen  the  queen  drop  in 
front  of  the  hive  and  the  swarm  leave.  He  had 
also  seen  ten  queens  go  out  with  one  swarm. 

Mrs.  Tupper  believed,  also,  at  one  time  in  her 
life,  that  bees  never  swarmt^d  without  a  queen 
cell,  but  last  summer  slie  found  the  contrary. 
She  did  not  have  an  Italian  colony  swarm,  last 
season,  that  had  a  queen  cell. 

Gen.  Adair  said  that  last  year  he  had  a  large 
number  of  swarms  in  whh;h  no  preparation  for 
swarming  was  made. 

Mr.  Moon  had  put  bees  in  a  hogshead  and  had 
them  swarm.  He  had  put  them  in  a  salt  barrel, 
and  found  they  would  swarm  when  the  barrel 
was  only  one-third  full. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  that  if  there  were  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  bees  to  swarm  we  should 
soon  have  an  end  of  bees.  He  said  no  invariable 
rule  could  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  swarming. 

Sixth  Topic. 

What  are  the  troubles  to  be  met  with  in  bee 
keeping?  Tliis  broad,  endless  question  formed 
the  sixth  topic. 

Mr.  Moon  enumerated  the  chief  difficulties  as 
swarming  and  going  to  the  woods,  the  moth, 
robbing  and  wintering. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Minnesota,  said  he  had  had  his 
share  of  trouble  with  them.  He  would  rather 
undertake  to  find  ten  Italian  queens  than  one 
black  queen.  A  feather  or  bristle  brush  were 
either  of  them  very  irritating  to  bees.  A  willow 
broom  was  better  in  handling  them.  He  detailed 
his  experience  in  introducing  a  fine  Italian  queen 
into  a  hive  of  black  bees.  He  killed  the  queens 
of  the  black  colonies  and  put  his  Italian  queen 
in,  then  next  day  looked  and  saw  her  dead.  He 
watched  the  liive  closely,  and  at  one  time  saw  a 
small  bee  laying.  He  often  found  six  or  eight 
eggs  in  a  cu|).  He  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
needed  food  under  these  circumstances.  He 
gave  them  food,  and  all  was  right  after  that. 
He  was  satisfied  that  where  the  bees  had  not 
honey  the  queen  would  lay  a  great  many  eggs  in 
the  same  cell. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  he  had  known  fooli.sh 
queens  to  put  a  multitude  of  eggs  in  the  same 
cell.  He  had  known  queens  to  deposit  eggs  out- 
side the  cell,  and  that  queen  fertilized. 

Gen.  Adair  had  also  known  queens  to  deposit 
eggs  outside  the  cells.  He  liad  found  this  in  the 
case  of  queens  fertilized  in  confinement,  and  had 
known  the  same  queen  to  act  properly  when  she 
had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  hive  for  fertiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Canada,  said  that  a  great  trouble 
in  bee  keeping  was  the  lack  of  determination  to 
succeed.  Lack  of  attention  to  details  was  the 
cause  of  much  failure. 

Mr.  Hart  told  of  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  his  in 
the  Western  part  of  Ohio,  where  he  met  a  lot  of 
bee  keepers.  None  of  them  had  a  book  on  the 
subject  of  bee  keeping,  and  none  of  them  took  a 
paper  on  the  subject.     He  advised  them  to  form 
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a  society  of  bee  keepei's,  and  they  did  so.  He 
has  heard  from  them  since,  and  their  success  has 
been  much  greater  than  formerly.  Ignorance 
was  the  great  cause  of  failure,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  it. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  of  the  expenses  of 
the  association  as  $8  per  day  for  the  hall.  Nothing 
more,  unless  a  report  of  the  meeting  was  printed, 
which  was  desirable.  A  collection  to  defray  the 
expenses  was  taken  up,  amounting  to  over  $50. 

A  petition  was  circulated,  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  Legislature,  praying  that  body  to  enact  a 
law  to  protect  bee  keepers  from  thefts  of  bees, 
especially  in  the  spring. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  association  met  in  regular  session,  Vice- 
President  Van  Slyke  in  the  chair. 

Seventh  Topic. 

Is  the  Italian  bee  superior  to  the  black  bee  ? 
was  the  topic  for  discussion. 

This  tojjic  had  incidentally  come  into  the  dis- 
cussion under  other  topics.  The  almost  universal 
testimony  was  that  the  Italian  bee  was  a  better 
honey  gatherer,  more  prolific  and  more  tractable 
than  any  other  bee. 

Mr.  Dallas  said  that  the  Italian  bee  would 
gather  honey  from  watermelon  flowers.  Another 
sijeaker  said  it  would  make  honey  of  the  melons, 
but  was  fastidious.  The  melon  must  be  a  good 
one. 

Eigli'Tb  Topic. 

Will  the  drone  progeny  of  a  pure  Italian  queen, 
fertilized  by  black  di'ones,  produce  pure  Italian 
drones?  This  knotty  question  was  announced 
as  the  eighth  topic. 

Mr.  Root  said  the  theory  was  that  drones  were 
the  product  of  the  eggs  of  an  unfertilized  queen 
or  a  fertilized  worker.  Drones  were  also  pro- 
duced by  fertilized  queens,  and  the  queen  could 
lay  drone  eggs  or  worker  eggs  at  pleasure.  It 
was  said  that  only  the  drones  from  a  fertilized 
queen  could  fertilize  a  queen. 

Mr.  King  said  the  object  here  was  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  book  theories,  but  if  possible  to  con- 
trovert them  and  bring  out  something  new. 

Mr.  ]\Iitchell  said  he  would  not  give  a  pewter 
cent  for  an  Italian  queen  impregnated  by  a  black 
drone.  He  believed  the  queen  thereby  received 
a  taint  that  she  never  got  rid  of. 

Prop  sed  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Langstroth. 

Mr.  King  arose,  and  upon  a  suspension  of  the 
order  of  business,  stated  that  Mr.  Bickford  had 
written  to  the  American  Bee  Keepers'  Journal 
an  article  suggesting  that  the  bee  keepers  of 
America  owed  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Langstroth,  now  the  President  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
raise  for  him  the  sum  of  |5,000.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Slyke  had,  without  knowing  anything  of 
^Ir.  Bickford's  action,  written  to  him,  making 
the  same  suggestion.  He  said  that  ]Mr.  Lang- 
stroth was  not  an  object  of  charity.  The  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  were  indebted  to  him. 


His  health  was  not  good  now.  He  first  made 
high  bee  culture  possible  by  his  genius  and  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  took  the  floor  and  said  that  the 
bee  keepers  of  America  owed  a  lasting  debt  to 
]\Ir.  Langstroth,  as  the  introducer  of  the  movable 
frame  hive. 

The  call  was  made  for  volunteer  subscriptions. 
The  following  contributions  were  made  :  The 
Rev.  H.  A.  King,  $50  ;  A.  I.  Root,  f  50  ;  T.  B. 
Hamlin,  $50  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tupper,  $20  ;  Messrs. 
Delland  &  Scott,  $20.  Subscriptions  stopped 
here. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  Mr.  Langstroth 's  introduc- 
tion of  the  movable  fiame  hive  had  revolutionized 
bee  culture  and  made  the  rearing  of  Italian 
queens  possible. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Canada,  said  that  he  was  told 
that  if  Mr.  Langstroth  had  his  rights  he  would 
now  be  well  off.  He  would  rather  subscribe  to 
a  fund  to  prosecute  men  who  had  infringed  upon 
his  patent  and  make  them  disgorge,  than  give 
directly  to  aid  him. 

Mr.  Otis  said  that  Mr.  King  had  advertised 
Mr.  Langstroth  as  an  object  of  charity.  He 
himself  would  give  $500  for  justice  to  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth. 

Mr.  King— I  will  give  $1,000,  and  draw  the 
check  now. 

Mr.  Otis — I  would  have  you,  Mr.  King,  prose- 
cuted for  your  two  worthless  patents  infringing 
upon  Mr.  Langstroth's  patents. 

The  Chairman — This  is  personal  and  must  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  King  moved  to  refer  this  subject  to  a 
connnittee  of  three  appointed  by  the  (hair,  the 
committee  to  report. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  King,  Root  and 
Hamlin  as  that  committee. 

On  a  subsequent  motion  jMr.  Clarke,  of  Canada, 
was  added  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Otis  wanted  to  have  that  committee  take 
the  $500  of  his  and  the  $1,000  that  Mr.  King 
proposed  to  give  for  justice,  and  use  it  properly 
to  care  for  Mr.  Langstroth's  interests.  It  would 
not  be  long  till  he  would  be  well  off,  if  that  were 
done. 

Mr.  King  said  he  could  repel  Mr.  Otis'  insinua- 
tions, but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so  in  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  he  was  sorry  this  matter 
had  taken  the  tui-n  that  it  had.  He  himself  had 
just  perfected  an  arrangement  whereby  Mr. 
Langstroth  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

]Mr.  Otis  here  rose  up,  and  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Mitchell  speak  so.  Every  hive  he  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  had  sold  was  an  infringement  upon 
Mr.  Langstroth's  patent. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  unanimously  added  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Otis  controls  a  hirge  amount  of  territory 
for  the  Langstroth  patent  hive. 

A  short  time  was  given  to  exhibitors  to  show 
their  inventions,  which  they  availed  themselves 
of.  Several  bee  hives  were  exhibited.  Gen. 
Adair  explained  an  excellent  device  for  fertiliz- 
ing queens :  also  one  for  arresting  the  queen 
when  a  swarm  was  coming  out.  One  instance 
was  related  of  arresting  a  queen  and  the  swarm 
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went  to  the  woods,  staid  seven  hours  and  re- 
turned to  the  parent  hive. 

Paper  by  Mr.   Gallup. 

Mr.  E.  GaUup,  of  Iowa,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Successful  bee  keeping  in  a  nut  shell  :  " 

"  The  great  secret  in  successful  bee  keping 
consists  in  knowing  how  to  keep  all  stocks  strong, 
or  having  them  strong  with  brood  in  all  stages, 
nursing  bees  and  oatsido  laborers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  honey  harvest.  To  illustrate 
this  :  A  and  B  both  have  the  same  resources  in 
their  resi>ective  localities,  or  we  will  say  that  both 
reside  in  the  same  locality,  and  their  honej^  har- 
vest commences  on  the  first  of  .Jiuie,  and  the  last 
half  of  .July  and  first  half  of  August  there  is  no 
forage  for  bees.  .Tune  and  the  first  half  of  July 
is  good,  and  the  last  half  of  August,  and  the 
month  of  September  is  good. 

A  commences  in  spring  to  stimulate,  equalize, 
i&c,  and  replaces  all  old  queens  or  queens  that 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  fertility  with 
young  prolific  queens,  allows  but  little  increase 
(that  is,  providing  surplus  honey  is  the  object). 
Here  I  will  remark  that  with  young  prolific 
queens  and  abundance  of  room  there  is  but  very 
little  danger  of  increase,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
June  when  the  harvest  commences  he  has  every 
stock  completely  filled  with  comb  brood  in  all 
stages,  nursing  bees  in  abundance,  less  than  six- 
teen days  old,  honey  gatherers  over  sixteen 
days  old,  and  they  are  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition  to  commence  storing  surplus  honey 
immediately.  Then  during  the  scarce  time,  in 
the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August,  stimulates 
and  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  queens  vmtil  the 
harvest  again  commences  in  the  middle  of  xVugust. 
His  bees  are  then  ready  to  commence  storing 
surplus  again  as  soon  as  the  harvest  commences. 
The  consequence  will  be  that  A  receives  a  profit 
in  surplus  honey,  and  pronounces  the  season  a 
good  one.  In  fact,  meets  every  one  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  and  is  well  satisfied  that  bee 
keeping  pays,  &c.  On  tlie  other  hand,  B  com- 
mences with  the  same  number  of  stocks,  in  the 
spring,  lets  them  manage  themselves,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  June  tliey  are  not  in  condition  to 
store  surplus,  or  at  least  but  very  few  of  them, 
and  those  few  lie  allows  to  swarm  themselves  to 
death,  or  which  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing, 
when  the  honey  harvest  commences  his  stocks 
commence  breeding  very  rapidly,  and  by  the 
time  his  stocks  get  in  condition  to  store  honey 
the  harvest  is  done,  or  nearly  so,  lor  it  takes 
twenty-one  days  to  hatch  out  a  worker,  and  six 
teen  days  more,  or  thereabout,  liefore  they  com- 
mence laboring  outside,  &c.  Now  the  scarce 
time  comes  on  again,  and  B  has  got  no  surplus 
honey,  but  perliaps  has  a  number  of  extra 
swarms.  The  queens  stop  breeding  entirely,  or 
nearly  so,  especially  so  if  the  forage  is  entirely 
dried  up  or  cut  off.  Now,  wlien  the  honey  har- 
vest commences,  in  the  middle  of  August,  his 
stocks,  instead  of  being  in  condition  to  commence 
storing,  have  to  go  to  raising  brood  again  to  re- 
plenish their  stocks  of  workers,  for  recollect  that 
the  brood  hatched  in  June  and  July  is  very  soon 
used  up  with  old  age,  for  the  lifetime  of  a  work- 
ing bee  is  only  from  six  to  eight  weeks  during  the 


working  season.  Now,  you  can  readily  see  that 
B's  stocks  are  expending  all  their  force  and 
energy  to  replenish  their  numbers  again,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  ready  to  commence  storing  the 
harvest  is  past,  and  B  hasany  quantity  of  stocks 
that  he  has  to  feed  in  order  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter,  or  he  has  to  double  up  stock.  &c., 
and  when  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  season's  opera- 
tions he  has  received  no  surplus  honey,  and  his 
surplus  stocks,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
have  eitlier  to  be  fed  or  doubled  up,  in  order  to 
winter  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  his  face 
is  somewhat  elongated,  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  the  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  bees. 
He  has  certainly  had  bad  luck,  and  he  is  ready 
to  attribute  his  luck,  as  he  calls  it,  to  anything 
but  liis  own  neglect  or  carelessness  For  example, 
the  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  bees,  or  his 
climate  is  not  adapted  to  bee  keeping,  &c.,  A, 
with  his  management,  in  the  same  locality,  mind 
you,  has  had  good  luck,  as  it  is  called.  His 
stocks  are  all  in  excellent  condition  for  winter- 
ing, no  doubling  up  or  feeding  in  winter,  &c., 
for  he  has  fed  at  the  proper  season  to  feed,  for  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  fixed  fact  that  the  summer  and 
sjiring  is  the  proper  time  to  feed.  Keep  your 
bees  in  tlie  right  condition  to  stoi-e  lioney,  and 
when  the  harvest  comes  they  will  store  it.  There 
may  be  seasons  and  localities  where  bees  have 
to  be  fed  in  winter  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  such 
when  they  were  properly  taken  care  of  in  the 
summer.  The  whole  seci'et  of  successful  bee 
keeping  is  contained  in  the  above  nut  shell. 

"The  very  first  knowledge  sought  by  the  new 
beginner  in  bee  keeping  should  be  tlie  above. 

"Orchard,  Iowa.  Elisha  Gallup." 

Mr.  Gallup's  paper  was  well  received. 

Mr.  King  stated  that  in  New  York  mel-ex- 
tracted  honey  did  not  sell  well.  The  fact  that 
dealers  in  the  article  in  New  York  reported  no 
sale  last  fall  had  suggested  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  honey  company  or  association.  The 
object  of  such  a  company  was  to  secure  an 
equality  of  the  supply  and  prices  in  all  the  cities 
in  the  Union.  He  had  thought  of  having  mel- 
extracted  honey  made  into  a  substitute  for  rock 
candy. 

He  said  that  a  great  honey  merchant  in  New 
York  said  that  if  some  way  was  not  devised  to 
make  a  market  for  extracted  honey  there  would 
soon  be  no  market  for  it.  He  did  not  think  here 
was  the  i)laee  and  now  the  time  to  organize  a 
company,  seeing  that  the  two  national  associa-  ' 
tions  would  meet  in  Cleveland  in  December  next. 

Mr.  Moon  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  Van 
Slyke  spoke  of  the  chemical  nature  of  honey, 
and  its  capacity  for  being  manufactured  into 
candy.  It  was  not  of  the  cane  sugar  class. 
Honey  was  grape  sugar,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cane  sugar.  Its  composition  was  six 
atoms  of  carbon,  twelve  of  hydrogen,  and  six  of 
oxygen. 

It  was  made  susceptible  of  crystallization  by 
ti-eating  it  in  tlie  candied  state  to  two  and  a  Iialf 
parts  of  alcohol  to  one  of  honey,  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, then  treated  to  one-tenth  part  of  alcohol, 
warm.  Then  it  would  form  semi-circular  candy 
crystals.  Another  method  was  to  put  candied 
honey  on  bricks,  allow  the  bricks  to  absorb  the 
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cane  sugar  element,  then  treat  it  with  alcohol. 
The  result  was  beautiful  aciculav  or  needle 
shaped  crystals — a  candy  retaining-  all  the  flavor 
of  the  honey,  in  the  comb.  The  uses  of  honey  in 
pharmacy,  in  domestic  use  and  in  the  arts,  were 
not  sufficient  to  consume  the  quantities  offered 
in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  King  said  honey  could  be  hardened  so  as 
to  flint  off  by  heating.  This  might  be  sold  in 
railroad  cars  as  candy. 

jVIr.  Mnth  said  he  had  some  of  his  honey  in 
jars  candied,  and  he  simply  put  the  jars  in  warm 
water  and  it  became  liquid. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  New  Jersey,  said  that  the  con- 
sumption of  honey  must  be  encouraged.  The 
price  nuist  be  put  down  so  as  to  enable  the  poor 
to  use  it.  It  might  be  sold  at  ten  cents  a  yiound, 
and  would  redound  ultimately  to  the  advantage 
of  bee  keepers. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening. 

Evening  Session. 

_  The  association  met  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
a'  good  number  of  delegates  present  and  Vice- 
President  Van  Slyke  in  the  chair. 

Ninth   Topic. 

What  are  the  best  honey  producing  plants  to 
cultivate  in  a  poorJioney  district  ?  This  was  the 
topic  for  discussion.  Mr.  Root  preferred  bass- 
wood.  Ke  did  not  know  how  long  the  liees 
worked  on  it.  He  thought  the  basswood  flower 
was  the  only  flower  that  produced  honey  that 
produced  sickness. 

Mr.  Dallas,  of  Kansas,  said  that  in  Kansas 
there  was  no  basswood,  yet,  with  some  persons, 
the  eating  of  honey  produced  in  that  State  was 
attended  with  sickness.  White  clover  honey 
was  his  favorite. 

General  Adair  found  a  variety  of  turnip  very 
excellent  for  a  pollen  producer.  There  was  also 
a  shrub  called  the  Aralia  Spinosa,  which  bore 
one  of  the  best  honey  producing  flowers.  He 
had  a  few  of  them,  and  when  in  bloom  they  were 
covered  with  bees.  He  had  never  seen  anj'^ 
buckwheat  honey. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Minnesota,  said  buckwheat 
was  one  of  the  best  honey-producing  plants  in 
the  country.  He  had  saved  a  swarm  that  came 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  owed  his  suc- 
cess to  buckwheat.  A  good  plant,  in  Minnesota, 
for  honey  was  the  golden  rod.  Raspberry 
flowers  were  good  honey-producers.  He  also 
favored  basswood.  The  dandelion  was  one  of 
the  best  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  honey 
plants.  He  had  seen  a  variety  of  the  lilac  that 
would  make  as  good  a  hedge  as  the  Osage 
orange,  and  which  was  a  fine  honey-i^roducing  j 
plant.     The  willow  also  was  good. 

Mr.  Langstroth  endorsed  what  Mr.  Porter 
said  about  the  honey-producing  plants  generally. 
He  said  there  was  no  honey  at  all  in  the  buck- 
wheat. He  had  gone  over  acres  and  acres  of 
it,  and  had  not  seen  a  bee  upon  it.  Again,  he 
said  the  buckwheat  was  one  of  the  best  honey- 
producing  plants.     He  had  gone  through  acres  of 


it  and  found  it  laden  with  bees.  Much  depended 
on  climate,  season  and  location  ;  south  of  liere 
it  was  worth  little  for  honey.  So  with  white 
clover.  Some  seasons  it  was  good  and  some  bad 
for  honey  making.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
golden  rod.  He  meant  these  remarks  to  show 
the  different  and  contradictory  observations  that 
might  be  made  from  different  standpoints,  and 
to  show  the  need  of  charity  in  comparing  ex- 
periences. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Slyke  said  that  near  Xew 
York  city  there  was  plenty  of  golden  rod.  His 
bees  last  season  did  not  make  any  honey  till  the 
golden  rod  bloomed,  and  then  they  made  great 
quantities. 

Tlie  Mcl-extvactor. 

Mr.  Langstroth  was  requested  to  s^ieak  on  the 
subject  of  the  mel-extractor  and  its  relation  to 
bee  culture.  He  said  that  in  1853  he  became 
interested  in  the  subject  of  extracting  honey 
from  the  comb  and  using  the  comb  for  the  bees 
again.  He  consulted  mechanics.  None  of 
them  helped  him.  If  any  one  had  said  to  him 
centrifugal  force,  he  would  have  said  eureka. 
A  foreigner  discovered  the  process.  This  dis- 
covery would  again  revolutionize  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of 
lioney  could  be  produced  from  the  same  stock 
of  bees  and  the  same  care  now  as  formerly  with- 
out it. 

Now,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  disarm 
the  public  of  the  suspicion  that  the  extracted 
lioney  was  a  manufactured  concoction.  The 
candying  of  honey  was  not  an  objection.  Age 
did  not  hurt  it.  He  tasted  some  twenty-five  yeais 
old,  and  it  was  good.  He  had  good  autlKjrity 
for  saying  that  good  honey  was  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  nearly  two  thousand  years 
old. 

As  to  Italian  bees,  he  found  that  often  they  built 
in  boxes  from  the  bottom  upward,  while  the  black 
bees  worked  from  above  downward.  It  was 
more  diflicult  to  get  Italian  bees  to  work  in 
boxes  than  it  was  to  get  the  black  bees  to  do  so. 
We  have  got  to  convince  the  public  that  this 
extracted  honey  was  not  adulterated.  The  way 
was  to  put  the  price  down  so  that  adulteration 
would  be  unprofitable.  He  thought  the  more 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  this  extrac- 
tion and  perserving  of  honey  was  diffused  and 
acted  upon,  the  better  it  would  be  for  bee  cul- 
ture. 

He  suggested  the  use  of  blue  grass  with  which 
to  brush  oft"  the  bees  from  combs.  He  had  ex- 
perimented in  artificial  combs,  and  the  result 
had  been  just  nothing  at  all.  He  had  doubts 
about  the  bees  using  metallic  combs  for  winter- 
ing. He  hoped  that  the  invention  of  artificial 
combs  would  be  successful,  in  which,  even  if 
the  bees  could  not  be  induced  to  breed,  they 
might  deposit  honey,  for  emptying. 

A  vote  of  tlianks  was  given  to  Mr.  Langstroth. 

Mr.  Langstrotii  added,  in  relation  to  young 
queens,  that  he  had  ascertained  tliat  the  sup- 
posed enmity  of  bees  to  all  unfertilized  queens 
was  a  mistake.  He  had  put  a  very  young  un- 
fertilized queen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb 
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on  which  a  fertilized  queen  was  walking.  A 
bee  would  sometimes  stop  and  stare  at  the  in- 
truder, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Does  your  mother 
know  you  are  out?"  Sometimes  they  would 
hustle  her  out  of  the  hive,  nearly  killing  her. 
Experiment  only  with  vi'/ry  young  queens. 

Mr.  Langstroth  being  called  upon  again,  said 
he  thouglit  the  drone  progeny  of  an  Italian 
queen  would  be  pure  Italian  drones,  be  the  drone 
by  which  the  queen  was  fertilized,  a  black  drone 
or  an  Italian  drone.  He  said  that  when  the 
Italian  bees  were  first  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try there  was  opportunity  to  test  the  theory. 
He  said  that  in  Avarm  blooded  animals  where 
there  was  a  common  circulation  between  the 
mother  and  the  unborn  offspring,  there  was  a 
decided  intiuence  exerted  upon  the  mother. 
]\Iares  that  have  produced  mules  had  years 
afterward  produced  horses  with  mulish  charac- 
teristics and  of  mule-like  build. 

Mr.  Moon  said  that  the  drone  progeny  of  an 
Italian  queen,  crossed  from  a  black  drone,  was 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  pure  Italian  drones. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Italian  bee  was  itself  a  hy- 
lirid.  Long  before  the  Egyptain  bee  was  intro- 
deced  into  this  country,  tliere  was  evidence  of  a 
bee  in  America  with  a  tuft  on  the  head  like  the 
Egyptian  bee.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  Italian 
bee  could  be  produced  from  a  cross  with  the 
black  bee. 

In  regard  to  the  fertile  worker,  he  said  that 
Huber  thought  workei's  had  robbed  a  little  and 
eaten  of  the  ambrosia  with  which  the  queen  was 
fed.  Then  they  might  be  bees  produced  in  im- 
perfect queen  cells  ^■.  e.,  cells  not  quite  large 
enough  for  a  queen,  and  a  little  larger  than  tliat 
in  which  the  worker  was  produced.  He  said 
instances  had  been  found  in  which  the  head  of 
tlie  bee  was  a  drone  and  the  anterior  part  a 
worker,  and  vice  versa.  This  was  accounted  for 
upon  Mr.  Wagner's  theory  of  a  double  germ. 

Mr.  Gallup  gave  an  ex))erience  of  his  in  which 
he  discovered  a  queen,  with  the  forepart  of  the 
body  that  of  a  drone. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  it  was  possible  for  a 
Avorker  grub  or  egg  to  be  cultivated  by  the  bees 
and  formed  into  a  queen. 

i\Ir.  Moon  gave  his  experience  as  to  honey- 
producing  plants.  In  dry  seasons  honey-pro- 
ducing plants  failed.  While  in  good  seasons 
they  were  rich  in  sweetness. 

Mrs.  Tupper  said  that  in  the  region  in  which 
she  lived  there  were  honey-producing  plants  all 
the  season.  She  had  buckwheat  sown  at  various 
times,  early  and  late  every  season.  The  weather 
made  a  dilference.  Wild  cherry  made  a  great 
deal  of  honey,  but  it  was  unpalatable,  as  it 
had  tlie  bitter  taste  of  the  tree.  The  Alsike  had 
been  good.  She  believed  in  sowing  for  the  bees 
plants  that  could   be  used   for  something   else. 

Mr.  Peck  said  he  found  a  plant  in  the  South- 
ern States  that  was  the  best  of  honey-producing 
])lants,  but  he  had  never  heard  a  name  for  it. 
The  honey  from  it  smelled  like  verbenas. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  said  he  had  received  the  flower 
of  the  tree  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Peck,  and  had 
named  it,  but  could  not  remember  the  name. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Mai'kley  wanted  to  know  if  the 
blackberry  was  a  good  bee  plant. 

j\Ir.  Van  Slyke  said  as  far  as  his  experience 
went  the  blackberry  was  not  good. 

TentJi  Topic. 

This  was  the  question — "What  is  the  benefit 
of  salt  to  bees?" 

Mr.  Zimmerman  said  the  bees  were  fond  of  it. 
When  put  under  the  hive  it  prevented  ants  from 
innovating  the  hive. 

A  member  said  that  he  had  learned  from  an 
old  and  successful  German  bee  keeper  that  he 
had  put  salt  upon  the  alighting  board,  and  had 
never  lost  a  brood  of  bees. 

General  Adair  said  he  found  salt  a  good  disin- 
fectant among  bees  during  bee  cholera. 

Eleventh  I'opic. 

This  topic  was  "the  best  method  of  introdu- 
cing queens."  Mrs.  Tupper  was  called  upon. 
She  scarcely  ever  lost  a  queen  in  introducing  her. 
She  first  detached  a  colony,  put  the  queen  with 
it,  then  took  the  bees  from  the  hive  away  and 
allowed  them  to  return  a  few  at  a  time.  The 
detached  colony  .she  put  in  a  new  hive,  precisely 
like  the  old  one.  Another  way  was  to  put  the 
queen  in  a  wire  cage  and  cover  the  end  of  it  with 
a  thin  coating  of  wax  and  put  it  in  the  hive.  In 
twenty-four  hours  afterward,  or  thirty-six  at 
most,  the  bees  would  liberate-  her.  Then  they 
never  hurt  her. 

Mr.  King  said  he  had  lost  five  queens  in  that 
way.  There  was  a  smell  about  imported  queens 
that  bees  hated. 

IVIr.  Wright  put  the  bees  in  a  large  cage,  and 
introduced  with  her  thirty  or  forty  of  the  colony 
she  was  to  preside  over,  one  at  a  time.  He 
would  allow  them  to  stay  with  her  thirty-six 
hours,  tlien  would  liberate  her  with  them  in  the 
hive. 

IMrs.  Tupper  had  succeeded  by  taking  the 
queen  from  a  hive,  agitating  it,  and  then  in- 
troducing the  new  queen. 

IMr.  Porter  liad  smeared  the  queen  with  honey 
and  introduced  her. 

Mr.  Wright  had  seen  queens  deformed  by 
having  their  wings  gnawed  off  by  the  other  bees 
in  the  cleaning  process  when  smeared  witli  honey. 

Mr.  Benedict  removed  the  old  queen  and  in- 
troduced the  new  one  at  once.  He  first  dipped 
her  in  sugared  water. 

Mr  j\Iuth  had  done  the  same  way,  and  had 
only  once  failed. 

General  .Vdair  had  had  queens  stay  in  the  hive 
two  days,  and  then  be  killed.  In  a  particular 
instance  a  swai-m  killed  eight  queens,  and  obsti- 
nately refused  a  queen  afterward.  He  usually 
caged  a  queen  for  several  days  in  the  hive  she 
was  to  rule. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  had  a  refractory  colony,  and 
by  halving  it  and  another  colony,  and  creating 
out  of  tliem  two  colonies,  one-half  of  each  of 
which  was  strange  to  the  other,  he  introduced 
tlie  (jueen  to  the  queenless  colony,  where  she  was 
well  received. 

Mr.  Markley  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his 
difficulties  in  introducing  queens,   and  his   ex- 
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periments  in  what  lie  termed  "  bumbleizing"  the 
black  bee.  In  the  latter  process  he  introdnced  a 
bumble  bee  in  his  hive  and  failed. 

Mr.  Fiirman  had  met  and  conquered  the  diffi- 
culty complained  of  by  Gen.  Adair  by  removing 
the  Ijees  from  the  hive,  putting  the  queeja  in  with 
the  comb  left  in  the  old  hive,  then  taKing  to  a 
distance  the  hive  to  which  the  colony  has  been 
transferred,  and  allowing  the  bees  to  return  a  few 
at  a  time  to  the  original  hive.  The  queen  to  be 
supplanted  must  first  be  removed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  K.  P.  Kidder,  of 
Vermont,  first  excusing  his  absence  from  the 
convention,  then  off'ering  suggestions  for  that 
body.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for 
bee  keepers  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  size 
of  their  stocks  than  to  multiply  their  number. 
It  also  recommended  the  new  swarming  system. 
Received  and  ordered  to  be  placed  upou  the 
records. 

Mr.  King  off^ered  a  resolution  that  the  associa- 
tion tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  roads 
that  had  reduced  fares  to  delegates  attending  it ; 
also  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  hotel  keepers 
of  the  city  that  have  entertained  delegates. 

Both  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peck,  the  matter  of  electing 
honorary  members  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Peck,  Moon  and  Adair. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  next  morning. 

THIRD   AND   LAST   DAY— MORNING   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  Vice-President  Van  Slyke  in 
the  chair,  and  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
members  present. 

Honorary  Members. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Committee  on  Honorary  Mem- 
bership, reported  as  follows,  viz.  : 

"The  Committee  on  Honorary  IVIembership 
would  report  that  in  their  view  the  title  of  hono- 
rary member  of  the  American  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation should  be  conferred  as  a  distinguished 
mark  on  those  who  have  assisted  the  bee  keepers 
of  North  America  in  improvement  and  progress 
in  the  science  of  apiculture,  and  that  such  title 
shall  be  relieved  from  all  taint  of  a  mutual  admi- 
ration society,  and  would  therefore  recommend 
the  following  persons  for  honorary  membership  : 
T.  W.  Woodbury,  Mount  Radford,  England  ;  F. 
W.  Vogel,  Lekmanshofel,  Prussia ;  Rev.  George 
Kleine,  Luethorst,  Prussia ;  Andrew  Schmid, 
Eichstadt,  Bavaria  ;  Rev.  John  Dzierzon,  Carls- 
markt,  Silesia ;  Baron  A.  and  Baroness  L.  Von 
Berlepsch,  Munich,  Bavaria  ;  Prof.  C.  T.  E.  Von 
Siebold,  Munich,  Bavaria ;  Maj  F.  Von  Hruschka, 
Dolo,  Italy  ;  Doctor  A.  Dubini,  Milan,  Italy  ;  Vis- 
count De  Salietto,  Milan,  Italy  :  A.  S.  Packard, 
Salem,  Mass.  ;  C.  V.  Reily,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It 
might  be  claimed  that  some  of  the  prominent 
bee  keepers  of  this  country  should  be  included  in 
the  above  list,  but  as  they  have  already  been 
voted  members  of  the  great  family  of  bee  keepers 
of  North  America,  the  committee  deem  it  improp- 
er to  again  reiterate  the  universal  expression  of 
such  opinion.  "E.J.  Peck, 

"  A.  T.  Moon, 
"D.  L.  Adaiu, 
"Committee." 


Mr.  Clarke,  of  Canada,  objected  to  the  pream- 
ble and  to  the  explanation  in  the  conclusion,  as 
an  implied  criticism  ujjon  the  action  of  the  North 
American  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  formed  at 
Indiannpolis  in  December. 

Mr.  Peck  said  that  the  preamble  and  conclu- 
ding explanation  would  prevent  all  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  report,  and  neutralize  all  tendency 
to  mischievous  influence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peck,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  the  Associated  Press  and  the  press  of  the 
city  for  full  reports. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peck,  a  standing  committee 
of  five  on  transportation  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide for  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  the  Cleveland 
meeting,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Moon,  of  Michigan  ; 
Mitchell,  of  Indiana ;  King,  of  New  York ; 
Waite,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Clarke,  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Dillard,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  select  persons  to  prepare  papers  to 
be  read  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation.    Carried. 

A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the 
forming  of  auxiliary  State,  county  and  city 
organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  journals  of  apiculture  and  agriculture  in 
general  be  hereby  solicited  to  publish  this  re- 
quest. 

Gen.  Adair  wished  to  explain  his  remarks,  on 
a  former  occasion,  during  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention, about  two  varieties  of  bee  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  he  had  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  gray  bee,  in  its  purity,  might  be  proba- 
bly as  good  as  the  Italian  bee.  He  did  not 
state  it  was  as  good.  The  cross  of  the  Italian 
bee  with  the  graj'  bee  was  less  vicious  than  the 
black  bee  cross.  As  you  go  in  the  extreme  South 
the  black  bee  disappears,  and  as  you  go  North 
tlie  gray  bee  disaj^pears.  The  gray  bee  was 
found,  in  its  jjurity,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
wanted,  in  speaking  of  the  gray  bee,  to  call  atten- 
tica  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  a  bee  in  this 
country  whose  value  we  may  have  underestima- 
ted, or  not  yet  learned. 

The  Testimonial  Committee. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Canada,  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Langstroth  Testimonial,  i-eported  as  follows  : 

"The  coinmittee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
matter  of  a  testimonial  or  donation  to  the  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  beg  to  report  that  after  a  pro- 
tracted, thorough,  and  to  some  extent,  con- 
fidential investigation  they  have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing results  : 

"1.  They  find  that  owing  to  a  series  of  unto- 
ward events,  Mr.  Langstroth  has  received  but 
very  meagre  compensation  for  his  great  services 
to  American  apiculture. 

"2.  That  Mr.  Langstroth,  in  his  old  age,  is 
not  only  in  straiglitened  circumstances,  but  is 
afflicted  with  a  malady  which  renders  close  and 
continuous  thinking  perilous  to  him,  so  that  he 
is  precluded  from  a])plication  to  study  or  business. 

"3.  That  in  view  of  all  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
has  done  to  promote  the  interests  of  bee  culture, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  apiarians  of  America  to 
make  an  effort  for  his  comfortable  maintenance 
in  the  decline  of  life. 
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"4.  That  in  furtlierance  of  this  object  the  fol- 
lowing measures  be  taken,  viz.  : 

"That  the  Vice  President,  Secretaries  and 
Treasurer  of  this  association  be  organized  into 
a  committee,  to  be  called  the  Langstroth  Testi- 
monial Committee. 

"Ihat  a  general  appeal  be  made  for  sub- 
scriptions on  behalf  of  this  object,  as  proposed 
and  commenced  by  I\Ir.  King  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  yesterday. 

"  That  a  proposal,  submitted  to  this  committee 
by  Mr.  IST.  C.  Mitchell,  to  furnish  a  large  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Langstroth  to  all  and  sundry  at  one 
dollar,  out  of  which  at  least  seventy-five  cents 
shall  go  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  be  published  as 
widely  as  possible,  with  the  warm  approval  of 
this  association,  in  the  belief  that  a  large  multi- 
tude of  persons,  bee  keepers  and  others,  will  be 
anxious  to  possess  themselves  of  such  a  souvenir 
of  one  who  has  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
domain  of  apiculture. 

"  That  whatever  is  obtained  in  the  ways  above 
enumerated  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Mitchell, 
by  him  conveyed  to  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth, 
and  reported  to  this  association  as  i^art  of  the 
Treasurer's  official  statement. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted. 

"  Wm.  Clauke,  Chairman." 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  price  of 
the  photographs  one  dollar  without  and  two 
dollars  with  ~Mv.  Langstroth's  autograpli. 

Wlien  the  report  was  read,  Mr.  Langstroth 
said  it  was  against  his  feelings  to  have  his  per- 
sonal matters  taken  up  by  the  association.  If 
his  own  wishes  were  consulted,  he  would  like  the 
matter  to  go  no  further.  lie  did  not  mean  by 
these  remarks  to  reflect  upon  the  committee  or 
the  association. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  committee,  said  the  com- 
mittee had  all  the  while  been  aware  of  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's feelings  on  this  matter  as  just  expressed 
by  him. 

Mr.  Porter  said  he  could  not  do  too  much  for 
Mr.  Langstroth.  He  felt  paid  for  coming  here 
by  the  privilege  of  seeing  him. 

Mr.  Van  Slyke  hoped  ]\Ir.  Langstroth  would 
permit  the  matter  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Moon  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  bee  keepers  in  the  country,  and  he 
could  say  that  they  would  all  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  contribute  to  this  testimonial. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  had  often  been  asked  for 
a  pliotograph  of  Mr.  Langstroth. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Ind  ,  spoke  of  the  Egyptian 
bee.  He  said  they  are  beautiful  little  fellows. 
He  took  a  lot  of  hives  to  the  prairie.  He  found 
out  that  the  Egyptian  bees  were  cross  fellows. 
They  went  out  of  the  hive  like  a  flock  of  quails. 
In  his  exiierimenting  with  them  he  used  armor, 
but  got  stung  fearfull}%  nevertheless.  The  bees 
stung  the  trees,  the  weeds,  the  dogs,  the  children, 
and  everything.  But  he  wanted  to  give  them 
their  due.  They  made  more  honey  than  any 
other  bees  he  ever  knew,  but  when  they  made  it 
they  meant  to  keep  it.  He  was  not  certain  his 
Egyptians  were  pure. 


Mr.  Proctor  said  he  intended  to  go  home  and 
report  the  Egyptian  bee  a  humbug. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  he  made  a  number  of  im- 
portations of  the  Egyptian  bee  to  this  country. 
He  had  never  had  an  Egyption  queen  which  he 
was  sure  was  pure.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
Italian  bee  was  a  cross  between  the  EgyiJtian 
bee  and  the  black  bee. 

Gen.  Adair  thought  it  doubtful  if  a  pure 
Egyptian  bee  had  ever  been  introduced  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Langstroth  said  that  "buffalo  chips,"  and 
also  the  excrement  of  cattle,  freed  from  all 
moisture,  and  burned,  and  the  smoke  used, 
was  very  effectual  in  taming  bees  for  a  while. 
It  might  be  made  to  burn  by  dipping  an  end  in 
kerosine.  It  should  not  be  saturated.  Colu- 
mella mentioned  this  substance.  It  was,  there- 
fore, two  thousand  years  old.  The  Egyjitians 
used  it  now. 

The  association  here  adjourned.  It  will  meet 
again  in  Cleveland  in  the  month  of  December. 

Of  one  hundred  and  forty  signers  to  the  consti- 
tution all  but  twenty  reported  themselves  as  bee 
keepers.  Slips  of  paper  were  circulated  on 
whicli  members  wrote  their  names,  post  office 
address,  pounds  of  honey  produced  by  them  last 
year,  price  per  pound,  nvmiber  of  pounds  of  bee- 
wax  sold,  and  whether  the  hive  was  a  movable 
comb  hive  or  the  box  hive.  One  liundred  and 
twenty  responded.  We  here  give  the  aggregate 
result  of  their  reports  : 

The  total  number  of  stocks  of  bees  owned  by 
tliese  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  was  5,051. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  honey  produced  by 
them  last  season  was  83,0G5  pounds.  It  sold  at 
an  average  (counting  eightj^-six  persons  who 
reported  the  price)  rate  of  29|  cts.  pei"  pound. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  wax  sold  bv  the  same 
was  1,040.  Of  the  5,051  stocks,  4,Gi2  were  in 
the  movable  comb  hives,  and  439  in  the  box 
hives. 

Many  of  the  above  reported  stocks,  probably 
more  than  half,  were  the  increase  of  last  season. 
A  large  number  of  the  pi'oducing  stocks  were 
used  in  queen  raising,  which,  when  practised 
extensively,  is  incompatible  with  great  produc- 
tion of  lioney.  Many  others  were  engaged  in 
multiplying  colonies  for  the  market,  which  is 
also  incompatible  with  honey  jtroducing.  One 
of  the  bee  keepers  reports  390  hives  and  a 
honey  product  of  8,000  pounds.  Another,  a 
resident  of  this  city,  reports  90  pounds  per  hive 
last  season  from  20  hives  on  his  house  roof. 

Everybody  was  pleased  with  the  association 
and  its  results.  It  is  to  unite  in  December  with 
another  national  association,  and  the  two  are  to 
form  one  body. 

Views  were  compai'ed  by  men  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  Apparently  contradictory 
experiences  were  reconciled.  Mr.  Langstroth 
was  the  recipient  of  an  expression  of  gratitude, 
and  will  be  of  something  more  substantial,  which 
has  been  long  due  him,  but  tardy  in  coming. 
By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  he 
was  given  the  special  privilege  of  speaking 
when  he  chose,  and  as  long  as  he  chose.  He 
solved  many  knotty  questions,  and  poured  oil 
upon   the    waters    when    they    were    troubled. 
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Among  other  tliincs  he  explaihed  tlie  striking 
differenee  between  bhick  and  Italian  bees  in 
their  mode  of  working  in  honej^  boxes.  General 
Adair  told  the  convention  about  the  gray  bee  of 
the  South.  Mr.  Mitchell  branded  the  Egyptian 
bee  as  an  impracticable  humbug,  only  from  its 
fierce  unrelenting  combativeness,  and  its  indom- 
itable ill  temjier.  This  convention  was  to  young 
bee  keepers  what  a  normal  school  is  to  teachers, 
what  professional  school  is  to  the  lawyer  or  jihy- 
sician — to  experienced  ones  it  was  a  professional 
conference. 

The  universal  expression  of  the  bee  keepers 
was  in  favor  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
extracted  honey,  and  the  production  also  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  will  be  within  the  means  of  tlie 
poorest  classes.  The  formation  of  a  honey  com- 
pany, not  to  keep  the  price  of  the  article  up,  but 
encourage  the  consumption  of  it,  was  talked  of. 
By  extracting  the  honey  and  returning  the  comb 
for  the  bees  to  use  again  year  after  year  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article,  it  was  said,  could  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  Honey  extracted  could  l)e 
sold  for  one-third  or  one-half  the  price  of  honey 
in  the  comb.  Then  encouragement  was  given  to 
forming  Bee  Associations  in  every  State,  city 
and  county.  In  very  many  instances  this  sug- 
gestion will  be  acted  upon.  It^  requires  no 
l^rophet  to  name  the  resvilt.  Everybody  knows 
how  infectious  experience  and  knowledge  is 
when  men  meet  in  mass  to  confer  upon  wliat 
pertains  to  their  avocations  or  professions.  Iron 
sharpeneth  iron.  The  improved  practice  and 
appliances  in  bee  culture,  the  control  of  tlie  bee 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  nature  so  widely  and 
rapidly  diffused  in  the  last  ten  years  will  spread 
with  a  tenfold  increase  of  rapidity  in  the  decade 
just  now  begun. 

[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Season  in  New  Jersey,  No.  2. 

I  found  one  swarm  which  had  been  reduced  to 
less  than  a  dozen  bees,  but  I  could  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  such  reduction.  A  good 
queen  was  among  them,  and  I  soon  introduced 
hereto  a  colony  of  natives  owned  about  half  a 
mile  away,  being  the  nearest  black  colony.  I 
ti'aded  for  the  hive  and  brood,  and  put  the  queen 
and  bees  in  a  box  of  empty  combs. 

The  hive  which  contained  the  native  swarm 
was  about  18  inches  high,  and  7  by  9  inches 
across  the  inside.  That  was  a  real  Jersey  hive. 
It  was  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  arrangement  for 
removing  honey,  and  I  have  seen  no  hive  in  this 
place,  except  what  I  brought  here,  with  so 
much  as  a  place  for  a  single  box.  Those  per- 
sons who  use  this  style  of  hive,  also  deem  it 
necessary  to  set  up  the  hive  on  four  clam  shells, 
to  keep  out  the  worms  !  Well,  I  brought  home 
my  hive  and  brood  under  one  arm,  and  brushed 
off  a  swarm  of  Italians  from  their  combs,  letting 
them  take  possession  of  the  box,  and  giving 
their  brood  to  other  colonies.  I  did  not  wish  to 
ti'ansfer  the  brood  to  frames  then,  as  I  thought 
they  would  breed  faster  in  that  small  hive  than 
in  a  larger  one,  as  it  had  more  combs  than  they 
could  then  use.     I  put  the  whole  swarm  (which 


was  small  J  in  the  hive,  and  in  eight  or  nine  days 
they  commenced  working  outside  of  the  hive.  I 
had  never  before  noticed  bees  of  that  age  (eight 
days)  working  in  the  fields,  and  considered  it 
as  rather  remarkable  and  worthy  of  notice.  Or- 
dinarily, I  believe,  the  instinct  for  working  in 
the  fields  is  not  developed  until  the  bee  is  about 
fourteen  days  old ;  and  the  same  idea  has,  I 
think,  been  advanced  by  others.  Has  it  not,  Mr. 
Editor?* 

It  seemed  to  be  with  them  a  case  of  necessity, 
as  the  older  bees  were  swept  away  by  the  winds, 
not  leaving  enough  of  suitable  age  to  gather 
stores  for  their  daily  wants.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  hive  became  filled  with  bees,  and 
they  were  then  transferred  to  frames.  Blossoms 
were  plenty,  with  honey  in  them,  during  a  good 
part  of  April  and  May  ;  but  the  bees  did  not 
increase  or  gather  honey  in  proportion  to  the 
anrount  of  forage. 

I  should  here  state,  that  during  all  this  time 
my  hives  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  wind,  and 
rain,  except  the  protection  of  the  fence  already 
mentioned.  No  shelter  from  trees,  bushes,  or 
any  such  thing ;  and  they  had  been  reduced 
during  the  winter  by  moving  and  neglect,  so  that 
they  were  not  in  a  fair  condition  to  start  with, 
or  in  a  fair  place.  Then,  too,  it  was  said  to  be 
an  unusually  rough  spring,  and  the  native  bees 
did  not  swarm  until  June,  whereas  they  usually 
swarm  here  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May. 
But  then,  if  I  had  known,  "  it  might  have  been" 
different. 

Now  I  propose  to  tell  you  wliat  I  mean  to  do 
about  it.  There  seem  to  be  three  or  four  ways 
open.  First,  not  to  keep  bees.  Second,  to  go 
where  these  troubles  do  not  exist.  And,  Third, 
to  try  and  checkmate  them — which  I  think  I 
may.  to  some  extent. 

The  first  method  of  solving  the  dif3Scnlty,  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  a  jirofessional  bee-keeper 
like  me.  The  second  may  be  the  wisest  course, 
and  be  eventually  adopted  ;  but  I  think  of  trying 
the  third  way. 

I  do  not  expect  to  contend  with  the  Power 
that  controls  the  winds  and  the  rain  ;  but  I  will 
shelter  my  little  pets  from  some  of  the  violence 
of  these  elements,  for  this  purpose  I  have  pnit 
up  a  shed,  opening  only  to  the  south,  with  con- 
veniences for  ventilation  in  hot  weather.  The 
front  will  be  so  arranged,  that  I  cnn  have  the 
sunshine  strike  the  hives  or  not,  as  I  may  diem 
advisable.  There  is  a  semicircular  space  in  front 
of  the  shed,  which  is  enclo.sed  with  a  grove  of 
pine  and  oak  trees,  from  ten  to  tw"enty  feet  high. 
This  will  certainly  give  some  protection  from 
cutting  blasts  and  driving  storms.  By  keeping 
the  sunshine  from  the  hives  in  early  spring,  the 
bees  will  not  be  tempted  out  unless  the  weather 
is  abundantly  warm  enough.  But,  sure  enough, 
they  have  got  to  live,  and  must  gather  their 
stores  outside  of  my  grove,  or  not  be  of  any 
profit  to  me  !  0,  yes,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
encourage  them  to  go  away  early  in  the  season. 
To  keep  them  at  home,  then,  I  will  supply  them 


*  By  the  introduction  of  Italian  queens  in  colonies  of  com- 
mon or  black  i)eps,  the  fact  was  ascertained,  that  y^iung  bees 
do  not  ordinarily  engage  in  outdoor  labor,  till  they  are  nearly 
two  weeks  old. 
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liberally  with  flour  as  long  as  they  will  use  it, 
feeding  it  when  the  weather  is  calm,  which  is 
usually  from  two  to  four  hours  in  tlie  forenoon. 
I  will  also  keep  them  supplied  with  water  and 
liquid  honey;  and  by  these  means  I  hope  to 
prevent  an  alarming  loss  and  secure  a  fair 
increase. 

AVhether  I  can  do  this,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  huckleberry  blossoms  here, 
yield  a  good  supply  of  fair  honey  in  May.  Fruit 
trees,  and  large  plantations  of  raspberries  and 
other  small  fruits  crowd  in,  one  after  another, 
giving  a  continued  succession  until  the  last  of 
May,  when  clover  comes  in  bloom. 

The  light  soils  of  this  region  are  favorable  for 
the  secretion  of  honey,  wlien  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  rain.  Go  where  you  will,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  clover  producing  much  honey 
on  a  wet,  heavy,  clay  soil  ;  or  at  least  not  half 
so  much,  as  a  somewhat  sandy  or  gravelly  soil ; 
provided,  always,  that  neither  is  injured  by 
drouth. 

In  my  next  I  will  give  you  my  experience  in 
buying  bees  to  stock  up  with. 

J.  L.  Hubbard. 

Bricksburg,  N.  J. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Beekeeping  Down  last. 

The  season  of  1870  was  not  a  favorable  one  for 
bee-keepers  in  Maine,  although  the  bees  gener- 
ally gathered  sufficient  stores  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter  safely. 

Spring  opened  early  and  favorably,  but  fruit 
blof-soms  did  not  yield  as  plentifully  as  usual, 
consequently  it  became  necessary  to  feed  until 
the  appearance  of  white  clover,  which  yielded 
finely  for  about  ten  days,  when  it  was  suddenly 
cut  off  by  the  intense  heat  and  droutli.  Thus 
only  comparatively  few  hives  made  any  surplus 
— while  many  more  were  too  li_ht  to  winter. 

Late  in  September  I  examined  my  stocks,  to 
ascertain  how  many  would  have  to  be  fed  or 
united,  and  found,  very  much  to  my  surprise 
and  delight,  that  every  hive  had  ample  stores  for 
winter,  and  for  that  "March  hill,"  which  is  such 
a  terror  to  beekeepers  and  so  fatal  to  weak 
stocks  in  our  northern  climate.  Having  been 
luiusually  busy  in  my  office  for  about  two  weeks, 
I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  pleasant  surprise, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  agreeable  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Tiie  bees  had  gathered  an  almost  unprece- 
dented amount  of  honey  from  golden  rod  and 
other  late  flowers,  which  was  most  fortunate  for 
them,  and  us  ;  although  it  did  not  recompense 
us  for  the  iiainenae  stocka  of  surplus  boxes, 
nicely  filled  with  white  clover  honey  that  we 
were  entitled  to  but  didn't  get. 

I  use  the  American  hive,  mostly,  with  quite 
satisfactory  results.  I  think  it  has  many  good 
points,  and  a  few  bad  ones,  like  all  other  hives 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  do  not  believe 
that  perfection  in  hives  has  yet  been  reached, 
but  thanks  to  the  movable  frames,  the  honey 
extractor,  and  the  light  that  has  illuminated  this 


heretofore  mysterious  puisuit,  we  are  enabled  to 
overcome  liive  deficiencies  with  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  prosecute  this  art  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

I  am  wintering  nearly  all  my  stocks  in  the  cel- 
lar. Their  room  is  perfectly  dark  and  quiet ; 
not  a  ray  of  light  penetrates  it,  and  the  bees  are 
remarkably  still.  For  upward  ventilation,  I 
simply  removed  the  supers  from  tlie  tops  of  the 
frames,  without  any  absorbing  materials  what- 
ever. The  temperature  is  uniformly  82'.  I 
have  wintered  bees  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
but  never  knew  them  to  consume  so  little  honey, 
cluster  so  snugly,  and  so  tew  perish,  as  thus  far 
this  winter.  I  shall  adopt  this  method  in  future, 
until  I  become  persuaded  that  there  is  a  better 
way. 

The  prevailing  custom  throughout  this  Slate 
is  to  leave  the  bees  on  their  summer  stands  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  without  any  protection 
or  preparation  for  cold  weather  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  The  natural  result  of 
such  neglect  is  disastrous  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  nearly  every  instance. 

We  have  in  the  State  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  beekeepers,  and  probably  nine  out  of 
every  ten  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  old  box 
hive — a  mo^t  lamentable  state  of  "bea  dark- 
ness," truly.  Yet  this  .state  of  things  is  not  at- 
tributable to  unusual  perverseness,  or  an  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  our  people  to  accept  im- 
provements. It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  trash  that  has  been  foisted  upon  them 
by  unprincipled  men,  under  the  guise  of  im- 
provernents.  Patent  hives,  without  a  single  re- 
deeming quality — moth  traps,  and  kindred  hum- 
bugs have  been  the  bane  of  bee  cultuie  in  Maine. 
But  there  is  light  ahead  !  We  have  many  intel- 
ligent and  progressive  beekeepers,  who  are  alive 
to  the  real  and  substantial  improvements  that 
have  been  made  ;  and  my  apiarian  friends,  in 
other  States  may  rest  assured  that  the  Yankee 
element  of  this  State  will  not  be  long  in  discov- 
ering that  an  "honest  jjeuny  may  be  turned  "  in 
this  direction— where  they  have  heretofore  found 
but  little  honey,  a  few  swarms,  and  any  amount 
of  humbitg,  swindle  and  robbery, — and  they  will 

TXJKN  IT  ! 

Geo.  S.  Silsby. 
Wintersport,  Me.,  Jan.  31,  1871. 


Answer  to  Puzzle,  Eo.  2. 

B  has  fifty  swarms  and  A  has  seventy, 

J.  W.  Faulkner. 
Yemy,  Ltd.,  Feb.  3,  1871. 

Answer  to  Puzzle  No.  2.  Amer.  B.  .Journal, 
Feb.,  1871,  page  188.  A  has  seventy  swarms,  B 
has  fifty.  H.  W.  S. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  4,  1871. 


No  insect  structure  can  more  thoroughly  ex- 
emplify the  most  appropriate  adaption  to  its  uses 
and  the  most  admirable  elegance  in  the  forma- 
tion in  the  means  of  execution,  than  that  of  the 
honey  bee. 


1871.] 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Bees  in  North  Carolina. 


Dear  Jcmrnal : — I  must  confess  negligence 
in  not  writing  to  you  before,  but  we  are  all 
working  uj)  here  now,  in  AVake  county,  about 
bee  culture,  and  are  going  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  jnirsuit,  sow  Alsike  clover,  and  pro- 
duce honey,  like  our  northern  and  western 
brethren. 

It  appears  from  census  statistics,  of  18G0,  that 
North  Carolina  was  the  second  State  in  the 
Union  in  the  quantity  of  honey  yielded,  and  we 
hope  to  keep,  yea,  to  increase  our  reputation. 

The  last  season  was  not  favorable  for  bees. 
The  early  part  was  wet,  and  the  middle  very 
dry — somewhat  better  late  in  the  fall,  so  that 
swarms  that  survived  the  dry  weather  stored 
nearly  enough  for  winter. 

There  were  not  as  many  swarms  cast  last  sea- 
son as  usual.  Many  of  the  late  ones  died,  or  run 
so  low  during  tlie  drought,  that  they  became 
prey  for  the  bee  moth  ;  and  some  of  the  old 
stocks,  too,  that  had  swarmed  themselves  weak. 

Our  crop  of  surplus  honey  was  very  light. 

I  had  an  experience  last  season  that  was  new 
to  me,  and  I  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion 
about  the  matter.  I  will  state  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  your  readers  may  think  what  they 
please  of  it.  In  August  or  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, I  introduced  an  Italian  (jueen  into  a 
swarm  of  black  bees,  for  Josiah  Turner,  Esq., 
at  Raleigh,  and  as  we  wished  to  raise  queens 
from  her,  gave  especial  attention  to  the  swarm, 
feeding,  putting  in  drone  comb  (as  there  was 
none  in  the  hiv^),  &c.  For  a  time  all  pi-ogressed 
finely  ;  the  progeny  was  beautifully  marked,  till 
one-half  or  two  thirds  of  the  population  were 
pure  Italians.  Then  some  hybrids  ajipeared, 
and  finally  the  swarm  returned  to  hybrids  and 
bees  that  you  could  not  distiiigui-sh  from  such  as 
are  produced  by  a  black  queen.  The  queen 
which  I  introduced  was  claimed  to  be  over  one 
year  old,  and  had  always  given  pure  stock.  She 
was  raised  and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Shultz,  of 
Salem,  N.  C.  I  took  the  precaution  to  clip  her 
wings,  before  putting  her  in  the  swarm,  and  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  she  died  and  the 
swarm  raised  another,  as  I  could  not  find  the 
least  trace  of  a  queen  cell  ;  and  do  not  think  the 
swarm  was  queenless,  or  had  time  to  change 
queens  between  my  examinations.  Had  the 
queen  been  changed,  or  a  new  one  raised  and  sub- 
stituted, ten  years'  exi^erience  in  breeding  Ital- 
ian queens  ought  to  enable  me  to  detect  the  fiict. 
The  wings  seemed  to  have  partially  grown  out 
again.  About  one-third  was  cut  oli'  the  end. — 
I  notice  several  writers  recommend  clipping 
queens'  wings.  I  would  inquire  how  much  may 
or  should  be  cut  oft"?  I  have  had  queens  of 
some  months  old  change  stock. 

J.  Curtis. 

Baleigli,  N.  C,  Feb.  3,  1871. 


In  a  honeycomb  the  base  of  each  cell  is  com- 
posed of  three  rhomboidal  pieces,  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  concave  pyramid. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journa!.] 


A  Good  Honey  District. 


Mr.  Editor:— In  the  December  number  of 
your  Journal,  I  saw  the  inquiry  from  Mr.  A.  L. 
Brown,  London,  Ohio,  —  "  Where  are  good  honey 
districts?"  He  says  that  he  has  to  depend 
mostly  on  white  clover  for  surplus  honey.  I  think 
that  northern  Iowa  is  far  ahead  of  his  section  of 
country  tV)r  bee  pasturage.  Nearly  all  the  best» 
honey-secreting  blossoms  are  to  be  found  here, 
excejit  the  tulip  tree.  On  the  prairies  and  in  the 
timber  are  to  be  found  flowers  springing  up 
everywhere,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  six  inches  deep.  Then  our  native  groves 
present  one  grand  bed  of  flowers,  so  numerous 
are  the  wild  plum,  the  crab  apple,  and  the  cherry 
trees.  Then  come  all  kinds  of  berries,  blossom- 
ing in  tlieir  rotation,  with  any  amount  of  cul- 
tiv  ted  flowers. 

This  country  is  comparativel}^  new,  so  that 
evei-y  plant  grows  luxuriantly,  especially  white 
clover,  borage,  golden  rod,  &c.,  with  basswood 
all  through  the  timber,  and  plenty  of  fall  pastur- 
age. I  have  been  a  bee-keeper  here  for  three 
years,  and  have  not  fed  any  yet,  although  some 
had  to  feed  in  the  spring  of  1869,  but  they  filled 
the  hives  in  the  fall,  and  were  in  good  condition 
for  winter.  We  have  little  or  no  cholera  or  foul- 
brood,  and  no  drouth  since  this  cf)nntry  was 
settled  that  did  not  leave  us  half  a  crop  of  grain. 
Our  winters  are  long,  with  steady  cold  ;  so  that 
bees  must  be  put  into  good  winter  quarters,  to 
insure  good  succe.ss.  A  dry  cellar  is  the  best 
repository.  I  am  wintering  twenty-three  sti^ids 
this  winter,  and  have  never  lost  a  stand  yet. 
Our  swarming  seasons  are  from  the  first  of  June 
until  the  fifteenth  of  July.  I  think  that  the 
bee  moth  needs  a  little  extra  watching  in  this 
country.  J.  W.  Lindley. 

Mitchell,  loica. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Colorado. 

I  see  in  the  Journal  for  January,  an  inquiry 
from  Mr.  James  Heddon,  asking  if  Colorado 
would  be  a  good  ^ilace  in  which  to  keep  bees. 
As  I  have  travelled  some  in  Colorado  territory, 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  desired 
information.  I  have  seen  many  localities 
which  I  would  call  poor  for  bees,  but  never 
saw  one  where  they  could  not  be  kept  at  all, 
until  I  visited  the  plains.  Bee  culture  cannot  be 
made  a  remunerative  pursuit  in  Colorado.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  it  was  in  most  places 
only  a  barren,  desolate,  and  dreary  plain.  The 
whole  Cache  a  la  Poudre  valley,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  territory,  would  not  yield  enough 
honey  to  support  a  single  colony  of  bees. 

There  is  no  natural  pasturage  except  a  limited 
amount  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  ;  while  the 
cultivated  plants  which  produce  honey  cannot  be 
gft)wn  except  by  irrigation.  As  regards  the  cli- 
mate, I  will  say  that  at  Greely,  Colorado,  the 
thermometer  rose  to  90°  above  zero  nearly  every 
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day,  during  the  latter  part  of  ^lay,  1870  ;  while 
in  December  of  the  same  year  tlie  mercury  sank 
to  27"  below  zero.  Mr.  H.  can  judge  from  these 
facts  whether  bee-keeping  would  be  a  profitable 
pursuit  in  such  a  country  or  not. 

Herbert  A.  Burch. 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  Jan.  25,  1871. 


[For  the  AmericiiQ  Bee  Journa.l] 

Novice. 

Dear  Bee  Journal  : — We  have  just  returned 
from  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  where  we  had 
tlie  i>leasure  of  meeting  many  with  whom  we 
felt  ourselves  well  acquainted,  but  had  not  been 
so  personally  until  then  ;  and  we  must  say  that 
the  reception  which  your  old  friend  "Novice" 
received  when  he  was  recognized,  was  such  as 
we  had  hardly  dared  expect. 

We  must  confess  that  the  number  of  warm 
friends  who  took  us  by  the  hand,  and  the  con- 
gratulations we  received,  were  more  than  ample 
compensation  for  our  writing  for  the  Journal 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  very  great  pleasure  of  a 
long  friendly  talk  with  Mr.  Langstroth  ;  and  we 
very  much  regret  that  his  health  will  not  permit 
him  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  writing  through 
the  Journal.  His  ideas  have  a  clearness  and  a  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  subject  of  bee  culture, 
that  we  have  never  met  before.  Even  at  the 
time  of  his  invention,  the  movable  comb  hive, 
years  ago,  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  and 
fo%seen  just  what  would  be  needed  so  far,  that 
we  think  the  most  successful  bee-keepers  will 
agree  together,  after  years  of  experiment,  that 
the  hive  he  gave  us,  is  all  and  more  than  just 
what  we  needed. 

We  suppose  you  will  have  a  report  of  his  re- 
marks at  the  Convention,  and  therefore  do 
not  send  them  ;  but  in  our  opinion  they  were  of 
more  value  than  all  that  was  said  on  bees.* 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  we  will  leave  for 
some  one  else  to  give,  and  make  a  few  notices  of 
last  mtmth's  Journal. 

In  regard  to  comb  foundations,  our  experi- 
ments, made  in  October  last,  would  prove  some- 
thing very  difterent  indeed  from  the  single  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Quiuby  ;  and  we  will  ask  only- 
one  week  to  test  the  matter  in  full  frames,  be  it 
in  March  or  xVpril,  with  good  foundations. 

Happy  to  hear  from  Gallup  again. 

Jasper  Hazen's  long  article,  like  all  others  we 
have  seen  from  his  pen,  (and  they  are  widely 
scattered,)  purports  to  be  written  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  information  on  bee-culture  ;  yet  Ave 
cannot  gather  a  single  idea  more  than  that  he 
has  made  some  great  discovery  on  hives — Circu- 
lar on  receipt  of  stamp  ! 

"Without  practising  any  violence  on  the 
colony  !"  We  presume  that  refers  to  movable 
combs  and  the  melextractor. 

If  oiu"  good  natured  editor  does  not  like  to 
tell  a  correspondent  that  there  are  advertising 
pages  for  patent  hives,  let  us  at  least  show  tjiat 


*  If  tliis  be  so,  he  must  have  bceu  very  meagorly  reported. 
-Ed. 


tee  feel  it.  Mr.  Hazen  cannot  but  be  well  aware 
that  the  Langstroth  two-story  and  many  other 
hives  give  every  advantage  that  his  does  on  pre- 
vention of  swarming,  by  giving  room.  ^Vhether 
the  room  is  in  boxes  or  full  sized  frames  at  the  side 
of  the  brood,  there  certainly  can  be  no  advan- 
tage in  boxes  over  frames.  Any  bee-keeper  who 
does  not  give  his  bees  all  the  room  they  can  use, 
is  certainly  behind  the  times. 

Mr.  Hazen,  please  be  open  and  honest  and  tell 
us  in  the  beginning  that  your  sole  object  is  to 
sell  rights  for  your  hive. 

Mr.  Gallup  may  well  say  he  could  not  realize 
the  capabilities  of  the  melextractor  until  he  had 
tried  it. 

Had  Mr.  Qninby  been  at  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention, he  would  have  found  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  give  Mr.  Langstroth  the 
whole  credit  of  introducing  the  movable  comb 
hive,  now  at  least. 

We  think  queen  nurseries  will  work,  and  pos- 
sibly even  if  they  are  not  patented 

With  high  anticipations  of  what  the  coming 
season  of  1871  is  to  develop  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
bined brotherhood  of  disinterested  bee-keepers 
(not  patent  hive  men),  we  are  among  the  many 
yet  a  Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport,  Cross-breeding,  and  Questions. 


I  commenced  the  spring  of  1870  with  seven 
colonies  of  black  bees,  and  one  with  a  drone  lay- 
ing Italian  queen — all  in  movable  frame  hives, 
wintered  on  their  summer  stands. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1860,  I  received  from 
Mr.  A.  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  by  mail, 
two  Italian  queen  bees.  I  clipped  a  wing  of 
each,  caged,  and  introduced  them.  One  of  them 
the  bees  neglected,  and  she  died  in  the  cage  ;  but 
I  succeeded  in  introducing  the  other.  I  made 
frequent  examination  for  eggs  and  brood  during 
October  following,  but  found  neither.  At  Christ- 
mas the  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant ;  bees 
came  out  of  the  hive,  and  I  examined  it  tliorough- 
ly.  I  found  neither  eggs  nor  brood,  and  felt  much 
disappointed.  I  frequently  saw  the  queen,  appar- 
ently all  right.  Made  no  further  examination 
till  February.  1870.  The  16th  was  warm,  no 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  bees  flying.  Examined 
and  found  brood  in  worker  cells,  from  the  egg  to 
capped  brood,  with  caps  raised.  This  was  con- 
clusive evidence  of  drone  brood,  and  you  may 
well  believe  I  was  disappointed.  I  made  no 
further  examination  till  March  10th,  which  was 
a  warm  day,  with  bees  flying.  Found  brood  in- 
creased, hatched  and  hatching,  and  no  sign  of 
worker  brood. 

Query  1.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
explain  how  this  occurred?  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Grimm  would  knowingly  sell  me  or  any  man 
a  virgin  queen  for  a  fertilized  one.  Did  she 
become  a  drone  layer  by  being  chilled  when  in 
the  mail  ?  There  were  no  dead  bees  in  the  trans- 
porting box.  The  next  day  after  she  was  in- 
troduced was  very  cold.  It  was  the  best  mishap 
that  could  have  occurred.  I  will  explain.  I 
furnished  her  with  worker  brood,  and  empty 
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drone  combs,  and  kept  her  and  her  colony  rear- 
ing drones  until  July.  At  the  same  time  T  de- 
stroyed all  the  black  drone  brood  in  my  hives, 
and  thus  kept  my  apiary  absolutely  clear  of  black 
drones.  No  other  bees  nearer  to  my  apiary  than 
one  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  only  two  colonies 
there — unless  possibly  some  wild  bees.  I  dis- 
tributed Italian  drone  brood  among  my  colonies 
as  needed.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Grimm  about  the 
drone  laying  queen,  and  he  sent  me  another, 
which  I  received  A]iril  28tli.  My  first  artificial 
colony  was  made  April  26th,  by  i-cmoving  a 
strong  stock  from  its  stand  and  replacing  it  with 
a  new  hive  furnished  with  empty  combs,  honey, 
and  brood  from  a  second  stock.  April  28th, 
artificial  colony  fully  reconciled.  I  then  removed 
from  them  all  the  brood  I  gave  them,  and  in- 
troduced my  newly  arrived  Italian  queen  in  this 
artificial  colony  with  perfect  success.  After  she 
was  acknowledged  by  the  colony,  I  strengthened 
them  with  black  brood.  On  the  1st  of  May  the 
queen  was  laying.  On  the  6th  I  made  a  second 
artificial  colony,  and  gave  them  Italian  eggs, 
from  which  they  reai-ed  a  queen.  She  was  purely 
impregnated,  and  had  a  large  stock  of  brood  in 
her  hive  on  the  first  of  June.  I  continued  to 
make  artificial  colonics  until  I  had  increased  my 
number  to  twenty,  after  which  I  destroyed  the 
seven  black  queens  and  replaced  them  with  queen 
cells.  The  result  is  I  have  seventeen  purely 
fertilized  queens,  including  the  one  I  started 
with,  two  hybrids,  and  one  doubtful ;  with  over 
350  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  I  believe  there 
cannot  be  found  a  worker  bee  in  the  seventeen 
colonies,  with  less  than  three  j^ellow  stripes. 
The  queens  I  ordered  from  INIr.  Grimm  were  the 
daughters  of  his  imported  Mona  queens.  The 
Italian  drones  were  all  reared  from  the  drone 
laying  queen,  which  I  received  in  September, 
1869,  and  the  queens  reared  from  the  queen  re- 
ceived in  AjDril,  1870.  Thus  you  see  a  cross 
fertilization  was  effccteil,  with  all  that  were 
purely  fertilized.  The  drones  of  the  drone  lay- 
ing queen  were  very  dark  colored,  but  had  three 
narrow  stripes.  My  first  reared  queen  produced 
drones  about  the  first  of  July  of  a  much  brighter 
color. 

The  artificial  colonies  were  mostly  made,  as 
the  first,  by  removing  a  strong  black  colony  to  a 
new  stand,  when  the  bees  were  flying,  collecting 
tlie  returning  bees  of  the  removed  hive  in  the 
new  one,  on  the  old  stand,  and  furnishing  them 
with  empty  combs,  Italian  brood,  or  sealed  royal 
cells.  Thus  I  increased  and  Italianized  at  the 
same  time.  I  lost  one-half  or  more  of  the  queens 
reared,  when  out  to  meet  the  drones  ;  but  every 
queen  that  became  fertile  and  commenced  laying, 
is  a  good  prolific  queen,  and  was  living  when 
I  tucked  them  up  for  winter.  From  the 
above  you  see  the  sixteen  out  of  nineteen  of  the 
queens  I  reared  are  cross  fertilized.  I  believe 
bees  can  be  improved  by  cros.s-b reeding,  and  de- 
teriorated by  in  and  in  breeding,  just  like  farm 
stock.  I  have  determined  to  continue  this  plan 
of  cross  breeding.  Thus  I  will  get  a  queen  from 
Dr.  Blumhof,  and  rear  queens  from  her  in  the 
fall,  and  prevent  them  being  impregnated  until 
they  have  lost  the  inclination.  Then  I  will  rear 
Blumhof  drones  from  them  in  the  spring,  to  fer- 


tilize the  young  Mona  queens.  At  the  same  time 
I  will  destroy  all  the  Mona  drone  brood  that  may 
be  reared  in  my  hives,  (no  other  Italian  bees 
being  near  mine. )  Thus  all  the  queens  that  will 
be  purely  fertilized  will  rear  cross  breed  bees.  I 
believe  if  the  crossing  is  attended  to,  every 
second  year,  it  will  secure  the  best  of  stock, 
much  more  certainly  and  with  less  trouble  than 
by  re-queening. 

Query  2.  Bee-keepers,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
my  mode  of  cross-breeding  ?  With  me,  you  see, 
it  is  practicable. 

Query  3.  Who  knows  what  quality  of  bees  can 
be  produced  from  an  Italian  queen  impregnated 
by  an  Egyptian  drone  ?  Will  they  be  cross,  or 
peaceable  '?  Good,  worthless,  or  poor  ?  and  how 
marked '? 

The  advice  of  almost  all  queen  breeders  is  to 
select  the  queen  that  i^roduces  the  lightest 
colored  workers  to  rear  queens  from,  and  con- 
tinue thus  to  select.  The  tendency  is  in  and  in 
breeding. 

Query  4.  Is  not  this  course  pursued  by  those 
who  rear  queens  for  sale,  the  queen  progeny  of 
which  are  always  duplicates  of  themselves  ?  And 

Query  5.  Has  any  one  with  queens  thus  reared 
annually,  produced  a  large  yield  of  honey  from 
his  apiary  f 

I  have  no  fancy  for  in  and  in  bred  bees.  I 
want  bees  for  business,  three  striped,  shade  of 
color  of  no  account.  It  is  saitl  by  many  that  the 
pure  Italian  bee  will  seldom  sting.  My  Italians 
are  fully  as  cross  as  black  bees.  I  have  one  very 
light  colored  colony  nearly  as  cross  as  the  hy- 
brids. The  fact  that  my  bees  are  so  very  cross 
I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  cross-breeding. 

Query  6.  Is  it  a  fact  or  not  that  in  and  in 
breeding  produces  light  colored  peaceable  bees, 
as  a  rule  ? 

Query  7.  As  a  rule,  are  in  and  in  bred  bees  as 
good  workers  as  cross  bred  bees,  or  are  they  not  ? 

Questions  for  Novice. 

1.  Is  not  your  success  in  honey  gathering,  due 
in  part  to  your  bees  being  crossed,  hybridized, 
or  graded?  I  infer  they  are  from  your  ordering 
twenty-five  queens  of  Mr.  Grimm,  and  from  what 
I  have  been  told  by  a  person  who  has  seen  them. 

2.  If  you  had  ijurchased  only  one  Italian  queen 
bee  and  bred  your  whole  stock  from  her  and  her 
progeny,  and  kept  them  strictly  pure,  would  you 
not  have  got  less  honey  ? 

Again,  on  page  173,  American  Bee  Journal, 
Vol.  VI.,  in  answer  to  questions,  you  say — "  We 
too  have  cross  colonies,  and  gentle  colonies,  both 
l^ure,  as  we  think.  W^iid  so  they  remain  as  long 
as  the  queens  live  ;  and  we  do  not  know  any 
remedy. ' '     Now 

3.  Do  you  know,  or  not,  whether  the  cross 
colonies  are  the  result  of  cross-breeding  ? 

4.  Do  you  know,  or  not,  whether  the  gentle 
colonies  are  the  result  of  in  and  in  breeding '?  And 

.5.  Whether  the  cross  colonies  are  better  work- 
ers than  the  peaceable  colonies  ?  If  you  do  not 
know,  please  note  these  cases  hereafter,  and  re- 
port. 

Peninsula,  Ohio.  M.  MILLER. 

Latitude  41^  iV.,  22  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Italians  and  Black  Bees. 


Mr.  Editor,  and  readers  of  the  Journal. — 
We  read  much  in  the  Bee  Journal  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Italian  over  the  black  bees.  Several 
bee-keepers  having  large  numbers  of  swarms  of 
the  two  kinds  in  the  same  apiary,  and  with  the 
same  treatment,  have  given  us  the  result  of  the 
comijarison.  With  few  excei)tions  the  Italians 
have  done  the  best,  and  much  the  best.  This 
seems  to  be  given  for  strong,  if  not  full  proof,  in 
favor  of  the  Italian  variety.  With  the  two 
kinds,  as  found  in  the  above  apiaries,  we  con- 
sider the  evidence  good,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Italians.  But  how  came  they  better?  Is  their 
superiority  a  natural  quality,  or  is  it  only  an 
improvement  by  the  art  and  labor  of  man? 
Similar  questions  to  these  have  been  asked  be- 
fore. Please  see  July  No.  of  Bee  Journal,  Vol. 
V  I.,  page  1 7.  With  the  very  high  appreciation  of 
Italian  bees,  these  questions  have  stood  before 
the  public  from  July  to  January,  and  are  still 
unanswered.  Where  is  Novice,  Thomas,  Grimm, 
Adair,  Alley,  and  any  number  more  of  our  great 
bee-men?  Their  silence  on  this  question  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  simply 
the  improvemmt  that  has  made  the  Italians 
superior  to  our  native  black  bees.  Without  any 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  there 
would  be  small  sale  for  the  qvieens,  and  hence  the 
improvement. 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  done  a  good  deed, 
so  far  ;  one  that  has  been  a  benefit  to  tlie  public 
as  well  as  yourselves.  But  more,  I  think,  should 
be  done.  Now  I  think  it  well  to  try  your  hand 
at  improving  the  black  bees  ;  and  when  you  have 
raised  these  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  the  others,  pro- 
bably a  ci-oss  between  the  two  kinds  would  pro- 
duce a  hybrid  that  would  be  superior  to  either 
kind. 

When  the  same  means  have  been  used  to 
improve  the  black  bees  that  the  Italians  have 
received,  then  an  equal  number  of  swarms  of 
the  two  kinds,  in  the  same  apiary,  in  the  same 
kind  of  hives  and  with  the  same  treatment,  will 
give  the  true  merits  of  each  kind.  Without  a 
like  improvement  all  comparisons  are  vain  to 
show  the  natural  qualifications  of  the  kinds.  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  black  bees  are  not 
naturally  inferior  to  the  Italians. 

ALO^zo  Barnard. 

Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  1871. 


[For  the  Anerioan  Bee  Jourual.] 

A  Beginner's  Experience  with  Bees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  my  progress  in  bee-keeping,  but  being 
young  in  years  as  well  as  in  apiculture,  I  fear  I 
may  not  be  able  to  express  myself  as  clearly  as 
some  of  your  older  correspondents,  though  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  myself  understood. 

I  commenced  keeping  bees  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  with  five  cohmies  of  black  bees  in  box 
hives,  transferring  them  soon  after  into  Lang- 


stroth  movable  comb  hives,  which,  so  far,  I  con- 
sider the  best  in  use.  I  made  eleven  swarms 
from  them,  witliout  any  stimulaling  whatever, 
and  Italianized  one  half  of  them  the  same  year. 
Thus,  you  see,  that  we  had  no  notion  of  keeping 
bees  without  having  the  Italians  also.  We  now 
had  sixteen  colonics,  which  we  soon  fovind  was 
overdoing  the  business,  as  none  of  them  stored 
honey  enough  for  its  winter  supply,  although 
the  Italians  had  the  most,  so  that  I  felt  like  rais- 
ing my  hat  for  them.  Though  the  blacks  had 
equal  chances  with  the  Italians,  they  would  have 
starved  had  we  not  taken  some  pains  to  save 
them.  We  bought  seventy-five  pounds  of  sugar 
and  gave  it  to  them,  which  carried  them  through 
the  winter. 

My  bee-house  is  like  that  of  H.  M.  Thomas, 
partly  under  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
when  I  took  out  my  bees  I  found  them  all  in 
poor  condition,  and  lost  three  stocks,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  after  setting  them  out — thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  to  thirteen.  Yet,  by  a  little 
stimulating,  moving  the  frames  apart  and  insert- 
ing empty  combs  in  the  centre,  I  soon  had  them 
very  jjopulous,  and  thought  I  might  double 
their  number.  But  having  learned  such  a  lesson 
the  year  before,  I  concluded  to  make  only  five 
artificial  swarms,  and  make  them  pay  for  them- 
selves. We  did  so,  and  obtained  one  thousand 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  besides  the  five 
swarms,  and  Italianized  all  of  them.  They 
averaged  fifty  pounds  each  in  weight.  Now,  I 
began  to  think  myself  something  of  a  bee-ist.  I 
wintered  my  stocks  in  the  same  house  as  the 
year  before,  and  they  came  through  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

This  season,  1870,  has  not  been  very  favorable 
for  bees,  although  I  made  fifteen  swarms,  and 
obtained  one  thousand  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 
The  colonies  averaged  thirty  pounds  each,  in  the 
fall.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  clo  not  want  to  count 
the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  think 
I  will  take  the  plan  of  your  correspondent, 
Novice,  next  season,  who  I  don't  think  is  quite 
such  a  novice  as  he  styles  himself. 

My  hybrid  Italians  are  superior  to  my  pure 
stocks  in  every  respect,  except  their  crossness.  I 
have  a  }3lan  in  operation  for  keeping  reserved 
queens,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  of  value,  as  I  feel 
confident  it  will,  I  will  report  through  the 
Journal.  I  intend  also  writing  an  article  on 
in  and  in  breeding,  not  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Briggs 
or  any  other  man,  but  merely  giving  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

J.  N.  Walter. 

WincJiester,  loica. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Honey  Extractor. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  invented  and  made  a 
honey  extractor  dift'erent  from  any  that  I  have 
seen  described  in  the  Journal.  I  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  it ;  but  will  first  state  that 
I  use  hives  similar  to  Mr.  Gallup's — the  frames 
being  the  same  as  his,  eleven  inches,  inside 
measure.     My  exti'actor  consists  of  a  couple  of 
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tin  boxes  and  a  frame  work  to  hold  them.  The 
frame  and  boxes  are  revolved  npon  a  wooden 
upright  spindle.  The  tin  boxes  are  twelve  inches 
long,  seven  wide,  and  sixteen  deep.  Tiiere  are 
flanges  on  the  ends  of  these  boxes,  to  correspond 
with  rabbetings  in  the  hives.  An  empty  frame 
covered  with  wire  gauze  on  one  side,  forming  it 
into  a  kind  of  sci'een,  is  suspended  in  each  box  ; 
and  the  boxes  are  then  suspended  in  the  frame 
work,  one  at  each  end.  The  whole  is  then  placed 
upon  the  spindle,  after  the  manner  of  an  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  swifts,  and  is  revolved  by  a  pin 
four  inches  from  the  toi)  bearing  of  the  spindle 
in  the  frame  work. 

I  place  this  extractor  at  the  side  of  my  hive  ; 
open  the  hive,  and  after  brushing  off  the  bees, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  from  one  of  its  well- 
filled  combs,  I  i)ut  it  in  one  of  the  tin  boxes, 
placing  thereon  its  tight-fitting  cover.  Then, 
when  another  comb  is  adjusted  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  other  box,  the  extractor  is  ready 
for  operation,  and  a  few  revolutions  of  the 
machine  throws  out  the  honey  nicely. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  its  small 
cost— about  four  dollars  ;  and  doing  its  work 
well  anywhere  in  the  apiary. 

I  will  here  say  that  I  believe  myself  to  be  the 
first  inventor  of  this  machine,  and  hereby  give 
my  claims  free  to  all  bee-keepers,  as  I  shall  not 
get  any  part  patented.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
make,  and  do  not  fully  understand  the  above 
description,  can  address  me  by  letter,  with 
stamp. 

John  L.  Davis. 

Delhi,  Mi(s7i.,  Nov.  14,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  JourDal.] 

Blunders,  and  Mistaken  Notions. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  conversation  last  spring, 
with  an  old  fogy  friend,  upon  the  physiology  of 
the  honey  bee,  he  informed  me  with  great  ear- 
nestness, that  the  drone  is  the  female  bee,  de- 
posited the  eggs,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  col- 
ony— he  "had  cut  them  o])en,  and  found  them 
full  of  eggs"— that  if  1  would  go  home  with  him 
he  could  convince  me  of  the  truthfulness  of  his 
theory.  Having  several  years  since  arrived  at,  I 
think,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy, I  did  not  go. 

He  may,  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  mis- 
lead a  few  gaping,  ignorant  people ;  but  that  a 
Scientific  Journal,  with  its  thousands  of  readers, 
published  too  in  the  great  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  our  country,  the  centre  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  purporting  to  give  correct  en- 
gravings of  the  ditterent  kinds  of  bees  in  a  hive, 
should  serve  us  with  a  very  fair  picture  of  the 
drone  with  the  word  queen  printed  underneath, 
is  too  bad.  If  the  editor  knows  no  more  of 
bumps  on  a  man's  cranium,  than  about  queen 
bees  and  drones.  Phrenology  will  fool  somebody. 
These  illui<(ration8  are  given  in  a  communication 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Slyke,  and  I  am  satisfied 
the  author  is  not  in  fault,  as  "  Life  Illustrated  " 
must  have  stuck  these  bees  in  for  grandeur. — 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  should  not  occur. 


Sometime  ago,  I  noticed  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press,  a  very  sympathetic  account  of  the  fu- 
neral of  a  bee.  "Tenderly  two  bees  bore  the 
dead  body  of  their  comrade,  some  ten  yards  froin 
the  hive,  placed  the  body  head  downward  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  against  it  two  lit- 
tle stones,  '■III  Memoriam,^  and  lingered  there 
awhile,  as  if  to  drop  a  sympathizing  tear,"  &c., 
&c. 

Now  all  that  is  very  nice  on  paper,  and  to  the 
wonder-loving  is  a  very  readable  article.  There 
is  something  exquisitely  touching  in  creatures  so 
small,  exhibiting  so  much  regard  for  the  dead  ; 
but  the  fact  is  some  kind-hearted  man  saw  two 
bees  fly  otf  with  a  dead  one,  and  imagination  saw 
the  rest.  Bees  do  cari-y  off  their  dead— some- 
times two  carrying  a  dead  one  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently only  one  bears  the  burden.  They  fly 
from  ten  to  forty  yards  from  their  home,  and 
drop  the  dead  while  they  fly.  I  have  seen  them 
bump  the  ground  with  their  load,  either  from  fa- 
tigue, or  the  wind  bearing  them  down,  when 
from  the  stun  received  they  tarried  awhile  with 
their  deceased  comrade,  not,  I  think  through  af- 
fection, or  to  pei'form  any  burial  service,  but  to 
recover  strength  to  return  home.  St)metimes 
bees,  whose  moments  are  but  few,  probably  have 
an  instinct  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  leave 
the  hive  to  die.  Some  that  appeared  to  be  sick 
and  di'oopy,  unable  to  fly,  I  have  seen  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  hive,  and  have  picked  them  up 
and  i)laced  them  near  the  entrance,  sometimes 
in  the  hive,  and  they  refused  to  stay,  although 
no  one  was  cross  with  or  objected  to  their  com- 
pany. I  have  also  seen  wingless  or  deformed- 
winged  bees,  unable  to  fly,  crawling  on  the 
ground  near  their  homes,  and  returned  them 
half  a  dozen  times.  They  persistently  refused 
to  stay,  but  would  crawl  out,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  seemingly  try  to  get  as  far  away  as  possi- 
ble. Either  from  choice,  or  in  obedience  to  fixed 
laws,  a  sick  or  deformed  worker  remains  in  the 
hive  only  a  short  time.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, on  examining  hives,  I  have  seen  drones  as 
well  as  workers,  whose  wings  were  crumped,  but 
the  length  of  their  probation  I  never  ascertained. 
W.  P.    Hei^deeson. 

Murfreesboro\  Tenn.,  Feb.  6,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Doubts  and  DiflBculties  of  a  Beginner. 


Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  have  formed  a  very  pleasing 
acquaintance  with  the  Journal  and  its  contribu- 
tors, it  may  be  well  for  me  to  introduce  myself. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  had  a  love  for 
the  industrious  honey  bee,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
honey,  which  always  agreed  with  me.  From 
time  to  time,  too,  I  have  had  the  bee-fever  some, 
so  that  I  owned  four  hives  in  my  life,  but  never 
kept  any  long  enough  to  get  any  benefit  from 
them,  (unless  it  might  be  once,  when  I  consigned 
some  to  the  brimstone  pit.  But,  ah,  unlucky 
day,  they  cost  more  than  they  came  to.) 
*  This  fall  I  borrowed  two  of  the  Journals,  and 
truly  brimstone  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  the  past. 
I   became    a   subscriber,    and   purchased  seven 
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stocks  of  the  common  bee.  They  are  in  my  cel- 
lar. I  put  a  ventilator  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south  side  of  the  cellar,  made  by  nailing 
together  four  pieces  of  board,  making  an  open- 
ing of  al'out  two  inches  each.  This  I  close  when 
the  weather  is  cold.  The  bees  are  in  four  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  hives.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
very  thing  that  puzzles  me.  I  find  most  of  your 
correspondents  difier  in  some  resjjccts,  so  that  a 
bee-keeper  may  take  what  seems  to  him  to  be 
the  best,  and  go  ahead  making  experiments,  and 
if  he  does  not  succeed  try  some  other  plan  ;  and 
thus  test  several  plans  in  one  season.  This  does 
well  enough,  where  no  patent  interferes.  But 
when  we  conre  to  the  hive  question,  we  tind 
people  differ  as  much  as  in  other  things.  Mr. 
Thomas  thinks  his  hive  is  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
Mr.  Alley  knows  his  is  the  only  one  containing 
all  the  requisites  of  a  good  hive  ;  Mr.  Langstroth 
still  maintains  that  he  has  the  very  best.  Some 
think  the  Beebe  hive  is  just  what  suits  them  ; 
and  others,  with  equal  zeal,  will  contend  for  the 
Price  hive  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 
Every  one  is  affirmed  to  be  the  best  by  its  special 
advocates.  Now,  I  always  tliought  it  was  qood, 
BETTER,  BEST!  But  whose  is  best?  That's 
the  question,  at  least  for  a  beginner.  Tliat  is 
what  I  am  after.  Who  will  decide  this  matter? 
I  should  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  editor ;  but 
it  is  not  his  province  to  be  umpire  ;  but  to  hold 
an  impartial  scale  between  the  contestants,  what- 
ever his  private  judgment  may  be.  Tiien  how 
shall  I  settle  it  ?  It  will  not  do  to  buy  a  right 
from  every  patentee,  and  make  a  few  hives  of 
each  kind  to  test  them  ;  for  that  would  require  a 
small  fortune,  or  at  least  much  beyond  the  profit 
of  the  bees  ;  and  I  should  grow  some  grayer  than 
I  now  am  before  a  satisfactory  decision  could  be 
reached.  So  I  say,  down  with  the  patent  right 
business !  Thousands  of  money  worse  than 
thrown  away,  because  paid  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  miserable  lying  whelps  who  are  too  lazy 
to  get  a  living  by  work.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
inventor.  All  praise  to  the  man  of  genius.  But 
let  the  Government  pay  them  a  suitable  remu- 
neration, and  then  let  every  one  experiment  on 
that  which  looks  most  sensible  and  promising. 
Now  who  will  tell  me  what  hive  to  use  ?  If  I 
could  find  one  not  patented,  containing  all  the 
requisites  of  a  good  liive — cheapness  and  all,  I 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  try  it. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  how  much  Alsike  clover 
will  sow  an  acre?  Will  it  pay  to  raise  pasture- 
age  for  bees,  in  a  timbered  country,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  basswood,  elm,  and  hard  maple? 

Bvxt  now  I  must  certainly  ask  to  be  excused, 
for  I  have  used  more  ink  and  paper  than  I  at 
first  designed. 

H.  F.  Phelps. 

Pine  Island,  Minn, 


The  pollen  gathered  by  the  bees  is  of  various 
colors,  but  the  combs  they  construct  are  always 
of  one  color ;  and  when  newly  made  are  pure 
white. 


Bees  extract  sweets  even  from  the  most  poison- 
ous plants. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  .luurnal.] 


Bees  and  Grapes. 


I  wish  to  know  through  the  Journal,  if  bees 
have  troubled  grapes  in  any  other  locality,  the 
past  season.  I  think  in  this  place  nearly  one- 
half  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  them.  It  was 
very  dry  when  grapes  began  to  ripen,  and  a 
shower  of  rain  cracked  open  a  great  many  of 
them,  which  gave  the  bees  a  taste  ;  and  as  there 
was  nothing  else  for  them  to  work  on,  they 
nearly  ruined  the  crop.  I  did  not  think  they 
would  touch  the  whole  ones  ;  but  after  once  get- 
ting a  taste,  nothing  would  stop  them.  A  good 
whole  sound  bunch  could  scarcely  be  found. 
Concord  grapes  were  eaten  the  most.  At  first  it 
was  laid  to  the  Italian  bees,  but  in  some  jDlaces 
I  noticed  more  black  ones  than  Italians. 

J.  L.  Peabody. 

[For  the  Amcvican  Bee  Joarual,] 

Hivins;  Bees. 


Virden,  111. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  read  your  Journal  with  much 
pleasure,  and  feel  myself  much  benetited  by  it. 
I  will  say  something  about  hiving  bees,  by  a  be- 
ginner. I  was  first  called  out  to  hive  a  very 
large  swarm,  and  was  rather  timid  in  the  oper- 
ation. 1  thought  I  should  without  doubt  be 
stung  to  death  ;  however,  I  mustered  up  courage, 
took  my  hive,  and  went  to  work,  I  placed  tlie 
hive  directly  under  the  cluster,  and  caught  hold 
of  the  limb,  and  gave  it  a  jerk.  Down  came  the 
bees  in  a  heap.  I  then  took  a  stick  and  com- 
menced trying  to  make  them  go  in  the  hive  ;  but 
the  bees  got  too  many  for  me,  and  I  had  to  re- 
treat in  good  order,  "'such  order  as  it  was."  I 
thought  it  was  nothing  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees  ; 
yet  I  was  a  little  backward  about  it  anyway. 
But  I  have  now  learned  liow  to  handle  bees, 
since  I  commenced  reading  the  Journal.  Some 
talk  about  woman's  rights,  etc.;  you  talk, 
thought  I,  I  have  had  my  rights  and  more  than 
them. 

A   CURIOUS   QUEEN   BEE. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  what  kind  of  queen  this 
is?  I  will  describe  her.  One  evening,  as  I  sat 
watching  my  bees,  I  saw  a  bee  fly  off  that  looked 
very  much  like  a  queen.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
came  back ;  I  caught  it  and  examined  it  ;  it 
proved  to  be  to  all  ai)pearance  a  queen,  in  shape, 
color,  &c.  It  was  like  all  other  queens  in  shape, 
but  it  had  the  marks  of  a  humble-bee.  It  was 
no  larger  than  any  other  queen,  but  it  was  black 
as  a  crow  and  resembled  a  humble-bee.  I  let 
this  queen  go,  and  she  went  into  the  hive  unmo- 
lested. Two  days  later,  I  saw  two  more  in  the 
same  hive.  1  leave  this  for  Mr.  Gallup  to  un- 
ravel, for  I  think  he  will  accommodate  the  la- 
dies.    "Let  me  hear  from  you  my  friends  !" 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Beginner. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Comments  and  Eejoinder. 

In  reading-  the  February  number  of  the  .Jour- 
nal I  find  many  subjects  that  I  would  like  to 
write  about,  but  as  I  cannot  take  up  all  of  them, 
I  will  only  notice  a  few  of  the  many.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  take  up  a  part  of  the  article  on 
page  192,  on  "Hives  at  the  National  Con- 
vention." In  said  article  will  be  found  the 
following :  "  Take,  for  illustration,  the  Alley 
frame,  ten  inches  Avide  and  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Who  cannot  see  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  queen  to  breed  in  all  parts  of  such  a  comb, 
when  placed  in  a  nucleus  box?"  (The  Alley 
frame  is  9  inches  wide,  and  17^  inches  deep.) 
We  never  saw  a  comb  of  any  size  or  shape  that 
the  queen  would  fill  all  parts  with  brood,  when 
placed  singly  in  a  nucleus  hive  ;  and  the  queen 
will  do  it  just  as  well  in  one  comb  as  in  another. 

Here  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  raise  queens  in 
nucleus  boxes  with  a  single  comb.  Such  hives 
will  do  to  put  queens  in,  to  have  them  fertilized, 
but  are  worthless  to  raise  queens  in.  What 
would  a  frame  9  by  9  inches  be  worth  for  a  brood 
chamber  to  raise  a  stock  of  bees  in  ?  I  have  a 
lot  of  hives  of  this  size  of  frame  that  I  have 
thrown  aside,  because  I  had  such  poor  luck  in 
raising  queens  in  them.  None  of  the  Bay  State 
hives  were  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Con- 
vention, to  my  knowledge. 

On  page  187,  under  '■^  Replies  and  Remarks,^^  I 
find  the  following:  "But  arrange  the  entrance 
as  in  the  Alley  hive,  so  that  the  frames  run  from 
side  to  side,  and  you  will  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  queen  to  breed  in  the  rear  combs  ; 
and  in  the  Alley  hives  the  rear  combs  are  the 
last  ones  to  be  built.  Swarms  are  almost  inva- 
riably weaker,  in  numbers  in  such  hives,  in  the 
fall  than  they  are  in  hives  with  the  natural  ar- 
rangement of  the  comb."  Now  our  experience 
has  been  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Instead  of  the 
rear  combs  being  the  last  ones  to  be  built,  we 
have,  as  a  general  thing,  found  them  the  first 
ones  to  be  built  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  hives  that 
had  bees  put  into  them.  And  to  the  fh'st  reader 
of  the  Journal  that  comes  into  my  yard,  I  will 
show  a  Bay  State  hive  that  had  a  swarm  put 
into  it  late  in  .June  last.  The  rear  combs  in  this 
hive  are  full  and  sealed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
honey,  while  the  two  front  frames  are  only  about 
half  filled,  and  contain  no  sealed  honey. 

The  fact  is,  when  a  swarm  of  bees  are  put  in  a 
hive,  they  will  cluster  in  some  parts  of  the  toj)  — 
sometimes  in  a  coi-ner  and  sometimes  in  the 
middle  ;  and  just  where  they  happen  to  cluster, 
there  will  they  commence  to  build  comb.  The 
shape  of  the  hive  has  nothing  to  do  about  the 
bees  commencing  to  work  in  them.  It  is  just 
where  they  cluster  that  comb-building  is  begun. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Bay  State  hives 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  always  strong  in  num- 
bers in  the  fall,  and  one  reason  why  they  winter 
so  well,  is  because  the  colony  is  strong  when  the 
winter  sets  in.  I  have  always  found  that  deep 
hives  of  any  shape  or  style  winter  bees  well,  and 
always  contain  strong  colonies. 

I  will  challenge  any  man  to  produce  a  hive 


that  will  winter  a  stock  of  bees  as  well  on  their 
summer  stand,  or  one  that  will  produce  more 
honey  with  the  use  of  the  extractor,  or  in  large 
or  small  boxes,  than  can  be  got  from  the  Bay 
State  hive.  I  will  send  a  Bay  State  Hive  to  any 
disinterested  person  to  test,  if  other  parties  will 
do  the  same  with  their  hives.  They  sliall  be 
thoroughly  tested,  and  tlie  result  reported 
through  the  American  Bee  .Journal.  The  person 
who  undertakes  the  task  of  testing  them,  shall 
have  the  hives  for  his  trouble.  Who  is  ready 
to  go  in  •?  If  any  can  be  found  there  is  time  to 
send  the  hives  this  season,  and  have  bees  put  in 
them. 

Now,  we  will  reply  to  Mr.  Quinby.  I  will 
give  my  ideas  of  foiilbrood  in  a  few  words. 
I  wish  to  be  understood  that  in  my  opinion  the 
quickest,  surest,  and  cheapest  way  to  get  rid  of 
foulbrood  is  to  destroy  the  hive  and  contents  at 
once.  But  if  I  had  a  hundred  hives  infected,  I 
might  be  led  to  modify  my  views  on  this  point, 
as  I  think  as  much  of  my  bees  as  any  man 
does  of  his.  But  if  I  had  any  number  less  than 
twenty-five,  I  would  certainly  pitch  into  them 
and  clean  out  the  disease  at  once.  In  my  opin- 
ion Dr.  Abbe  will  not  cure  foulbrood  as  he  pro- 
poses, and  if  he  should  succeed,  it  might  cost  him 
as  much  in  time  and  trouble,  as  it  would  to  have 
destroyed  them  and  ijurchase  a  new  stock. 

I  do  not  believe  in  spending  several  years  to 
cure  a  disease  that  can  be  cured  in  a  few  hours. 
Mr.  Quinby  has  been  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  try- 
ing to  accomplish  what  I  did  in  two  hours.  If 
Dr.  Abbe  has  got  twenty  stocks  that  he  will  cure 
of  foulbrood,  I  would  not  take  them  as  a  gift, 
and  Avould  not  have  them  in  my  apiary  and  run 
the  risk  of  the  disease  breaking  out,  as  it  will 
certainly  do  sooner  or  later.  This  is  my  opin- 
ion about  it. 

Mr.  Quinby  admits  that  he  has  had  the  dis- 
ease among  his  bees  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  he  will  have  it  for  as  many  years  to 
come.  I  have  no  dovibt  that  he  can  check  it  in 
a  measni-e  ;  and  so  can  Dr.  Abbe  ;  but  to  thor- 
ouglily  eradicate  the  disease  is  another  thing  to 
accomplish.  H.  Alley. 

Wenliam,  Feb  8,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Parming. 

Mr.  Editor  :  — Among  all  the  varied  experi- 
ence, as  given  by  the  many  writers  of  the 
"Journal,"  I  have  seen  but  one  on  the  above 
topic,  and  this  one  very  imperfect  in  detail.  In 
the  advanced  stage  to  which  practical  bee-cul- 
ture has  arrived,  I  think  this  one  of  the  im- 
portant points  that  we  are  neglecting.  If,  instead 
of  a  honey  season  of  a  few  weeks,  we  could  add 
as  many  months,  the  product  of  our  hives  would 
be  in  like  proportion.  No  doubt  there  are 
moi'e  favored  districts,  where  nature  furnishes 
abundant  pasturage  for  bees  all  summer.  But 
those  districts  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

In  this  vicinity,  nine-tentiis  of  all  surplus 
honey  is  stored  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days, 
from  white  clover.     Having  so  short  a  season, 
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unless  great  care  is  taken  to  have  the  hives 
strong,  and  everything  in  readiness,  the  yield 
will  be  very  small.  Besides  the  season,  short  as 
it  is,  is  liable  to  be  too  wet  or  too  dry  ;  and  thus 
•we  have  another  cause  of  failure.  IBnt  if  the 
season  could  be  prolonged  three  months,  with 
jiasturage  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  white 
clover,  tlie  amount  of  honey  would  be  more  than 
quadrupled,  besides  the  increase  of  swarms. 
This  fact  needs  no  argument  ;  it  is  self-evident 
to  every  bee-keeper. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  prevalent  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  plants  for  bee-pastur- 
age alone  ;  but  that  such  plants  as  buckwheat, 
alsike  clover,  &c.,  must  be  cultivated,  from 
which  the  farmer  can  get  a  crop  that  is  valuable 
for  other  purposes -making  his  bee-pasturage  a 
secondary  object.  And  almost  universally  the 
honey  crop  is  considered  "small  potatoes." 

The  alsike,  blooming  simultaneously  with  the 
white  clover,  makes  it  of  little  value  to  prolong 
the  season.  Buckwheat,  for  a  honey  croj^,  is  a 
failure  four  times  in  five.  The  question  then 
arises,  will  it  pay  to  cultivate  plants  for  the 
honey  crop  alone,  and  especially  to  prolong  the 
season  ?  The  cost  of  hives  and  bees,  the  care 
and  expense  of  wintering  and  sirring  feeding, 
are  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  twenty  pounds 
or  two  hundred  pounds  per  hive.  All  the  profit 
derived  must  be  after  the  hive  is  made  strong  in 
stores,  so  that  every  pound  gained  by  artificial 
pasturage  is  so  much  net.  Let  us  figure,  and 
see  how  bee-farming  will  compare  with  other 
farming— corn  growing,  &c.  The  average  crop 
from  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  that  I  have  planted 
iu  corn  for  three  successive  years,  has  been 
nearly  fifty  bushels  per  acre  :  average  price  per 
bushel,  fifty-five  cents. 

Amount  per  acre $27  50 

Cost  of  raising  and  marketing  .     .     .       11  70 

Profit  per  acre .     $15  80 

The  average  yield,  per  acre,  of  corn  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  1869,  was  27i  bushels  per 
acre  ;  while  the  average  cost  of  production  was, 
no  doubt,  less  than  in  my  own  crop,  and  my 
profit  per  acre  more  than  the  average  of  the 
State. 

The  cost  of  sowing  an  acre  of  melilot  clover, 
includiog  the  seed,  is $  8  55 

Aftording  pasturage  for  ten  hives,  yield- 
ing a  surplus  of  20  lbs.  per  hive=200 
lbs.  at  20  cents  per  pound  .     .     .     ,     50  00 

Profit  i)er  acre $41  45 

M.  M.  Baldridge  states,  that  the  melitot  will 
yield  from  300  to  500  lbs.  per  acre.  R.  Miller, 
by  artificial  pasturage,  with  45  hives,  old  and 
young,  averaged  52  lbs.  per  hive.  He  liad  three 
acres  of  melilot ;  but  does  not  state  what  other 
amount  of  pasturage  he  had.  (Bee  Journal,  vol. 
v.,  page  16(5).  G.  B.  Avery  thinks  "that  two 
acres  of  alsike  would,  in  a  good  season,  furnish 
honey  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  colonies  of  bees.  {Bee  Journal,  vol.  iii., 
page  157). 

The  many  reports  of  honey  yield  in  the 
"Joitrnal,^^  will  show  that  my  estimate  of  20 
lbs.  per  hive  is  a  low  one  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 


when  once  attention  is  called  to  it,  that  bee- 
keepers, with  the  aid  of  the  melextractor  and 
artificial  combs,  will  show  that  my  figures  are 
the  minimum  instead  of  the  maximum.  There 
are  very  few  farmers  that  realize  $20  per  acre  off 
their  farms,  instead  of  $40.  Besides,  we  have 
only  begun  to  pay  any  att.ention  to  honey-])lants 
— once  there  is  a  demand — fiowering  plants  will 
be  tried  and  tested,  until  we  will  have  results 
superior  to  any  yet  realized,  and  "Novice's" 
vision  of  "  miles  of  honey-jars, "  be  a  fact.  Let 
every  bee-keeper  who  has  land,  test  some  honoj'- 
plant,  and  give  ns  the  result  in  the  "Journal," 
and  soon  would  we  have  a  volume  of  facts  that 
would  startle  old  fogies  "in  the  baggage  train." 
And  now,  if  we  are  going  to  have  artificial 
combs  so  cheap  that  Mr.  13ickford  '■'■dare  not 
tell,"  we  want  liDuey  enough  to  fill  them  ;  and 
why  not  have  it  all  in  1871  ? 

A.  L.  Brown. 
London,  Ohio,  Jan.,  1871. 

P.  S.  -  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  cultivate 
the  aster  and  the  golden  rod  in  this  locality? 
Where  could  I  obtain  seed?  Has  the  iMCM?'fta< 
clover,  ment\one({\nihQ  Bee  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  page 
234,  and  vol.  iii.,  page  201,  ever  been  tried  in  the 
United  States? 

[These  plants  would  doubtless  grow  in  Ohio  ; 
and,  indeed,  according  to  Gray,  several  varieties 
of  each  are  native  there,  though  it  is  not  stated 
whether  they  are  honey  producing.  Whether 
they  could  be  cultivated  for  bee-pasturage  with 
advantage,  we  do  not  know;  but  from  their 
abundance  around  Washington,  it  is  not  unlikely 
they  might.  It  would  be  difficult  to  procure  seed 
now,  care  would  be  required  to  obtain  it  from 
the  right  kind  of  i>lants,  as  many  varieties  of 
each  produce  no  honey — at  least  not  on  all  soils. 

We  do  not  know  that  "Incarnat  clover"  has 
ever  been  tried  in  this  country  for  bees,  though 
it  is  a  favorite  for  that  purpose  in  some  sections 
of  Germany.  It  has  been  tried  l)y  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a  forage  crop,  but  being  an 
annual  did  not  find  favor. — Ed] 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Hurrali  for  Figures ! 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  February  number  Mr. 
Jasper  Hazen  has  an  article  on  the  advantages 
of  non-swarming  hives.  I  think  he  has  one  or 
two  errors  in  his  calculations  ;  and  by  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  statement,  I  believe  it  has  a  very 
different  appearance.  I  will  take  his  data  and 
calculate  from  them.  And  first  take  the  swarm- 
ing Jiive. 

10  Colonies  cost  $5  each,   $50 
10  hives  "     $1     "  10    outlay         $60  00 

Ajinual  cost.     Int.  on  $60,  at 

7  per  cent, $4  20 

j\  cost  of  hives,    ....  1  00 

i     "     "  bees, 12  50 

10  new  hive-s, 10  00 


27  70 
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Produce.    100  lbs.  of  honey 

at  25  cents, $25  00 

100  swarms,  at  $5  each,     .     50  00 


Net  profit, 

or  for  each  hive,  .... 
Now  take  the  non-siDarmeri^. 
One  colony  cost,   .        $5  00 
One  hive,       "       .  6  00 


$75  00 

47  30 

4  73 


-$11  00 


Interest  on  $11.00,  .  .  . 
^'g  cost  of  hive,  .... 
\    "     "   swarm,      .     .     . 

Produce.     120  lbs.  of  honey, 
at  25  cents, 


2G2 

31  50 

$28  88 
288  80 

1 

swarm  and 

$4  73 

2 

I.        I. 

9  4« 

4 

"        " 

18  02 

8 

"        " 

37  .S4 

Vi 

"        " 

7.>  tiS 

32 

It        11 

161  .W 

6-1 

"        " 

302  72 

123 

"        " 

GiVJ  44 

2.-)6 

"        " 

1210  SS 

612 

"        " 

2421  76 

Net  profit,      .     .     . 
or  for  10  colonies. 


The  swarmers  give,       .     .  $47  30 

"     non-swarmers,  .     .     .  288  80 

This  is  an  immense  difference  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Bnt  carry  ont  the  calculation  for  ten 
years,  and  look  at  the  result  : 

The  1st  year  tlie  swarraer  product; 

"    2d  "  " 

••     3d  "  "  " 

"  4lli  "  "  "  " 

"  uth  "  "  " 

"  Gtli  "  " 

"  7tli  "  "  " 

"  Sth  "  " 

"  9th  "  " 

"  10th  "  " 

And  besides  this,  each  year  should  have  added 
to  it  the  value  of  the  new  swarms,  which  is  for 
the  second  year  $10,  for  the  third  $20,  and  so  on 
until  the  last  year's  produce  should  be    $2421  70 

And  the  value  of  512  swarms  at  $5  each  250  000 

$4981  70 
Total  produce  of  the  non-swarmers, 

10th  year, 288  80 

This  is  enough  for  me,  as  I  expect  to  live 
twenty  or  thirty  years  longer,  and  will  therefore 
make  a  few  more  swarms,  while  Mr.  Hazen.  be- 
ing now  over  eighty,  cannot  look  for  many  more 
years  of  life  and  may  do  better  for  himself  on 
the  non-swarming  plan.  H.   W.  S. 

Feb.  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Using  Hives  Without  Bottom  Boarls. 

During  swarming  time  last  summer  I  was 
informed  one  day  by  the  girl  in  attendance,  that 
she  had  no  more  hives  witli  bottoms,  and  no  more 
bottom-boards  on  which  a  super  hive  could  be 
set,  to  hive  the  sw\irms  expected  to  come  out 
that  day.  Being  then  away  from  home  seven 
miles,  it  was  too  late  that  day  to  get  the  neces- 
sary hives,  and  I  concluded  to  make  an  experi- 
ment by  hiving  all  the  swarms  that  came  that 
day  in  hives  witliout  bottoms.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  four  swarms  issued,  which  united  into 
three.  We  removed  three  of  the  stocks  that  had 
swarmed  to  new  stands,   and  put  a  super  hive 


without  bottom  on  the  old  stand.  These  stands 
have  an  opening  in  the  rear,  3^  by  12  inches, 
and  this  large  space  was  left  open  as  an  entrance 
for  the  bees.  Of  course  I  feared  that  the  bees 
would  lose  much  wax  by  having  the  cool  night 
air  coming  in  through  so  large  an  opening.  But 
on  reijeated  examinations,  I  found  scarcely  any 
scales  of  wax  on  the  ground,  and  the  swarms 
made  remarkable  progress  in  building  comb  and 
storing  honey,  more  so  than  some  swarms  quite 
as  strong  which  had  been  hived  a  number  of 
days  before.  Two  of  those  swarms  filled  their 
hives  with  nice  combs  and  honey,  and  three  ten 
pound  boxes  besides,  for  surplus  ;  and  the  third 
gave  fifty-live  pounds  of  surplus  box  honey.  This 
fact  made  it  appear  to  me  tliat,  in  hot  weather, 
bees  would  do  better  in  hives  that  could  be 
cooled  off  by  a  large  opening  in  the  bottom.  I 
will,  however,  experiment  more  largely  on  that 
point  next  summer. 

Number  of  Yards  and  Peet  Contained  in 
iJifEerent  Miles. 


English  Miles, 

1700  yards, 

or  5,2>0  feet 

Russian       " 

1100 

"    3,300       " 

Italian         " 

14G7 

"     4,401      " 

Irish             • ' 

2200 

"     G,GOO      " 

French        " 

36G8 

"  11,004      " 

Polish 

4400 

"  1:",200      " 

German       " 

58GG 

"  17,598      " 

Swedish  ct  Dan 

sh  7283 

"  21,699      " 

Hungarian 

8830 

"  26,490      " 

I  copy  the  above  table  as  I  found  it  in  our  local 
paper  a  few  days  ago.  It  will,  perhaps,  serve  to 
explain  the  mystery  how  so  large  a  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  can  be  kept  on  a  square  mile  in 
some  parts  of  the  old  country.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Hungarian  mile  is  the  largest,  the  Swe- 
dish and  Danish  the  next,  and  the  German  the 
third  largest  mile. 

A.  Gkimm. 

Feb.  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

War  in  a  J'Tucleus  House !    And  other  Items. 

Mr.  Editor  : — You  occasionally  want  some- 
thing to  fill  up  your  excellent  Journal,  therefore 
I  will  give  you  and  its  readers  some  of  my  last 
.summer's  experience  : 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last  I  formed  four  nu- 
cleus hives  to  raise  young  Italian  queens.  On 
the  23d  of  .luiie,  I  watched  one  of  these  nuclei 
to  see  the  young  queen  leave  home  to  meet  a 
drone.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  came 
out,  and  off  she  went,  four  times  in  succession. 
The  fourth  time  she  returned,  she  showed  signs 
of  having  met  the  drone.  She  entered  the  hive, 
but  came  out  again  immediately,  with  two 
worker  bees  after  her.  I  heard  her  pipe  twice, 
and  then  she  re-entered  the  hive.  I  watched 
closely  to  see  what  would  follow.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  bee  came  out,  hobbling  on  its  abdomen, 
and  acting  as  though  it  was  stung.  More  bees 
came  out  directly  after,  acting  in  the  same  man . 
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ner,  and  soon  died.  An  honr  before  sunset,  I 
opened  the  hive  for  examination,  when  I  found 
all  the  bees  engaged  in  fighting.  They  were 
nearly  all  clinched  together  in  a  perfect  net.  1 
blew  a  little  smoke  among  them  without  much 
effect.  I  took  the  frames  apart  and  found  some 
balls  of  bees  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg<^,  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive.  I  then  looked  for  the  queen, 
and  found  her  at  the  back  end  of  the  comb,  un- 
hurt, suiTOunded  by  a  few  working  bees  not  en- 
gaged in  lighting.  I  closed  the  hive  again,  and 
next  morning  re-opened  it,  and  found  that  peace 
had  been  restored,  but  hundreds  of  bet-s  were 
killed,  though  the  queen  still  remained  un- 
harmed. 

I  account  for  the  occurrence  in  this  way:  One 
portion  of  the  workers  was  for  killing  the  queen, 
while  another  portion  a  party  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  they  settled  the  controversy  by  war,  the 
right  jirevailing  in  the  end.  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw  the  like  before,  nor  heard  of  it  in  the 
history  of  the  honey  bee.  The  nucleus  con- 
sisted of  half  a  swarm  of  bees. 

I  see  in  the  Journal  that  Mr.  John  M.  Price 
condemns  all  artificial  queen  raising.  He  says, 
having  failed  with  the  theory  of  all  other  au- 
thors, he  got  up  a  new  plan  to  get  large  and  pro 
lific  quteens,  by  giving  the  bees  the  swarming 
fever  some  way.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Price 
what  he  would  call  such  queen  cells  and  queens 
raised  in  a  hive  where  the  bees  swarmed  out  in 
the  swarming  season,  without  previously  start- 
ing queen  cells,  leaving  the  bees  remaining  in 
the  hive  to  construct  queen  cells  afterwai'ds '? 
The  question  is  whether  such  queen  and  queen 
cells  were  natural  or  non-natural '?  I  had  two 
swarms  swarm  out,  when  no  queen  cells  were 
started. 

I  have  raised  queens  since  the  year  18GG,  for 
my  own  vise.  I  never  started  a  nucleus  yet,  that 
did  not  raise  its  queen.  I  have  lost  some  queens 
when  they  left  the  hive  to  meet  a  drone.  I  have 
followed  Mr.  Langstroth's  and  Mr.  Dzierzon's 
directions  for  raising  artificial  queens  ;  hence  I 
think  I  understand  their  theory.  I  have  queens 
that  were  raised  in  June,  1S07,  and  were  alive 
yet  last  fall,  which  would  make  them  three 
yeais  old  last  June.  They  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  and  were  raised  from  a  Langstroth 
queen,  for  which  I  paid  twenty  dollars.  Hence 
I  shall  keep  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Mr.  Price  says,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dadant,  that  a 
queen  hatched  from  a  grub  three  or  four  days 
old,  would  do  to  sell,  liere,  I  think,  Mr.  Price 
is  laboring  under  a  mistake,  as  I  have  raised 
queens  from  grubs  of  the  bees,  choosing  those  that 
were  six  days  old,  so  that  the  queens  hatched  on 
the  tenth  day,  and  they  were  very  large  and  pro- 
lific. Dzierzon,  the  great  German  apiarian, 
says  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  bees 
choose  an  egg  or  a  grub  three  or  four  days  old. 
All  the  difference  is,  that  if  they  choose  the 
grub,  the  queens  will  hatch  so  many  days 
sooner.  I  confirm  that  statement,  swarming 
fever  or  no  swarming  fever.  I  have  no  artifi- 
cial queens  for  sale. 

H.    EOSENSTIEL. 

Lena,  Ills.,  Feb.  G,  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Explanatory  Jottings. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  us  now  to  hit  Novice  a 
trifle,  just  to  see  what  effect  it  will  have. 
When  we  commenced  to  write  for  the  A  merican 
Bee  Journal,  we  made  the  proposition  to  answer 
all  inquiries,  if  the  inquirers  would  simply  en- 
close a  stamp  to  prepay  postage.  We  might 
answer  those  inquiries  by  simply  saying  Yes  or 
No,  to  each.  But  our  object  was  to  give  instruc- 
tion, and  such  short  answer  would  not  benefit 
the  querist.  Therefore  we  choose  to  give  the 
w'hy  and  wherefore  ;  and  Novice  will  readily  see 
that  for  a  hard  working  farmer,  this  must  neces- 
sarily take  up  much  of  his  time,  for  which  we 
receive  nothing  but  the  thanks  of  our  correspon- 
dents, and  the  consciousness  on  our  part  of 
indeavoring  to  assist  our  fellow  beings.  (Here 
I  will  thank  those  inquirers  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  for  information,  and  have  amply 
paid,  &c. )  We  have  been  accused  of  doing  this 
for  notoriety.  But,  if  we  have  become  notorious, 
it  was  the  very  furthest  thing  from  our  intention 
when  we  commenced  ;  therefore  we  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  as  at  all  to  blame.  Our  conscience 
is  entirely  clear  cm  that  head.  If  we  write  for 
other  papers,  it  is  with  the  assurance  that  we 
would  only  promise  to  do  so  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  and  only  one  article  .should  be 
used  in  each  number,  if  it  was  expected  to  make 
them  hold  out,  &c.  We  do  not  remember  giving 
any  such  instructions  to  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  lience  he  sometimes  puts  them  in,  in 
greater  numbers,  as  long  as  they  last,  and  then 
the  stream  runs  dry.  Thereupon  we  received 
private  letters  by  the  score,  berating  us  for  not 
writing  more  for  the  A.  B.  J.  (Wonder  whether 
they  would  be  satisfied,  providing  we  should 
devote  our  entire  time,  and  occupy  one-half  of 
every  ninnber  with  our  nonsense  ?j  But  we 
have  a  family  to  provide  for  and  are  not  over- 
burdened witli  greenbacks ;  consequently  we 
could  hardly  devote  more  time  to  them,  if  we 
would.  Now  Mr.  Novice,  didn't  you  pile  it  on 
rather  thick,  when  you  said  tliat  we  write  "nary 
word  for  the  old  stand-by"?  We  think  the 
February  number  shows  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten "the  old  stand-by,"  by  a  long  chalk. 

On  page  180,  we  should  read  "Even  the 
crossest  hybrids  could  be  handled  with  impu- 
nity, without  the  use  of  smoke,"  instead  oi  with 
the  use  of  smoke.  On  page  192,  article  headed 
"Hives,"  &c.,  third  line  read  "That  were 
worthless,"  instead  of  "they  w^ere  worthless." 
Take  away  or  strip  them  all  of  the  Lang.stroth 
features,  and  what  would  they  look  like  ?  Echo 
answers — "wiiat  would  they  look  like." 

On  the  third  and  fourth  of  February,  my  two 
stocks  that  are  on  their  summer  stands,  had  a 
good  fiy.  Those  in  the  Diamond  hive  are  winter- 
ing nicely,  but  something  else  is  wanted  in  a 
hive,  besides  the  wintering  qualities.  Those  in 
the  Alley  hive  are  not  wintering  well.  Others 
make  the  same  complaint.  I  started  on  the 
sixth  for  Cincinnati.  It  is  now  snowing  heavily 
from  the  north-east.  E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa. 


1871.] 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

An  Exp  anation 

Of  R.  B.  Merrit's  article  on  "  Tkouble  Among 
Bees,"  Vol.  VI.,  page  43. 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  the  same  experience 
with  a  number  of  stocks  of  bees,  that  j\Ir. 
Merritt  made.  Nearly  all  the  sealed  brood  was 
opened  by  the  worker  bees  ;  some  of  them  were 
still  nearly  all  white  ;  others  hud  brownish  heads, 
and  a  large  number  were  seemingly  ready  to 
hatch,  bnt  conld  not  get  out  of  their  cells.  They 
were  nearly  all  still  in  the  same  state  three  or 
fonr  days  later,  and  the  younger  bees  also  got 
ready  to  hatch.  Then  the  older  woikers  com- 
menced biting  the  brood  thus  situated  out  of 
the  combs,  making  large  holes  in  the  latter. 
On  close  examination  I  found  large  numbers  of 
those  young  bees  spun  together  at  the  tips  of 
their  abdomens,  and  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves. Sometimes  the  old  worker  bees  would 
drag  out  half  a  dozen  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, strung  together  in  one  lot.  On  closer 
examination.  I  found  in  some  spots  on  the  sur- 
face of  such  brood  comb,  moth-worms  hidden  in 
their  galleries  or  passages  of  web.  There  were 
large  ones  and  also  small ;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  those  worms  had  liatched  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cells,  and  gradually  worked  their  way  up  to 
the  surface.  I  then  cut  out  a  piece  of  such 
brood,  and  extractiug  a  number  of  entangled 
bees,  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  some  cells  as 
many  as  four  small  moth-worms,  apparently 
about  one-third  grown.  I  found  this  state  of 
things  only  in  colonies  that  were  very  weak  in  the 
spring,  and  whicii  when  warm  weather  set  in,  had 
rapidly  extended  this  brood-nest,  and  had  thus 
probably  covered  up  cells  in  which  the  miller 
had  deposited  large  numbers  of  eggs.  The  old 
workers  gradually  cleaned  out  such  combs,  and 
rebuilt  the  damaged  portions.  The  second  set 
of  brood  then  came  out  all  right.  Mr.  Merritt 
would  probably  not  have  found  that  disease 
again  in  his  swarm,  if  he  had  not  put  any  combs 
in  from  other  hives,  that  had  very  likely  been 
visited  by  the  miller.  Since  Italianizing  my 
apiary,  I  found  the  same  disease  (if  disease 
we  may  call  it)  only  once  more,  and  that  in  an 
artificial  colony  which  had  two  frames  of  comb 
given  to  it,  from  a  hive  deserted  by  its  swarm 
and  which  had  remained  without  bees  during 
the  month  of  .June.  If  the  trouble  referred  to 
must  be  called  a  disease,  I  would  designate  it  as 
the  "worm  disease."  A.  Gkimm. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  Feb.  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy. 


The  season  here  promised  to  be  a  very  good 
one,  the  spring  opening  fair  and  warm,  after  an 
uncommonly  mild,  dry  winter.  The  bees  were 
in  fine  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  fruit 
blossoms  ;  the  trees  blooming  in  clear  weather, 
for  the  first  since  I  have  kept  bees  ;  and  before 
the  white   clover — our   principal   honey   crop — 


bloomed,  they  had  begun  to  work  in  the  surjjlus 
boxes.  But  about  the  first  of  June  a  long  spell 
of  rain  set  in  and  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  with  but  very  few  clear  days,  so  that  my 
bees  got  very  little  more  than  a  week's  work  on 
white  clover.  Yet  in  that  time  they  secured  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  i>ounds  of  suri)lu3 
honey  to  the  hive— filling  the  boxes  with  comb 
enough  to  have  stored  sixty  pounds.  By  the 
first  of  .July  inten.sely  hot  and  dry  weather  set 
in  and  soon  parched  up  everything.  There  v>^as 
no  honey  gathered  after  that  time,  until  the 
aster  bloomed  in  Sejitember,  which  gave  an  abun- 
dance for  winter,  but  no  surplus,  as  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  the  bees  to  woi-k  in  the  boxes  so  late 
in  the  .season. 

I  increased  my  stocks  about  one  half,  and  got 
an  average  of  twenty  p(ninds  of  surplus  honey 
per  hive,  leaving  ])lenty  for  winter.  Tiiis  is 
about  what  I  do  every  year.  My  neighbors 
always  complain  of  "bad  seasons,  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  too  hot  or  too  cold,"  but  I  believe  our 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  as  good  for  bee-keeping 
as  any  in  the  country.  Not  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  above  results ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  with  all  the  "'modern  improvements"  a 
much  larger  yield  could  be  realized.  If  I  had 
had  a  honey-extractor  this  year,  as  T  fully  in- 
tend to  have  next,  I  could  have  obtained  at 
least  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  hive.  During 
the  week  they  worked  on  the  white  clover,  the 
bees  could  evidently  have  gathered  much  more 
than  they  did,  if  they  had  had  combs  to  hold  it. 
They  wasted  much  time  during  the  greatest 
yield,  in  building  comb,  which  the  flow  of  honey 
did  not  last  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  fill. — 
I  have  as  yet  seen  no  report  of  the  use  of  the 
extractor  in  the  South  ;  but  it  is  certainly^  just 
what  we  want,  to  enable  us  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  short  seasons  of  abundant  yield 
which  occur  several  times  in  each  summer.  I 
am  only  afiaid  that  I  will  not  have  time  enough 
to  extract  all  the  honey  my  bees  will  give  me,  as  I 
am  in  business  in  Baltimore,  and  leave  home  at 
eight  in  the  morning  and  do  not  get  back  until 
five  in  the  afternoon.  Will  Novice  be  kind 
enough  to  say  how  long  it  takes  to  empty  the 
frames  of  a  two-story  Langstroth  hive  ;  and 
whether  the  honey  will  flow  freely  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  and  oblige. 

DaMEL   M.    WOKTniKGTON. 

St.  Dennis,  Md.,  Feb.  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Amount  of  Honey  to  Winter  a  Colony  of  Bees. 

]Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
experience  of  different  beekeepers,  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  honey  required  to  winter  a  colony 
of  bees  and  bring  them  out  in  good  condition 
for  the  next  seast)n.  Experience  has  taught  me 
to  prefer  forty  pounds,  instead  of  twenty-five 
pounds  for  that  purpose.  The  spring  of  1870, 
proved  this  to  be  correct  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  late  frosts  having  destroyed  the 
fruit  blossoms  to  such  an  extent  tliat  tlie  pro- 
duction of  honey  was   very  insignificant.     The 
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honey  dearth  lasted  till  m  June,  when  the  white 
clover  came  into  blossom.  All  my  colonies  that 
had  from  thirty-five  to  forty-tive  pounds  of 
honey,  when  put  into  winter  ciuarters  the  fall 
previous,  did  well  for  the  season,  giving  swarms 
and  surplus  honey.  But  those  having  only  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  pounds  at  that 
time,  had  to  be  fed  in  April  and  May,  to  keep 
them  from  starving,  as  well  as  to  keep  them 
breeding ;  and  they  gave  no  swarms  and  no 
surplus  honey.  This  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  difterent,  had  the  spring  been  a  good  honey 
season  ;  but  the  case  here  was  the  reverse.  Hence 
we  had  better  be  prepared  for  what  may  come, 
as  we  have  not  the  ruling  of  the  season.  Then, 
in  the  spring,  if  the  yield  of  honey  comes 
plentiful,  we  can  regulate  the  balance  with  the 
honey  machine. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  still  so  many  ninnies  on 
bee-hive  patents.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these 
are  moths  of  the  most  ravenous  breed,  or  other- 
wise humbugs  of  the  deejiest  dye.  They  can 
always  be  known  by  the  stripes  on  the  back — 
that  is,  by  using  some  of  the  Langstroth  claims, 
witliout  deigning  so  much  as  to  give  him  credit 
in  the  least  for  his  invention.  You  may  bear 
them  at  the  fairs  or  some  other  public  gather- 
ing, crying  out  My  Patent  hive,  and  loudly 
condemning  the  Langstroth  hive,  when  at  the 
same  time  every  good  point  of  their  hive  is 
pilfered  from  the  Langstroth  claims.  There  is 
so  much  of  this  sort  of  imposition  carried  on, 
that  it  is  quite  a  drawback  on  the  movable  frame 
system.  "But,"  says  some  one,  "about  so 
many  will  be  humbugged  any  way,  and  it  might 
as  well  be  on  bee-hives  as  on  any  thing  else." 
AVell,  that  might  do  if  it  did  not  afltect  so  import- 
ant a  branch  of  business.  Sometime  hereafter  I 
shall  look  after  some  of  the  other  humbugs  in 
this  line.  I  have  taken  the  Bee  Journal  for  over 
three  years,  and  expect  to  continue  to  take  and 
read  it  as  long  as  we  both  live,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  divorced  from  it. 

H.  W.  W. 

Mendota,  Ills. 


O;^  A  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Lansing,  on  Thin-sday  and 
Friday  the  33d  and  24th  of  this  month.  A  largo 
attendance  and  interesting  discussions  are  expected. 


A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review, 
many  years  ago,  asserted  that  bees  sometimes 
suffered  from  dyspepsia ;  but  from  their  sober 
and  correct  habits,  it  is  presumable  that  they 
are  exempt  from  gout  and  rheumatism. 
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D:P='  The  proceedings  of  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion occupy  so  much  of  our  space  this  month,  that 
many  comraunicaiions  are  again  unavoidably  omit- 
ted ;  as  also  the  usual  monthly  correspondence  of 
the  Journal.  If  the  honey  receptacles  of  our  friends 
be  as  well  crammed  next  summer  as  our  columns  are 
likely  to  be  crowded,  there  is  a  good  time  coming  for 
those  who  have  plenty  of  bees  and  know  how  to 
manage  them  skilfully. 


CC^  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  several  quarters,  we 
would  say  that  a  person  making  or  nsing  a  patented 
hive,  or  one  any  part  or  portion  of  which  is  pat- 
ented, is  liable  to  damages,  if  he  has  not  bought  or 
obtained  the  riglit  of  using  such  from  the  patentee 
or  patentees.  Making  such  hives  for  sale  subjects 
the  maker  or  vender,  as  well  as  the  user  to  the 
penalties  of  infringement.  Buying  the  right  to  use, 
make  or  sell  a  patented  improvement  of  any  pat- 
ented hive,  does  not  secure  the  right  of  making  or 
using  such  part  or  portion  of  the  hive  as  is  covered 
by  the  original  patent.  However  good  or  valuable 
the  patented  improvement  may  be,  if  it  cannot  be 
used  except  in  connection  with  the  patented  article 
of  which  it  is  an  improvement,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  procure  a  right  or  license  from  the  origi- 
nal patentee  also.  Nor  can  the  original  patentee  use, 
make,  or  sell  the  patented  improvement,  without 
compensating  or  obtaining  a  license  from  the  pat- 
entee of  sucli  improvement.  Each  party  has  the 
sole  control  of  his  own  particular  invention,  and  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  it  if  used  ;  and  third 
parties,  purchasing  from  either,  occupy  precisely  the 
position  of  the  party  from  whom  they  purchase,  or 
under  whom  they  hold.  This,  of  course,  embraces 
also  any  further  or  subsequently  patented  improve- 
ment. Hives  simjily  embodying  infringements  or 
evasions  of  an  existing  patent,  confer  no  right  what- 
ever, but  subject  both  vender  and  user  to  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law. 


The  Baron  of  Rothschiitz,  at  Posendorff,  near  Lay- 
bach  in  Carniola,  cultivates  bees  on  an  extensive  scale. 
His  apiary  numbers  more  than  five  hundred  colonies, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  manager,  who  attends 
to  them  exclusively  from  spring  till  fall,  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  supplying  on  an  average  fifteen  fertilized 
queens  daily  during  the  season.  He  has  6,500  Irames 
for  his  hives,  of  which  3,000  contain  combs  and  honey. 
— The  apiary  is  subdivided  into  seven  departments. 
First,  the  honey  department,  with  100  movable  comb 
double  hives,  to  accommodate  two  hundred  colonies, 
second,  a  stand  with  303  colonies,  which  supply  606 
small  or  nucleus  stocks,  furnishing  bees  to  accom- 
pany queens  sold;  third,  250  colonies  devoted  to 
queen  raising ;  fourth,  350  nucleus  hives,  to  receive 
and  hatch  queen  cells  ;  fifth,  a  swarming  stand,  with 
90  movable  frame  hives  ;  sixth,  a  stand  of  thirty-six 
movable  frame  model  or  pattern  hives,  to  supply  the 
demand  of  customers  promptly,  and  seventh,  a  stand 
of  120  provincial  hives  containing  Carniolian  bees,  to 
supply  those  who  desire  to  obtain  full  stocks  of  that 
race  or  variety  of  the  honey  bee  in  the  peculiar  hive 
used  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country. 
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No.  10. 


H.  A.  King's  Hive,  Claims,  and  Patents. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  have  misconceived  the 
purpose  of  the  remarks  we  made,  iu  the  February 
number  of  the  Journal,  respectintr  Mr.  H.  A.  King 
and  his  patents,  or  may  be  induced  to  attribute  them 
to  motives  which  certainly  did  not  influence  us  in 
preparing  them,  we  regard  it  as  only  just  and  fair  to 
the  bee-keeping  community,  to  Mr.  King,  and  to  our- 
selves, to  make  a  formal  and  full  exposition  of  his 
claims,  and  f)f  the  true  character  of  his  three  patents. 

In  doing  this  we  take  up  Patent  No.  1,  bearing  date 
November  24th,  18G3,  which  was  applied  for  and 
granted  to  H.  A.  King  and  Jacob  Loughmaster. 

The  daitiis  in  the  application  for  this  patent,  were 
as  follows  : 

First,  the  slide  B,  provided  with  the  notches  d,  d, 
and  applied  to  the  hive  as  shown  in  combination  with 
the  openings  b,  and  pillars  c  at  the  front  of  the  hive, 
as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Second,  the  projections  on  the  top  and  bottom  bars, 
o,p,  of  the  comb  frames  6,  to  serve  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  comb  frames  at  a  proper  distance 
apart,  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
hive. 

Third,  the  fitting  of  the  honey-board  Eon  the  re- 
bates 1 1  within  the  hive,  and  also  the  fitting  of  the 
slide  against  the  rebates  g  g  in  a  similar  way,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Fourth,  the  cross-bar  K  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
slide/,  provided  with  bevelled  notches  jj,  to  fit  over 
the  bevelled  surfaces  i,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  front 
and  back  of  the  hive,  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Fifth,  securing  the  cap  II  on  the  hive,  by  having 
the  frames  of  sufl[icient  dimensions  to  tit  on  tlie  top  of 
the  body  A,  and  securing  strips  s  within  the  cap  //, 
to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  body  A,  and  support  the  cap 
as  set  forth. 

Sixth,  the  flap  or  slide  W,  attached  to  the  hive  and 
provided  with  holes  a,  c,  in  combination  with  the 
holes  V,  b,  in  the  side  of  the  hive,  and  the  groove  t  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the  hive,  as  and  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

The  first,  second,  and  sixth  of  these  claims  were 
rejected  in  toto  by  the  Patent  Oflice.  The  thiid  was 
granted,  with  a  modification  restricting  it  to  the  "  fit- 
ting of  the  honey -board  ^on  the  rebates  1 1,  within 
the  hive."  The  fourth  and  fifth  claims  were  allowed, 
as  they  stand.  None  of  these  claims,  either  separate 
or  in  combination,  cover  anything  of  special  value  in 
the  construction  or  use  of  a  hive  ;  whilt  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  Langstroth  patent  consisted  in  the  use  of 
the  movable  frames  with  separated  tops,  and  the 
shallow  chamber,  without  license  from  the  owners  of 
said  patent.  The  infringement  was  long  since  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.   King,  and   it  is  therefore   not 


necessaryto  dwell  on  this  point ;  but  we  wish  to  state 
here,  and  desire  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
rejected  second  claim  was  for  a  frame  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  the  Berlepsch  hive,  in  use  in  Ger- 
many since  1853,  not  patented  there  or  in  this  country, 
and  which  of  course  was  public  property  here  t^n 
yearn  before  Mr.  King  endeavored  to  obtain  a  patent 
for  it.  He  may  not  have  been  aware  of  this  when  he 
made  his  application,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

We  proceed  to  Patent  No.  2,  granted  October  10th, 
1865,  on  the  application  of  H.  A.  King,  N,  H.  King, 
and  F.  S.  Walker. 

The  claims  made  in  the  original  specification  were 
as  follows  : — 

First,  the  movable  block  t  used  in  connection  with 
the  slides  B,  for  enlarging  or  contracting  the  entrance, 
for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Second,  the  bottom  bar  p  made  to  form  the  comb- 
guide  }•  and  double  projections  g,  to  secure  straight 
combs  of  proper  thickness  and  keep  the  frames  an 
exact  distance  apart  and  from  the  walls  of  the  hive. 

Third,  the  top  bars  o  with  openings*  made  to  form 
a  chamber  floor  to  avoid  the  usual  air  space  above 
and  between  the  frames  and  bring  the  surplus  honey- 
boxes  in  connection  with  a  double  tier  of  honey-boxes, 
or  the  placing  of  one  or  more  boxes  upon  another 
box  or  boxes,  operated  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Of  these  claims  the  first  and  third  were  rejected. 
Another  claim  was  then  substituted  for  the  first,  which 
was  granted,  and  reads  thus  : — 

"First,  the  comb-frames  D,  provided  with  upper 
and  lower  bars  o,  p,  constructed  and  arranged  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

The  second  claim  was  modified  and  then  allowed. 
It  reads  as  follows  : — 

Second,  the  lower  bar  p  of  the  comb-frames,  bev- 
elled so  as  to  form  the  comb-guide  r  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  straight  combs,  and  provided  with  the 
double  projections  g  to  keep  the  frames  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  walls  of  the 
hive. 

Here  are  two  attempts,  by  resort  to  mere  combina- 
tion, to  secure  a  patent  on  two  several  things  that 
were  public  property  long  before  ;  namely,  the  trian- 
gular comb-guide  or  bevelled  strip  suggested  by  the 
celebrated  surgeon  John  Hunter,  of  London,  iu  1793  ; 
and  the  double  projections  used  in  the  Berlepsch  hive 
ten  years  before,  "  as  and  for  the  purposes  described," 
and  which  was  already  rejected  among  the  claims  for 
Patent  No.  1.  These  things  were  and  are  public  prop- 
erty, and  never  should  have  been  patented  in  any 
form  of  combination  with  frivolous  and  useless  de- 
vices. The  endeavor  also  made  to  form  an  air- 
chamber,  and  thus  "  avoid  the  usual  air  space," 
seems  to  be  the  same  grand  discovery  elsewhere  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  King  as  "  destined  to  revolutionize 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Samuel  Wagnor,  in  the  office  of   Ihe  Librarian  of  Congr«i«, 

Waihington. 
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all  other  systems  of  hee-keeping."  The  latter  claim 
was  rejected  b_v  the  office,  and  the  former  was  grautcd 
only  in  combination  with  a  modification  of  the  frames 
inefficient  "  for  the  purposes  set  forth"  of  securinir 
Ptraiglit  comlts.  The  use  of  the  movable  frame  in 
the  hives  thus  constructed  was  so  obviously  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Langstroth  patent,  that  Mr.  King 
agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Langstroth  a  percentage  for  the 
privilege  of  using  it  in  Mr.  L.'s  territory. 

We  now  reach  the  "  arand  climacteric,"  Patent 
No.  3,  dated  September  8th,  1868. 

In  this  case  the  application  was  originally  made 
April  13th,  186S ;  and  the  claims  then  made  were  as 
follows : — 

First,  forming  comb-guides  of  thin  stiips  of  wood, 
of  any  desired  width,  as  described  and  lor  the  pur- 
poses set  forth. 

becond,  forminsr  comb-guides  of  thin  strips  of  wood, 
each  alternate  comb-guide  being  wider  tlian  the  inter- 
vening guides,  as  and  for  tlie  purposes  set  forth. 

Third,  waxing  strips  of  wood  or  other  sul)st;inccs 
and  pressing  the  wax  to  form  the  base  of  cells  of 
worker  comb,  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Fourth,  the  close-fitting  top  bars  o  with  slots  j, 
constructed  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Fifth,  the  triangular  sti  ips  ij,  with  the  projecting 
nails  V  to  hold  the  frames  in  their  place  and  from  the 
walls  of  the  hive. 

Sixth,  a  double  tier  of  honey  boxes,  with  slots,  as 
described  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Seventh,  the  adjustable  strips  w,  to  hold  the  close- 
fitting  top  bars  togetlier  and  against  the  movable 
sides. 

Un  these  claims  the  Examiner  in  charge  remarked, 
June  11th,  1868,  "the  ajiplicant  should  state  more 
explicitly  what  the  comb  foundations  in  the  honey- 
boxes  are,  and  how  they  are  affixed.  Sawkerfs  le- 
ferred  to  [in  the  specification]  are  not  found  in  the 
drawing  or  model."  Keturned  to  be  amended.  Again, 
July  16ih,1868^  "  the  first  claim  is  fully  met  by  patent 
of  Edward  Kretchmar,  July  'J8th,  1867.  The  descrip- 
tion in  the  specification  of  this  patent  containing  a 
clear  reference  to  this  device.  Third  claim  anlici- 
pated  by  patent  of  Henry  A.  Tozier,  October  9th,  1866. 
The  first  part  of  fourth  claim  is  rejected  in  view  of 
the  patent  of  Samuel  and  Minor  Taylor  and  Edmund 
Cox,  February  loth,  1866.  In  relation  to  the  second 
part  of  said  claim,  a  pending  application  slmws 
stamped  comb  foundations,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
not  new.  1  his  speciiication  contains  much  suiier- 
fluous  matter,  and  is  not  sufficiently  specific  in  some 
particulars  relating  to  construction.  Should  be  re- 
turned and  corrected  according  to  pencil  notes." 
July  llith,  1868,  the  ai>]ilicant  is  informed  that  •'  nei- 
ther modfl  nor  drawing  exhibits  a  wax-line  founda- 
tion in  the  surplus  honey-hoxes.  The  first  claim 
should  therefore  be  limited  to  what  is  shown,  viz., 
comb  foundations  in  combination  with  the  long  slots 
g  in  a  double  tier  of  honey-boxes,  as  shown  and  de- 
scribed." 

Finally,  the  patent  was  issued  September  Stb,  1868, 
with  the  following  descriptions  and  claims  granted  : 

"  rtirough  the  top  of  the  lower  honey-boxes  are 
slots,  at  light  angles  with  which  latter  are  placed  the 
guide-combs.  Slots  are  formed  in  the  upper  of  the 
top  bars,  between  which  latter  are  nailed  the  comb- 
guides. 

Vlaiia  1. — The  slots  z,  in  connection  with  a  double 
tier  of  honey- boxes  with  comb  foundations,  as  speci- 
fied, and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

2.  Constructing  the  close-fitting  top  bars  0,  with 
comb-guides  U,  and  slots,  as  specified,  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth. 

We  see,  from  the  Examiner's  report  above,  that 
the  claim  absolute  to  the  comb  foundations  was  dis- 
tinctly rejected  as  not  being  a  new  invention,  and  is 


finally  allowed  only  in  connection  with  slots  ai  d  a 
double  tier  of  honey-boxes.  There  is  no  patent 
granted  on  it  per  se,  distinctly  or  specifically.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this,  Mr.  Kin-j-,  in  his  paper  lor  May, 
1870,  presents  the  reader  with  an  engraved  illnstra- 
tion  ol  a  machine,  which  is  introduced  to  notice  after 
this  fashion  :  "  The  enirravinir  represents  a  mat^hine 
foi-  making  worker-comb  comb-guides,  invented  over 
two  years  ago,  by  H.  A.  King,  and  secured  by  letters 
patent  September  8th.  l.'S68."  Now  let  the  reader 
carefully  scrutinize  this  statement,  and  while  dning 
so,  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  only  one  patent  granted 
to  H.  A.  Kimr,  September  8rh,  1868,  namely,  ibis  same 
patent  No.  3,  already  so  minutely  described.  What 
does  the  language  here  used  purport  to  mean?  Is  it 
the  "  machine"  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  then 
]>aiented  ?  Certainly  not !  No  mic/n'^e  is  anywhere 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  this  patent.  Well,  then,  is 
it  the  '•'■wofkcr-conih  cotnb-i/itkkii'''  tliat  are  claimed  as 
havinir  been  i)atented  ?  That  cannot  be,  for  we  have 
seen  that  the  claim  fir  them  was  explicitly  rejected? 
Yet  the  language  implies  one  of  these  things,  or  the 
other.  He  has  a  patent  for  their  use  in  a  ])articular 
combination,  yet  he  is  making  them  by  a  machine  and 
selling  them  seriarately  as  comb-guides  or  founda- 
tions, under  the  assumption  that  he  has  a  patent, 
either  on  them  or  on  the  machine  by  which  they  are 
made,  while  the  plain  truth  is  that  he  has  no  such 
patent. 

'I  he  history  of  those  comb  foundations  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  being  altogether  jiertinent,  may  as  well  be 
related  here  in  passiu',^.  These  foundations  aie  sub- 
stanti.illy  the  invention  of  Mr.  Mehrin;:,  of  Hhenish 
Havaria,  iu  Germany,  made  iu  18.')8,  and  referred  to, 
described  and  fi^rured  iu  the  third  edition,  page  373,  of 
Mr.  Lanusti-otli's  workon  the  "Hive  and  Honey  Bee," 
published  in  l^-.oO.  We  quote  the  passage:  "This 
figure  shows  the  f  )rin  of  a  metallic  stamp  invented 
by  Mr.  Mehriiig,  of  Bavaria,  in  Germany, /or  print- 
iriff  or  Mainpin.;)  the  foiiMdaliuns  of  the  combs  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  frames.  After  the  outlines  are 
made,  he  rubs  melted  wax  over  them,  and  scrapes  off 
bU  that  does  not  sink  into  the  depressions.  Mr.  Meh- 
ring  represents  the  device  as  enabling  him  to  dispense 
with  guide-combs,  the  bees  appearing  to  be  delighted 
to  have  their  work  so  accurately  sketched  out  for 
them.  In  first  using  the  triangular  guides,  I  waxed 
their  edges,  but  soon  found  that  this  was  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Meluinii's  foundations  may  also  l)e  found  to  an- 
swer without  any  wax.  Mr.  Wagner  suggests  form- 
ing these  outlines  Mith  a  simple  instrument  some- 
wiiat  like  a  wheel  cake  cutter.  Where  a  large  number 
are  to  be  made,  a  machine  might  easily  be  constructed 
which  would  stamp  them  witii  great  rapidity."  We 
have  here  plainly  the  original  idea  of  Mr.  King's 
comb-guides  and  of  his  machine  for  making  them 
with  rapidity;  but  as  that  part  of  this  account  of  Mr. 
Mehring's  invention  which  referred  to  the  suggestion 
for  this  }mrpose,  api)eared  in  only  a  portion  of  one 
edition  of  Mr.  Langstroth's  book,  (having  been  sub- 
sequeiiily  omitt'  d  to  make  room  for  other  matter,)  it 
should  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  Mr.  K.  saw  it 
and  acted  on  the  liiut  it  furnished — making  an  inven- 
tion and  contriving  a  "  machine,"  which  he  imaj/ines 
he  has  patented.  Oh  no,  by  no  manner  of  means! 
It  is  simply  one  more  of  those  striking  coincidences 
which  show  that  great  minds  will  think  very  much 
alike,  when  contemplating  the  same  subject  intensely. 
Having  now  made  one  more  "great  discovery,"  by 
finding  that  he  has  all  along  been  laboring  under  a 
delusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  cease  to  make  and 
Bell  J  atciited  comb  foundations.  He  will  find  nnpatr- 
entcd  articles  much  more  popular,  iu  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

But  let  us  now  return  from  this  seeming  digression, 
to  the  beauteous  features  of  patent  No.  3. 
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What  strikes  us  as  peculiai-ly  i-emaikable  in  this 
regard  is  tlie  fact,  that  after  having  incurred  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  three  patents,  Mr. 
King  should  successively  abandon  them  all.  condemn- 
ing and  rejecting  his  own  devices.  Certainly,  if  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words,  hi^  has  done  this  very 
thing.  In  his  circulars  for  1871,  he  exhibits  as  his 
own,  a  style  of  hive  in  whicli,  with  two  exceptions, 
(and  the  things  excepted  can  have  sul^stituted  for 
them  unpatented  devices,  which  are  superior  in  effect- 
ing the  purpose  desired,)  he  leaves  out  everi/thinij 
which  he  claims  to  have  invented  and  patented  in  his  three 
patents.  The  cross-bar,  with  all  its  patented  appen- 
dages, disappears,  and  the  frame  is  made  as  simple  as 
possible.  This  is  the  style  of  hive  he  is  now  making 
and  selling;  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  (with 
the  two  exceptions  alluded  to),  if  this  hive  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Langstroth  patent,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
it  is  public  property.  The  assertion  has  often  been 
made,  by  intelligent  practical  bee-keejiers,  that  a  hive 
can  be  made  almost  exactlyresembling  the  King  hive 
in  external  appearance,  and  so  made  that  when  i)i>ened 
it  shall  be  found  to  contain  not  a  single  featuie  [lat- 
euted  by  King,  which,  nevertheless,  when  examined 
by  experts,  shall  be  pronounced  to  be  a  much  bettek 
hive  tha7i  the  King  hive,  precisely  because  it  has  none 
of  his  patented  features.  But  who  could  have  thought 
that  Mr.  King  himself  would  do  this  very  tiling  ;  as 
he  has  done,  according  to  his  own  circulars?  Thus 
demonstrating  by  his  own  act  and  the  hives  he  is  now 
making  and  selling,  not  only  that  he  has  made  no 
invention  of  any  special  importance  ;  but  that,  to 
keep  his  hive  in  the  market,  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  disuse  and  thereby  discredit  his  own  patents. 

Our  object  iu  this  article  has  been  simply  and 
plainly  to  expose  what  we  believe  to  be  false  preten- 
sions and  baseless  claims.  In  doing  so  we  have  re- 
stricted ourselves  closely  to  this,  allowing  nothing 
personal  to  divert  us  therefrom.  And  now,  to  avert 
all  misconception  or  misconstruction,  we  here  offer 
the  columns  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  pages  monthly  for  three  months  to  come, 
to  Mr.  Kmg",  for  anything  he  may  have  to  say  in  refu- 
tation of  our  remarks,  or  in  explanation,  exculpa- 
tion or  vindication  of  his  course  as  a  patentee,  in- 
ventor or  dealer  in  bee-hives,  or  articles  in  connection 
therewith.  And,  should  Mr.  King  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  offer,  we  extend  it  to  any  purchaser  of 
territori  il  rights  under  him,  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
undertake  the  task. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

H.  A.  Kind's  and  L.  L.  Langstroth's  Patents. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  Mr.  H.  A.  Kiuir  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  L.  L.  Langstroth  &,  Son,  by 
■which  he  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  all  sales  of 
liives,  rights  and  territory  subject  to  his  patents, 
when  such  sales  were  made  in  territory  still  owned 
by  Langstroth.  '1  he  agreement  confined  him  to  the 
use  of  certain  slots  in  the  topbars  of  his  frames,  for 
admitting  bees  to  top  boxes,  as  shown  iu  a  model 
deposited  with  Langstroth  &  Son— that  is,  he  was 
allowed  to  use  the  Langstroth  frames  with  tops  par- 
tially separated,  and  no  other  patented  feature  of 
that  invention.  On  September  8th,  1868,  Mr.  King 
took  out  a  patent  under  which  he  no  longer  uses  the 
slots  or  notches  by  which  the  tops  of  his  frames  were 
partially  separated  ;  but  substitutes  mortices  for  them 
in  the  tops  of  the  frames,  thus  allowing  those  tops 
-to  fit  closely  together  throughout  all  their  length.  To 
yjquiries   frequently   made  whether  we   considered 


those  mortices  an  infrinirement  of  our  patent,  if  used 
without  proper  license,  we  replied  in  substance  that 
we  did  not.  It  was  ol)vious  to  us  that  this  mortice 
enabled  .Mr.  King  to  use  an  important  feature  in  my 
invention,  and  one  very  fully  set  forth,  both  in  the 
original  patent  and  the  re-issue,  viz.,  the  allowing 
bees  to  pass  above  the  frames,  into  sujiers,  so  tliat 
the  honey  might  be  obtained  iu  the  most  beautiful 
and  salable  form,  and  be  safely  removed  f*oiu  the 
hive  even  by  timid  and  inexperienced  persons — a 
thing  never  even  contemplated  in  any  movable  frame 
hive  before  mine.  Still  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  did 
not  conflict  with  the  wordiiig  of  my  claims,  and  that 
therefore  I  coula  not  prevent  its  use  without  another 
re-issue  and  better  wording  of  my   claims  ;    and  as 

I   such   re-issue  would  have   relieved    all    parties  from 

I   liability  for  any  previous  infringeiueut,  we  thought 

I    it  best  to  acquiesce  in  its  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  only  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  my  son,  .Mr.  King  notified  us  that  as  he  had 

I   not  for  some  time  used  the  notches  or  sloes  for  which 
he  agreed  to  pay  us  a  percentage  on  all  his  sales  in 

;  our  territory,  he  must  decline  paying  us  anything 
more  under  that  agreement.  Having  now  recovered 
my  health  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  examine  his 
patent  more  thoroughly,  and  iiaving  taken  the  ablest 
[I'.ifal  advice  to  be  procured,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr. 
King's  mortices  will  be  pronounced  by  the  Courts  to 
be  "a  mere  colorable  evasion,"  and  therefore  a  sub- 
stantial infringement  on  my  rights.  Having  already, 
in  a  personal  interview,  informed  Mr.  King  of  the 
view  I  now  take  of  this  matter,  justice  to  him,  aud 
to  those  parties  intending  to  purchase  under  him, 
supposing  that  his  hive  is  confessedly  no  infringe- 
ment upon  mine,  renders  it  proper  that  I  should 
make  this  public  statement.  Those  parties  also, 
who  have  purchased  under  my  patent,  and  who  have 
been  damaged  in  their  pecuniary  interests  by  an 
opinion  given  by  me  without  proper  legal  advice, 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  I  should  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  state  that  I  regard  the  use  of 
.Mr.  King's  mortices,  or  any  equivalent  device  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  bees  above  the  frames  into 
boxes,  to  be  an  infringement  upou  my  patent,  unl  ss 
licensed  to  be  used  by  the  owners  of  said  patent ; 
and  that  the  earliest  possible  steps  will  be  taken  to 
have  the  matter  decided  by  the  Uuited  states  Courts. 
L.  L.  Langstkoth. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  March,  1871. 


To  the  Bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  L.  L.  Langstroth's  Patent  of 
October  5th,  185-.i,  was  re-issued  May  36th,  1863. 
Though  satisfied  that  the  original  patent  would  be 
held  by  the  Courts  to  cover  all  that  I  wished  to  claim, 
the  re-issue  was  asked  for  to  enable  me  more  fully 
and  clearly  to  show  exactly  what  I  had  done  and 
claimed ;  so  that,  iu  case  of  litigatiou,  uo  time  need 
be  lost  in  ascertaining  those  all-important  points. 
When  making  my  application,  I  carried  to  the  office 
every  book,  iu  English,  German,  and  French,  which 
I  could  procure  from  Mr.  S.  Wagmr's  library  and  my 
own — the  former  containing  probably  the  largest  col- 
lection of  German,  and  the  latter  of  English  works 
pertaining  to  bee  culture,  to  be  tound  in  this  country. 
Prof.  C.  G.  Page  and  Mr.  Addison  .M.  Siuith  were  at 
that  time  the  Exaiuiners  iu  charge,  before  whom  my 
application  properly  came.  There  being  then  very 
few  works  on  bee  culture  in  the  library  of  the  Patent 
Office,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  examine  my  case 
with  all  the  information  whicli  I  had  been  able  to 
procure  from  any  source,  having  any  bearing  on  the 
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^abject  of  movable  comb  hives — as  I  desired  notliing 
which  could  not  be  granted  to  me  with  the  fullest 
information  within  their  reach.  Mr.  Page  is  no 
longer  living,  but  Mr.  Smith  is  now  a  solicitor  for 
patents  in  Washington.  My  original  specification 
for  the  re-issue  (which  I  was  requested  by  the  office 
to  abbreviate,  but  which  is  still  on  their  files)  very 
clearly  points  out  the  essential  difference  between  my 
invention  and  those  of  Huber,  Munn  and  Debeauvoys, 
as  will  be  seen  from  an  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  in  October, 
1806. 

"  Prior  to  the  re-issue  of  Mr.  Langstroth's  patent 
in  18G3,  the  opposition  had  relied  on  the  idea  that  his 
patent  was  anticipated  by  foreign  inventions  ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  re-issue,  and  on  the  hearing  now,  Mr. 
/ .afi c/stroth  hinuelf  furniahed  and  laid  before  the  office 
every  work  liaving  any  iiaring  on  the  subject,  both 
foreiffn  aiid  native,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  embracing 
some  very  rare  works — one  being  the  only  copy  ex- 
isting in  this  country.  On  the  recent  hearing,  they 
abandoned,  wholly,  the  idea  of  its  being  anticipated 
by  any  foreign  invention,  and  relied  on  the  effort  to 
prove  a  prior  invention  in  this  country — no  less  than 
four  of  them  swearing  that  they  had  invented  or  used 
the  same  thing  prior  to  Langstroth  !  But  these  par- 
ties had  done  what  Job  so  fervently  desired  his  ene- 
mies to  do — they  had  each  of  them  "  written  a  book  !" 
— and  those  books — if  there  had  been  no  other  testi- 
mony— were  sufficient  to  decide  the  case  against 
them.  There  probably  has  never  been  a  case  in  the 
office  in  which  there  was  so  much  of  fraud  and  per- 
jury as  was  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
in  this  case ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Commissioner  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  testimony  M'as  "  7i,ot  worth  consideration." 

The  application  for  the  extension  of  my  patent  was 
hotly  contested.  Most  of  the  parties  who  fought  it 
have  passed  ofl'  from  the  bee-stage,  and  I  have  never 
regretted  that  I  did  not  spread  before  the  public,  the 
testimony  now  in  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office, 
which  would  have  consigned  some  of  them  to  in- 
famy ;  and  which  might,  if  pressed  home,  have  placed 
others  in  the  penitentiary.  I  can  confidently  appeal 
to  the  bee-keeping  public  who  have  known  my  course, 
to  bear  me  out  in'the  assertion  that  I  have  never  per- 
sonally assailed  any  one,  but  have  often,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  provocation,  refrained  from 
using  very  damaging  facts  against  those  who  have 
assailed  me. 

The  generous  treatment  which  I  received  from  the 
two  Bee-keepers'  Convention*,  at  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati,  have,  I  trust,  put  to  rest  forever  all  the 
aspersions  which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  by  ig- 
norant or  designing  men,  as  being  the  mere  intro- 
ducer of  a  foreign  invention,  which,  with  some  unim- 
portant modifications,  I  am  charged  with  having 
patented  and  attempted  to  palm  upon  an  unsuspect- 
ing public  as  my  own.  If  ever  these  charges  are 
again  made,  by  those  who  know  the  facts,  they  must 
renounce  all  claims  to  truth,  honor,  or  even  common 
decency. 

In  the  contest,  which  must  soon  come  before  the 
courts  of  law,  I  hope  that  every  legitimate  weapon 
which  can  be  used  to  break  down  my  patent,  will  be 
brought  forward  ;  and  I  ,now  hereby  invite  all  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  anywhere 
else,  who  may  see  this  appeal,  to  send  to  H.  A.  King 
&  Co.,  240  Broadway,  New  York,  against  whom 
suit  has  been  brought  for  infringing  on  my  patent- 
any  information  contained  in  books  or  printed  pub- 
lications, in  any  language,  prior  to  the  issue  of  my 
patent,  (October  5th,  185:i,)  which  seems  to  have  any 
adverse  bearing  on  my  case,  and  to  bring  forward  any 
knowledge  which  they  may  possess  of  any  invention 
mate  in  this  country,  but  not  described  in  print,  by 


■which  the  claims  of  my  patent  may  be  either  weak- 
ened, limited,  or  invalidated.  I  stand  upon  what  I 
believe  to  be  my  rights.  It  I  have  none,  but  am  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  the  honest  original  inventor, 
who,  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  finds  that  he  was  not 
the  first  inventor,  the  sc)oner  I  know  this,  the  better  ; 
that  I  may  at  once  cease  from  claiming  what  would 
then  belong  to  the  public,  and  not  to  me. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  March,  1S71. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Proposed  Langstroth  Memorial. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  desire  through  the  columns 
of  our  Bee  Journal,  to  thank  the  bee-keepeis 
who.  at  Cincinnati,  proposed  to  raise  a  testi- 
monial fund  for  my  benefit. 

I  must,  however,  most  respectfully  decline 
receiving  any  money  which  may  be  contributed 
for  this  purpose.  From  the  report  yoit  published 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associdtion,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  I  did  what  I  properly  could  to  pre- 
vent that  body  from  sanctioning  the  meastire 
proposed.  The  reporter  of  those  proceedings 
hardly  does  justice,  however,  to  the  strong  ex- 
pressions which  I  used  to  induce  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  testimonial  project.  The  report 
states  that  "Mr.  Langstroth  said  he  Jiated.  to 
have  his  private  affairs  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Association,"  and  the  chairman,  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Slyke,  fearing  that  I  miglit  be  misunderstood, 
put  the  direct  question  to  me  :  "  You  do  not 
intend  to  reflect  on  the  Committee  or  the  Asso- 
ciation." As  the  time  for  adjournment  had 
nearly  arrived,  I  ceased  further  opposition,  but 
now  embrace  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to 
put  myself  right  before  the  bee-keeping  public. 

Perhaps  I  can  in  no  better  way  express  my 
feelings  on  this  subject  than  by  quoting  from  an 
article  written  by  me  for  the  July  number  of  the 
Journal  for  1869,  page  20,  under  the  caption  of 
Justice,*  as  follows  :  "  It  is  with  increasing  re- 
luctance that  I  am  compelled  so  often  to  obtrude 
upon  the  public  my  claims,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  have  been  ignored  by  many  bee- 
keepers ;  but  if  your  readers  feel  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  me  for  the  invention  of  a  hive  which 
has  confessedly  given  a  new  impulse  to  bee-cul- 
ture, I  can  easily  show  some  of  them  a  way  in 
which  they  can  do  me  jitstice.  Let  them  read 
my  article  in  this  number  in  *  reply  to  B.  C. 
Auchampaugh's  questions  about  patent  rights 
and  claims,'  also  the  advertisement  of  L.  L. 
Langstroth  &  Son,  showing  what  territory  in  the 
extended  patent  is  still  controlled  by  them.  If 
they  are  using  any  style  of  hive  clearly  covered 
by  my  claims,  (see  page  152  of  the  8th  number, 
volume  4  of  the  Bee  Journal,)  no  matter  of 
whom  they  may  have  purchased  the  patent,  they 
are  using  my  property,  for  which  they  have  paid 
me  no  equivalent.  Our  advertisement  will  show 
them  how  they  can  do  us  justice. 

"It  is  true  that  the  larger  part  of  the  most 


*  The  title  of  the  article  quoted  from  was  originally,  "Jus- 
tice, NOT  Charity,"  but  1  changed  it  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  who  thought  that  I  might  be  regarded  by  some  as 
reflecting  on  Mr.  Walter  Hewson,  whose  friendly  notice  sug- 
gested the  remarks. 


1871.] 
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valuable  territory  has  passed  out  of  our  hands, 
belonging  now  to  Mr.  K.  C.  Otis,  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  who,  by  his  untiring  energy,  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  pei'son  to  in- 
troduce the  movable  frame  principle  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  who  has  not  yet  received  any  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  tim-s,  money,  and  energy 
which,  since  1856,  he  has  devoted  to  this  busi- 
ness ;  but,  like  myself,  is  a  poorer  man  for  all  he 
has  done." 

I  have  not  changed  my  sentiments  since  the 
above  was  written.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  with  the  expectation  that  I 
can  be  induced  to  accept  any  part  of  it.  I  will, 
however,  now  suggest  a  way  in  which  what  has 
been  or  may  be  subscribed  to  it,  may  be  used, 
so  as  to  be  truly  honorable  to  the  bee-keei^ers  of 
North  America. 

If  my  movable  comb  frames  have  effected  a  great 
revolution  in  bee-keeping  in  this  country,  the 
honey-emptying  machine  of  Maj.  Von  Hruschka 
will  so  carry  on  the  good  work  that  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  that  the  Hruschka  (for  no  other  name 
should  be  given  to  his  device)  will  at  least 
double  the  yield  of  honey  attainable  witliout  it. 
Let  us  then  raise  money  enough  to  procure  a 
beautiful  gold  medal  with  suitable  devices  and 
send  the  same  to  Maj.  Von  Hi'uschka,  as  a  slight 
testimonial  of  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
important  aid  he  has  rendered  us,  in  being  the 
first  to  suggest  and  employ  centrifugal  force  to 
empty  honey  from  the  comb. 

L.  L.  Langstkoth. 

Oxford,  OJiio,  March,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Poison  of  tlie  Honey  Bee  as  a  Medicine. 


In  the  first  edition  of  my  work  on  t'  e  "  Hive  and 
Honey  Bee,"  publisbed  in  1853,  I  said  : — 

"An  intelligent  Mandingo  African  informed  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  tliey  do  not  in  his  counti-y, 
dare  to  eat  unsealed  honey  until  it  is  first  boiled.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  States  all  unsealed  honej'  is 
generally  rejected.  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable 
that  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  honey  gathered  Irom 
some  flowers,  is  for  the  most  part  evaporated  before 
it  is  sealed  over  by  the  bees ;  while  the  honey  is 
thickening  in  the  cells.  Boiling  the  honey  would  of 
course  expel  it  more  eflfectually,  and  it  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  some  persons  are  not  able  to  eat  even 
the  best  honey  with  impunity,  until  after  it  is  boiled  ! 
I  believe  that  if  persons  who  are  injured  by  honey, 
would  subject  it  to  this  operation,  they  would  usually 
find  it  to  exert  no  injurious  influence  on  the  system." 

"I  have  met  with  individuals  upon  whom  a  sting 
produced  the  singular  eflTect  of  causing  their  breath 
to  smell  like  the  venom  of  the  enraged  insect." 

"  While  the  poison  of  most  snakes  and  many  other 
noxious  animals  aflfects  only  the  circulating  system, 
and  may  therefore  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  the 
poison  of  the  bee  acts  powerfully,  not  only  upon  the 
circulating  system,  but  upon  the  organs  of  digestion." 

"  An  old  writer  recommends  a  powder  of  dried 
bees  for  distressing  cases  of  stoppages  ;  and  some  of 
the  highest  medical  authorities  have  recently  recnm- 
mended  a  tea  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon 
bees  for  the  same  complaint,  while  the  homoeopathic 
physicians  employ  the  poison  of  the  bee,  which  they 
callapis,  for  a  great  variety  of  maladies.    That  it  is 


capable  of  producing  intense  headaches,  any  one  who 
has  been  stung,  or  who  has  tasted  the  poison,  very 
well  knows." 

"  Bees  often  thrust  out  their  sting,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  even  when  they  do  not  make  an  attack  ; 
when  extruded  from  its  sheath,  it  exhibits  a  minute 
drop  of  poison  on  its  point,  the  odor  of  which  is 
quickly  perceived,  and  some  of  it  is  occasionally 
flirted  into  the  eye  of  the  apiarian,  causing  consider- 
able itching."     'Edition  of  1857. 

I  have  known  for  many  years  that  many  of  the  pe- 
culiar effects  produced  upon  the  human  system  bv 
honey,  were  owing  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  poi- 
son of  the  bee  in  the  honey  eaten.  I  know  of  no 
one  before  me  who  has  called  the  attention  of  medical 
men  to  this  important  fact. 

Every  experienced  bee-keeper  knows  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  remove  honey  from  a  hive  without 
exciting  the  bees  ;  the  least  tap  upon  the  hive  causes 
them  to  thrust  out  their  stings,  and  thus  to  bedew  the 
combs  witli  their  poison,  so  that  every  disturbing  in- 
fluence causes  an  effusion  of  more  or  less  poison, 
even  when  the  honey  is  not,  at  the  time  of  this  dis- 
turbance, taken  from  the  hive.  This  poison,  adhering 
to  and  drying  upon  the  honey  comb,  will,  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  be  active  in  its  effects  *  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  some  persons  cannot  eat  even  a 
very  little  honey  without  distressing  cholic  pains  ;  and 
I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  tliat  if  the  honey  is 
boiled,  or  brought  nearly  to  the  boilinir-point,  such 
persons  can  eat  it  with  impunity — while  they  cannot 
eat  safely  a  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  in  which 
some  of  this  bee-poison  has  been  put.  As  the  bee- 
poison  is  very  volatile,  sliirhtly  boiling  the  honey 
seems  to  dissipate  it  entirely. 

The  fact  that  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
bee  poison  in  the  honey  of  commerce,  and  that  many 
of  the  peculiar  symptoms  caused  by  eating  honey  are 
attributable  to  this  poison,  opens  a  new  source  of  in- 
quiry to  the  medical  world  ;  and  they  can  now  use 
the  vast  stores  of  facts  and  opinions  as  to  the  medical 
virtues  of  honey,  furnished  by  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,! 
Galen,  Pliny,  and  a  host  of  old  and  medical  authors. 
It  is  obvious  from  these  remarks,  that  the  remark- 
able effects  claimed  by  the  homceopathists  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  human  system  by  the  bee  poison,  and 
which  they  have  regarded  as  quite  a  recent  discovery, 
may  be  traced  back  almost  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  found  to  have  equally  important  relations  to  the 
old  schools  of  medicine. 

Schuckard,  in  his  recent  work  on  "'British  Bees," 
says  :  "  The  earliest  manuscript  extant,  which  is  the 
medical  papyrus,  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Ber- 
lin, and  of  which  Brugsch  has  given  a  fac-simile  and  a 
translation,  dates  from  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
Egyptian  dynasty,  accordingly  from  the  reign  of 
Ramses  II.,  and  goes  back  to  the  fourteenth  century 
before  our  era.  But  a  portion  of  this  papyrus  indi- 
cates a  much  higher  antiquity,  extendinir  as  far  back 
as  the  period  of  the  sovereigns  who  built  the  pyramids, 
consequently  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  medical  treatises  contained  within 
the  temple  of  Ptah,  at  Memphis,  and  which  the  Egyp- 
tian physicians  were  required  to  use  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  and  if  they  ueirlected  such  use, 
they  became  responsible  for  the  death  of  such  pa- 


*  Those  nsing  the  Hrnschlca  or  ceutrifugal  machine  for 
emptying  honey  from  the  combs — .so  named  after  its  inventor 
Maj.  Hruschlca— should  be  Ciirefal  to  heat  nearly  to  the  boil- 
ing-point all  Hi-usc'!il<aed  honey,  to  be  sure  that  the  poison  of 
the  bee  has  been  effectually  expelled  from  it.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  tlie  process  of  removing  for  emptying  is 
more  likely  to  excite  tlie  bees  than  the  simple  removal  of 
the  honey  in  boxes. 

t  Born  460  years  before  Christ. 
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tieuts  who  sncciinibed  under  theii-  treatment,  it  being 
attributed  to  their  contraveniuii'  tlie  sacred  prescrip- 
tions. This  pharmacopceia  enumerates  amongst  its 
many  ingredients,  lioney,  wine,  and  milk  ;  we  have 
thus  extremely  early  ])ositive  evidence  of  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  bees.  That  they  had  bi'cn  domesticated  for 
use  in  those  remote  times  is  fnrtlier  shown  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  of  a  hive  being 
represented  upon  an  ancient  toml)  at  Thebes. 

''It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  some  tradi- 
tional knowlediie  of  the  ancient  medical  practice  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  Mahomet,  in  his  Koran,  pre- 
scribes honey  as  a  medicine.  One  of  tiie  Suras,  or 
chapters,  of  that  work,  is  ei  titled  'the  Bee,'  and  in 
which  Mahomet  says: — The  Lord  spake  by  inspira- 
tion unto  the  Bee,  saying  :  '  Provide  thee  houses  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  trees  [clearly  signifying  the 
cavities  in  the  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees,  wlierein 
ti/e  bees  construct  their  combs],  and  of  those  male- 
rials  wherewitli  men  build  hives  for  tliee  ;  then  eat  of 
every  kind  of  fruit,  and  waik  in  the  beaten  paths  of 
tliy  Lord.'  There  proceedelh  from  their  bellies  a 
liquor,  wherein  is  a  medicine  for  men.  Verily,  herein 
is  a  sign  unto  people  who  consider. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  bee  is  the  only  creature 
that  Mahomet  assumes  the  Almighty  to  have  directly 
addressed.  Al-Beidawi,  the  Arabian  commentator 
upon  the  Koran,  whose  anthority  ranks  very  high,  in 
notes  upon  passages  of  the  preceding  extract,  says, 
'The  houses  alluded  to  are  the  combs,  whose  beauti- 
ful workmanship  and  admirable  contrivance  no  ge- 
ometrician can  excel.'  The  '  beaten  ])aths  of  thy 
Lord,'  he  says,  '  are  the  ways  throimh  which.  Ity 
God's  power,  the  bitter  flowers  passinij  the  bee's 
stomach,  become  honey ;  or,  the  methods  of  makinsr 
honey  he  has  taught  lier  by  instinct,  or  else  the  ready 
way  home  from  the  distant  places  to  which  that  insect 
flies,'  The  liquor  proceeding  from  their  liellics,  Al- 
Beidawi  says,  •  is  the  honey,  the  color  of  which  is 
very  diffei-ent,  occasioned  by  the  diftercnt  ]ilants  on 
which  the  bees  feed  ;  some  being  white,  S"me  yellow, 
some  red,  and  some  black.'  He  appends  a  note  to 
where  Mahomet  says,  'therein  is  a  medicine  for 
man,'  which  contains  a  curious  anecdote.  The  note 
says,  '  The  same  being  not  only  good  for  food,  but  a 
useful  reiuedy  in  several  distempers.'  Tiiere  is  a  story 
that  a  man  once  came  to  Mahomet,  and  told  him  his 
brother  was  afflicted  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bellv  ; 
upon  which  the  prophet  bade  liim  give  him  some 
lioney.  The  fellow  took  his  advice  ;  but  soon  after, 
coming  again,  told  him  that  the  medicine  had  done 
his  brother  no  manner  of  service.  Mahomet  an- 
swers: '' Go  and  give  him  more  honey,  for  (ii>d  speaks 
truth,  and  thy  brother's  belly  lies.'  And  tlie  dose 
being  repeated,  the  man,  liy  God's  mercy,  was  im- 
mediately cured." 

Butler,  in  his  "  Feminine  Monakchy,"  speaks  as 
follows  : 

"  Honey  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree;  it  is 
of  subtle  parts,  and  therefore  (U)n't  pierce  as  oil,  and 
easily  passes  into  the  body.  It  has  a  power  to  cleanse, 
and  some  sliarpness  withal,  and  therefore  it  openeth 
obstructions:  it  cleareth  the  breast  and  lights  of 
those  humors  which  fall  from  the  liead  to  those  parts  : 
looselh  the  belly,  and  purgeth  the  foulness  of  the 
body,  and  provoketh  urine  :  it  cutteth  and  casteth  up 
l)hlegmatic  matter,  and  iheref'ore  sharpeneth  the 
stomachs  of  them,  which  by  reason  thereof  have  little 
appetite:  it  purgeth  tliose  things  which  hurt  the 
clearness  of  the  eyes  :  it  nourisheth  very  much  :  it 
breedeth  good  blood  :  it  stirreth  up  and  preserveth 
natural  heat,  and  prolongeth  old  age  :  it  keepeth  all 
thiniTB  uncorrupt,  which  are  put  into  it,  and  therefore 
physicians  do  temjier  therewith  such  medicines  as 
they  mean  to  keep  Ion;; ;  yea,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
being  embalmed  with  honey,  have  been  thereby  pre- 


served from  putrefaction.  It  is  a  sovereign  medica- 
ment for  outward  and  inward  maladies.  It  helpetii 
the  griefs  of  the  jaws,  the  kernels  iirowing  within  the 
month,  and  the  squinanci  or  inflammation  of  the 
muscle  of  the  inner  gargil,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
gar^rarized  and  the  month  washed  with  it.     It  is  drunk 

against  the  biting  of  a  serpent All  \vhich 

premises  being   considered,   no   marvel  though   the 

wise  king  said  My  sun.  cat  honey,  for  it  is  (jood 

Yea,  honey,  if  it  be  pure  and  flue,  is  so  good  in  i'self, 
that  it  must  needs  be  good  even  for  them  whose  queasy 
stomachs  are  against  it." 

Butler  refers  to  Aristotle.  Galen,  Pliny,  and  a  num- 
ber of  old  wr.ters.  Having  no  time  now,  to  examine 
what  all  these  old  and  modern  writers  iiavesaidon  the 
virtues  of  honey,  and  to  show  in  how  many  instances 
the  effects  produced  by  its  use  ui)on  the  htnnan  sys- 
tem, must  have  been  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
bee  poison,*  a  few  quotations  from  the  elder  Pliny 
(born  Anno  Domini  23)  on  the  virtues  of  honey,  will 
be  of  peculiar  interest.  I  extract  from  Holland's 
iranslatiim,  published  in  London,  in  1601. 

''Hi'uey  combs  given  in  a  gruel  made  of  furmitie 
first  parched  and  dried  at  the  fire,  is  singular  for  the 
bloody  flux  and  exulcation  of  the  bowels."  Vol.  2, 
page  137.  "In  the  throat  the  kernels  of  each  side 
tlKTeof  called  the  tonsils,  for  tlie  squinanci  (quinsy), 
and  all  the  otlier  evils  befalling  to  the  mouth,  as  alsD 
for  the. dryness  of  the  tongue  through  extieinity  of 
heat  in  fi  vers,  it  is  the  most  sovereign  thing  in  the 
world,"  page  135.  "Honey  boiled  is  singular  for  the 
inflammatidU  of  the  lungs  and  for  the  pleurisy  ;  also, 
it  cureth  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sling  or  teeth  of 
serpents.  .  .  .  Honey,  together  with  the  oyle  of  roses, 
dropped  into  the  ears,  cureth  their  stinging  and  pain. 
.  .  .  being  used  simply  alone,  and  not  comiiounded 
with  oilier  things,  it  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  yet 
others  give  counsel  to  touch  and  anoint  the  corners 
of  the  eyes  tlierewith,  when  they  are  exulerate." 
"It  is  an  excellent  t'ling  for  them  that  be  stung,  <o 
take  the  very  bees  in  drink,  for  it  is  an  approved  cure." 
..."  As  touching  divers  sorts  of  venomous  honey, 
I  have  written  already  ;  but  for  to  repress  the  poison 
thereof,  it  is  good  to  use  other  honey  wherein  a  7inm- 
ber  of  bees  hove  been  forced  to  die  ;  and  such  honey  so 
prepared  and  taken  in  time,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
all  the  accidents  which  may  come  by  eating  or  sur- 
feiting upon  flsli."  Page  3ii3.     The  italics  are  mine. 

I  will  close  by  relating  a  conversation  I  had  two 
weeks  ago  with  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven, 
(  onn.,)  son  of  the  celebrated  Eli  Whitney,  inventor 
of  the  cotton-gin.  Knowing  the  interest  I  took  in 
bees  and  lumey,  he  told  me  that  for  years  he  had 
suffered  from  acute  chronic  catarrh,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  o' tained  relief  from  severe  pain,  his 
nostrils  feeling  almost  closed.  He  rubbed  his  little 
finger  in  some  honey  before  him,  which  was  exuding 
from  the  comb,  and  applied  it  to  the  inner  nostrils  as 
an  emollient  or  lubricator.  Experiencing  almost  in- 
stantaneous relief,  he  continued  to  us"  honey  freely  for 
this  purpose,  until  now  he  is  almost  entirely  cured. 
Had  he  used  lioiled  honey,  he  would  probably  have 
been  but  little,  if  any,  benefited  thereby;  and  had  he 
used  sugar  syrup  with  bee-poison  addeu,  I  presume 
it  would  have  jiroved  equally  curative  with  the  honey. 
The  use  of  honey  lor  catarrh  is  clearly  suggested  by 
the  above  extracts  from  Plinv  and  Butler. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  March  10,  1871.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 
*  t  imicli  pi-eter  this  ifood  old  AugKi  Sixou  term  to  Apix 
mfllifica,  tlie  name  s,'iveii  to  it  by  the  hoinoeopathists.  but 
wh.ch  i-s  the  proper  scieutific  name  of  the  houey  bee  itself. 


A  process  has  been  invented  by  wbicli  castor 
oil  is  made  palatable,  and  can  be  eaten  on  bread 
like  so  much  honey. 
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[Fur  the  Americiin  Bee  Jourual.] 

Deau  Bee  JouRrJAL  :— If  we  were  not  afraid 
you  might  tliiiik  Novice  boisterous,  we  would 
like  to  sail  our  hat  in  the  air,  and  hurrah  for  our 
success  in  wintering  again,  as  our  sixty-four  are 
all  right,  safe  and  sound  ;  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  they  were  put  away  last  win- 
ter. Our  better  half  "suggests  that  if  we  could 
manage  to  sail  that  same  old  hat,  liaving  been 
pulled  dt)wn  so  often  for  hybrids,  to  some  inac- 
cessible point,  it  would  be  another  decided  suc- 
cess. 

You  know.  ]\Ir.  Editor,  our  former  troubles  in 
wintering,  and  how  it  was  our  main  trouble  ; 
but  with  our  bee-house  we  have  now  done  it 
twice,  without  any  loss  a'  all.  If  those  candidates 
for  out-door  wintering  could  go  through  the  ex- 
amination with  us,  see  the  hosts  of  live  bees 
(the  dwindling  down  after  being  taken  out  is  all 
humbug ;  ours  have  been  out  two  weeks  now, 
and  are  working  heavily  in  flour,  and  many  of 
them  would  pass  well  for  June)  and  brood  in 
all  stages,  they  would  conclude  that  bees  could 
raise  all  the  brood  in-doors  that  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  required  as  early  as  this  date,  March 
9th.  We  have  just  got  about  half  through  our 
examination  of  the  hives  ;  have  found  one  queen- 
less,  or  at  least  no  queen  turned  up,  and  another 
with  queen  but  no  brood.  IJut  there  were  so 
many  bees  in  both  cases,  that  we  gave  them 
brood  from  other  stocks  that  could  well  sjiare  it, 
and  have  no  fear  that  they  will  not  be  all  right. 

And  now  we  must  make  a  confession  that  re- 
minds us  painfully  of  being  only  a  novice  yet, 
after  all ;  full  of  blunders  as  usual,  and  as  it 
seems  we  shall  always  be.  We  found  one  queen 
with  wings  unclii>t,  which,  you  know,  we  never 
allow,  and  accordingly  dipt  one,  and  then  set 
her  on  another  frame  from  the  one  we  removed 
her  from,  remarking,  at  the  time,  that  she 
was  treated  much  as  if  they  (cross-hybrids) 
would  sting  her  ;  but,  as  she  was  in  her  own 
hive,  we  shut  it  up  and  passed  on.  A  few  days 
later  we  found  a  dead  qneen  in  front  of  the  same 
hive,  and  on  opening  found  queen  cells.  We 
have  heard  of  bees  stinging  their  own  qneen 
before,  but  this  is  our  first  case  of  the  kind. 
A  fertile  queen  (March  first)  is  worth,  let  us  see, 
100  lbs.  of  honey  at  least  (the  way  we  manage, 
remember),  and  the  mortification,  etc.,  500  lbs. 
more.  But  let  us  try  some  other  more  pleasant 
theme. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Knowersville,  N.  Y.,  asks  as 
follows  : 

"I  have  a  wooden  extractor,  and  although  the 
wire  cloth  is  but  ten  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  the 
frames  10  by  14^  inches,  when  turned  the  wire 
cloth  hollows  so  much  that  any  new  comb  flies 
out  of  the  frame  immedi'iti  ly,  all  to  jneces. 
Have  you  had  any  such  experience,  and  do  you 
know  any  remedy?" 

Lots  of  experience.  For  remedy,  keep  the 
wire  cloth  up  in  its  place  some  way.  We  have 
used  several  cross-bars  of  heavy  wire,  but  a 
friend  at  the  Convention  gave  us  the  best  plan 
we  have  heard  of,  viz.  :  Take  a  strip  of  heavy 


tin,  half  an  inch  wide,  double  it  lengthways,  and 
fasten  it  across  back  of  the  wire  cloth,  with  the 
smooth  edge  against  it,  which  will  be  stiffer  than 
any  wire. 

"2d.  How  much  space  do  you  leave  between 
the  upper  and  lower  set  of  frames,  in  the  two- 
story  hive?" 

Not  more  than  one  inch,  or  the  bees  will  build 
combs  there.  We  never  u.se  a  honey-board  when 
the  bees  are  at  work  above.  If  they  raise  brood 
thei-e,  all  the  better  ;  then  we  have  a  side  storing 
hive,  ahead  of  Hazen's,  Quinby's,  Alley's,  or  any 
other,  in-  our  opinion. 

"3d  What  do  you  mean,  in  the  last  No.,  by 
leaving  the  hive  ojjen  in  summer?" 

Just  this  :  We  remove  all  entrance  blocks  and 
back  ventilator  entirely  ;  and  we  think  all  this 
room  is  needed  for  a  thoroughfare  for  a  two- 
.story  hive  of  Italians.  As  for  too  much  venti- 
lation :  not  at  all  for  a  heavy  force  of  bees,  and 
if  t^iey  are  not  all  such  in  June,  it  is  your  own 
fault 

"4th.  Have  you  ever  sent  any  honey  to  New 
York?" 

No.  We  sold  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  readily  in 
Cleveland. 

We  said,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Langstroth's  re- 
marks were  woith  more  than  all  else  that  was 
said  on  bees  at  the  Convention.  Several  persons 
have  asked  for  an  explanation.  What  we  meant 
is  tliis  :  Mr.  Langstroth,  as  we  felt,  was  the  only 
one  almost  whose  remarks  were  up  to  the  times. 
Community  is,  and  always  has  been,  almost 
twenty-five  years  behind  him.  His  remarks  on 
the  melextractor  were  given  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  place  it  is  designed  to  take  in  future  ; 
yet  none,  or  very  few,  bee-keepers  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  this !  How  many  bee-keepers  will 
agree  that  extracted  honey  can  be  produced 
better  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  than  box  honey 
for  fifty?  Or,  if  they  do,  why  do  they  stick  to 
boxes  for  all  the  world  as  they  stuck  to  old 
box-hives? 

He  was  very  meagerly  re()orted,  as  was  almost 
all  of  the  Convention.  Almost  every  prominent 
bee-keeper  could  have  given,  from  memory,  a 
much  more  valuable  report.  Many  important 
matters  were  disposed  of  in  three  lines  that 
really  required  forty,  and  in  many  instances,  the 
three  lines  were  all  bosh.  We  were  sorry  to  find 
many  very  important  subjects  omitted  entirely. 
AVe  could,  with  little  trouble,  point  out  these 
items,  should  any  one  care  to  have  us  do  so. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Peninsula,  asks  Novice  five 
questions,  page  207,  which  we  answer  all  at 
once,  by  stating  that  the  stock  of  bees  that 
gave  us  the  three  tons  and  over  of  honey,  last 
year,  were  raised  entirely  friim  one  iw  nty  dollar 
queen,  purchased  from  Mr.  Langstroth.  As  our 
object  has  been  honey,  and  nothing  but  honey, 
we  raised  our  queens  precisely  on  the  plan  Mrs. 
Tupper  gave  before  the  Convention.  (Reporter 
omitted  it,  of  course,  as  it  was  of  great  value. 
What  they  did  state  was  something  that  Mrs. 
Tupper  did  not  say  at  all,  and  would  not  have 
said.     See  page  180. ) 

In  regard  to  the  difterence  in  value  of  Italians 
and  hybrids  (we  hope  the  lady  will  excuse  us,  if 
we  do   not  get  it  exactly  as  she   gave   it),    she 
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stated  that  if  honey  was  the  sole  object,  she 
would  get  a  pure  queen,  imported,  if  necessary, 
to  insure  absolute  purity,  and  then  raise  all 
queens  from  this  one,  paying  no  attention  to 
what  drones  they  met.  In  this  way  the  bee- 
keeper would  have  but  little  trouble,  and  would 
be  sure  of  having  nothing  worse  than  tirst-cross 
hybrids,  which,  all  things  considered,  will  pro- 
duce as  much  or  more  honey  than  the  pure  ones. 
We  gave  svibstantially  the  same  thing  in  the 
Journal  some  time  ago,  in  answer  to  the  state- 
ment, by  an  agricultural  editor,  that  Italians 
were  of  no  use  unless  kept  on  an  island,  &c. 

We  purchased  one  other  queen  of  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  but  lost  her  before  we 
had  raised  many  queens  ;  and  last  fall  so  many 
of  our  old  qiieens  failed  that  we  purchased 
twenty-five  of  Mr.  Grimm  to  replace  them,  not 
having  time  to  raise  others. 

We  have  thought  the  cross- colonies  most 
profitable,  but  find  so  many  exceptions  that  we 
should  not  like  to  say  so. 

The  lightest  colored  and  most  peaceable  bees 
we  ever  had  are  from  a  queen  now  in  her  third 
summer,  which  laid  so  very  few  eggs  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  assist  her  with  brood  ;  but 
kept  her,  because  we  could  not  think  of  killing  a 
l^retty  queen.  In  fact,  she  was  about  as  prolific 
as  Grimes's  hen,  as  the  i-hyme  goes — 

"  Whoever  stole  our  speckled  hen, 
Had  better  let  her  be  ; 
She  laid  two  e,i,'^'s  on  every  day, 
Aud  Sundays  she  laid  three." 

Well,  as  Mr.  Langstroth  said  aptly,  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules  in  bees,  and,  sure  enough, 
yesterday  we  found  our  slow  queen  had  filled 
her  hive  with  bees,  and  has  now  nearly  as  much 
brood  as  any  stock  in  our  apiary.  She  is  now 
entering  upon  her  third  season,  remember. 

On  page  218  is  another  question  for  Novice. 
We  can  empty  every  comb  in  a  two-story  Lang- 
stroth hive  in  fifteen  minutes,  probably  about 
twenty  minutes  on  an  average  ;  that  is,  we  have 
taken  care  of  honey  from  thirty  in  a  day.  Honey 
will  flow,  without  any  trouble  in  warm  weather, 
as  soon  in  the  morning  as  you  can  see,  and  even 
after  dark  or  by  moonlight. 

We  have  just  received  a  Peabody  melextrac- 
tor,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it ;  have  no 
doubt  it  will  answer  every  purpose.  What  reve- 
lations melextractors  are  destined  to  unfold  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  1871,  after  honey  boxes  are 
among  the  things  that  were,  is  prominent  in  the 
dreams  of  Novice. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 


Unreliable  Statements. 


The  novice  in  bee-keeping  who  reads  atten- 
tively the  pei'iodicals  and  books  on  bees,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  real  facts  respecting  the  bee 
and  the  hive,  must  at  times  be  sadly  puzzled. 

Extraordinary  statements  are  so  often  made, 
in  minute  detail,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
reality,  and  yet  so  contrary  to  all  previous  ex- 
perience, that  one  hardly  knows  what  to  believe. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  any  one  who  really  wishes 
to  impart  information  on  so  important  a  subject, 
and  where  there  are  so  many  beginners,  should 


theorize,  or  guess,  or  imagine,  and  then  make 
his  statements  as  if  they  were  real  facts.  Thei-e 
are  articles  constantly  appearing  in  print,  about 
which  an  intelligent  bee-keeper  knows  that  the 
writer  has  either  been  grossly  deceived  himself, 
or  that  he  is  deceiving  others. 

If  such  authors  as  Huish  and  Decouedie,  &c., 
were  now  living,  they  would  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  their  works, — so  full  of  errors,  and  yet  stated 
with  so  much  confidence  as  to  lead  hundreds 
astray.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  there  is  much 
relating  to  the  bee  which  is  not  fully  understood. 
It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  bee-keeping  that  there 
are  mysteries  ;  and  he  who  makes  a  real  discovery 
will  be  a  benefactor ;  but  let  their  statements  be 
well  authenticated. 

When  a  man,  for  instance,  says  that  he  "he 
took  twelve  queen  cells  and  placed  them  in  sepa- 
rate boxes,  3  by  2|  inches,  with  four  to  six  drones 
in  each,  and  in  two  days  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
were  fertilized,"  we  have  a  statement  which 
contradicts  the  experience  of  all  other  apiarians. 
It  MAY  he  so.  It  would  save  a  world  of  trouble 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt ; 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  doubt,  it  is  of  no  practi- 
cal benefit  in  bee-keeping.  There  was  a  time 
when  all  the  world,  social,  religious,  and  scien- 
tific, was  wrong  upon  one  point,  and  Galileo 
alone  was  right.  So  it  may  be  now,  in  this  case  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  sprea,d  of  bee- 
keeping, and  with  able  pei-iodicals,  like  the  Jour- 
nal, the  time  will  come  when  all  that  is  mere 
guesswork  now  will  be  so  well  established  that 
a  professed  apiarian  would  hardly  be  willing  to 
make  important  assertions  without  very  great 
care  in  giving  all  the  facts,  and  those  so  well 
attested  that,  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, every  word  may  be  established. 

Holmesburg,  Pa.  D.  C.  Millett. 


[For  the  Ameriraa  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Colorado. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  February  number  of  tke 
Bee  Journal,  Mr.  N.  Cameron  answers  the  ques- 
tion, asked  in  a  former  number,  "  Can  Bees  be 
kept  in  Colorado?"  I  was  in  Colorado  in  1866, 
and  had  occasion  to  travel  considerably  through 
the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and  from  what 
I  could  see,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Colorado 
was  a  No.  1  locality  to  keep  bees  in.  The 
part  that  I  was  in  mostly  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Denver.  On  a  small  creek  ten  miles  north  of 
Denver,  I  saw  two  stands  of  bees  in  the  yard 
near  a  house.  As  these  were  the  first  I  had  seen 
in  the  Territory,  my  curiosity  was  at  once 
aroused,  and,  hitching  my  donkeys  to  the  fence, 
I  struck  for  a  look  at  the  dear  little  pets.  But, 
to  my  sui-prise  and  chagrin,  I  found  them 
guarded  by  a  faithful  canine,  who  would  not  let 
me  advance  without  a  pitched  battle  ;  and  as  he 
was  a  rather  rough  looking  fellow,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,"  and  retreated  in  good  order.  Still, 
not  being  willing  to  give  up  my  object  so  easily, 
I  boldy  marched  up  to  tlie  door  of  the  house  (to 
which  the  faithful  sentinel  made  no  serious  ob- 
jection), and  discovered  that  the  family  were 
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away  from  home ;  thus  I  had  to  give  up  my 
investigation.  But  I  inquired  of  a  neighbor  about 
the  bees,  and  this  is  what  he  told  me  :  In  tlie 
fall  of  1865  he  helloed  his  neighbor  to  carry  his 
bees  into  a  shed,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  carry  them.  He  had  but  one  stock 
in  the  spring,  and  they  had  swarmed  that  year. 
They  were  in  very  large  box  hives,  and  from 
appearances  were  entirely  neglected. 

AH  along  the  creek  bottoms,  ditches,  road- 
sides, and  borders  of  fields,  it  was  one  endless  sea 
of  wild  mustard  and  golden  rod.  From  the  mus- 
tard I  have  seen  hanging  large  drops  of  nectar, 
which  glistened  like  jewels  in  the  morning  sun- 
beams. On  examination,  I  found  this  to  be 
genuine  nectar,  though  of  rather  a  pung-ent, 
unpleasant  flavor.  There  are  also  numerous 
patches  of  a  small  shrub  that  very  much  resem- 
bles the  Red  Root  or  Tea  plant,  so  common  in 
the  western  prairies.  This  comes  into  bloom 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  continues  until 
frost.  This  shrub  grows  very  thickly,  and  at 
times  perfumes  the  air  for  half  a  mile  around, 
very  much  like  a  field  of  buckwheat.  I  did  not 
make  a  close  examination,  but  should  think  that 
so  fragrant  a  flower  must  contain  honey. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  wild  plums,  mountain  currants,  etc. 
Honey  was  selling  at  $1  per  pound,  and  a 
miserable  quality  of  strained  hive  honey,  at  that. 
When  I  left  for  the  States,  I  did  so  with  the  full 
intention  of  returning  and  starting  an  apiary  in 
Colorado.  But  circumstances  have  as  yet  pre- 
vented. If  my  conclusions  are  correct,  that  it 
is  a  good  locality  for  bees,  or  if  it  is  good  enovigh 
that  they  can  gather  sufficient  supplies  for  their 
own  living,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  desirable 
place  to  raise  Italian  queens,  as  there  would  be 
no  trouble  to  keep  them  from  hybridizing. 

Eockford,  Iowa,  March,  1871.      E.  Benjamin. 
■♦•♦■ 

[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Season  in  New  Jersey,  No.  3. 

The  last  of  May  had  come.  Letters  had  been 
pouring  in  for  over  three  months  inquiring  for 
queens,  in  response  to  my  advertisements.  I 
had  expected  by  that  time  to  begin  to  have  young 
fertile  queens  ;  but,  instead,  my  hives  were  only 
thinly  stocked  with  workers,  from  the  causes  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  no  drones  or  drone  brood  of 
much  account.  Evidently  I  was  in  a  fix,  and 
must  get  out  of  it.  The  matter  was  made  as 
satisfactory  as  possible  with  customers,  and  I 
began  to  look  around  for  bees  to  stock  my  nucleus 
boxes.  I  called  upon  three  individuals  in  town, 
who  together  had  eight  swarms.  The  first 
"hated  to  part  with  them,"  and  when  I  offered 
him  more  than  he  considered  them  worth,  he 
seemed  suspicious  that  I  was  going  to  make 
something  out  of  them,  and  "thought  they 
would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  as  to  me." 
Finally,  to  get  rid  of  me,  not  wishing  to  say 
"no,"  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  referred  me 
to  his  wife,  saying  that  she  watched  them,  and 
ought  to  say  something  about  it.  So  he  kept 
his  bees,  but  he  did  not  "  hate  to  part  with  them" 
so  bad,  but  that  he  could  and  did  brimstone  one 
swarm  in  the  fall. 


Number  two  was  dit  to.    The  next  man  who  had 
five  swarms,  was  an  intelligent  farmer  in  good 
circumstances.     His  bees  seemed  to  be  prosper- 
ous, and  I  really  thought  I  should  be  able  to  pro- 
cure some  of  him.     In  conversation,  I  learned 
that  he  had  never  sold  any,  but  had  given  away 
one  or  two  swarms.     Finally,  on  being  asked 
why  he  would  not  sell  any,  he  replied — "Well, 
I   suppose   you  know   that   all   Jerseymen    are 
superstitious  in  regard  to  selling  bees."     I  did 
not  know  anything  about  it,  of  course.     In  fact, 
all  Jerseymen,  included  many  with  whom  neither 
he  nor  I  was  acquainted  ;  and  I  presumed  some 
of  them  might  not  be  bound  by  such  a  heathen- 
ish superstition.     Money  is  no  object,  when  such 
a  belief  stands  in  the  way.     Reason  is  of  no  avail 
against  it,  as  it  stands  outside  the  pale  of  reason. 
Here  was  the  key  to  my  ill  success,  thus  far,  in 
purchasing    bees.      These    unfortunate    people 
would  have  been  unfortunate  with  their  bees,  as 
in  their  business  or  family  affairs,  and  who  could 
reasonably  blame  them  for  refusing  admittance 
to  such  a  dreadful  omen  of  fate.     I  could  not 
willingly  consent  to  destroy  their  peace  (or  jnece, 
if  you  please)  of  mind  for  a  paltry  swarm  of 
bees.     On  decoration  day  I  came  across  another 
Jerseyman  having  four  hives  of  bees,  one  a  new 
swarm  of  two  weeks  old.     As  he   professed  a 
desire  to  sell,  I  repaired  to  his  place  the  next 
day,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  I 
could   buy  some   of    his   bees  for  about   three 
times   their  value.     Before  submitting  to  such 
extortion,  I  concluded  to  try  once  more,  and  took 
the  train  for  a  neighboring  town,  where  I  found 
a  man  of  to-day,  instead  of  an  antedeluvian,  who 
had  bees  to  sell. 

I  bought  seven  swarms  of  him,  and  took  them 
home.  His  bees  had  robbed  one  another,  until 
his  swarms  were  considerably  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  what  were  left  were  mostly  well  stocked 
with  bees  and  honey.  They  were  in  a  protected 
situation,  and  flowers  were  plenty  just  then, 
clover  was  beginning  to  blossom,  the  bees  of  some 
colonies  were  working  in  boxes,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  good  prospect  for  a  prosperous  season,  I 
was  to  transfer  the  bees  and  return  the  hives. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  previously  I  had  been 
overhauling  my  bees  whenever  it  was  convenient, 
as  honey  was  plenty  in  the  blossoms,  and  there 
were  no  robbers  to  cause  trouble.  Occasionally 
I  had  a  few  pieces  of  comb  with  a  little  honey  in 
them,  and  I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing these  pieces  cleaned  out.  After  getting  my 
new  treasures  home,  I  commenced  operations  on 
them,  expecting  I  could  do  most  of^ray  work  out 
of  doors,  but  "presto,  change!"  I  found  that 
"circumstances  alter  cases,"  and  no  sooner  was 
a  little  honey  exposed  than  all  hands  pitched  in 
pell  mell  for  it  -  hurrah  boys  ! 

Having  seen  such  fellows  before,  I  headed 
them  off  by  transferring  the  combs  in  the  cellar 
after  drumming  out  the  bees.  Others  may  say 
what  they  choose,  but  I  am  convinced,  and  have 
been  for  years,  that  the  black  bees  are  far  more 
troublesome  by  robbing  than  the  Italians.  They 
will  follow  it  up,  all  day,  even  if  repulsed  ;  Avhile 
the  Italians  give  it  up  at  once,  if  repulsed  at  the 
beginning.  But  let  the  Italians  get  fairly  started 
at  robbing,  and  they  will  clean  'em  out  spry. 
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Part  of  those  swarms  were  divided  into  nuclei, 
and  part  were  put  in  hives  stocked  with  empty 
combs,  of  which  I  had  a  hirge  supply.  There 
were  some  drones  hatched,  and  the  drone  brood 
was  given  to  the  chickens.  My  drone  catchers 
were  adjusted  as  soon  as  possible  to  those  hives 
containing  black  drones.  This  drone  catchoi-  is 
a  small  box  which  I  designed  for  this  purpose, 
and  is  arranged  so  that  the  drones  and  workers 
can  go  into  it  -  the  workers  can  go  through  or 
return,  but  the  drones  are  caught  sure  if  larger 
than  workers.  A  part  of  the  entrance  is  regu- 
lated so  that  only  a  worker  can  pass. 

In  my  No.  2,  March  Bee  Journal,  page  203, 
second  column,  first  line,  read— "  in  eight  or  nine 
days  the  young  native  bees  commenced  working 
outside  of  the  hive,"  &c. 

I  had  observed,  when  I  was  first  Italianizing 
my  bees,  several  years  ago,  that  the  young 
Italians  did  not  work  outside  of  the  hives  until 
fourteen  or  sixteen  days  old.  In  this  case  the 
natives  worked  outside  at  half  that  age.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  because  they  were  natives,  but 
because  there  was  such  a  mortality  among  the 
older  bees  that  there  were  not  enough  remaining 
to  sui^ply  the  wants  of  the  young  brood.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  instincts  of  bees, 
as  ordinarily  developed,  may  be  considerably 
varied  in  great  emergencies. 

All  swarms,  to  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
should  have  a  proper  proportion  of  bees  of  all 
ages,  and  any  system  of  artificial  swarming  which 
gives  one  swarm  all  the  old  bees,  and  another  all 
the  young  ones,  is  wrong.       J.   L.  Hubbard. 

Bricksburgy  N.  J ,  March  8,  1871. 


[For  tlie  Americau   Bee  Journal.] 

The  Past  Honey  Season  in  "West  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Editor:— The  season  of  1870  was  the 
worst  ever  known  for  bees,  in  West  Tennessee, 
at  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  "oldest  in- 
habitant," and  we  think  he  is  aliout  right.  We 
do  not  think  there  was  an  average  of  one  swarm 
to  the  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  and  not  an  ounce  of  honey  was  secured 
by  the  old  fogies  in  bee-keeping,  wlio  amount  to 
about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  tliousand. 

A  few  days  of  warm  soutii  wind,  with  occa- 
sional gusts  as  hot  as  if  just  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  brought  out  the  red  maple  in  full  bloom, 
about  the  oth  of  February.  Then,  for  about  five 
days,  the  bees  revelled  in  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
sweets;  but^,  suddenly,  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  we  had  a  terrible  snow  storm,  with  sleet 
and  rain  from  the  north.  It  was  sad  to  see  such 
destruction.  For  nearly  three  weeks  we  had  bad 
weather  continually,  and  if  a  bee  so  much  as 
ventured  to  the  entrance  of  her  hive,  she  was  met 
by  a  sputter  of  rain  drops,  and  after  hurriedly 
willing  it  out  of  her  eyes  the  little  fellow  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  able  to  rejoin  the  warm  cluster.  A 
few  warm  days  about  this  time  brought  the  plum 
trees  into  bloom,  but  they  were  no  sooner  out 
than  another  cold  snap  killed  them  all. 

The  weather  thus  alternated  all  through  March. 
A  few  warm  days  would  bring  out  tlie  remaining 
blossoms  that  had  escaped  from  the  last  cold 


spell,  only  to  be  killed  by  the  succeeding  one. 
April  gave  promise  of  better  weather.  The  wil- 
lows bloomed  and  yielded  a  considerable  amount 
of  honey.  I  had  to  empty  some  combs  from  my 
strongest  stocks  to  give  tlie  queen  room  ;  and  I 
had  begun  to  expect  to  secure  some  apple  blos- 
som honey,  when,  to  cap  the  climax  of  our  apia- 
rian woes,  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday — 
the  17th  of  April,  we  looked  out  upon  the  fields 
and  forests  covered  with  snow.  The  blossoms 
of  our  great  honey-i>roducing  tree,  the  poplar, 
were  killed  in  the  bud,  together  with  the  leaves 
— more  than  half  grown  on  the  trees.  It  took 
vegetation  almost  a  mouth  to  recover  from  this 
shock,  and  when  the  blackberries  bloomed  they 
seemed  to  yield  little  or  no  honey,  which  was  the 
case,  also,  with  nearly  all  other  fiowers. 

From  gaining  a  bare  subsistence,  it  seemed  to 
be  getting  worse  and  worse  with  the  l)ees,  up  to 
the  1st  of  June,  when  they,  one  and  all,  seemed 
to  come  to  a  sohmn  determination  not  to  stir 
another  inch,  and  resolved  that  tliey  must  either 
be  fed  or  die.  On  opening  a  hive,  the  combs 
were  found  to  be  as  dry  as  a  cliip.  Not  aii  egg, 
nor  a  particle  of  brood,  nor  a  drop  of  honey  was 
to  be  .seen.  I  ought  to  have  commenced  feeding 
long  before  this,  but  had  abandoned  all  expec- 
tation of  increase,  or  of  getting  any  honey  until 
fall,  and  only  wanted  to  interfere  in  time  to  save 
them.  This  I  accomplished  by  feeding  about 
two  pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive.  Alter  this 
matters  began  to  improve,  ;\nd  contiimed  to  do 
so  tlirough  the  remainder  of  the  .season.  By  the 
middle  of  August  I  had  all  my  coh^nies  strong, 
with  young  Italian  queens  in  all  the  hives, 
though  these,  unfortun  'tely,  wei'e  nearly  all 
mated  with  black  drones.  About  this  time 
heart.seasc  and  two  or  three  species  of  wild  aster 
commenced  to  bloom,  and  yielded  a  good  supply 
of  very  nice  yellow  honej^  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  this,  we  examined  our  stock.-^,  and 
found  almost  every  comb  in  the  body  of  the  hives 
full  of  honey,  with  an  inch  or  two  along  the  top 
already  capped  over  with  the  whitest  of  new  wax. 
After  having  waited  nearly  the  whole  year,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  dry  comb,  it  did  us  jis  much 
good  to  find  our  colonies  in  so  good  condition,  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  it  does  him  to  find  a 
hen's  nest  full  of  eggs. 

About  the  20th  oi  xVugust  the  golden  rod  came 
into  bloom,  with  a  got)d  many  other  fall  tlowers, 
and  we  had  fre<iuent  occasion  to  u.se  our  mele.x- 
tractor.  We  got  all  our  honey  from  the  body  of 
the  hive.  We  use  a  two-story  La  ngstrotli.  We 
failed  to  get  any  honey  .stored  al)ov;>,  although 
we  had  a  full  set  of  empty  combs  there,  with  the 
honey-boaid  left  oft".  We  got  but  little  comb 
built,  even  in  the  body  of  the  hive,  the  i  ees 
seeming  to  prefer  even  a  vacuum  to  wasting 
honey,  as  scarce  as  it  has  been  this  season. 

We  commenced  with  fourteen  colonies  ;  bought 
four  box  hive.s  transferred  them,  doubled  them, 
and  closed  the  season  with  twenty-five  strong 
cohnues,  with  all  worker  comb  in  the  brood  de- 
partment ;  besides  two  nucleus  hives— one  with 
four  frames,  ami  one  with  only  one.  All  these 
have  wintered  safely  out  of  doors,  and  are  now 
doing  well.  S.  W.  Cole. 

Andrew  Chapel,  Tenn.,  Feb.  1,  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Juurual.] 

The  Past  Season. 


The  year  which  has  just  passed  into  eternity, 
is  c)ne  which  will  he  lonij  remembered  hy  bee- 
keepers, especially  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  precedini,'  one,  and  we  should  be  <jrateful  to 
the  Great  Giver  that  He  so  ordained  it.  Had 
1870  been  as  disastrous  as  1869,  the  probability 
is  that  apiculture  in  North  America  would  have 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  would  not  have 
recovered  for  a  lon<;-  scries  of  years. 

As  you  do  not  appear  to  have  a  correspondent 
in  this  locality,  I  will  presume  to  inflict  upon 
your  numerous  readers  some  of ' '  my  experience" 
durin<f  the  jiast  year.  In  the  flrst  place  I 
succeeded  in  wintering'  my  five  stocks  out  of 
doors  in  the  "Thomas  Hive"  splendidly.  They 
required  no  feeding,  although  many  persons  in 
this  "Niagara  peninsula  lost  all  their  bees  by 
starvation.  The  fact  of  mine  being  Italinns,  and 
having  plenty  of  upward  ventilation,  will,  I 
think,  account  for  my  success.  Well,  about  the 
first  of  March,  I  commenced  stimulating  (Gallup 
fashion',  and  kept  it  up  until  the  25th  of  April, 
when  I  concluded  to  devote  two  stocks  to  the 
collection  of  honey,  and  the  remaining  three  to 
the  increase  of  colonies.  I  prevented  the  honey 
stocks  from  t  warming  at  all.  Hm?  I  gave 
plenty  of  room  by  removing  the  surplus  honey 
every  few  days,  and  removed  ai,l  queen  cells. 
I  increased  the  other  three  to  eighteen  by  arti- 
ficial swarming.  From  one  of  tlie  honey  stocks 
I  (ibstrartcd  i  AVebster)  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  (222)  pounds  of  honey,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fi)rty-two  (142)  pounds  are  down  to  the 
credit  of  Maj.  Von  Hruschka  (is  that  right?)* 
the  remaining  eighty  (80)  pounds  being  stored 
in  large  boxes.  From  the  other  stock  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  ,176)  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  (o98) 
pounds  from  the  two— all  of  which  I  sold  at  the 
uniform  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  I 
find  the  extracted  honey  sells  much  more  readily 
than  that  in  the  comb.  I  put  it  up  in  glass  quart 
jars,  and  label  them  as  per  Novice. 

My  artificial  swarms  are  all  strong,  and  well 
supplied  with  ln)ney,  even  after  taking  from 
them  as  much  as  the  family  required  from  time 
to  time. 

In  order  to  prevent  in-and-in  breeding,  I 
purchavsed  Italian  queens  from  different  parties. 
The  one  purchased  from  a  western  man  was  a 
sad  affair  to  me.  She  cost  me  nearly  nine  dol- 
lars, including  postage  (I  expect  she  will  cost 
still  more,)  and  was  superseded  (nice  word)  very 
shortly  alter  being  introduced.  Not  oidy  ipieens 
but  workers  reared  from  her  eggs  proved  her  to 
be  impure,  either  in  herself  or  in  her  fertiliaation 
(another  nice  word; — the  workers  being  one- 
banded,  and  their  royal  sisters  very  dark. 

This  communication  is  becoming  lengthy,  but 
I  must  encroach  on  your  patience  a  sliort  time 
longer  (that's  Irish)  in  order  to  give  "lumor  to 
whom  honor  is  due."  I  next  ordered  a  queen 
from  H.  Alley,  Esq.,  of  Wenham,  (Mass.)  I  re- 
ceived the  queen  from  him  early  in  June.     She 


Terlectly  so.  — Ed. 


was  a  beauty,  and  her  progeny  are  magnificent. 
I  raised  queens  from  her,  and  each  was  a  dupli- 
cate of  her  mother.  Being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Alley,  I  purchased  five  more  in  Sep- 
tember, and  am  equally  well  pleased  with  thcnn. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  is  they  are  somewhat 
slow  in  reaching  purchasers.  I  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Alley  to  accept  fewer  orders  and  charge 
more.  Finally  (19thly)  commend  me  to  Alley's 
two  dollar  and  a  half  queens  every  time. 

O.    FiTZ    WiLKINS. 

St.  Cufharines,  Ontario,  Jan.  12,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural,  Prolific,  Hardy  Queens. 

THIUD  REPLY. 

Self-contradictions  of  Mr.  John  M.  Price. 

The  artificial  queens  are  good.  "My  experi- 
ence is  to  increase /?"flw  one  to  ten  ....  Last  year 
the  ten  swarms  averaged  thirty  pounds  each  .  .  .  . 
To  make  my  artificial  swarms,  two  old  stocks 
furnished  brood  enough  to  make  one  new  one 
every  week  since  the  first  of  June." — J.  M.  P., 
in  Amer.  Bee  Journal,  September,  186'^. 

"I  commenced  with  ten  stocks,  one  being 
queenless,  in  April.  I  had  at  one  time  fifty 
swarms;  all  had  fertile  queens  ....  Every  sioarm 
rained  its  own  queen,  with  three  or  four  excei>- 
tions  ....  I  made  new  swarms  as  long  as  I  had 
combs  to  furnish  them  with  .  .  .  .  I  slatted  t'> 
iH'ike  ten  from  one  ....  Here  is  the  result :  an 
increase  from  nine  to  twenty-eight,  with  abun- 
dant stores  to  winter,  and  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  combs,  each  one  foot  square, 
an  increase  of  16^  frames  for  each  old  stock  .... 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  I  had  let  tho.se 
hives  that  furnished  the  bees  for  my  new  swarms, 
furnish  the  brood,  and  let  the  others  furnish  the 
bees,  the  report  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  ....  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that 
the  result  is  satisfactory.''^ — J.  M.  P.,  in  A.  B.  J., 
January,  1869. 

The  artificially  raised  queens  are  not  good. 
"  Having  tried  and  failed  to  secure  either  prolific 
or  long-lived  queens  by  the  means  mentioned  by 
the  authors."— J.  M.  P.,  in  A.  B.  J.,  July,  1870. 

"My  experience  in  raising  queens  for  the  last 
floe  years,  is,  that  I  can  raise  twenty  natural  queens 
that  will  be  equal  to  their  mothers,  to  one  arti- 
ficial queen  from  the  same  mother,  that  will  live 
until  slie  is  two  months  old,  and  be  one-fourth  to 
one-half  as  prolific  as  her  mother." — J.  M.  P., 
in  A.  B.  J.,  January,  1871. 

He  has  experimented  with  his  method  several 
years.  See  above.  "My  experince  in  raising 
queens  for  the  last  five  years,"  &c  .  .  .  .  "  Hav- 
ing devised  or  invented,  proved  and  tested,  a 
means  of  getting  natural  queens  started,"  &c. — 
A.  B.  J.,  July,  1870. 

•On  the  13th  of  March,  1870,  Mr.  J.  M.  Price 
wanted  to  know  a  good  way  to  get  queen  cells 
started.  Up  to  June,  1870.  he  had  not  yet  tested 
his  method.  '  Having  studied  a  plan  and  means 
of  securing  queen  cells  by  a  more  natural  way 
than  those  recommendeil  usually,  lam  determined 
to  put  it  in  practice  ....  If  I  don't  succeed  iu 
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the  way  I  propose,  I  thought  T  would  exchange 
combs,"  &c.  "If  you  have  a  way  of  providing 
queen  cells,  please  give  it  through  the  Journal. 
I  mean  a  way  of  getting  the  bees  to  start  them 
in  sufficient  numbers."  (March  13,  1870,  Il- 
lustrated B.  J.  for  June.) 

"1  gave  them  queen  cells  and  they  hatched 
out  a  week  ago  ....  You  see  my  mode  is  not 
theory  but  facts"  ....  (June  20,  A.  B.  J.  for 
November,  1870.) 

The  artificial  queens  are  cripples,  drone-laying, 
&c.  9 

"  I  am  trying  the  experiment  of  raising  forced 
queens  from  the  brood  of  a  pure  Italian  queen 
received  last  spring,  but  so  far  I  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  cripples,  drone-laying  and  egg 
non-hatching  queens." — A.  B.  J.,  November, 
1870. 

The  naturally  raised  queens  can  also  be  crip- 
ples, drone-biying,  (fee. 

"The  25th  of  June,  the  hive  having  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-five  queen  cells,  the  Italian  queen 
led  out  a  swarm  ....  Of  these  queen  cells  (raised 
under  the  swarming  impulse)  I  secured  seven 
queens.  One  was  without  wings,  one  became 
drone-laying,  one  laid  eggs  which  would  not 
hatch."— A.  B.  J.,  January,  1870. 

The  queen  received  from  Ch.  Dadant  was  not 
good,  because  she  was  artificially  raised.  "I 
have  only  one  artificial  queen  laying  :  my  pure, 
prolific  Italian.  I  will  guarantee  any  of  my 
black,  young  or  old,  or  other  natural  queens,  to 
fill  five  frames  with  brood  quicker  than  she  can 
fill  one."— A.  B.  J.,  November,  1870. 

The  queen  received  from  Ch.  Dadant  was  not 
good,  because  she  was  chilled  on  her  journey. 
"  I  think  the  chilling  she  received  on  her  transit 
from  Hamilton,  Illinois,  to  Winthroii,  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  herunprolificness." — A.  B. 
J.,  January,  1871. 

After  copying  the  above  quotations,  I  could 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  the  conclusion,  but  I  de- 
sire to  add  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Price  says  that  he.  has  failed  to  raise 
good  queens.  True,  he  has  never  raised  queens 
up  to  July,  1870,  though  he  has  made  artificial 
swarms  in  the  worst  way  possible  ;  that  is,  spoil- 
ing his  colonies  by  dividing  them  to  the  utmost 
(ten  from  one.)  No  wonder  if  he  got  so  many 
worthless  queens.  No  good  queen  breeder  ever 
used  so  defective  a  method.  He  finds  the  queens 
started  in  good  colonies  better  than  those  raised 
in  his  needy  swarms,  and  he  mistakes  in  guess- 
ing that  his  good  success  came  from  the  swarm- 
ing impulse,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  came  from 
the  milieu  in  which  the  queens  were  started. 

He  proposes  to  give  his  method  of  artificial 
swarming  ;  but  we  have  already  read  his  method 
three  times  in  the  A.  B.  J.  for  1868, 1869  and  1870. 
Is  it  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  or  a  new  method  ? 
If  the  latter,  we  may  fear  to  get  a  mode  not  suf- 
ficiently experimented  upon,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Price 
is  very  fast  in  drawing  his  conclusions.  For  in- 
stance, he  received  his  first  Italian  queen  in  June, 
1870,  and  three  or  four  months  after,  he  gives 
his  opinion  as  to  the  prolificness  of  the  Italians, 
although  his  queen  had  been  impaired  on  her  way 
to  Winthrop. 

That  queen  was  raised  in  March-April,  in  a 


strong  stock  found  queenless.  This  colony,  after 
having  received  a  comb  of  brood,  constructed 
six  queen  cells.  All  of  these,  but  one,  were  in- 
troduced in  black  colonies,  and  her  sisters  proved 
to  be  as  good  as  any. 

On  receiving  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  M.  Price, 
asking  for  a  pure,  tested  queen,  I  took  special 
care  to  choose  a  good  one,  in  order  to  satisfy 
him,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  his  ideas  on  arti- 
ficial queens  were  mere  conjectures.  After  open- 
ing five  or  six  hives,  the  queen  referred  to  was 
chosen,  because  she  seemed  the  most  prolific, 
having  in  forty  days  filled  her  hive  with  bees 
and  brood.  The  queens  raised  from  her  brood, 
after  her  departure  (her  daughters,)  proved  to 
be  hardy  and  prolific  also. 

Of  course,  I  was  greatly  puzzled,  when  I  re- 
ceived two  letters  from  Mr.  Price,  saying  that 
the  queen  sent  was  very  unprolific,  and  attribut- 
ing her  unprolificness  to  artificial  raising.  It  is 
only  in  the  A.  B.  Journal  for  Januarj^,  that  he 
has  avowed  the  probable  cause. 

We  Frenchmen  are  often  charged  with  the  de- 
fect of  being  very  sanguine.  I  guess  friend 
Price  was  as  much,  if  not  more  sanguine  than 
any  true  Frenchman,  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 
Moreover,  we  see  that  he  is  not  very  consistent, 
although  he  wrote  somewhere:  "Consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel."  (Illustrated  B.  J.,  September, 
1870.) 

Ch.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  III,  Jan.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Wintering  Bees. 

My  communication  of  December  9th  last,  left 
my  bees  in  their  summer  stands.  The  next 
morning  found  the  temperature  at  18"  F.,  with 
indications  that  winter  was  upon  us.  We  there- 
fore gave  our  cellar  full  ventilation,  lowered  the 
temperature  therein  to  34",  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  remove  our  bees  thither.  We  closed 
the  entrance,  mode  all  dark,  and  removed  the 
caps  from  the  hives,  piling  them  (i\\Q  caps)  in 
one  corner  out  of  the  way,  leaving  the  hives  \,i/ 
open,  with  the  very  material  exception  that  there  X 
was  wire  cloth  thrown  over  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  and  a  newspaper  spread  lightly  over  the 
wire  cloth  on  each  hive.  Friend  Gallup  says 
"great  is  humbug."  So  say  we,  but  with  the 
next  breath  we  exclaim  "very  convenient  is  wire 
cloth." 

We'  succeeded  in  keeping  all  things  to  our 
satisfaction  for  a  long  time,  but  when  the  coldest 
snaps  were  upon  us,  the  temperature  of  the  cellar 
would  run  down  to  18"  or  20".  The  only  con- 
solation we  had  was,  that  even  at  these  figures, 
it  was  much  milder  than  on  the  outside. 

The  bees  remained  as  quiet  as  could  have  been 
expected  till  February  16th,  when  hive  No.  3 
became  noisy.  We  gave  them  more  ventilation 
by  removing  the  paper  from  the  top.  The  next 
day  No.  8  was  in  the  same  fix,  and  was  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  We  had  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  giving  them  so  much  cool  air, 
but  what  else  could  have  been  done  to  keep  them 
from  worrying  themselves  to  death. 
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Each  day  added  to  the  number  of  malcontents, 
and  the  final  resvilt  began  to  look  quite  problem- 
atical, -when  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary broke  upon  us  with  a  south  wind,  and  a 
thaw  in  progress.  The  necessary  preparations 
were  made,  and  as  the  mercury  approached  60'\ 
we  removed  our  bees  and  placed  them  on  their 
summer  stands,  with  the  entrances  to  the  hives 
open.  Many  bees  took  advantage  of  their 
liberty,  and  of  course  a  few  were  lost. 

On  a  partial  examination  I  found  one  hive 
contained  many  dead  bees  :  another  contained  a 
few  ;  the  remaining  fourteen  appeared  all  right. 
The  next  day  was  unsuitable,  but  the  second  day 
after  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  little  pets 
had  a  glorious  time — music,  music,  all  around  ! 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  what  the  knowing  ones 
will  think  of  all  this  ;  but,  for  myself,  I  will  say 
that  as  evening  closed  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
busy  little  fellows  were  hushed  in  rest,  I  felt  that 
another  crisis  had  been  safely  passed,  and  my 
apiary  was  worth  many  dollars  more  from  the 
operation. 

Soon  after  this  we  returned  the  hives  to  their 
old  quarters,  where  they  remained  quiet,  while 
the  winter  king  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  retain 
his  icy  sceptre  and  his  snowy  crown. 

D.  P.  Lane. 

Koslikonong,  Wis.,  Feb.  27,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Patent  Hive  Pedlers. 


If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another, 
in  which  the  inexperienced  ai'e  humbugged,  it  is 
in  patent  bee  hives  ;  and  the  humbug  pedlers  of 
these  always  give  the  practical  bee-keei^er  and 
his  neighboihood  a  wide  berth.  They  usually 
choose  some  neighborhood  where  the  old  gum  is 
almost  the  only  hive  in  use.  Consequently,  the 
bee-keepers  there  are  ignorant  of  what  they  do 
want ;  and  usually,  the  operator  is  either  him- 
self ignorant  of  bee-keeping,  or  is  a  knave  of  the 
worst  stripe  (though  we  have  seen  some  uniting 
both  qualities).  He  has  a  model  hive,  finished 
in  the  finest  style,  with  brass  handles,  brass 
hinges,  and  trimmings  to  match  ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  veneered  and  varnished  in  addition.  The 
model  is  usually,  in  fact,  a  splendid  ornament  to 
look  at ;  and  (without  any  bees  in  it)  works  like 
a  charm.  "And  then  those  movable  frames," 
says  the  hive  pedler  ;  "  you  see,  every  bee-keeper 
wants  them  ;  no  practical  bee-keeper  does  with- 
out them.  Why,  man  alive,  you  can  treble  the 
amount  of  profit  at  once,  over  and  above  the  old 
gum.  And  then,  see  how  easily  you  can  take 
out  honey  at  any  time  !  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
take  out  one  of  those  frames  of  honey,  and  place 
it  on  the  table  for  company,  set  an  empty  frame 
in  its  place,  and  the  bees  will  immediately  re-fiU 
it.  And  in  one  of  those  hives,  the  bees  will 
make  honey,  even  in  winter.  Aye,  and  if  you 
get  the  right  kind  of  hive,  the  comb  will  even 
grow  mushroom  fashion,  which  you  can  readily 
see  is  a  great  advantage.  Old  fogy  bee-keepers 
don't  believe  in  this ;  but,  then,  they  are  much 
behind  the  times.  Our  hive  demonstrates  this 
to  a  dot." 


"Well,  Mr.  P.,"  says  the  gaping  greenhorn, 
"  you  do  put  forth  some  new  ideas.  I  think  I 
must  have  one  of  them  patent  sleeps  or  gums. 
They  are  such  nice  things.  How  much  do  you 
ax  for  one?" 

Pedler, — "Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have  been  to 
a  great  expense  in  getting  our  j^atent,  besides 
the  loss  of  time  in  inventing  the  hive  ;  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  considerable  to  introduce  it  to 
the  public.  But  seeing  it  is  you,  and  we  want 
to  get  the  hive  introduced  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  we  are  aware  that  you  are  quite  a  prominent 
bee-keeper  in  these  parts "   [Soft  soap.] 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  we  can  hive  a  swarm  of  bees  equal 
to  any  man  you  ever  saw.  Do  you  see  that  tree 
there?  Well,  we  have  been  up  to  the  top  of  it, 
and  brought  down  a  limb  with  the  bees  settled 
on  it,  and  put  them  in  the  hive,  and  didn't  get 
stung  a  bit.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

' '  Well,  sir  ;  you  are  a  bee-keeper,  and  no  mis- 
take, [Soft  soap  again.]  But,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, you  are  a  prominent  bee-keei)er,  and  Ave 
will  sell  you  the  right,  and  a  pattern  hive,  and 
transfer  a  swarm  of  bees  into  it,  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars." 

"  Whew  !  I  reckon,  stranger  ;  you're  pretty 
steep,  ain't  you  ?  What  was  that  you  said  about 
putting  bees  into  it  ?  My  stars,  the  pesky  crit- 
ters will  sting  you  to  death,  I  reckon." 

"  Oh  no  sir;  we  will  fix  them  so  they  won't 
sting,  and  give  you  the  secret  for  nothing,  seeing 
it's  you.  Then  you  can  transfer  all  your  bees 
into  those  splendid  hives,  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
enough  made — combs,  bees,  and  all ;  although 
the  comb  is  not  worth  much,  seeing  it  will  grow 
in  my  hive." 

"  Well,  stranger,  I  think  I  will  take  one  of  the 
patent  gums  ;  but  don't  let  on  to  my  old  woman, 
'cause  she'd  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  if  she 
finds  out  how  much  the  pesky  thing  cost." 

The  deed  is  made  out,  and  all  things  are  satis- 
factory. The  swarm  of  bees  is  installed  in  the 
new  hive,  (in  a  bungling  manner,  as  usual,)  and 
Mr.  Humbug  departs  chuckling,  ready  to  cheat 
the  next  i^freenhorn  he  comes  across,  out  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars. 

In  a  few  days  after,  along  comes  the  owner  of 
Langstroth  territory,  or  his  agent.  He  calls  on 
our  friend,  the  gi'eenhorn,  and  the  conversation 
soon  turns  on  the  bee  or  hive  question. 

"  Look  here,  sti'anger,"  says  greenhorn,  "I've 
got  the  nicest  gum  here  you  ever  did  see,  I 
bought  it  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  H,  Maybe 
you've  come  across  him  somewhere  in  your 
travels.     Mighty  nice  man,  I  reckon." 

"  Why,  that,  sir,  is  a  Langstroth  hive,  with 
useless  additions  and  clap-trap  fixings." 

"  A  what,  did  you  say?" 

*'  A  Langstroth  hive  !  Did  he  give  you  a  deed 
to  the  right,  <&c.  ?  Let  me  see  it."  (The  deed 
is  brouglat  out. )  "  Here,  you  see,  this  deed  gives 
you  the  right  to  use  Mr.  H.'s  improvement  to  the 
movable  comb  hive  (and  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
so-called  improvements  are  retrograde  improve- 
ments), but  he  has  not  deeded  to  you  the  right 
to  the  movable  frames,  at  all.  Now,  sir,  you 
must  pay  me  ten  dollars  for  the  right,  or  I  shall 
prosecute  you  for  infringing  on  Mr.  Langstroth's 
ritrhts." 
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"  Tlmuder  !  You  don't  say  so,  do  you  ?  Why 
didn't  tlie  pesky  fellow  tell  me  of  this,  and  then 
I  could  have  bouf^ht  of  you  in  the  first  place." 

Now,  Mr.  Greenhorn,  there  is  no  use  in 
mincing  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  be  sure 
to  ascertain  whether  you  ai-e  purchasing  an  im- 
provement, or  the  genuine  article  itself.  In  the 
second  place,  ascertain  whether  the  so-called  im- 
provement is  worth  anything  to  you,  or  not. 
The  patent  hive  man  never  takes  the  trouble  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Laugstroth  was  the  origi- 
nal inventor  and  patentee  of  the  movable  comb 
hive  ;  but  usually  impresses  the  idea  that  the 
hive  he  offers,  movable  combs  and  all,  was  in- 
vented by  himself.  Take  my  advice.  It  costs 
you  nothing.  Remember,  the  form  of  the  hive 
is  not  patented  or  patentable.  All  manner  of 
forms  of  hive  were  used  before  the  movable  comb 
liives  were  thought  of.  It  is  my  candid  opinion, 
that  but  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  hives  pat- 
ented are  any  improvement  on  the  Langstroth 
movable  combs  ;  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
bundled  are  entirely  worthless,  when  compared 
with  the  Liingstroth  hive.  We  will  take  one  for 
example.  It  has  a  slanting  bottom  board,  mova- 
ble combs,  &c.  But  the  patented  features 
claimed  are  slides  to  cut  off  the  communication 
to  the  boxes  ;  and  the  hive  could  be  separated 
in  the  middle  into  two  half  hives,  and  an  empty 
half  attached  to  each  full  half.  This,  you  will 
readily  see,  was  doing  away  Mnth  the  movable 
combs  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  you  Avill  as 
readily  see  that  the  patented  i^eatures  are  entirely 
worthless,  while  the  movable  comb  feature, 
which  is  what  sells  the  hive,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Langstroth. 

Elisha  Gallup. 

Orchard,  loioa. 


[F.ir  the  Araericaa  Bee  Jourua!.] 

Pain  d'Epices  Prancois. 

{Frenth  Giiifferbrea'l.) 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  deeire  of  my 
friend  Dufteler,  I  give  hereinafter  a  recipe  for 
the  French  pain  d'epices. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  soda  in  half  a  pint 
of  milk.  On  the  following  day  mix  up  that  soda 
with  four  pounds  of  flour,  and  add  enough  honey 
to  make  a  dough  a  little  mellow.  Add  to  this 
paste  one  dram  of  anise,  as  much  coriander,  and 
four  grains  cloves,  all  well  powdered.  Knead 
that  dough  the  same  as  for  bread,  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  mix  up  all  the  ingredients  ;  let  it 
stand  two  hours;  tlien  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven, 
as  for  biscuits.  From  ten  to  twelve  minutes  are 
sufficient,  if  the  dough  is  thin  ;  it  requires  some- 
what more  time  if  it  is  thick.  Before  putting  it 
in  oven,  you  can  ornament  it  with  almonds,  and 
some  slices  of  sugar-pickled  lemons  embedded  in 
the  dough,  or  some  non-pareil'e  boiled  with 
beaten  eggs. 

Nearly  all  the  honey  of  Brittany  (buckwheat 
honey)  is  used  to  make  such  pain  d'epices. 
Sometimes  molasses  or  sugar  is  substituted  for 
honey.  Rye  flour  is  generally  preferred ;  the 
pain  d'epices  is  then  more  brown,  but  more 
savory,  than  when  wheat  fiour  is  used. 


Croquets. 

The  confectioners  of  Dijon  and  Rheims,  whose 
agents  travel  all  over  France,  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts at  the  fairs,  make  another  sort  of  pain 
d'epices,  named  croquets. 

It  is  the  same  dough  kneaded  with  half  honey 
and  half  sugar,  and  wheat  flour. 

That  dough  is  spread  or  rolled  only  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  cut  with  a  cutting  punch 
nearly  resembling  a  glove  (  ^W  ),  with  only  two 
fingers.  It  is  then  put  in  the  oven  to  be  dried, 
rather  than  to  be  baked.  The  honey  being  very 
apt  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
croquets,  in  order  to  deserve  their  name  {croquer, 
in  French,  means  to  craiincli),  are  dried  anew 
before  eating. 

In  France,  every  country  family,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, buys  at  the  fairs  a  supply  of  these 
delicacies  sufficient  for  several  weeks. 

Ch.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  New  Bee  Feieder. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  describe  a  bee  feeder 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  better  fitted  than  any 
I  have  yet  seen  for  use,  when  bees  are  in  winter 
quarters. 

In  one  of  your  comb  frames  nail  a  half  incli 
strip  lengthwise  between  the  side  pieces,  so  as  to 
divide  the  frame  into  two  parts,  an  upper  A  and 
a  lower  B.  Then  take  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin 
or  cotton  cloth,  and  tuck  it,  at  its  edges,  ou  one 
side  of  the  upper  division  of  the  frame,  drawing 
it  quite  tight,  and  holding  it  in  place  by  thin 
strips  tacked  over  the  edges  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom, a,  b,  c,  d.  Now,  reversing  the  frame,  attach 
another  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  in  like  manner  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  upper  division.  Fit  a 
p-ece  of  empty  comb  securely  in  the  lower 
division  B  of  the  frame,  and  bore  a  hole  through 
the  top  bar,  to  receive  a  funnel,  through  which 
the  feed  can  be  passed  into  the  feeder,  as  re- 
quired. Now  place  this  frame  feeder  centrally 
in  your  hive,  or  where  the  bees  are  clustered,  and 
they  then  have  their  feed  just  where  they  want 
it,  as  though  it  had  been  stored  in  the  combs. 
A  hole  should  be  bored  in  the  honey-board,  to 
correspond  with  that  in  the  top  bar  of  the  frame, 
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iu  which  the  funnel  may  be  inserted,  and  which 
may  be  closed  with  a  cork,  when  not  in  nse. 

In  the  Northern  States,  bees  ill  supplied  with 
stores,  should  be  fully  fed  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October  ;  but  this 
feeder  answers  admirably  when  cold  weather 
comes  on,  before  they  have  obtained  sufficient 
supplies.  Last  fall  I  put  a  colony  into  a  hive 
with  only  empty  combs,  and  by  using  this  feeder 
they  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  do  not  re- 
move the  honey  faster  than  they  consimie  it,  as 
they  know  that  they  can  get  it  as  readily  as 
tlaough  they  had  themselves  stored  it  in  the 
combs,  above  the  cluster.  When  you  get  through 
with  feeding,  pour  warm  water  in  the  feeder, 
rinse  it  well,  and  let  it  dry. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  now  ful'y  described  what  I 
know  from  experience  is  an  excellent  feeder,  and 
thus  make  it  public— desiring  at  the  same  time 
to  receive  due  credit  for  my  invention. 

J.  F.  Hershey. 

Mountjoy,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  I  Lost  a  Number  of  Queens. 

About  the  beginning  of  tlie  month  of  June 
last,  I  had  a  large  number  of  nice  prolific  Italian 
queens,  and  only  a  small  number  of  orders  to 
fill.  I  therefore  concluded  to  use  them  in  mak- 
ing artificial  swarms.  In  my  southern  apiary  I 
had  a  number  of  hybrid  colonies  in  very  good 
condition.  These  stocks  I  concluded  to  use  in 
getting  uj)  strong  artificial  stocks.  My  mode  of 
doing  this  was  as  follows  :  I  took  from  movable 
comb  hives  all  the  combs  but  two,  without  any 
bees,  put  them  into  an  empty  hive,  and  placed 
the  latter  on  the  stand  of  one  of  those  box  hives. 
All  the  old  worker  bees  out  in  the  field,  and  a 
large  number  that  left  the  hives  afterwards, 
went  into  this  hive,  and  a  good  colony  would 
doubtless  have  been  created  if  I  could  have  in- 
duced the  bees  to  accept  one  of  those  fertile  queens 
in  a  short  time.  In  the  evening  I  introduced 
caged  queens  into  nineteen  colonies  so  formed, 
liberating  them  at  evening  on  the  third  day, 
with  every  appearance  of  acceptance.  To  my 
utter  surj^rise,  however,  on  examination  a  week 
later,  I  found  that  eleven  out  of  the  nineteen 
queens  were  either  killed  or  had  swarmed  out 
with  a  small  body  of  adherents.  Two  of  the  re- 
remaining  eight  were  still  held  prisoners  by  the 
workers.  After  destroying  all  the  sealed  queen 
cells,  I  liberated  those  queens  and  they  were  ac- 
cepted. 

I  report  this  failure  to  the  Journal  to  make 
'others  cautious  in  liberating  queens  in  artificial 
colonies  so  foi-med.  In  former  days,  I  proceeded 
as  follows,  when  forming  artificial  colonies  with 
surplus  fertile  queens.  I  divided  a  strong  stock, 
by  taking  two-thirds  of  all  the  brood  combs, 
with  the-  adhering  bees — putting  them  into  an 
empty  hive.  I  then  removed  the  so-created 
colony  to  a  new  location  and  introduced  a  caged 
fertile  queen  in  the  evening,  and  liberated  her 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.     I  scarcely  ever 


failed  in  having  my  queens  accepted,  and  always 
succeeded  in  creating  a  good  colony. 

A.  Grimm. 
Jefferson,  Wis.,  Jan.,  1871. 


[For  the   American  Bee  Journal.] 

Note  from  a  Lady  Beginner. 


Dear  Bee  Journal  :— Please  don't  think  us 
presuming  upon  our  short  acquaintance — only 
six  months — for  truly  we  greet  your  coming  with 
ever  increasing  interest,  inspired  the  while  with 
increasing  thirst  for  knowledge  in  our  chosen 
profession,  we  hope  to  be  "admitted"  some  day. 

We  do  wish  though,  that  Mr.  "  Novice"  would 
please  change  his  name,  or  rather  take  one  to 
which  he  has  a  better  claim,  say,  "Blessed  Expe- 
rience," and  let  «s  have  his  ;  only  we  should  want 
a  prefix,  like  "very  anxious,"  or  something  else 
that  would  express  halt  the  desire  we  feel  to  know 
just  the  right  time  to  do  the  right  thing  for  our 
bees. 

With  only  four  stands  of  bees,  and  less  than 
one  year's  experience,  we  are  able  to  promise 
that  with  /ufif  the  success  that  otliers  report,  we 
will  become  just  as  much  of  an  enthusiast.  Feb- 
ruary 22  we  found  the  bees  carrying  pollen,  but 
could  not  tell  whether  from  the  field  or  some  old 
comb  stored  in  an  outhouse.  But,  to-day,  March 
0,  they  are  bringing  such  bright  yellow  loads, 
and  come  in  such  numbers,  that  we  must  open 
wide  their  doors. 

The  bed  Elm  is  in  bloom,  and  tlie  bees  make 
music  to  our  ears,  among  the  branches,  bringing 
the  hope  that  the  coming  season  here  may  not  be 
like  unto  the  last  in  the  lack  of  honey. 

Sue  W. 

Pacific,  Mo. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  from  Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  put  up  last  summer  about  500  pounds  ex- 
tracted honey  in  glass  jars,  heating  and  skim- 
ming it  first.  None  of  it  had  candied  in  the 
least,  though  upon  noticing  the  fact  that  much  of 
that  in  other  hands  liad  candied,  I  exposed 
some  out  doors  to  all  the  cold  we  have  had  since 
February  1st,  and  it  has  not  changed,  but  is  now 
bright  and  limpid  as  when  first  put  up. 

Last  season  was  hartlly  an  average  one  here, 
in  yield  of  honey.  We  had  good  weather  to  near 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  bees  worked  steadily, 
filling  up  empty  combs,  but  made  very  little  new, 
and  did  not  swarm.  Our  fall  pasturage,  of 
golden  rod  principally,  and  a  lew  other  honey- 
yielding  fiowers,  never  amounts  to  anything 
more  than,  at  the  best,  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  hives.  Comparatively  no  buckwheat  is 
planted  in  this  vicinity,  so  that  our  honey  is 
obtained  from  fruit  trees  and  raspberry  blossoms, 
white  and  sometimes  red  clover,  locust,  and  lime 
or  basswood  trees. 

The  melexti'actor  will  doubtless  largely  in- 
crease the  yield  of  honey,  and  in  seasons  like 
our  last  summer  be  very  advantageous  ;  but  bee- 
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keepers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  a 
market,  can  sell  honey  in  new  white  comb,  in 
one  or  two  pound  boxes,  more  readily  at  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  than  the  extracted  honey  in 
jars  of  the  same  capacity,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound. 

The  surplus  honey  we  get  here  up  to  August 
is  far  superior  to  the  fall  made  honey  of  North 
Western  Indiana,  (of  which  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal, )  and,  I  infer,  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
Western  Prairie  country.  J.  H.  PlERCE. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  March  9,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Facts  and  Fancies. 


Dear  Journal  : — I  have  read  you  with  in- 
terest and  profit  ever  since  the  second  year  of 
your  existence,  and  have  only  once  occupied  your 
columns.  In  the  meantime,  you  have  grown  so 
plethoric,  and  provender  has  become  so  abundant, 
that  you  can  afford  to  be  a  little  choice  as  to 
what  you  take  into  your  capacious  maw.  Right 
glad  am  I  of  it ;  because  you  have  swallowed 
without  a  grimace  many  an  undigested  and  un- 
digestible  morsel.  I  will  add  my  measure  to  the 
pile  from  which  you  feed. 

Facts.  —  Six  years  ago  I  got  Langstroth's 
book,  and  studied  it  until  I  had  it  by  heart.  I 
then  bought  a  hive  of  bees  and  set  to  work.  I 
was  successful,  and  soon  became  the  wisest  bee- 
man  living,  always  excepting  our  author.  I 
could  have  discoursed  for  days,  filled  columns 
of  the  Journal,  or  written  a  book  on  bee-keeping. 
Who  could  not,  after  reading  Langstroth '?  Af- 
terwards I  got  Quinby's  Mysteries  and  King's 
Bee-keeper,  if  that  is  the  right  name.  Quinby's 
book  was  evidently  original,  and  it  would  have 
been  good  if  we  had  had  no  better.  It  demon- 
strated this,  that  there  never  was  a  hive  to  equal 
the  common  box  of  the  Quinby  pattern.  It  was 
in  midnight  darkness  about  movable  comb  hives 
and  the  modei-n  improvements  in  bee-keeping. 
As  to  all  the  other  books  I  have  seen,  I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  every  important  idea  was  not 
taken  from  Langstroth.  Facts  may  have  a 
moral,  as  well  as  fiction.     Let  us  see. 

Moral  1st. — Let  not  those  who  are  learning 
the  A,  B,  C  of  bee-keeping  be  too  impatient  to 
rush  into  print  and  spread  themselves  before  the 
wox'ld.  If  they  go  on  towards  perfection,  as  I 
hope  they  will,  they  will  not  feel  half  so  wise  in 
a  fewi  years.  Novice  says  he  is  still  Novice,  and 
I  fancy  he  is  a  good  deal  more  humble  yet  wiser 
man,  than  when  he  first  began.  Bee-keeping, 
like  religion,  sobers  with  age.  Query. — If  Lang- 
stroth was  credited  with  all  the  information 
received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Ijim,  and 
which  is  spread  out  in  bee  books  and  journals, 
how  much  that  is  valuable  would  be  left  to  be 
distributed  among  others? 

Moral  2d. — "Give  tribute  to  whom  tribute, 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  If  you  think  you 
are  not  indebted  to  Langstroth,  give  up  every 
form  of  movable  comb  hives,  and  go  back  to  the 
old  box. 

Facts. — About  a  month  before  the  swarming 
season,  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  queens  had 
gone  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hive  from  the 


brood,  and  filled  all  the  drone  comb  there  was 
with  eggs.  To  do  this  she  had  to  pass  empty 
worker  combs.  There  were  no  eggs  deposited 
in  that  part  of  the  hive  except  in  the  drone 
comb,  which  was  filled  on  both  sides. 

IisPEHENCE  1st. — The  queen  can  distinguish 
between  worker  and  drone  comb.  2d.  When 
the  queen  lays  drone  eggs,  she  does  it  on  pur- 
pose. The  abdomen  compression  theory  is  not 
correct.* 

Facts.  —  Last  summer  I  found  two  young 
Italian  queens  in  one  hive.  Took  one  out,  and 
left  one, — the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  In  a 
few  weeks  I  found  about  an  equal  number  of 
most  beautiful  Italian  and  common  black  work- 
ers. Mortified  that  my  fair  young  queen  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  contraband  drones,  I 
killed  her ;  and  then  I  afterwards  learned  that 
there  was  a  black  qufeen  in  the  hive,  Avhich  must 
have  come  from  some  of  my  neighbors  a  mile  or 
more  distant.  Alas !  I  had  in  a  rash  moment 
killed  the  finest  Italian  queen  I  had  ever  raised, 
and  on  a  groundless  suspicion. 

Moral. — Don't  take  things  for  granted !  Bee- 
keepers, especially  the  kind  that  get  up  new 
hives,  draw  some  sash  conclusions.  Always  "  be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead  !" 

Facts. — Having  received  the  right  to  make 
and  use  the  Jasper  Hazen  hive,  I  made  an  ex- 
periment ;  but  did  not  make  his  hive.  I  took 
all  of  the  combs  from  one  of  my  strongest  colo- 
nies in  May,  and  added  two  combs  from  another 
hive.  I  suspended  six  of  these  combs  side  by 
side,  and  I'iglit  over  them  I  suspended  the  other 
six.  This  made  a  tall,  nari'ow  hive.  I  built  upon 
both  sides  and  over  the  top  with  surplus  honey 
boxes.  I  turned  in  all  the  bees,  and  kept  them 
from  swarming.  I  wanted  to  get  all  the  boxes, 
which  would  hold  175  lbs.,  filled  with  honey. 
The  plan  was  for  the  bees  to  commence  in  tlie 
side  boxes  and  deposit  the  honey  just  beside  the 
brood.  But  some  bees  have  no  sense.  These 
persisted  in  climbing  away  through  two  sets  of 
combs  and  putting  the  honey  in  the  boxes  over 
the  top  of  the  hive,  where  it  could  be  of  no 
earthly  use  to  them  in  the  winter.  After  these 
boxes  were  filled  and  the  honey  sealed,  they 
were  compelled  to  go  into  the  side  boxes ;  but 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  sulks  about  it,  and  did 
not  half  work  until  I  lifted  some  empty  boxes 
on  the  top  of  the  hive. 

Moral  1st. —Don't  take  everything  as  gospel 
that  is  said  about  side  boxes. 

Moral  2d.  — Before  you  get  too  many  of  these 
hives,  find  out  whether  you  have  the  side-box 
breed  of  bees.     I  haven't.  John. 


*  The  "abdomen  compression  "  theory  may  not  be 
correct,  yet  it  strikes  us  that  the  fact  that  the  queen, 
passing  over  worker  combs,  laid  dro7ie  eggs  in  drone 
cells,  does  not  prove  its  fallacy.  It  shows  only  what 
has  long  been  known,  that  she  can  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  cells  — Ed. 


At  a  California  fair  recently,  several  Jt)ottles  of 
sti'ained  honey  were  put  on  exhibition,  when  a 
chap  put  a  bottle  of  castor  oil  with  the  rest.  The 
opinion  of  all  who  tried  it  was  that  the  bee  that 
laid  it  was  a  fraud. 
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lC^  We  consider  the  Bee-feeder,  invented  by  Mr. 
Hersbey,  of  Mountjoy,  (Pa.,)  and  described  by 
liim,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  as  the 
best  device  for  the  purpose  intended  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  notice.  The  Germans  use  an  ordi- 
nary feedinsj  trough,  with  float,  placed  within  the 
frame,  and  inserted  in  the  cluster  of  hues  ;  but  the 
substitution  for  it,  of  what  is  virtually  a  feeding 
(^ac,  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  improvement  and 
decided  advance. 


The  apparatus,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  Feb- 
ruary number,  for  safely  introducing  queens,  with- 
out seeking  for  and  removing  the  old  one  to  be 
superseded,  or  a  fertile  worker  to  be  supplanted,  is 
called  the  Queen's  Castle,  and  consists  of  a  plain 
case  adapted,  in  its  dimensions,  to  receive  a  full 
sized  frame,  such  as  the  bee-keeper  ordinarily  uses 
in  his  hives.  The  two  sides  of  this  case  are  formed 
of  wire  cloth,  and  the  ends  and  bottoms  are  pieces 
of  tin  two  inches  broad,  so  as  to  allow  a  space  half 
an  inch  wide  between  the  wire  cloth  and  each  side 
of  the  comb  or  frame,  which  is  to  be  suspended  in 
the  case.  The  case,  too,  should  be  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deeper  than  the  frame,  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
passage  for  the  bees  below  the  latter,  and  just  long 
enou:;h  to  permit  the  frame  to  be  inserted  in  it 
easily.  The  tin  end  pieces  should  also  project  about 
half  an  inch  at  top,  beyond  the  wire  cloth,  and  be 
there  bent  outward,  at  right  angles,  to  rest  on  the 
rebates  of  the  hive,  to  support  tlie  case  and  its  con- 
tents. An  inch  hole  should  be  punched  centrally 
through  the  tin  bottom,  and  provided  with  a  sliding 
cover  for  occasional  use. 

To  introduce  a  queen  in  a  colony,  a  frame  contain- 
ing ■worker  comb  with  some  sealed  honey  is  to  be 
selected,  the  queen  and  her  companions  placed 
thereon,  the  frame  suspended  in  the  case  or  queen 
castle,  and  the  top  opening  closed  with  a  strip  of 
thin  board,  secured  so  as  to  confine  the  queen  and 
bees.  The  case  so  arranged  is  then  suspended 
between  two  brood  combs  in  the  hive  destined  to 
receive  the  queen,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  two 
or  three  duys  undisturbed.  It  is  then  withdrawn, 
the  frame  and  comb,  with  the  queen  and  her  com- 
panions, lifted  out  and  at  once  replaced  in  the  hive ; 
all  the  frames  are  then  again  properly  adjusted  and 
the  hive  closed.  This  completes  the  operation,  and 
it  is  alleged,  that  queens  so  introduced  are  invariably 
accepted— the  old  queen  of  the  colony,  or  any  usurp- 
ing fertile  worker  present  being  meanwhile  dis- 
carded, deposed,  and  ejected. 

The  inventor  of  this  apparatus  and  process,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baist,  of  Ulfa,  iu  the  Dutchy  of  Hesse,  says, 
that  of  a  lot  of  twenty  queens  thus  introduced  at  one 


time,  all  were  accepted,  though  several  of  the  colo- 
nies contained  fertile  workers,  and  from  six  the  old 
queens  had  not  been  removed.  Nor  has  he  known  a 
single  failure  since  the  process  was  adopted,  now 
more  than  two  years  ago.  The  queens  usually  con- 
tinue laying  eggs  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
alarm  or  discourage  them. 

This  process  could  easily  be  tested  with  queens  of 
no  special  value,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
results  of  any  experiments  that  may  be  made. 


We  call  attention  to  the  important  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  in  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  bee  poison,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  He 
also  related  to  us,  lately,  an  instance  in  which  a 
visitor  to  his  apiary,  who  tasted  freely  of  the  just 
emptied  honey  (though  strongly  cautioned  against 
it),  and  before  he  reached  his  home  was  seized  with 
such  distressing  symptoms  that  his  life  was  for  some 
time  considered  in  danger.  Mr.  Langstroth  "never 
offers  the  "  Hruschkaed"  honey  for  sale  till  he  has, 
by  sufficient  heat,  expelled  all  the  bee  poison.  He 
uses  for  this  purpose  the  tin  receiver  in  the  rear  of 
the  Stewart  cooking  stove,  in  which  he  keeps,  on  the 
wire  racks,  two  large,deep  pans  with  proper  faucets. 
These  will  properly  heat  (and  when  needed  thicken) 
a  large  quantity  of  honey,  while  the  ordinary  cooking 
for  the  family  is  being  done.  At  other  times  the 
bottom  of  the  large  oven  and  the  top  of  the  stove  can 
be  covered  with  additional  pans.  The  perfect  control 
of  the  draft,  which  is  given  by  this  admirable  stove, 
(the  inventor  of  which  has  truly  been  a  benefactor.to 
his  race,)  enables  the  bee-keepers  to  heat  a  large 
quantity  of  honey  with  the  smallest  expense  of  wood 
or  coal. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  can  refer  to  what  is  said 
in  the  Journal .  for  February  and  March,  1870,  re- 
specting the  Clark  patent  on  the  triangular"  comb 
guide,  need  not  be  told  that  the  said  patent  has  no 
validity  whatever,  and  that  any  attempt  by  any  one  to 
sell  rights  vender  it,  or  to  collect  damages  for  infringe- 
ments on  it,  is  a  dear  fraud  on  the  pubUc.  To  those 
who  have  not  access  to  those  numbers  of  the  Journal , 
we  would  say,  that  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
show  that  Clark's  application  for  a  patent  was  not 
made  until  more  than  two  years  after  Mr.  Langstroth 
had  made,  used,  and  extensively  sold  said  guides  iu 
his  hive,  and  under  those  circumstances  no  valid 
patent  could  be  obtained. 


We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Jourual  a  series 
of  papers  relating  to  patented  (?)  methods  of  feeding 
hogs  ;  and  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  in- 
ventors and  others  a  clear  idea  of  the  formal  manner 
of  transacting  business  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  also 
to  enlighten  the  public  to  some  extent,  iu  regard 
to  the  worthlessness  of  many  patents  actually  issued 
by  the  office. 
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The  mere  issuance  of  a  patent  is  no  evidence  of 
practical  value,  nor  does  it  establish  the  fact  that  the 
owner  thereof  has  a  rii^ht  to  use  all  the  features  that 
are  described  and  illustrated  therein.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  all  the  valuable  features  in  a  patent  are 
fully  covered  by  previous  patents,  so  that  the  owner 
of  the  subsequent  patent  has  no  right  whatever  to  use 
the  invention  which  he  illustrates  without  license 
from  the  owners  of  the  patents  which  antedate  his. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  impress  these  facts  upon  the 
public  by  simple  statements,  and  consequently  cases 
are  constantlj'  occurring  where  innocent  parties  have 
purchased  patents  supposed  to  cover  valuable  ground, 
which  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 
To  undertake  to  expose,  by  sober  argument,  the  wily 
trickery  bj'  which  artful  schemers  contrive  to  swindle 
the  unsuspecting,  would  possibl}'  be  a  fruitless  and 
thankless  labor  ;  yet,  happily,  sometimes  by  fun  and 
broad  satire  a  truth  is  easily  and  firmly  impressed 
upon  the  mind.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  saved  from 
imposition  by  the  genial  humor  of  the  papers  to 
which  we  refer,  or  should  chance  to  agglomerate 
adipose  matter  by  excessive  laughter  in  the  perusal, 
the  object  for  which  they  were  prepared  by  their 
author,  will  be  fully  attained. 


Bee-keepers'  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  bee- 
keepers, held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  January  11th  and 
13th,  a  Bee-keepers' Association  for  the  southern  tier 
of  couuties  in  New  York  and  northern  tier  of  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  was  formed,  and  the  following  ofli- 
cers  were  elected  : 

President — I.  V.  Mapes,  Elmira. 

Secretary — Rowell  R.  Moss,  Elmira. 

Treasurer— Levi  Coke,  Elmira. 

Board  of  Managers — Clark  Rogers,  Alfred  Centre, 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  S.  Chase,  Whitesville, 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  H.  Hadsell , Breeseport,  N. 
Y. ;  G.  W.  Mead,  Kidgebury,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. ; 
L.  B.  Crandall,  Havana,  N.  Y. 

Another  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  April. 


THE  AET  AND  MYSTEKY 

Of  Patenting  New  and  Useful  Inventions, 

EXEMPLIFIED  AND  ILLUSTRATED 

By  H.  W.  Beadle, 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  (J. 

Patent  of  John  Jones. 

JOHN  JONES. 

Letters-Patent,  No.  16,  789,  391,  February  ZUt,  1858. 

Improved  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern  ■ 

Be  it  known  that  I,  John  Jones,  of  Jonestown,  in 
the  County  of  Jones,  and  State  of  Indiana,  have  in- 
vented a  new  and  improved  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs, 


and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and 
exact  description  of  the  same,  re  erence  being  had  to 
the  accompanving  drawings,  and  to  the  letters  of  ref- 
erence marlved  thereon. 

This  invention  consists  broadly  in  the  employment 
of  the  force  of  gravitation  in  combination  with  ahog's 
esophagus,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tarding the  movement  of  food  from  the  face  opening 
to  the  muscular  membranous  reservoir,  by  which 
means  all  nutritious  qualities  are  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted. 

Hogs,  lilce  other  mammals,  ordinarily  eat  too 
rapidly,  and  tiius  fail  to  derive  that,  benefltfrom  their 
food,  that  they  would  receive,  if  time  should  be  taken 
to  properly  masticate  and  digest  it. 

By  means  of  my  invention,  however,  all  oppor- 
tunity for  rapid  eatiuir  is  taken  away,  as  every  particle 
of  matter  taken  into  tlie  face  opening  must  be  swal- 
lowed in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravitation.  The 
method  of  carrying  my  invention  into  effect  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

The  relative  position  of  the  hog's  body  is  changed 
during  the  time  of  feeding  by  any  suitable  means.  I 
preferably  sink  the  trough  below  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hog  is  obliged  to 
depress  his  anterior  jjortion  before  he  can  partake  of 
his  food. 


Fig.  7- John  Jones,  Feb.  31,  ISoS. 

B  represents  a  hog  of  any  proper  construction,  the 
internal  organs  being  preferably  arranged  as  usual. 
A  represents  the  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  is  de- 
pressed beneath  the  level  of  the  floor  a  as  shown. 

The  operation  will  be  easily  understood,  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  drawinir. 

In  practice,  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  depressed,  or  the 
posterior  elevated.  The  result  is  similar  in  either 
case. 

I  do  not  limit  myself  to  anything  in  particular,  but 
desire  to  claim  everything  in  general. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is, 

1st.  The  force  of  j^ravitation  in  combination  with  a 
hog's  esophagus,  or  its  equivalent,  as  described. 

2d.  A  hog  in  combination  with  the  floor  of  the  pen, 
when  arranged  relatively  at  any  suitable  incline 
therefrom,  substantially  as  described. 

3d.  A  hog  anteriorly  depressed,  or  posteriorly 
elevated,  or  both,  or  its  equivalent,  substantially  as 
described. 

Inventor, 

JouN  Jones. 
Witnesses : 

Andrew  Aspur, 
Barnard  Bakely. 

APPLICATION  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 
petition. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  : 

The  petition  of  John  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  in  the 
county  of  Winnebago,  and  State  of  Illinois, 

Respectfully  repuesents,  Th.it  your  petitioner 
has  invented  a  new  and  improved  Metuod  of  Feed- 
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ING  Hogs,  which  he  verily  believes  has  not  been 
known  or  used  prior  to  tlie  invention  thereof  by  your 
petitioner.  He  therefore  prays  that  Letters  Patent  of 
the  United  States  may  be  granted  to  him  therefor, 
vesting  in  him  and  his  legal  representatives  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  same,  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions expressed  in  the  Act  of  Congress  in  that  case 
made  and  provided ;  he  having  paid  Fifteen  Dollars 
into  the  Treasury,  and  otherwise  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  said  Act.  And  he  hereby  authorizes 
Heugh  W.  Beadle,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  or  his  asso- 
ciate, to  act  as  his  attorney  in  presenting  the  applica- 
tion, and  in  making  all  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  may  be  required,  John  Smith. 

SPECIFICA.TION. 

To  all  whom  it  man  concern:  Be  it  known,  that  I, 
John  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  in  the  county  of  Winne- 
bago, and  State  of  Illinois,  have  invented  a  new  and 
improved  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs,  and  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  same,  reference  being  had  to  the  accom- 
panying drawings  and  to  the  letters  of  reference 
marked  thereon. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of 
feeding  swine  and  other  pachydermata,  and  consists 
mainly  in  so  suspending  the  animal  to  be  fed,  that 
the  sustenance  which  it  takes  is  compelled  to  ascend 
iu  an  upward  direction,  by  which  means  the  latter 


JOHN   smith's    method   OF   FEEDINa    PIGS. — Fig.  1. 

becomes  thoroughly  digested,  and  thus  imparts  all 
its  nutritious  qualities  to  the  animal,  as  will  be  fully 
described  hereinafter.     In  the  drawin!j:s — 

Fig.  1  represent  a  simple  arrangement  of  pulleys 
and  rope  attached  to  a  dwellinir,  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  swine  for  feeding  according  to  my  improved 


method — a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  pig  apartment 
being  broken  away,  in  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the 
suspended  animal. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  modification  of  the  above  ar- 
rangement. 

Fif/s.  3  and  4  represent  views  of  parts  detached. 

Fig.  5  represents  an  animal  fattened  iu  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Fig.  6  represents  one  fattened  by  ray  improved 
method  of  feeding. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  my  in- 
vention appertains  to  make  and  use  the  same,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  fully  my  improved  method, 
with  the  appliances  for  carrying  it  into  elfect. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  indigestion,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors,  is  almost  invariably  produced  by  a 
habit  of  bolting  the  food  while  eating,  witliont  masti- 
cating it.  It  is  believed  that  this  dreadful  disease  is 
not  confined  to  bipeds  alone,  but  that  quadrupeds, 
especially  those  of  the  pachydermata  order,  are  also 
more  or  less  ati'ected  in  this  way  from  a  similar  cause. 
Were  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  to  which 
the  animal  is  subjected  when  thus  afflicted  the  only 
result  produced,  the  want  of  a  remedy  would  never 
have  been  felt,  but  when  it  is  known  that  such  a  con- 
dition is  most  unfavorable,  if  not  absolutely  fatal,  to 
the  agglomeration  of  adipose  matter,  the  value  of  this 
invention  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

The  design  of  this  invention  then  is  to  cause  the 
food  taken  by  the  animal  to  pass  slowly  through  the 
intestines,  in  order  that  its  nutritious  qualities  may 
all  be  thoroughly  extracted  during  its  passage.  Swine 
usually  take  their  nourishment  with  their  fore  limbs 
placed  in  the  food  receptacle.  In  this  position  it  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  the  body  is  inclined  in  a 
downward  direction  from  front  to  rear,  and  the  nour- 
ishment taken  naturally  flows  rapidly,  by  the  force  of 
gravitation,  into  the  stomach,   without  giving  out 


nourishment  upon  the  way.  Further  the  fore  feet  of 
the  animal  become  immersed  in  the  food,  which  ad- 
heres thereto,  and  is  lost,  no  nutriment  being  ab- 
sorbed through  the  feet. 

In  fig.  1,  A  represents  a  pulley  securely  attached  to 
beam  A.  B  represents  a  rope  of  suitable  strength, 
which  passinir  over  fixed  ])ulley  A  and  through  loose 
pulley  a,  is  securely  attached  at  one  cud  to  the  hog's 
tail  c,  (which  latter  is  rigidly  secured  to  the  bodyC,) 
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and  at  the  other,  when  the  animal  is  suspended,  to 
the  cleat  d.  If  the  animal  is  of  the  curly-tailed  breed, 
it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to 
hook  into  a  curl  of  the  tail,  as 
is  shown  in  fi^.  4,  but  if  straight- 
tailed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  union  by  tieingr,  as 
shown  in  fiiis.  1  and  3.  D  rep- 
resents a  patent  trouffh.  In 
the  modified  arrangement,  as 
shown  in  fig  2.  E  represents  a 
standard  provided  with  the  arm 
Fig.  3.  E'.  F  represents  a  rope  pass- 
ing over  pulleys/,/,  to  windlass  H.  I  represents  a 
trough  of  ordinary  construction.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  fig.  1  the  animal  is  shown  in  combination 
with  a  patented  trough,  and  in  fig.  2  with  a  trough 
of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  result  in  either 
combination  is  equally  good.  It  should  be  here  stated, 
that  by  ray  improved  process  and  devices,  indigestion 
in  hogs  is  prevented  in  another  way.  This  disease 
arises  mainly  from  over-eating,  but  a  hog  suspended 
as  shown,  will  find,  as  the  weight  of  the  food  is  added 
to  his  own  weight  and  all  suspended  from  the  tail, 
that  his  position  will  become  somewhat  painful,  and 
he  will  be  disposed  to  cease  eating  before  he  has 
quite  surfeited  himself,  which  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  strict  hygienic  precepts.  Moreover,  it  is  more 
cleanly,  as  no  hog  can  "slobber"  in  this  position. 

The  beneficial  results  produced  by  this  improved 
method  are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6  ;  the  former  repre- 
sents an  animal  fattened  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  latter,  one  fattened  by  my  improved  method.  A 
great  diflerence  will  readily  be  observed,  I  generally 
prefer  to  use  liquid  nourishment  in  feeding  by  ray 
method,  but  solid  food  can  be  used  if  desired,  with- 
out departing  from  the  spirit  of  my  invention.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  any  one  provided  with  my  im- 
proved apparatus,  if  the  pulleys  and  their  attach- 
ments are  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  tail  does  not 
pull  out,  will  be  able  to  "  Raise  Hogs." 

I  am  aware  that  a  patent  was  granted  to  John 
Jones,  February  81,  18.58,  for  feeding  swine  in  an  in- 
clined position,  and  therefore  I  do  not  claim  broadly 
all  hogs,  2^er  se,  or  the  idea  of  feeding  hogs,  or  the 
process  of  mastication  and  digestion,  all  these  being 
old,  but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Let- 
ters Patent  is : 

1st.  A  pachyderm,  when  suspended  in  a  vertical 
position,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

2d*  The  pachyderm's  tail  c  in  combination  with  the 
rope  B,  whether  tied  or  hooked,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  pnrjiose  set  forth. 

5d.  The  pachyderm  C,  provided  with  the  tail  c  at- 


Fig,  5. 

tached  as  shown,  in  combination  with  rope  B,  pulleys 
A,  a,  beam  A'  and  cleat  d,  as  and  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed. 


4th.  The  pachyderm  C  in  combination  with  the 
trough  D,  as  shown  and  described. 

5th.  The  pachyderm  C  in  combination  with  the 
trough  I,  as  shown  and  described. 

6th.  I  claim  also,  as  the  product  of  my  improved 


Fig.  6. 
method,  the  pachyderm  X,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

This  Specification,  signed  and  witnessed  this  31st 
day  of  April,  1868.  Inventor, 

John  Smith. 
Witnesses : 

Andrew  Amington, 
Burton  Bakek. 

State  of  Illinois,      ) 
County  of  Winnebago,  )  ^^'  * 

On  the  31st  day  of  April,  1868,  before  the  sub- 
scriber, a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  said  County, 
personally  appeared  the  within  named  John  Smith, 
and  made  solemn  oath  that  he  verily  believes  himself 
to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  within  de- 
scribed Improved  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs,  and  that 
he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the  same  was  ever 
before  knoM-n  or  used,  and  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Henry  Howard, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

OFFICIAL  LETTER. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

June  31,  1868. 
John  Smith,  Esq., 

Care  of  H.  W.  Beadle  &  Co., 
Solicitors  of  Patents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Please  find  below,  a  communication  from  The  Ex- 
aminer in  the  matter  of  your  application  for  patent 
for  Feeding  Hogs,  filed  May  33d,  1868. 

Very  respectfully, 

Benj.  Brown, 

Commissioner , 

Examiner's  Room,  No.  2114. 

Your  application  has  been  examined,  and  the  first 
clause  of  the  claim  found  wanting  in  patentable  nov- 
elty. A  substantial  anticipation  is  shown  in  a  hog 
suspended  by  his  hind  feet  in  a  butcher's  stall,  for 
this  is  certainly  a  pachyderm  in  a  vertical  position. 

If  this  clause  is  erased,  the  other  clauses  may  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration. 

A.  Captious, 

Examiner. 

Amendment  in  the  Matter  of  John  Smith's  Ap- 
plication for  Patent. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  : 

Sir  : — In  the  matter  of  my  application  for  patent 
for  "  Improved  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs,"  filed  May 
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32d,  1868, 1  hereby  amend  by  erasing  the  first  claim 
in  the  specification  and  by  chaDgin.<>j  the  remaining 
numerals  accordingly.  This  amendment  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  OiRce 
letter  of  June  31st,  1868.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  original  first  claim  was  not  met  by  the  refer- 
ence. Although  "  a  hog  suspended  by  his  hind  feet 
in  a  butclier's  stall"  is  undoubtedly  a  pachyderm  in 
a  vertical  position,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is  not  sus- 
pended "as"'  (by  the  tail)  nor  "for  the  purpose" 
(feeding)  described.  It  therefore  cannot  be  deemed 
an  apjjropriate  reference  to  the  claim. 

In  order,  however,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
granting  the  patent,  the  claim  in  question  is  stricken 
out,  and  a  speedy  action  requested. 

Respectfully, 

John  Smith. 

By  Att'ys,  H.  W.  Beadle  &  Co. 

Patent  issued  July  33, 1868. 

PETITION. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents : 

The  petition  of  Jonathan  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Smith- 
burg,  in  the  county  of  Smith,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
resi)ectfully  represents  : 

That  your  petitioner  has  invented  a  new  and  im- 
proved "method  of  feeding  hogs,  which  he  vtnly  be- 
lieves has  not  been  known  or  used  prior  to  the  in- 
vention thereof  by  your  petitioner.  He  therefore 
prays  that  letters-pateut  of  the  United  States  may  be 
granted  to  him  therefor,  vesting  in  him,  and  his  legal 
representatives,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  same,  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  the  Act  of 
Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided  ;  he  having 
paid  fifteen  dollars  into  the  Treasury,  and  otherwise 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  said  Act.  And 
he  hereby  authorizes  Heugh  W.  Beadle,  of  H.  W. 
Beadle  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  or  his  associate, 
to  act  as  his  Attorney  in  presenting  the  application, 
and  in  making  all  such  alterations  and  amendmeuts 
as  may  be  required. 

JONATHAN  SMITH,  Jr. 

SPECIFICATION. 

To  all  wJiom  it  may  concerii  : 

Be  it  known,  that  I,  Jonathan  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Smith- 
burg,  in  the  county  of  Smith,  and  State  of  Ohio,  have 
invented  a  new  and  improved  method  of  feeding  hogs, 
and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and 
exact  description  of  the  same,  reference  being  had  to 
the  accompanying  drawings  and  to  the  letters  of 
reference  marked  thereon. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  fattening  of  swine  and 
other  pachydermata,  and  consists  mainly  in  the  em- 
ployment of  auxiliary  and  external  causes  for  influ- 
encing a  hogs  mind  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  it  to  partake  of  nourishment  after  its 
ordinary  and  natural  appetite  has  been  satisfied,  by 
which  means  the  vesicles  of  its  cellular  membrane 
are  caused  to  aggregate  fatty  particles  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  manner  of  carrying  my  invention  iuto  effect 
will  be  fully  described  hereinafter. 

In  the  drawing  is  shown  a  perspective  view  of  the 
pig  pen,  or  its  equivalent,  and  its  surroundings,  with 
various  forms  of  vertebrata  in  and  adjacent  thereto, 
the  quadrupedal  hogs,  however,  being  represented 
upon  the  interior  thereof. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  my 
invention  appertains,  to  use  the  same,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  fully  my  improved  method,  with  the 
appliances  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  fowls  and  other  bipedal  vertebrata 
are  induced  to  assume  an  adipose  state  most  rapidly. 


l)y  a  system  of  stuffing.  This  system  is  based  upon 
the  principles  that  a  vertebrate  will  not,  of  its  own 
accord,  consume  that  amount  of  food  necessary  to 
cause  it  to  assume  the  greatest  adiposity  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time,  and  consequently  independent,  and 
external  means  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  to 
obtain  the  desired  result. 

The  method  of  carrying  this  system  into  effect  is 
usually  as  follows: 

The  fowl  or  other  vertebrate  to  be  fattened,  instead 
of  being  permitted  to  partake  of  its  chosen  amount  of 
sustenance  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  compelled  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals  to  absorb  suitable  rolls 
of  prepared  food,  which  latter  are  thrust  into  the 
esophagus  while  the  mandibles  are  forcibly  separated, 
the  biped  being,  of  course,  securely  held  in  the  arms 
of  the  operator. 

The  results  of  this  system  are  so  very  marked  and 
beneficial,  that  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
use  it  in  fattening  other  members  of  the  vertebrata, 
but,  hitherto,  without  success. 

Especially  is  it  desirable  to  secure  such  marvellous 
results  in  quadrupedal  mammals  of  the  pachydermata. 
For  obvious  reasons,  however,  the  system  employed 
with  feathered  bipeds,  cannot  be  used  with  hogs  or 
their  equivalents,  without  some  modifications.  Aside 
from  the  uncleanly  habit  of  the  animal,  it  is  hardly 
practical  to  take  the  larger  sizes  in  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stuffing  them. 

By  means  of  my  invention,  however,  all  difficulty 
is  obviated.  Without  using  brute  force  to  compel  the 
unwilling  animal  to  partake  of  nourishment,  I  so  in- 
fluence its  mind  or  its  equivalent,  by  auxiliary  and 
external  causes,  as  to  induce  it  to  feed  long  after  its 
natural  and  ordinary  wants  are  fully  supplied. 

I  accomplish  this  result  preferably  by  means  of  an 
auxiliary  hog,  or  other  quadrupedal  mammal  or  its 
equivalent,  which  should  be  i>referably  constructed 
with  a  prominent  framework,  attenuated  body,  ex- 
tended limbs,  acute  proboscis,  and  active  insinuating 
disposition. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  about  as  follows  :  The 
main  or  primary  pachyderm,  or  hog,  to  be  fattened, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  flrst  supplied  in  any  suitable 
manner  with  proper  food,  an  abundance  of  which 
should  be  provided  in  a  suitable  receptacle.  Upon 
this  he  is  allowed  to  feed  without  molestation  ^mtll 
his  normal  craving  for  food  is  JuUy  and  completely 
satisfied,  at  which  time  an  auxiliary  or  secondary 
pachyderm  or  hog,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  apartment.  The  auxiliary  hog,  being 
properly  starved  beforehand,  at  once  rushes  with 
eager  haste  to  the  food  receptacle  and  proceeds  briskly 
to  devour  the  contents  of  the  same. 

The  sight  of  this  procedure,  however,  awakens  in 
the  mind  of  the  primary  pachyderm,  or  its  equivalent, 
those  feelings  of  hoggishness  so  common  among  bi- 
pedal mammals  of  the  genus  Homo,  and  he  at  once 
devotes  himself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  food,  in  order  that  he  may  prevent  his 
guest  from  devouring  the  same. 

When  the  primary  pachyderm  has  taken  all  that 
is  possible  under  these  pressing  circumstances,  the 
secondary  may  be  removed  and  again  confined  until 
the  next  meal. 

If  desirable,  however,  a  third  and  even  a  fourth 
auxiliary  (of  graduated  sizes)  may  be  employed  to 
renew  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  satiated  primary, 
after  he  has  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
secondary. 

In  the  drawings,  A  represents  the  primary  or  main 
hog  or  its  equivalent,  which  may  be  of  any  suitable 
breed  and  proper  construction,  it  being  provided,  of 
course,  with  the  usual  orgaus  of  mastication  and 
digestion. 

it  is  desirable  also,  that  the  hog  should  be  provided 
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•with  a  chivalrous  mind,  or  its  equivalent,  in  order 
that  it  may  quiclily  resent  the  insult  oflFered  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  auxiliiiry,  and  act  accordingly. 

If  desirable,  however,  the  caudal  appenda<^e  may 
be  entirely  omitted,  as  this  forms  no  part  of  my  in- 
VL-ntiou.  B  represents  the  secondary  or  auxiliary  hoir, 
who  should  be  earnest,  enur^'elic,  teuacious  and  im- 
pudent, with  liis  mind  devoted  solely  to  his  busi- 
ness. C  represents  the  feeding  trough.  D  represents 
the  pen,  pi'ovided  with  a  gate  d,  liaving  a  suitable 
manipulating  attachment  li  for  operating  the  same. 
F,  G  and  H  represent  individuals  of  various  nation- 
alities and  gender.  I,  J,  K,  p,  q,  r,s,  t,  sundry  and 
divers  tliiugs,  too  numerous  and  tedious  to  mention 
speciflcally,  wiiich  baveTieen  combined  and  arranged 
in  my  invention  without  regard  to  expense  or  taste. 

But  one  single  pen  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  though, 
if  desirable,  a  scries  of  pens  may  be  employed,  the 
same  auxiliary  being  successively  introduced  to  each. 

This  invention,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  based  upon 
correct  principles,  long  in  use  with  otlier  vertebrata, 
and  its  adaptation  to  this  peculiar  use  supplies  a  want 
long  felt  among  lovers  and  raisers  of  hogs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I 
claim  as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters-patent  is, 

1st.  The  method  described  of  influencing  a  hog's 
mind,  or  its  equivalent,  by  means  of  external  causes, 
substantially  as  described. 

2d.  A  pachyderm  or  hog,  having  its  mind,  or  its 
equivalent,  influenced  by  external  causes,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

3d.  A  primary  and  secondary  hog,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, combined  substantially  as  described. 

4th.  The  combination  of  the  main  pachyderm  and 
its  auxiliary,  with  a  feeding  trough,  substantially  as 
described. 

5tb.  An  ascending  or  descending  series  of  gradua- 
ted pachydermata,  combined  with  each  otlier,  and 
with  a  feeding  trough,  or  its  equivalent,  substantially 
as  described. 

6th.  A  pachyderm  having  the  vesicles  of  its  cellular 
membrane  made  adipose,  l)y  a  system  of  feeding  in 
two  or  more  distinct  periods  of  time,  substantially  as 
described. 

7th.  The  specific  device  described,  or  its  equivalent, 
consisting  of  the  hogs  A,  B,  pen  D,  willi  teeding 
trough  C  in  southwest  corner  thereof,  or  thereabouts, 
gate  d,  manipulated  by  bipedal  mammal  E  of  the 
colored  persuasion,  or  its  equivalent,  and  individuals 
F,  G,  H,  of  various  nationalities  and  gender,  on 
north  and  east  sides,  in  combination  with  tlie  house 
I,  barn  J,  wheel-barrow  K,  and  general  view  p,  q,  r, 
s,  t,  in  the  distance,  either  with  or  without  the  sum  x, 
the  parts  being  arranged  relatively,  as  described  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

This  specification,  signed  and  witnessed  this  39th 
day  of  October,  1870. 

Inventor, 

JONATHAN  SMITH,  Jb. 
Witnesses, 

Henry  Hanover, 
John  Bismark. 


OATH. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Smith,  ss.  : 

On  this  39th  day  of  October,  1870,  before  the  sub- 
scriber, a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  County, 
personally  appeared  the  within  named  Jonallian 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  made  solemn  oath  that  he  verily  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  of 
the  within  described  Improved  Method  of  Feeding 
Hogs,  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the 


same  was  ever  before  known  or  used  ;  and  that  he  is 
a  citizen  of  tiie  United  States 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  JONES. 

Justice  oflhe  Peace. 

OFFICIAL  LETTER? 

U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
December  37,  1S70. 
Jonathan  Smith,  Jr., 

Care  H.  W.  Beadle  &  Co., 
SoHcitorfs  of  Patents, 
Washington,  B.  0. 

Please  find  below  a  copy  of  communication  from 
the  Examiner,  in  the  matter  of  your  application  for  a 
patent  for  Improved  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs,  filed 
Nov.  33d,  187J. 

Very  respectfully, 

Benjamin  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

Examiner^s  Room,  No.  3114. 

This  application  has  been  examined,  and  found 
wanting  in  patentable  novelty. 

Applicant  himself  admits  that  the  principle  of  his 
invention  is  old,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  new  to  fatten 
animals  by  stutfin-  them,  but  claims  that  his  modifica- 
tion for  a  special  purjiose  is  novel  and  patentable. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  case  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  modification  itself  is  old.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
common  practice  for  dogs  to  eat  what  they  do  not 
need,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  others  from  de- 
vouring the  same. 

If  a  special  reference  is  desired,  applicant  is  referred 
to  the  original  dog  in  the  manger,  who  displayed  pre- 
cisely the  hoggish  qualities  sought  to  be  patented  by 
applicant.  The  minds  of  both  hog  and  dog  are  actua- 
ted by  similar  external  causes. 

Attention  of  applicant  is  also  referred  to  patents  of 
John  Jones,  February  31st,  1858,  and  John  Smith, 
July  33,  1868. 

The  application  is  rejected. 

A.  Captious, 
Examiner. 

amendment  and  argument. 
To  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

In  the  matter  of  my  application  for  patent  for 
improvement  in  Feeding  Hogs,  filed  Nov.  32,  1870,  I 
hereby  amend  by  erasing  after  the  word  "hog"  in  the 
3d  clause  of  the  claim,  the  words  "  or  their  equiva- 
lents." 

It  is  respectfully  represented  that  by  this  erasure 
applicant's  claim  is  strictly  United  to  hogs,  and  that 
consequently  the  examiner's,  reference  to  dogs  is  not 
now  pertinent.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  office  will 
commit  itself  to  the  opinion  that  hogs  and  dogs  are 
equivalents  of  each  other;  but  if  such  should  be  the 
view  of  tlie  ofliice,  it  is  respectfully  informed,  that  if 
opportunity  is  atforded  to  applicant,  he  will  endeavor 
to  convince  the  Hon.  Examiner,  that  a  result  can  be 
produced  by  means  of  his  big  dog,  Grabim,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  any  hog  in  the 
country. 

It  is  further  respectfully  represented  that  the  refer- 
ences were  not  pertinent  to  the  case,  as  originally  pre- 
pared. The  dog  in  the  manger  might  have  reposed 
upon  the  dried  grass  until  this  remote  period  of  time, 
without  adding  a  single  panicle  of  adipose  matter  to 
the  vesicles  of  his  cellular  membrane,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, his  continued  stay  would  have  insured  the 
attenuation  of  his  frame,  the  gradual  wasting  away 
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of  all  his  fibres,  and  the  destruction  of  his  cellular 
tissue. 

The  other  dogs  referred  to  may  have  accidentally 
employed  tlie  principles  of  my  invention,  but  such 
accidental  employment  of  the  principle  is  no  answer 
to  ray  application. 

The  office  is  respectfully  referred  to  commissioner's 
decision,  1870,  page  7,  which  reads  as  follows  :  "In- 
vention within  the  meaning  of  the  patent  law,  is  the 
conception  of  some  new  and  useful  thing,  and  the 
embodiment  of  that  conception  in  practical  form.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  definition  must 
include  an  intelligent  conception.'''' 

In  the  liirht  of  this  decision  the  office  must  hold,  in 
order  to  make  the  reference  pertinent,  that  the  dogs  to 
which  it  alludes  intelligently  conceived  that  they  were 
aggregating  fatty  particles  when  they  devoured  the 
food  referred  to.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  office  will 
commit  itself  to  this  absurdity.  A  crude  exercise  of 
the  principles  which  I  employ  should  be  no  bar  to 
the  granting  of  a  patent  for  the  elaborate  and  finislied 
invention  reduced  to  practical  form,  especially  in  view 
of  the  immense  benefits  to  flow  from  it,  when  it  is  fully 
introduced  to  the  public.  A  re-examination  is  re- 
quested. 

Jonathan  Smith,  Jk., 
by  H.  W.  Beadle  &  Co., 

Attorney. 

Department  of  t^e  Intekioh, 
U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  Jan.  'd'ZA,  1871. 

Sir  :— Your  application  for  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  Method  of  FeediULC  Hogs  has  been  examined 
and  allowed.  The  patent  will  be  engrossed  for  issue 
on  the  receipt  of  twenty  dollars,  the  balance  of  the 
fee  payable  thereon,  if  received  within  six  months. 
KespectfuUy,  &c., 

Benjamin  Buown, 
Conmiissioner. 
Jonathan  Smith,  Jr., 

Care  H.  W.  Beaole  &  Co., 
'[Vasldngton,  D.  L. 


INVENTOR'S  LETTER  TO  ATTORNEY. 
Sharpersburg,  Grab  Co.,  Minn. 

Februry  37th,  1871. 
A.  N.  Onest, 

Solicitor  of  Pate^its. 

Dear  Sir  : — Having  seen  the  issuance  of  a  patent 
to  Jonathan  Smith,  Jr.,  for  Improved  Metliod  of 
Feeding  Hogs,  I  write  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  following  method  which  is  deemed  an  improve- 
ment on  his. 

In  the  practical  working  of  his  invention,  the  fol- 
lowing objections  would  undoubtedly  arise. 

If  a  strange  hog  of  the  aggravating  disi)osition 
alluded  to  in  the  patent,  should  be  let  into  the  pen, 
immediately  after  the  primary  had  taken  his  full  meal, 
the  intense  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  engendered 
thereby  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  would  undoul)tedly 
cause  his  blood  to  stagnate  in  its  passage  from  the 
capillaries  to  the  heart,  and  perhaps  injure  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries,  or  even  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
themselves.  In  any  event,  such  a  serious  disturbance 
upon  a  full  stomach,  would  necessarily  make  any 
ordinary  hog  bilious.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
while  the  hog  might  be  readily  influenced  to  over-eat, 
no  beneficial  results  would  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  disiurbed  state  of  the  hog's  mind. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  introduce  into  the  pen,  at 
the  proper  period,  instead  of  an  aggravating  hog,  a 
well  known  hog  of  mild  and  gentle  disposition  and 


decent  behavior.  By  this  means  the  mind  of  the 
primary  would  be  kept  in  a  placid  state,  and  be 
encouraged  to  over-eat  by  a  generous  spirit  of  emula- 
tion. 

Will  you  please  examine  this  and  give  me  your 
viewe. 

Yours,  &e., 

Dakius  Dodger. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  the  patents  of  John  Jones  and  John 
Smith. 

These  patents  are  based  upon  the  principle  that  over- 
eating is  injurious  to  the  agglomeration  of  adipose 
matter.  As  it  still  seems  to  be  an  open  question 
whether  over-eating  is  injurious  or  not,  I  would  like 
to  secure  a  patent  for  my  improvement  referred  to, 
with  a  claim  something  like  the  following: 

I  claim  a  disturbing  influence  in  combination  with 
a  hog's  mind,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining it  from  over-feeding,  if  over  feeding  is  in- 
jurious, or  an  encouraging  influence  to  induce  it  to 
over-eat,  if  over-eating  is  desirable,  or  its  equivalent, 
substantially  as  described.  Any  proper  disturbing 
influence  may  be  employed. 

If  desired,  a  Hibernian,  Dutch  or  Yankee  mammal, 
with  a  stick  or  staff,  may  be  used,  or  if  preferred,  the 
pig  may  be  interrupted  by  the  explosive  noise  of  a 
caninal  quadruped. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  proper  encouraging  in- 
fluences may  be  employed. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Yours,  Szc, 

Darius  Dodgei^. 

ATTORNEY'S  REPLY. 

DARifs  Dodger,  Esq., 

Dear  Sik  : — Your  favor  of  the  37th  ult.  has  been 
received. 

I  have  carefully  examined  your  alleged  improve- 
ment, and  am  unable  to  discover  any  patentable 
novelty  in  it.  The  auxiliary  hog  in  J.  Smith's  patent 
would,  in  time,  of  course,  become  well  known  to  the 
jirimary  hog.  The  broad  claim  you  sutrgest  is  fully 
met  by  the  patents  you  speak  of. 

J.  Smith  employs  a  restraining  influence,  and  J. 
Smith,  Jr.,  an  encouraging  influence. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  a  claim  of  limited  character 
might  be  obtained,  but  it  would  j'ossess  no  real  value. 

When  a  patent  of  real  merit  is  granted,  a  host  of 
imitators  usually  spring  up,  who  endeavor  by  some 
means  to  secure  a  patent,  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public. 

The  same  amount  of  ingenuity  that  is  exercised  to 
secure  these  worthless  combinations,  if  employed  in 
a  new  field,  would  secure  valuable  results  for  the  in- 
ventor and  the  public. 

I  advise  you  to  employ  your  talents  in  some  other 
direction  than  that  proposed  by  you,  and  not  waste 
your  money  in  attempting  to  secure  a  worthless  pat- 
ent. 

Yours,  Ac, 

A.  N.  OSEST, 
Solicitor  oj  Patents. 

INVENTOR'S  SECOND  LETTER.— No.  9. 

A.  Shysteuing, 

Solicitor  for  PatentK, 
Dear  Sir  : — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
A.  N.  Onest,  Solicitor  of  Patents  in  your  city,  and 
also  copy  of  his  reply. 

I  believe  that  a  patent  should  be  allowed  for  my 
improvement,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your 
opinion. 

Yours,  &c., 

D.  Dodges. 
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ATTORNEY'S  REPLY. 
D.  Dodger. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  lias  been  received.  I  have 
carefully  examined  your  matter,  and  am  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  possesses  sufficient  patentable 
novelty  to  entitle  you  to  a  patent.  I  sugsrest  tbat 
perhaps  a  slight  modification  of  your  idea  will  much 
increase  your  chances  for  success.  I  observe  that  J. 
Smith,  Jr.,  states,  in  his  patent,  that  the  hog's  tail 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  his  in- 
vention. I  suggest  that  you  make  your  hog's  tail  a 
distinguishing  feature,  and  provide  certain  means  for 
twisting  it,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  hog 
from  over-eating.  With  this  modification,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  I  can  secure  a  combination  of  the  hog's  tail, 
or  its  equivalent,  either  attached  to  or  detached  from 
the  hog  proper,  with  a  restraining  or  twisting  influ- 
ence, orits  equivalent,  substantially  as  described.  Send 
me  fifty  dollars,  and  I  will  proceed  with  your  case  at 
once. 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  Shystering, 

Solicitor  of  Patents . 

P.  S. — I  have  sj^ecial  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  can  get  a  patent  in  a7iy  case  with  quick 
despatch,  if  persons  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  it. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"Wax  Extractor. 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  got  the  melex- 
tractor,  and  we  have  by  its  aid  succeeded  in 
doubling  and  even  trebling  our  yield  of  honey. 
And  now,  again,  our  brethren  acioss  the  ocean 
have  sent  us  an  apparatus  that  is  of  great  value 
to  the  bee-keeper.  It  is  what  I  venture  to  name 
the  wax  extractor, — an  apparatus  devised  by 
Prof.  Gerster,  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  wax  from  the  combs. 
While  all  bee-keepers  agree,  that  all  nice,  not  too 
old  comb  should  be  saved,  it  will  also  be  con- 
ceded that  in  an  apiary  of  some  size  and  age,  an 
amount  of  comb  will  continually  accumulate 
that  is  only  good  for  rendering  into  wax.  A  bee- 
keeper whose  main  object  in  keeping  bees  is 
protit,  will  therefore  need  an  apparatus  for  ren- 
dering this  wax,  whenever  he  gets  a  supply  of 
combs  no  longer  serviceable  in  the  hives  ;  and  it 
becomes  of  great  importance  that  the  wax  should 
be  extracted  before  the  moths  get  hold  of  it, 
store  it  with  eggs,  and  a  horde  of  troublesome 
and  destructive  millers  are  breed  for  future  an- 
noyance. An  apparatus  should  be  had,  too,  by 
which  all  the  wax  that  can  possibly  be  got  out 
of  veryjold  combs  can  be  secured,  of  a  quality 
that  will  command  the  highest  market  price. 
Such  an  apparatus  we  get  in  the  one  exhibited 
at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  by  my  friend,  A. 
Gray,  and  which  was  handed  over  to  me  to  be 
tested.  My  wife,  who  has  usually  to  do  a  large 
share  of  the  work  connected  with  the  straining 
of  wax,  and  often  complained,  in  former  days, 
of  having  her  kitchen  floor,  stove,  kettles,  and 
pans  bedaubed  with  wax,  is  delighted  with  this 
new  invention.  She  can  now  with  ease  strain 
all  the  wax,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  person, 
and  without  being  hindered  thereby  in  her  other 
work.     In  cold  weather,  she  says,  she  will  not 


need  an  extra  stick  of  wood ;  but  the  greatest 
point  of  superiority  is  the  utter  impossibility 
of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  boiling  over, — a 
feature  alone  important  enough  to  assiu-e  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  rendering  wax.  How 
often,  in  former  days,  from  momentary  inatten- 
tion, did  we  find  the  boiling  liquid  flowing  over 
the  stove  and  down  to  the  floor, — a  misadventure 
to  which  we  are  not  here  exposed. 

The  wax  extracted  by  this  apparatus  is  of  the 
brightest  yellow  color  I  have  ever  seen,  even 
when  it  is  extracted  from  very  old  dark  combs. 
It  is  free  from  all  resinous  matter,  and  will 
doubtless  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 
I  am  satisfied,  too,  that  the  refuse  is  as  clear  of 
wax  as  we  ever  get  it  by  any  other  process,  if 
tried  till  it  stops  running.  There  is  but  one 
drawback  connected  with  it.  The  women  say 
they  do  not  get  through  with  the  extracting  as 
speedily  as  when  we  used  the  cider-press,  by 
means  of  which  three  men  could  rendci- 100  lbs. 
per  day.  When  very  old  combs  are  to  be  ren- 
dered, not  over  20  lbs.  can  be  extracted  in  one 
day.  But  as  the  time  when  bees  were  brim- 
stoned  and  all  their  combs  rendered  into  wax,  is 
now  nearly  over,  and  the  chances  for  getting 
large  quantities  of  wax  are  thus  gone  or  going 
by,  I  cheerfully  recommend  the  wax  extractor 
exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  by  Mr. 
Gray,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  the  melextractor. 

A.  GlIIMM. 

Jefferson,  Wis. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

About  Hives. 


We  want  a  hive  which  can  be  com]}letely 
closed  and  fastened,  so  that  it  may  be  set  in  a 
wagon,  or  sent  ofi"  by  Express,  safely,  whenever 
it  is  deemed  desirable.  It  should  not  take  over 
five- minutes  to  fasten  it  securely,  leaving  suffi- 
cient ventilation.  It  should  be  of  such  shape 
that  it  will  pack  to  good  advantage,  for  conveni- 
ence of  winter  storage  and  transportation.  Tlie 
frames  should  remain  firm.  In  hives  where  the 
frames  are  not  fixed,  they  will  swing  easily  after 
being  used  in  the  machine. 

I  specify  these  needs,  because  it  is  so  often 
necessary  to  move  bees,  and  with  many  kinds  of 
hives  ])acking  is  inconvenient,  taking  up  much 
time,  and  also  because  the  subject  of  moving  bees 
from  one  location  to  another,  to  gather  different 
crops  of  honey,  is  attracting  attention.  This 
branch  of  the  business  would  undoubtedly  be 
carried  on  quite  extensively,  if  they  were  as  easily 
moved  as  so  many  boxes  of  beans.  I  have  never 
yet  practiced  this,  but  want  to  get  mj^  hives  in 
such  shape  that  I  can  do  it,  as  I  believe  in  it .  Will 
not  those  who  have  done  so,  give  us  some  ideas 
on  the  subject  ? 

J.  L.  Hubbard. 

Bricksburg,  N.  J. 


The  larvfe  of  the  bee  moth  prefer  the  brood 
combs,  as  they  cannot  live  on  pure  wax  only. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Italian  Bee. 

When  the  American  Bee  Journal  make,s  its 
monthly  visit  to  me  I  rejoice,  for  I  always  read 
it  with  as  much  interest  as  our  German  apistical 
periodicals.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  excellent  a  paper, 
that  the  American  bee-keepers  may  well  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  being  furnished  with 
it,  carefully  edited  as  it  is,  and  su.stained  by  a 
large  number  of  experienced  and  intelligent  con- 
tributors. Among  these  latter,  the  names  of 
a  Gallup,  a  Novice,  a  Grimm,  an  Alley  and  a 
Nesbit,  with  many  others,  have  been  made  quite 
as  familiar  to  me,  by  their  interesting  communi- 
cations, as  those  of  our  German  writers  on 
similar  topics.  Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  them  personally,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  me,  were  I  permitted 
to  visit  America,  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  surprise  some  of  these  coryphisi  of 
American  bee-keepers  some  fine  day  in  their 
apiaries.  Nor  would  it  be  less  gratifying  to  me, 
could  I  occasionally  receive  a  visit  from  some  of 
them,  here  in  Brunswick.  But  since  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  likely  to  occur,  I 
will,  for  the  present,  employ  another  mode  of 
communicating  with  my  transathuitic  friends- 
selecting  as  the  subject  of  my  remarks  a  theme, 
the  discussion  of  which  appears  to  be,  at  this 
time,  a  prominent  topic  among  American  apia- 
rians—the Italian  Bee.  I  shall  submit  my 
views  of  it  freely,  candidly ;  and  unreservedly, 
anticipating  a  possible  rejoinder  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Among  the  several  varieties  of  the  honey  bee 
yet  known  to  me,  I  regard  the  Italian  as  the 
best.  I  value  these  bees  highly,  because  of  their 
industry,  their  productiveness,  their  marked 
gentleness,  and  their  gallantry  in  defence  of  their 
stores,  as  well  as  because  of  their  color.  I  see 
from  the  Bee  Journal,  that  the  larger  number  of 
American  bee-keepers  coincide  with  me  in  these 
views  ;  but  much  less  unanimity  of  opinion  is 
likely  to  be  found  as  regards  the  answer  which 
the  experience  of  years  constrains  me  to  give  to 
the  inquiry— "What  is  the  chief  characteristic 
mark  of  the  genuine  Italians  ?"  or,  "  when  may 
we  pronounce  Italians  pw re .S"' 

I  should  think  that  the  reply  to  this  inquiry 


must,  without  doubt,  be  this  :  — "  Italian  bees  are 
pure,  when  they  bear  distinctly  and  fixedly  the 
marks  which  we  find  distinguishing  tliose  bees 
in  the  sections  of  Italy,  and  Italian'Switzerland, 
in  which  they  have  been  found  existing  for  cen- 
turies past,  unaided  by  special  arts  of  cultivation, 
and  as  they  exist  there  at  the  present  day.  To 
this  class  of  districts  belong  upper  Italy,  and  Bel- 
linzona,  in  the  Canton  of  Tessiu,  and  Roveredo, 
in  the  Canton  of  Grisons,  in  Switzerland.  Now, 
what  are  the  marks  which  we  find  distinguishing- 
the  Italian  bees  there '?  They  invariably  show 
three  yellow  bands,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less  distinctly  impressed.  The  color  of  these  bands 
(of  which  two  are  broad  and  one  is  narrow,) 
varies  somewhat,  according  to  locality.  In  Upper 
Italy,  the  color  of  the  bands  is  somewhat  light, 
while  in  Tessin  and  the  Grisons  it  approaches 
more  that  of  the  chestnut.  The  drones  are 
yellow  on  the  under  side  of  tlie  body,  and  have 
two  narrow  dark  yellow— not  to  say  clay-colored 
—bands  on  the  upper.  The  queens  differ  some- 
what as  regards  coloring.  Some  are  yellow  to 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  "abdomen  ;  while  others 
have  bands  less  yellow  or  brownish,  and  from 
the  third  abdominal  segment  onward,  their  color 
passes  gradually  into  a  darker  shade.  Many  of 
these  queens  produce  princesses  all  uniformly 
alike,  of  yellow  or  brownish  color,  whereas  the 
daughters  of  others,  are  more  or  less  blacki.sh  or 
dark,  not  resembling  their  mother.  But  all  the 
queens  derived  from  the  districts  named,  without 
exception,  produce  workers  having  yellow  or 
brownish  (orange-colored)  bands.  Siicli  is  the 
archetype  of  the  Italian  bee.  All  deviations 
therefrom  are  no  longer  pure,  whether  passino- 
in  one  direction  or  another. 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  maintain  in 
Germany,  that  there  was  in  this  bee,  even  as 
obtained  from  Italy  and  Italian  Switzerland,  a 
slight  da.sh  of  black  blood.  But  I  cannot  con- 
cede that  this  is  so  ;  for  if  the  introduction  of 
black  blood  in  the  districts  named  were  of  a 
character  to  make  itself  perceptible,  as  has  been 
alleged,  then,  in  consequence  of  its  perpetual 
influx,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  black  bees 
are  largely  in  the  majority  on  earth,  the  yellov.^ 
color  would  long  since  have  been  obliterated, 
as  daily  experience  shows,  when  Italians  are 
bred  among  black  bees.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  thorough  seclusion  from  intermixture  with 
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black  bees,  the  supposed  fragmental  dash  of 
black  blood  would,  in  regular  breeding,  have 
long  since  been  expelled,  and  the  true  or  genuine 
type  of  the  race  restored,  precisely  as  Italian 
bees,  n  natural  breeding  among  black  bees,  after 
several  generations,  resume  their  proper  native 
type.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
the  proper  genuine  Italian  bee — neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  taking  place.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
other  animals  living  and  breeding  in  a  ptate  of 
nature,  so  with  the  bees  in  Italy  and  Italian 
Switzerland,  an  archetypal  race  has  been  gradu- 
ally formed,  and  this  more  especially  in  the  por- 
tions precisely  of  those  countries  which,  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  snow-capped  mountains,  give  them 
so  isolated  a  location,  that  even  an  occasional  or 
accidental  introduction  of  fresh  blood  is  impos- 
sible, without  human  intervention.  But  such  in- 
tervention has  certainly  not  there  taken  place, 
because  the  inhabitants  have  never  yet  practised 
improved  or  rational  bee-culture,  and  only  re- 
cently a  few  emigrants  have  settled  there,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  outer  world 
with  genuine  Italian  qiieens. 

Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  by  cai'eful 
selection  of  queens  for  breeding  stock,  Italian 
queens  have  )jeen  produced,  which,  as  regards 
their  color,  and  that  of  their  progeny,  are  con- 
siderably lighter,  and,  I  concede,  handsomer 
also,  than  the  original  stock.  But  these  lighter 
and  handsomer  bees  are  the  product  of  artificial, 
or  rather  scientific  breeding,  and  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  amid  wliich  they  came  into  ex- 
istence. Thus,  too,  it  is  stated  that  the  young 
queens  now  bred  in  America,  from  inported 
stock,  are  lighter  colored  than  their  mothers.  But 
I  can  by  no  means  admit  that  those  bees  are  still 
genuine  Italians,  because  they  lack  the  genuine 
characteristic  mai'ks  of  real  Italians.  Theyai-e, 
if  we  so  please,  improved  Italians,  or  they  may  per- 
haps, be  more  accurately  named  American  Ital- 
IA^s.  Dzierzon  also  has,  by  careful  selection  of 
queens  for  breeding  stock,  secured  a  variety 
in  his  apiaries,  which  are  prettier  or  brighter 
than  those  procured  from  Italy  or  Switzerland. 
But  that  Dzierzon's  Italians  exclusively,  or  those 
brighter  American  Italians  alone,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  genuine,  is  certainly  not  the  fact ;  and 
Mr.  Quinby  is  undoubtedly  correct  when  he 
says,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
200 — "  Dzierzon's  full-blooded  bees  have  three 
bands  exclusive  of  the  narrow  strip.  But  in 
Italy,  where  these  very  bees  were  obtained,  they 
have  but  two  ;  and  now,  after  he  has  succeeded 
in  breeding,  through  several  generations,  a 
lighter  color  than  the  original,  should  he  adver- 
tise that  four  bands  were  the  only  test  of  purity, 
and  considered  so  'by  the  best  apiarians,'  and 
the  pure  are  in  his  hands  and  you  must  come  to 
him  for  them,  it  would  be  as  consistent  as  very 
many  of  our  folks  are.  When  we  find  who  the 
'best  apiarians'  are,  we  will  inquire  of  them  if 
it  is  possible  for  any  of  those  of  our  imported 
queens,  that  come  from  a  district  where  no  black 
bees  are  known,  to  be  pure,  although  they  show 
less  than  four  bands?"     Thoroughly  correct. 

But  how  is  it  now  in  regard  to  the  economic 
value  of  these  brighter — I  will  say  four-banded 
— bees,  which,  strictly  speaking,  have  as  yet  only 


an  ideal  existence,  for  in  fact  Dzierzon's  hand- 
somest bees  have  only  three  yellow  bands  ?  This 
is  undoubtedly  another,  yet  most  important 
question,  for  the  bee-keeper  whose  object  is  to 
obtain  honey  and  wax  in  remunerating  quanti- 
ties, and  who  cares  not  to  make  money  by 
trafficiug  in  handsome  queens.  The  eager  de- 
sire to  possess  these  so-called  four-banded  bees, 
exposes  us  to  some  disadvantages,  in.separable 
from  these  finely  marked  specimens.  These 
external  pretty  marks,  are  not  only  regarded  as 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  greatest  purity,  but  as 
evidence  of  the  highest  economic  value.  Yet 
such  is,  in  many  instances,  by  no  means  the 
case  ;  nay,  according  to  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  many  other  German  bee-keepers,  it  mostly 
happens,  that  these  handsome  light  bees,  have 
much  less  economic  value  than  is  attributed  to 
them.  It  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the 
brighter  and  finer  the  color,  the  higher  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  bees.  No  wonder  then  if, 
in  consequence  of  this  view,  the  demand  for  the 
brightest  colored  bees  became  very  general,  for 
with  the  bright  color,  every  other  desirable 
quality  was,  a  priori,  thought  to  be  secured.  No 
wonder  then,  if,  for  that  reason  breeders  prefer 
breeding  for  color,  in  order  to  secure  marketable 
products  and  ready  sale.  These  queens,  bred 
exclusively  for  color,  i^ossess,  in  this,  the  utmost 
yet  attainable  degree  of  external  beautj',  really 
not  seldom  their  chief  defect.  They  ai'e  consti- 
tutionally more  delicate,  their  queens  are  less 
prolific  than  they  should  be,  and  the  colonies 
consequently  do  not  winter  well — that  is,  they 
reach  the  spring  in  a  feeble  state,  after  a  large 
consumption  of  stores.  But  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  attentive  breeder  discovers  in  his 
apiary  a  colony  with  a  bright  queen  and  splendid 
workers,  or  he  purchases  such  a  queen  for  a 
round  sum.  Her  pretty  colony  is  his  sole  induce- 
ment for  breeding  from  this  queen,  hardly  con- 
cerning himself  about  aught  besides.  But  this 
is  not  the  proper  course.  Color  alone  should  not 
decide,  when  arranging  for  queen  breeding, 
regard  should  be  had  also  to  the  prolificness  of 
the  queen  from  which  we  design  to  breed,  and 
to  the  industry  of  the  workers  she  produces,  as 
well  as  their  peaceableness,  readiness  to  resist 
attempts  at  robbing,  and  their  cautiousness  in 
leaving  their  hive  in  bad  weather.  Many  Ger- 
man breeders  now  are  careful  to  breed  in  this 
direction,  and  their  efforts  have  not  been  unsuc- 
cessful, inasnnich  as  they  have  a  type  of  bees 
already  in  their  apiaries,  possessing  much  greater 
economic  value  in  all  the  points  just  indicated. 
Hence,  it  is  manifestly  a  great  error,  in  which 
many  breeders  are  still  involved,  to  breed  solely 
with  reference  to  color. 

Of  course,  it  is  altogether  a  different  matter, 
when,  from  a  large  number  of  colonies,  a  selec- 
tion is  made  from  among  the  best  marked  bees 
and  queens,  and  those  best  in  all  respects  are 
taken  to  breed  from.  In  this,  no  one  has  been 
more  eminently  successful  than  Dzierzon.  Long 
experience,  and  his  peculiar  genius  as  an  apiarian, 
have  enabled  him  to  produce  in  his  apiary  the 
most  beautiful  workers,  combining  at  the  same 
time  all  the  other  desirable  qualities.  Very  distin- 
guished sj)ecimens  of  these  still  so-callecl  Italian 
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queens,  are  of  course  liberally  paid  for  by  enter- 
prizing  breeders ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
Dzierzon  to  receive  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for 
such,  though  he  does  not  usually  charge  more 
than  six  dollars  for  queens  not  brighter  in  color 
than  those  obtained  from  Italy  and  Italian 
Switzerland. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  though  I  am 
engaged  in  bee-culture  chietiy  for  my  own  grati- 
fication, and  mainly  in  its  scientific  aspects,  it 
ever  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  of  service  in  any 
manner  to  bee-keepers,  with  the  consciousness 
that  I  have  contributed  aught  to  the  advance- 
ment of  bee-culture. 

C.    F.  H.  GRAVENnOKST. 

Braunschweig,  Germany,  Feb.  2,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Italian  Bees. 


Mr.  Editor  :— In  No.  1,  page  17,  of  Vol.  YI. 
of  the  Journal,  Mr.  A.  Barnard  commences  an 
article  headed  "Italian  Bees,  Questions,"  &c., 
as  follows:  "Is  the  allowed  superiority  of  the 
Italian  bees  a  natural  quality,  or  only  the  result 
of  circumstances?  People  have  thought  that 
changing  the  locality  of  bees  once  in  a  few 
years,  was  productive  of  good.  One  case  I  will 
mention.  One  very  poor  year,  a  man  who  had 
a  dozen  or  more  of  swarms,  gave  one  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  married.  Others  had  let 
here  and  there  a  swarm,  all  of  which  were 
moved  ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  all  those  moved 
swarmed,  while  those  not  moved  did  nothing. 
The  bees  thus  swarming  showed  no  superiority 
in  the  spring,  over  those  not  moved.  If  Italian 
queens  are  imported,  or  raised  here  and  sold, 
the  mother  of  the  new  queen  has  changed  her 
location  ;  and  that,  I  judge,  to  be  equal  to 
changing  the  swarm." 

I  will  not  copy  the  whole  of  the  article,  al- 
though it  almost  seems  necessarj^  to  do  so,  to 
have  the  readei's  of  the  Journal  understand  my 
reply.  I  wish  they  would  hunt  i^p  that  arti- 
cle and  read  it  again.  To  the  first  question  I 
answer  thus — the  allowed  superiority  of  the 
Italian  bees  is  a  natural  quality,  and  this  is  my 
reason  for  answering  so  :  For  the  last  four  years 
I  have  bought  up  all  the  black  colonies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  home  apiary,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  them  out  of  the  way,  and  brought 
them  home.  Treated  exactly  like  the  Italians, 
they  have  nevertheless  in  every  instance  fallen 
greatly  behind  in  productiveness.  A  year  ago 
last  fall,  I  bnught  from  a  neighbor  living  1^ 
miles  off,  the  only  two  black  colonies  out  of  six, 
that  had  stores  enough  to  winter,  brought  them 
home,  and  wintered  them  with  my  Italians  in 
my  cellar.  One  of  those  colonies  died  during 
the  winter ;  the  other  came  out  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  seemed  to  get  along  as  well  as  the 
Italians  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  swarmed 
on  the  7th  of  June,  being  the  third  swarm  from 
over  two  hundred  old  stocks.  The  swarm  not 
being  large,  was  hived  into  a  hive  full  of  comb, 
with  three  or  four  pounds  of  honey.  I  jjut 
boxes  on  top  of  it  when  basswood  came   into 


blossom,  and  expected  to  get  some  box  honey. 
But  not  only  did  I  get  none,  it  did  not  even. 
collect  and  store  honey  enough  to  winter  on. 
To  keep  it  over  for  experiment,  I  supplied  it 
with  twelve  pounds  of  honey  in  comb.  And 
the  old  stock,  when  I  examined  it  in  the  fall, 
had  not  over  five  pounds  of  honey  for  winter 
stores  ;  and  to  save  it  for  the  same  purpose,  I 
gave  it  twenty  pounds  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

Another  case,  to  illustrate.  In  the  spring  of 
1869,  I  removed  one  stock  of  black  bees  to  my 
southern  apiary,  where  I  had  wintered  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  stocks  of  Italians  and  hybrids. 
That  season  was  a  very  jjoor  one,  so  that  black 
bees  around  here  gave  no  swarms  or  surplus 
honey.  My  116  Italians  and  hybrids  gave  about 
seventy  swarms,  and  gathered  honey  enough  to 
winter  178  colonies.  The  black  colony  gave  no 
swarm,  although  I  furnished  it  with  some  honey 
during  the  month  of  June  ;  and  in  the  fall  I  had 
to  take  it  up,  as  it  had  no  stores  at  all. 

Again,  in  August  last  summer,  I  took  the 
honey  of  seventy  colonies,  some  of  them  young 
swarms,  and  removed  them  eleven  miles,  near  a 
twenty-acre  buckwheat  field.  All  of  those  colo- 
nies gathered  winter  stores  enough,  and'some  of 
them  stored  some  honey  in  boxes.  But  the 
black  bees — seven  colonies  only — of  a  neighbor 
living  within  half  a  mile  of  the  same  buckwheat 
field,  did  not  more  than  half  fill  their  hives. 

The  case  Mr.  Barnard  refers  to,  in  which  the 
stocks  that  were  removed  oft"  swarmed,  while 
those  remaining  at  home  did  not  swarm,  is  no 
proof  that  changing  the  location  was  having  an 
influence  on  the  bees.  It  is  only  another  strik- 
ing proof  how  very  difterent  the  pasturage  for 
bees  may  be,  from  difference  of  soil  and  weather. 
In  1869,  Kev.  Mr.  Manwell,  of  Whitewater,  who 
keeps  his  bees  only  six  miles  from  my  southern 
apiary,  had  what  seemed  to  me  an  extraordinary 
yield  of  surplus  honey,  while  my  bees  barely 
sustained  themselves.  Last  season,  I  am  told, 
Mr.  Manwell's  bees  did  almost  nothing,  while  I 
had  a  very  lai-ge  yield  of  honey  from  mine. 

As  far  as  mixing  and  crossing  the  breed  is 
concerned,  I  will  state  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  the  running  out  of  an 
apiary.  It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  hybrid 
bees  are  the  most  productive  ones  ;  and  I  agree 
in  this  statement,  if  the  measure  is  taken  in  a 
good  or  an  extra-good  season,  and  the  bees  are 
left  to  themselves,  without  occasionally  empty- 
ing the  combs  of  the  pure  Italians.  A  very  dif- 
ferent result,  however,  will  be  found  in  a  poor 
season.  Then  the  pure  Italians  will  have  a 
larger  amount  of  winter  stores  in  the  fiiU  than 
the  hybrids,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  do 
not  indulge  so  much  iu  breeding  late  in  the 
season  as  the  hybrids  do.  But  we  shall  not  hear 
so  much  of  the  superiority  of  the  hybrids  over  the 
pure  Italians,  when  bee-keepers  shall  have  dis- 
covered the  prevalent  erroneous  notion  that  the 
nicer  and  brighter  the  Italian  bees  and  queen  bees 
are,  the  purer  and  more  i^roductive  they  must 
be.  In  common  with  ]\Ir.  31.  3Iiller,  I  have  no 
fancy  for  in  and  in  bred  bees.  I  want  bees  for 
business,  three-striped,  shade  of  color  of  no 
account.  I  want  none  of  those  gentle  bees,  that 
do  not  sting.     I  want  such  as  will  defend  them 
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selves,  and  make  their  disturbers  feel  their 
stings.  Such  are  the  ones  I  breed,  and  such 
will  be  the  ones  1  send,  when  any  are  ordered 
from  my  apiary. 

I  was  induced  to  write  this  as  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Barnard's  second  article  in  the  Journal,  No. 
9,  Vol.  YI.,,  page  209,  as  he  draws  a  difterent 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  his  former  article 
remained  unanswered.  A.  Gkimm. 

Jejjerson,  Wis.,  starch,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

JlTovice. 


Dear  Bee  Jouknal  : — Are  all  of  your  readers 
rejoicing  in  an  early  and  extremely  favorable 
spring  for  our  pets'?  Thus  far  we  are. 

Mr.  Langstroth  writes  us  on  the  Gth  of  April, 
that  he  has  both  drones  and  young  queens  ;  and 
we  found,  on  the  10th,  a  young  queen  laying,  at 
which  you  may  imagine  we  rejoiced  some,  as 
she  was  hatched  on  the  10th  of  March,  to  re- 
I^lace  a  queen  that  died  in  J^'ebruary.  So  that 
stock  is  all  right  after  all. 

Wc  had  besides  one  hive  queen  raising  entirely, 
and  two  drone  laying  queens,  which  we  shall 
bring  out  ail  right,  by  making  some  of  our  pro- 
litic  Italian  queens  donate  a  few  eggs  occasion- 
ally, until  their  own  young  queens  lay,  which 
daily  we  expect  them  to  do.  As  we  said  in 
March,  we  have  lost  no  stock  in  wintering  ;  but 
we  have  lost  one  since,  in  this  way. 

They  were  in  the  Diamond  hive  that  Dr. 
Conklm  sent  us.  (By  the  way  that  Diamond 
liive  seems  destined  to  be  unfortunate,  although 
we  cannot  say  that  any  fault  is  attached  to  the 
hive,  except  that  it  is  unlike  all  the  rest,  so  that  we 
cannot  exchange  frames,  &c. )  Well  they  had 
plenty  of  honey  in  February,  when  removed  from 
winter  quarters,  but  no  lirood,  and  yet  a  good 
looking  queen  that  would  not  lay,  although  we 
tried  all  our  art  to  induce  her  majesty  to  com- 
mence that  duty  so  necessary  and  desirable,  both 
to  her  bees  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  We  fed  them 
profusely,  and  at  length,  when  all  else  failed,  we 
cvt  oat  some  brood,  (something  we  always  hate 
to  do,  as  it  reminds  us  so  mucli  of  the  old  box 
hives,)  and  put  it  into  a  diamond  frame.  But 
we  were  too  late  about  it,  the  bees  had  got  o.d 
and  cared  so  little  for  the  rising  generation,  that 
the  brood  was  not  nursed.  The  bees  finally 
dwindled  away  and  got  "few  and  far  between," 
and  her  ladyship  herself  got  lost.  But  as  she 
wouldn't  lay,  loe  wouldn't  mourn  her  loss ;  and 
so  we  have  only  sixty-three  colonies  instead  of 
sixty-four. 

rWe  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  this  fact — to 
have  colonies  come  out  strong  in  the  spring,  they 
must  be  induced  to  raise  plenty  of  brood  late  in 
*  the  previous  fall.  Several  colonies  that  we  re- 
moved old  queens  from,  because  they  were  too 
near  lilack,  and  made  them  raise  queens  late  in 
the  fall,  were  preventerl  from  raising  as  much 
brood  as  the  others,  and  we  have  remarked  that 
their  old  bees  are  gone  very  quick  this  spring. 
We  supposed  that  there  would  be  less  loss  in 


keeping  them  queenless  a  short  time  then,  than 
at  any  other  season  ;  but  cannot  think  so  now. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  been  feeding  all  our 
bees  this  spring,  using  sweetened  water  to  stimu- 
late breeding.  They  have  plenty  of  honey,  but 
we  noticed  so  many  of  them  eagerly  bringing 
water,  that  it  struck  us  we  could  furnish  it 
cheaper,  especially  in  bad  weather.  We  com- 
menced April  1st,  and  as  sixty-three  feeders  to 
take  care  of  after  we  were  done  with  them, 
looked  like  too  much  of  a  bother,  we  decided  to 
pour  the  feed  directly  on  the  cluster ;  then  they 
would  be  sure  to  get  it  in  any  weather,  and  it 
was  soon  done  and  all  done  with.  After  raising 
the  honey  boards  several  mornings  and  replacing 
them,  we  found  that  some  strong  stocks  of 
hybrids  began  to  object.  So  we  made  some  t 
little  quilts,  just  to  cover  the  top  of  the  frames,  \ 
and  left  off  the  honey  board  entirely.  These 
worked  so  much  to  our  satisfaction,  that  we 
have  now  discarded  every  honey  board,  and  we 
really  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  want  any 
more.  The  quilts  are  made  thus  :  Get  heavy 
sheeting,  forty  inches  wide  ;  tear  off"  strips  six- 
teen inches,  bring  the  two  ends  together  and 
get  some  "feminine"  (not  one  of  the  woman's 
rights  kind)'  to  baste  the  sides,  turn  it  inside 
out,  and  you  have  a  bag  fifteen  by  twenty 
inches,  just  right  to  cover  the  top  of  a  Lang- 
stroth hive.  Put  in  a  sheet  of  wadding  folded  ? 
so  as  to  make  four  thicknesses  ;  sow  up  the  J 
mouth,  and  take  a  few  stitches  to  keep  the  wad-  " 
ding  in  place,  and  it  is  done. 

This  is  wai'mer  than  any  honey  board,  can  be  ^* 
shut  down  as  quick  as  you  like  when  in  a 
hurry,  without  any  fear  of  mashing  bees  ;  and  , 
when  covered  up  they  are  as  mum,  as  a  lot  of 
chickens  under  the  "maternal  Biddy."  They 
will  gum  it  down  just  enough,  so  that  yciu  need 
not  raise  it  only  lar  enough  to  pour  the  feed  on 
the  cluster  ;  and  this  can  be  done  without  any 
snapping  and  jar,  and  so  quietly  that  even  our 
hybrids  do  not  have  time  to  stand  on  their 
heads  and  get  into  a  passion.  We  almost  for- 
got to  add  that  it  also  stops  the  circulation  of 
air  above  the  frames,  a  la  Quinby's  tins  and 
King's  closed  top  frames,  without  half  the 
trouble  of  either. 

By  the  way,  if  any  of  our  readers  take  the 
Beekeepers'  Journal  and  have  noticed  an  article 
from  ISovice  that  looks  somewhat  inconsistent — 
with  his  writings  here,  let  them  remember  that 
Novice  did  not  write  the  article  as  it  is  there,  but 
that  Mr.  King  changed  it  to  suit  Ms  paper  and 
7dm,  after  he  had  been  expressly  foi'bidden  to  do  so 
if  he  published  it. 

The  expense  of  glass  jars,  labor,  &c.,  is  so 
great  that  we  have  partly  decided  to  put  our 
honey  this  season  in  new  white  oak  barrels,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Should  it  be  preferred  in  \ 
jars,  it  can  be  put  in  them  at  any  time  ;  and  :n  •- 
case  it  should  be  required  in  bulk,  we  shall  not 
be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  pouring 
it  out  of  the  jars,  as  we  have  had  to  do  twice 
already. 

We  would  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  "  Sue 
W.,"  for  the  high  opinion  she  has  of  our  skill. 
A  lady  who  assists  us  in  our  apiary,  thinks  we 
have  very  many  things  to  learn  to  do  well  yet ; 
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and  we  think  it  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that 
niiich  is  due  to  her  for  the  tlioroughness  witli 
wliich  we  have  gone  through  with  many  tilings 
we  have  undertalcen  ;  as  also  for  the  neatness 
and  orderly  appearance  of  our  apiary  and  imple- 
ments. She  certainly  has  had  very  ranch  to  do 
■with  it.  Of  covirse  she  does  not  know  what  we 
are  writing,  or  we  feai",  Mr.  Editor,  this  would 
never  reach  you.  We  mention  it  to  show  that 
ladies  have  a  particular  adaptation  for  mannging 
an  apiary,  wlien  they  care  for  bees,  and  we 
should  very  much  like  to  meet  them  oftener  in 
the  Journal.*  We  feel  sure,  if  they  would 
■write,  it  would  be  found  that  their  articles  many 
times  contained  more  value  than  those  of  our 
sex.  We  are  so  ready  to  tell  all  we  know,  and 
sometimes  some  things  we  don't  know. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  bee  keepers,  most 
especially  to  all  lady  bee  keepers,  (how  we  would 
visit  their  apiaries  !;  we  remain,  as  ever. 

NOTICK. 

p.  S.— Our  reply  to  "Nut  for  Novice,"  &c., 
page  291,  w^ould  be  that  many  hybrid  queens 
produce  such  bees,  nearly  always  some  three 
banded,  but  not  often  7io  banded. 

*  VVe,  likewise. — Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Touraal  ] 

Bee  Huuting. 


Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  are  about  as  much  interested  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bee  hunting  as  some  of  us  at  least  are  in 
the  many  controversies  in  relation  to  hive^  ;  but 
that  some  of  them  are  interested  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  letters  recently  received,  asking 
for  a  more  minute  description  of  the  course 
pursued  in  hunting  bees.  To  these  inquiries 
allow  me  to  reply  through  the  .Tournal. 

First  let  me  premise  by  saying  that  I  came  to 
Michigan  in  lS3o,  Avhen  this  county  (Jackson) 
■was  new,  wild,  and  almost  entirely  uninhabited, 
except  by  Indians.  It  was  four  miles  to  our 
nearest  neighbors.  Bears,  deer,  wolves,  turkeys, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  game  were  numerous, 
while  bee  trees,  rich  in  stores,  were  abundant. 
As  I  had  a  natural  "liking"  for  bees,  and  an 
older  brother  who  hunted  them,  I  soon  learned 
something  of  the  '^  modus  operandi  "  of  bee  hunt- 
ing. My  first  bee  tree  was  found  in  the  fall  of 
183!),  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  since  w^iich 
time  there  have  been  but  few  years  in  which  I 
have  not  hunted  them  some,  and  even  now  after 
a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  since  the  commencement 
of  my  bee  limiting,  I  love  to  take  my  "traps," 
and  for  the  present  bid  adieu  to  care  and  anxiety, 
go  into  the  woods,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  in  this 
to  me  enjoyable  pastime — not  for  pecuniary  gain, 
but  for  amusement,  pleasure,  diversion,  and  re- 
laxation from  labor.  And  I  always  fee'  that  this 
day  has  been  profitably  spent,  whether  honey  is 
found  or  otherwise. 

A  few  words  more  in  relation  to  my  bee  hunt- 
ing, and  we  will  proceed  to  business,  or  pleasure 
rather.  I  think  it  was  in  April,  184.3,  that  I 
found  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  body  of  a  tamarack 


tree.  The  hollow  was  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  feet  long,  with  four  pieces  of 
comb  extendingthe  whole  length.  The  entrance 
was  two  feet  from  the  lower  end.  I  cut  the  tree 
down,  cut  the  log  off  above  and  below  the  combs, 
drew  it  home  with  an  ox  team  and  sled,  and  set 
it  up  in  the  yard  in  a  perpendicular  position 
against  a  tree.  With  this  I  commenced  bee 
keeping  and  bee  studying.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  since  had  bees  winter  better  out  of  doors 
than  they  did  in  the  tamarack  log.  If  I  was 
selling  tall  or  deep  hives,  I  could  make  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of-hives  of  the  tallest 
kind.  The  next  fall  the  tree  supporting  the  log 
wa.s  cut  down,  and  the  bee  log  was  laid  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  each  end  resting  on  a 
bench.  The  bees  came  through  the  winter  in 
excellent  condition,  (juite  as  well  as  they  did  the 
previous  winter  when  the  log  was  upright.  If  I 
■was  selling  shallow  hives,  I  could  make  use  of 
this  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  hives  of  that 
style.  Either  way,  gentlemen,  how  will  you 
have  it  ? 

But  we  hunted  at  all  seasons,  when  the 
weather  is  favorable.  A  great  many  bees  are 
found  in  the  winter.  The  hunter  gets  his 
"lines"  the  summer  or  fall  previous,  either 
by  getting  bees  at  woi'k  on  honey,  or  watching 
them  as  they  leave  some  pool  of  water,  only 
"lining"  them  from  a  field  of  buckwheat  or  from 
other  liowers.  He  then  marks  the  lines,  so  that 
on  any  warm  sunny  day  in  ■winter,  ■\vhen  bees 
are  flying  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  white 
blanket, "he  can  follow  a  line  to  the  tree,  which 
he  finds  by  the  bees  and  their  excrements  on  the 
snow  under  and  around  it.  The  course  pursued 
in  hunting  them  in  the  spring,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  flowers,  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
fall  after  the  fiowers  have  failed. 

When  we  attempt  to  give  the  novice  a  lesson 
in  bee  keeping,  we  prefer  to  go  with  him  into 
the  yard,  open  one  of  our  hives,  and,  with  the 
book  before  us,  illustrate  the  lesson,  and  perhaps 
we  could  best  give  the  uninitiated  reader  a  lesson 
in  bee  hunting,  by  taking  him  with  us  on  a  regu- 
lar bee  hunt.  The  afternoon  is  i^leasant  and 
warm,  and  there  is  no  wind,  it  could  not  be  bet- 
ter for  our  business.  Yonder  is  a  large  tract  of 
timber,  in  which  there  is  one  bee  tree,  and  only 
one.  We  want  to  find  it.  We  know  nothing 
about  what  part  of  the  woods  it  is  in.  How  shall 
we  find  it  out'?  If  we  should  ao  there  and  com- 
mence on  one  side  to  go  over  the  ground,  care- 
fully looking  in  every  tree  as  we  went,  we  should 
eventually  iind  it.  We  might  find  it  to-day,  or 
it  miglit^be  a  long  job  requiring  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  for  its  accomplishment.  ISTow  by  making 
use  of  one  or  two  facts  in  relation  to  bees,  with 
which  we  are  perfectly  familiar,  we  can  accom- 
plish the  same  result  in  much  less  time  and  with 
much  less  labor. 

We  know  tiiat  bees  are  great  seekers  after 
honey,  and  that  they  will  appropriate  it  to  their 
own  use  whenever  they  find  it.  And  we  also 
know  that  a  loaded  bee  will  fly  on  nearly  a 
straight  line  for  home.  Now  if  we  can  get  those 
bees  at  work  on  honey,  and  watch  them  as  they 
go  home  with  it,  we  can  ascertain  what  part  of 
the  woods  the  tree  is  in.     Hence  we  will  take 
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some  honey  with  us.  The  tree  may  be  in  a  hard 
l^lace  to  find,  Ave  may  be  a  long  time  about  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  may  have  bees  at  work 
by  the  hundred,  perhaps  by  the  thousand.  They 
will  carry  our  honey  away  rapidly,  and  therefore 
we  must  take  plenty  of  it  with  us— five  or  six 
pounds  at  least.  If  they  carry  it  all  away  we 
shall  get  it  again  when  we  cut  the  tree.  If  we 
take  this  honey  into  the  woods  and  leave  it  for 
the  bees  to  find,  they  may  find  it  to-day,  or  they 
may  not  find  it  before  to-morrow,  or  even  the 
next  day.  We  cannot  hunt  to-mcrrow;  we 
must  hunt  to-day.  How  shall  we  fetch  the  bees 
to  it  ?  Drumming  on  a  liollow  log  will  sometimes 
attract  bees.  Anise  oil  is  often  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  we  prefer  the  smoke  from 
burning  honey  comb,  and  we  will  use  it ;  but  to 
do  so  we  must  have  fire. 

We  can  build  a  fire  in  the  woods,  but  we  may 
want  it  in  several  places.  It  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  build  them,  and  it  is  now  some- 
time after  noon.  We  must  find  that  tree  to-day, 
and  cannot  fool  away  time  in  building  fires.  In- 
stead of  that  we  will  take  this  old  ash  pail,  put 
a  shovel  full  of  ashes  in  the  bottom,  then  one  of 
live  coals,  and  cover  these  with  warm  ashes.  It 
would  last  us  half  a  day,  perhaps  all  day,  and  we 
want  it  to  last  till  the  tree  is  lound,  and  wish  to 
have  it  just  where  and  right  where  we  want  to 
use  it,  without  loss  of  time. 

We  are  now  armed  and  equij^ped  for  the  hunt. 
We  go  to  the  woods,  and  for  the  first  stand  select 
an  opening  where  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our 
"lining"  bees  as  they  leave  it.  To  burn  for 
smoke  we  choose  a  piece  of  comb  moist  with 
honey  and  containing  some  "bee  bread.  It  will 
last  longer  and  make  a  better  smoke  than  dry 
comb.  For  convenience  in  Hiving  we  will  put 
the  honey  on  this  bush,  up  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  We  must  now  await  for  bees,  and 
while  we  are  waiting  we  will  sit  down  on  this 
log  and  talk  bee.  We  are  hunting  bees  to-day, 
our  minds  are  on  our  business,  and  we  can't  talk 
on  any  other  subject. 

Bees  can  talk  as  well  as  we  can.  They  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  one  which  although  we 
may  not  always  understand  it,  is  to  them  perfectly 
intelligible.  For  example,  watch  a  swarm  when 
it  issues,  catch  and  confine  the  queen.  The  bees 
commence  a  search  for  her,  at  first  near  the  hive, 
afterwards  further  from  it,  and  before  the  search 
is  given  up  they  will  be  scattered  over  the  yard, 
perhaps  over  a  space  of  twenty  rods  or  more 
square.  Now  release  the  queen,  and  let  her  fly 
among  them,  and  the  scene  changes  at  once. 
The  noise  made  by  the  flying  bees  is  different. 
By  it  the  intelligence  is  quickly  communicated 
from  one  bee  to  another  that  the  queen  is  found, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  of  this  scattered 
swarm  is  collected  in  a  dense  flying  mass  around 
her.  Was  there  no  talking  there  ?  Take  another 
illustration,  where  the  talking  is  on  a  different 
subject.  Let  a  loaded  bee  enter  a  hive,  and  it 
will  tell. 

But,  hark  !  there's  a  bee !  It  has  found  the 
honey  and  is  filling  its  honey-sac.  Now  that 
bee  will  not  be  satisfied  with  going  home  with 
one  load,  but  will  return  for  more,  and  in  order 
to  know  where  to  return  to  when  it  leaves,  and 


it  is  now  leaving  the  stand,  it  will  mark  the 
location  by  surrounding  objects,  precisely  the 
same  as  it  did  when  it  first  left  the  tree,  but  in 
so  doing  it  has  described  so  many  circles,  and 
gone  so  high  in  the  air  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
it,  and  have  fiiiled  in  getting  a  line.  We  must 
wait  for  its  return.  When  that  bee  enters  the 
tree  it  will  tell  othei's  there  that  there  is  honey 
to  be  found,  and  they  will  come  out  in  search  of 
it.  Not  only  so,  but  when  it  leaves  it,  it  will 
tell  with  its  wings  in  what  direction  it  is  found. 
You  may  l)lindfold  an  old  experienced  apiarian, 
Mr.  Langstroth,  for  example,  take  him  into  a 
yard  where  bees  are  robbing,  and  he  knows  it  at 
once  by  the  "note"  of  the  robbing  bees.  The 
note  is  very  different,  on  a  much  higher  key  than 
that  of  bees  at  ordinary  labor.  The  note  of  this 
bee  is  precisely  the  same.  Other  bees  follow  it, 
and  if  the  tree  is  not  too  far  off  some  of  them  will 
follow  it  to  the  stand.  There  it  comes  again, 
and  two  more  with  it.  It  has  been  gone  only  a 
short  time  ;  long  enough,  we  think,  to  go  about 
half  a  mile  and  return. 

How  long  will  it  take  a  bee  to  fly  half  a  mile? 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  your  question.  I 
have  watched  thousands  of  them,  but  have  never 
timed  it.  When  I  am  waiting  for  a  bee  to  re- 
turn, I  am  anxious,  and  want  to  be  at  work. 
The  time  then  seems  much  longer  than  it  really 
is,  and  if  I  .should  hazard  a  guess  it  might  be  far 
from  correct.  The  time  will  vary  too  with  the 
weather.  A  bee  will  go  a  mile  and  return  sooner 
on  a  warm  day  than  on  a  cool  one,  and  sooner 
on  a  still  day  than  on  a  windy  one — all  of  which 
must  be  taken  in  account  in  guessing  at  distance. 
Our  bee  is  going  again  and  we  must  watch  it. 
The  location  was  marked  the  first  time  it  left, 
this  time  it  describes  only  a  few  circles  before  it 
leaves  for  home.  There  it  goes,  straight  north, 
and  we  have  the  line. 
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We  now  know  in  what  direction  the  bee  tree  is 
Our  next  business  is  to  ascertain  its  exact  loca" 
tion.  We  will  leave  some  honey  here  for  these 
bees  to  work  at  to  keep  them  telling  other  bees 
at  home  that  there  is  honey  to  be  found  until  we 
have  them  at  work  in  a  new  pla  ce.  We  will  now 
take  our  "traps"  and  follow  the  line  nearly  half 
a  mile  to  stand  No.  2,  where  we  proceed  the 
same  as  at  the  first  stand,  and  from  which  we 
soon  have  a  line  in  tlie  same  direction  north. 
Hundreds  of  bees  are  here  now  at  work,  and 
more  cominsj.  The  tree  cannot  be  far  off.  We 
might  possibly  find  it  to-day  by  following  the 
line,  and  looking  in  the  trees  as  we  went.  But 
■we  do  not  know  exactly  how  far  it  is  from  us, 
and  should  i^robably  look  in  a  good  many  trees 
where  there  are  no  bees.  Each  would  take  up 
some  time,  and  we  have  no  time  to  spare.  We 
can  save  time  by  lining  them  at  a  right  angle,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  first  one,  showing  us  just 
where  to  look  for  the  tree.  If  you  will  follow 
this  line,  I  will  follow  the  one  from  stand  No.  3, 
and  we  will  meet  at  the  angle. 

We  have  now  been  in  the  woods  nearly  two 
hours  hunting  bees,  without  having  once  looked 
in  a  tree  for  them.  What  have  we  been  doing 
all  this  time?  What  have  we  accomplished? 
Let  us  see.  When  we  commenced  we  knew 
there  was  a  bee  tree  somewhere  in  this  tract  of 
timber.  We  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  as  to 
its  situation,  but  by  getting  bees  at  work  in 
different  places,  and  lining  them  from  different 
points,  we  have  not  only  ascertained  what  part 
of  the  woods  the  tree  is  in.  but  we  have  narrowed 
down  and  contracted  its  location  to  a  compass  so 
small  that  we  have  only  a  few  trees  to  look  in  to 
find  it.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  tree  here,  near 
where  the  two  lines  meet,  that  looks  likely  to 
have  bees  in,  and  that  is  this  large  oak  by  the 
side  of  which  we  are  standing,  and  here  they  are. 
Our  bee  tree  is  found. 

During  the  summer  months  bees  are  collecting 
honey  from  flowers,  and  except  in  a  season  of 
scarcity,  or  when  it  has  been  fed  to  them,  they 
will  not  notice  it  elsewhere,  neither  will  they 
come  for  smoke.  At  such  season  some  other 
course  must  be  taken  to  get  them  at  work  on  it. 
I  generally  find  some  place  where  there  are 
jjlenty  of  flowers  in  which  bees  are  at  work,  and 
sprinkle  thin  diluted  honey  on  all  the  tiowers  on 
a  "patch"  a  rod  square  or  larger,  and  place  some 
honey  in  the  comb  near  it.  In  two  or  three 
hours  I  will  have  bees  at  work  in  large  numbers, 
the  whole  colony  becomes  aroused,  going  out  in 
search  of  honey,  and  if  I  now  leave  it  anywhere, 
on  or  near  the  line,  they  will  soon  find  it. 

J.    H.    TOWNLEY. 

Parma,  Mich. 


[For  the  American  Beo  Journal.] 


About  Purity  of  Drones. 


In  an  article  headed  "A  Visit  to  Dzierzon*," 
written  by  Dr.  Preuss,  in  the  German  Bienen- 
zeitung,  Vol.  27,  page  G.  I  find  the  following 
interesting  statement :— "Of  such  perfectly  pure, 
i.  e.  without  a  single  exception,  golden-ringed 
worker  bees,  as  I  raised  from  a  queen  received 


from  Dzierzon,  I  saw  only  a  moderate  number ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  Dzierzon  ships  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  queens  reared  by  him. 
The  price,  too,  in  view  of  the  great  labor  in- 
volved and  the  large  sacrifice  of  honey  required, 
is  a  very  moderate  one."  On  page  7,  Dr.  Preuss 
further  says: — "We  came  to  speak  also  about 
the  origin  of  the  drones,  and  I  stated  that  the 
following  fact  had  led  me  to  very  earnest  reflec- 
tion ;  a  queen  already  referred  to  by  me,  procur- 
red  from  Carlsmarkt  [Dzierzon]  produced 
besides  the  workers,  the  very  prettiest  drones — 
having  without  exception  golden  rings.  She 
died  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  Her  daugh- 
ter, as  she  was  undoubtedly  pure,  ought  to  have 
produced  drones  equally  beautiful,  whether 
fertilized  by  an  Italian  or  a  common  drone. 
Yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  drones 
were  black,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  fi'om 
the  German.  The  workers  were  hybrids." 
There  is,  I  continued,  "  no  doubt  that  an  unim- 
pregnated  queen  lays  drone  eggs.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  drones  that  have  a  fertil- 
ized queen  for  their  mother,  are  not  also  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  father.  I  am  aware  of 
all  that  Von  Berlepsch  says  on  this  point,  who 
has  likewise  noticed  the  fact  stated  by  me,  that 
pure  Italian  queens  frequently  produce  black 
drones,  and  exjilains  it  on  the  ground,  that 
there  is  still  remaining  in  them  a  fractional 
portion  of  black  blood.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
miscroscopic  investigation  made  by  Siebold  and 
Leuckart,  according  to  which  spermatozoa  are 
found  only  in  the  worker  egg,  and  not  in  the 
drone  egfx-  But  such  investigations  are  too  sub- 
tle, stand  too  isolated,  and  require  research." 
Dzierzon  li.stened  patiently,  though  I  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  general  validity  of  his  most  im- 
portant doctrine,  and  replied  :—"  I  am  regarded 
as  an  authority  in  bee  science,  but  I  by  no  means 
regard  myself  as  infallible.  One  thing  1  liave 
particularly  remarked,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  mother  exerts  in  process  of  time,  increased 
influence  on  her  progency.  The  pure  Italian 
queen  impregnated  by  a  black  drone,  gradually 
produces  more  and  more  bees  resembling  her- 
self." 

I  have  translated  these  remarks  to  show  that 
Dzierzon  concedes  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in 
his  celebrated  theory,  and  that  he  did  not  find  it 
policy  to  explain  Dr.  Preuss'  statement,  or  could 
not  do  so.  What  happened  to  Dr.  P.  I  have 
also  experienced  a  number  of  times  during  the 
last  six  years.  I  look  with  much  suspicion  on 
queens  whose  drones  are  highly  colored,  pa'^ticu- 
larly  since  I  made  my  large  importation  of  c^,\eens 
ditrect  from  Italy.  Nearly  all  the  queens  I 
reared  from  mothers  with  highly  colorecl  drones, 
turned  out  hybrids,  either  in  the  first  or  the 
second  generation,  even  if  their  workers  and 
young  queens  were  the  prettiest  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on.  I  have  further  noticed,  in  numerous 
instances,  that  drones  from  pure  mothers  im- 
pregnated by  black  or  impure  drones,  are 
higher  colored  than  the  drones  of  their  mother 
queen.  I  long  since  became  suspicious  of  the 
purity  of  those  beautiful  Italian  queens  bred 
from  queens  imported  from  Germany  ;  and  my 
suspicion  has  gi-own  stronger  every  year  for  the 
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last  three  years.  Last  summer  I  commenced 
experimenting  in  breeding  queens,  in  a  manner 
which  I  felt  confident  would  enable  me  to  prove 
that  my  suspicions  are  well-founded  ;  but  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  work  then  pressing  on 
me,  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  those  experiments 
fully.  I  shnll  resume  them  this  summer,  and 
then  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to  prosecute 
them  to  an  issue. 

As  it  is  repeatedly  claimed  that  queen  breeders 
have  succeeded  in  getting  queens  impregnated 
in  confinement,  while  I  have  not  been  so  lucky, 
I  herewith  call  on  tliose  fortunate  ones  to  aid 
me  in  experimenting,  by  taking  drones  from  an 
unimpregnated  queen  for  impregnation.  I  can- 
not, however,  relVain  from  suggesting  that  the 
yi.ung  queen  should  be  kept  in  confinement  from 
the  moment  she  is  hatched  until  she  has  actually 
commenced  laying  worker  eggs ;  or  that  the 
wings  of  the  queen  should  be  clipped,  after 
impregnation,  so  short  that  she  will  not  under- 
take to  leave  the  hive.  If  such  a  queen,  thus 
impregnated  by  a  drone  from  an  unimpregnated 
queen,  becomes  capable  of  laying  worker  eggs, 
1  think  we  shall  have  evidence  against  which  no 
suspicion  can  be  urged  ;  and  I  will  then  believe 
that  the  drones  of  an  Italian  queen  impregnated 
by  a  black  drone,  are  as  pure  as  the  drones  of 
her  mother  ; — but  no  sooner. 

The  above  remarks  were  written  before  I  re- 
ceived the  March  number,  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
in  which  I  found  the  interesting  article  of  Mr. 
Miller  on  pages  20G  and  207.  As  the  queen  to 
which  Mr.  Lliller  refers,  was  an  impregnated 
fertile  queen  when  she  left  me,  and  became  drone 
laying  by  being  chilled,  she  cannot  be  classed 
with  unimpregnated  drone-laying  queens.  I 
should  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Miller  would  inform 
the  readers  of  the  .Journal  whether  the  drones 
from  that  queen  were  small  or  large  drones. 

I  will  answer  some  of  Jlr.  Miller's  queries. 

To  1.  The  queen  was  doubtless  chilled  in  the 
queen  cage  during  the  night  following  the  day 
after  she  was  introduced  in  the  cage.  Bees  will 
in  such  cases,  contract  their  cluster  during  the 
night,  and  expand  it  again  next  day,  covering 
up  and  reviving  the  caged  queen. 

To  6.  Ill  and  in  breeding  produces  light 
colored  peaceable  bees. 

To  7.  As  a  rule,  in  and  in  bred  bees  are  not 
good  workers.  If  we  find  a  high  colored  colony 
that  is  a  really  good  productive  stock,  the  queen 
is  not  perfectly  pure.  In  breeding  down  one  or 
two  generations,  the  impurity  will  crop  out. 

A.  Gkimm. 

Ji'fi\rso7i,  Wis. 

[Fur  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

All  Drones  alike  Virile. 


Mk.  Editor  :— I  read  in  the  report  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  that  Mr.  Root  advanced 
the  idea  that  drones  from  a  virgin  or  unfertilized 
queen  are  not  capable  of  fertilizing  queens,  or  of 
procreation.  In  1864,  I  learned  that  they  are  ; 
and  again,  last  sjn-ing,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  them.  In  December,  18G9,  I  had  a  queen 
hatched  in  my  cellar.     By  the  4tli  of  April,  I 


had  drones  flying,  the  progeny  of  this  queen, 
and  had  queens  fertilized  by  them.  On  the 
26th  of  A])ril  I  sent  this  queen,  by  mail,  to  Mr. 
John  M.  Folliit,  Atkinson,  Ills.  He  had  then 
no  Italian  bees,  and  none  were  within  nine  miles 
of  him.  He  reared  drones  from  this  queen,  and 
h;id  them  mate  with  young  black  queens.  The 
pi'ogeny  of  the  black  queens  showed  two  and 
three  yellow  bands.  From  the  above  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  particle  of  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  also  sent  Mr.  FoUitt  tested  queens  in 
June  and  July.  I  have  so  much  faith  in  drones 
of  this  kind  being  virile,  that  I  am  now  rearing 
drones  from  a  virgin  queen,  and  will  have  them 
hatched  by  the  2.')th  of  this  month  (March*. — 
Some  one  made  the  inquiry  in  the  Prairie  Far- 
mer last  spring,  as  to  whether  drones  from 
an  unfertilized  queen  were  capable  of  fertilizing 
queens.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
reply  given.  We  should  all  strive  for  facts. 
My  esteemed  friend,  j\lr.  Langstroth,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  " //m  and  Honey  i>«0," 
page  40,  mentions  liaving  had  a  drone-laying 
queen  fertilized  after  she  had  laid  eggs.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  a  similar  case. 

Theo.   G.  McGaw. 
Monmouth,  Ills.,  March  10,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Cure  of  Foul  Brood. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  had  a  number  of  letters 
inquiring  about  the  permanency  of  the  cure  for 
foulbrood  in  my  apiary  :  and  as  the  subject  may 
be  of  interest  to  others  of  your  readers,  I  will 
state  to  you  the  condition  of  my  colonies  that 
were  diseased,  and  ofier  some  suggestions  not  as 
a  teacher,  but  as  a  student,  for  yet  I  am  only  a 
fellow-student  in  this  disease. 

On  the  loth  of  December  I  put  into  my  bee- 
house,  with  twelve  healthy  colonies,  six  of  which 
were  found  diseased  in  the  fall,  but  from  which 
all  trace  of  disease  had  been  removed.  One  of 
these.  No.  1,  raised  so  much  brood  during  the 
winter  that  it  used  up  nearly  all  its  stores,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  transfer  it  to  a  hive  with  plenty 
of  honey  ;  but  in  their  old  hive  I  could  not  find 
a  trace  of  disease  left  behind.  This  hive  had 
contracted  the  disease  quite  late  in  the  fall,  after 
honey  had  become  scarce,  consequently  little  or 
none  was  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  disease. 
I  shall  introduce  a  swarm  into  the  empty  combs 
this  summer. 

No.  2  had  the  disease  all  summer,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  little  honey  scaled  except  in  a 
contagious  atmosphere.  This  colony  also  raised 
much  brood  during  the  winter  ;  but  there  were 
many  cells  with  disease  left.  This  I  discovered 
in  February.  Then  I  purified  with  cliloride  of 
soda,  exposed  the  whole  hive  to  a  temperatui-e 
six  degrees  below  zero,  and  sulphured.  March 
Kith,  there  was  evidently  a  return  of  the  disease. 
I  removed  tlie  bees  to  strengthen  another  colony, 
and  reserved  the  combs  for  future  experiments. 

No.  3  lost  its  queen,  and  the  bees  were  too  few 
in  number  to  experiment  with.    This  hive  I  shall 
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set  aside  after  sulphuring,  and  introduce  a  colony 
this  svimmer. 

No.  4,  with  a  fine  queen,  from  its  weakness 
raised  nt>  brood,  and  was  transferred  with  its 
queen  to  No.  5.  This  hive  is  also  reserved  for 
future  experiment,  as  soon  as  I  get  an  extractor. 
Tliese  last  two  are  very  heavy  and  rich  in  stores. 

Nos.  5  and  G  are  strong,  raising  brood  rapidly, 
and  to  all  ai)pearance  perfectly  healthy.  Both 
of  these  conti'acted  the  disease  quite  late — one 
in  September,  probably  the  latter  part  ;  the 
other  in  August.  There  is  no  certainty  but  that 
the  latter  may  still  have  diseased  honey  sealed 
up  ;  though  I  think  the  other,  No.  5,  is  safe. 
Hive  No.  'S  is  reserved  for  tlie  "time  cure."  Mr. 
Quinby  says  that  exposure  of  hives  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter  months  makes  them  safe 
for  future  use.*  The  question  comes  up  whether 
it  is  not  time  instead  of  weather  which  cures. 
Certainly,  freezing  does  not  destroy  the  germs  ; 
and  if  it  is  at  all  akin  to  the  epizootic  disease, 
English  authorities  prove  that  the  temperature 
of  winter  does  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  vol.  G,  page  11,  says  that  he  has 
the  best  success  by  removing  the  queen  in  its  first 
stages,  keeping  the  colony  queenless  from  one  to 
three  months. f  Here  he  evidently  relies  upon 
time.  The  natural  life  of  the  poison  or  germs 
maybe  six  months  or  less.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  test  this  point '? 

Nos.  2  and  4  are  reserved  for  the  following  ex- 
periment. 

Remove  the  honey  with  the  extractor.  Im- 
merse the  empty  combs  in  a  solution  of  common 
chloride  of  lime  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  in  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  ;  after  which  rinse  with  clear  cold  water, 
dry,  introduce  a  colony,  and  feed  with  the  ex- 
tracted honey,  after  it  has  been  scalded. 

If  I  should  venture  to  make  a  rule  from  the 
few  facts  at  hand,  I  should  say  that  empty  combs, 
or  combs  which  can  be  emptied  of  putrid  larva 
by  the  atomizer,  or  of  honey  by  the  extractor, 
can  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  safely  used 
again.  But  that  where  there  has  been  any  honey 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  infection,  the  disease 
may  return  again  within  a  limited  time,  say  six 
months. 

My  two  strongest  colonies  are  those  which  I 
transferred  from  diseased  hives  last  June,  and  fed 
with  their  own  honey  after  it  was  scalded.  If 
they  had  carried  any  disease  with  them,  it^would 
certainly  have  appeared  before  this. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Alley  has  the 
interest  of  his  bee-keeping  friends  at  heart  ;  and 
he  cannot  too  strongly  caution  them  about  this 
disease  ;  but  it  is  so  much  against  my  profession 
(whatever  my  practice  may  be)  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease by  killing  the  patient,  that  I  shall  adopt 
any  method,  no  matter  how  tedious  it  may  be, 
to  restore  my  apiary  to  health.  We  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  to  perfect  any  treatment  with- 
out numerous  trials,  defects  and  experiences ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  the  path  which  I  am  pursu- 


*  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  European  experience. — Ed. 

t  This  is  Dzierzou's  method.  The  removal  of  the  queon 
prevents  the  production  of  brood,  and  thus  literally  starves 
out  the  disease,  when  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  virulent  and 
contagious  slage. — Ed. 


ing  is  the  right  one,  although  others  may  im- 
prove upon  it,  and  point  out  a  shorter  road  to 
success. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  chlorine.  Cur 
veterinary  surgeon  informs  me  that  chlorine 
vapor  is  the  inosi  effectual  remedy  for  epizootic 
apthse.  I  have  shut  up  in  a  hive  chloride  of  lime 
for  a  few  days,  and.  without  further  purifica- 
tion, introduced  a  healthy  tone,  without  any 
subsequent  appearance  of  disease.  In  Nos.  1  antl 
5,  chloride  of  lime  was  introduced  on  the  bottom 
board,  after  the  spraying,  without  any  ill  efi'ecrs 
so  far  as  the  bees  were  conceiuied,  although  in 
No.  5  the  quantity  was  so  large  that  the  bees 
were  paralyzed,  and  remained  so  for  one  or  two 
hours  before  perfect  recovery.  It  may  be  found 
that  the  vapor  alone  is  sufiicient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  E.  P.  Abbe. 

JS'ew  Bedford,  Musk,  March  17,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.]' 

Foulbrood. 


I  had  supposed  until  last  summer  that  we 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  fouUn'Ood,  being  so  far 
not  only  west,  but  north.  Summer  before  last 
we  took  four  swarms  to  the  woods  to  see  if  they 
would  do  better  there.  They  gathered  more 
honey,  but  got  the  foulbrood.  We  did  not  know 
it,  however,  and  put  them  in  my  cellar  with  forty 
other  swarms,  piled  up.  Never  having  seen  the 
enemy,  and  not  expecting  it,  we  did  not  know 
we  had  it  till  August,  and  by  that  time  we  had 
spread  it  through  two-thirds  of  our  stocks  by 
changing  combs  and  swarming. 

The  odor  of  one  of  the  woods'  swarms  first 
awakened  me  to  a  suspicion,  and  a  little  examina- 
tion and  study  of  the  authorities  soon  convinced 
me  of  my  fate.  Part  of  the  bees  belonged  to  a 
friend  wiio  works  with  me.  We  went  to  work, 
cut  out  the  worst  combs,  and  burned  them  ; 
cleansed  the  hives,  whitewashed  them  inside, 
and  sprinkled  them  and  their  combs  with  cop- 
peras water,  as  a  disinfectant.  It  served  as  a 
check,  and  some  appeared  to  be  cured  ;  but 
many  are  still  aftected.  Before  putting  them  in 
winter-quarters  in  my  bee-cellar  (which  I  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal  for  March,  1870),  I  se- 
cured a  few  new  hives,  and  put  the  swarms  in 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  Then  I  cleansed  the 
emptied  ones,  scalded,  whitewashed,  sulphured, 
and  dried  them,  and  so  went  through  the  yard. 
I  put  a  stove  in  my  cellar,  and  heated  and  di'ied 
it  several  days  before  putting  away  my  bees, 
November  S.lth.  It  being  a  fine  day  yesterday, 
March  7th,  I  took  out  my  bees  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  to  cleanse  the  hives  and  the  cellar. 
I  built  a  fire  on  the  cellar  floor  to  heat  and  dry 
the  cellar  again.  I  shall  cleanse  the  hives,  and 
as  soon  as  it  turns  cold,  put  back  the  bees  till 
the  willows  blossom.  I  have  tried  this  before  ; 
and  they  will  be  much  more  quiet  and  do  better 
than  out  of  doors.  The  bees  appear  to  be  well. 
There  is  no  mould.  There  are  no  more  dead 
bees  than  usual,  and  neaz-ly  every  swarm  has 
brood. 

I  have  sent  to  Dr.  Abbe  for  an  atomizer,  and 
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we  shall  follow  his  directions  in  the  spring.  His 
method  commends  itself  to  us  as  rational  ;  and 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him  and  the  Bee 
Journal  for  their  very  prompt  reports.  Being  a 
"country  parson,"  I  am  not  much  troubled  with 
gold  ;  but  I  look  at  my  yellow-banded  bees  with 
much  of  the  feeling  with  which  a  miser  looks  at 
his  gold.  Wm.  Gill. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eambling  Notes  and  Comments. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  welcome  messenger,  the 
March  number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  is  received. 
First,  it  contains  the  report  of  the  American 
Bee-keepers'  Convention,  at  Cincinnati.  No 
doubt  many  will  read  the  proceedings  with  great 
interest.  Then  comes  in  our  friend  from  New 
Jersey,  with  No.  2  of  his  experience  in  that 
State  ;  and  our  friend  from  Maine  gives  us  the 
methods  of  wintering  practised  by  bee-keepers 
there.  While  it  is  known  that  there  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  bee-keepers  there,  it 
is  stated  that  nine  out  of  ten  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  old  box  hive.  This  is  truly  lamenta- 
ble, at  this  late  day.  Where  are  the  friends  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  ?  Had  the  bee-keepers 
theie  been  a  little  more  familiar  with  its  teach- 
ings, the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  this  subject 
would  long  since  have  been  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were. 

Friend  Curtis,  too,  from  North  Carolina,  has 
given  some  good  resolutions,  if  they  are  only 
put  in  practice.  The  Alsike  clover  spoken  of 
will  not  only  make  there  an  Eldorado  for  bees, 
but  for  almost  all  kinds  of  stock.  From  our  ex- 
perience we  would  say,  cultivate  it  largely.  I 
think  you  never  will  regret  it.  Then  comes  in 
Novice,  again  hitting  right  and  left,  as  usual ; 
stirring  up  the  ideas  of  many  so-called  bee-men. 
He  touches  brother  Hazen  softly  ;  also  mentions 
friends  Gallup  and  Quinby,  with  regard  to  the 
melextractor,  movable  comb  hives,  &c.  He  also 
gives  the  queen  nurseries  a  little  rub.  Well, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  am  a  looker-on  in  this  matter  of 
improvements.  I  use  such  as,  in  my  opinion, 
will  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  apiarian, 
at  the  least  expense.  There  are  now  several 
hives  before  the  public  that  are  worthy  of  notice, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  the  best  man  in  America  to  use  them. 
And  here  let  me  state  one  thing  with  regard  to 
queen  nurseries.  I  think  I  never  saw  but  one  in 
my  life  that  I  would  use,  yet  there  may  be  sev- 
eral very  good  ones.  I  have  one  manufactured 
by  Dr.  Jewel  Davis,  of  Illinois,  and  if  there  was 
ever  a  success  in  improvement,  I  am  sure  this  is 
one,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  any 
and  all  ca  did  and  unselfish  apiarians  in  the 
country.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  what 
some  of  my  friends  might  call  a  puft',  as  I  can 
tell  yovi  that  I  liave  no  interest  in  any.  But  I 
J  never  like  to  see  improvements — and  "improve- 

ments" they  are — spoken  of  lightly.  I  have 
used  one  of  the  queen  nurseries  made  by  Dr. 
Davis,  and  if  I  could  not  get  the   same  that 


would  work  as  well,  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
keeping  house  without  a  cook  stove.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  have  one  or  more  of  them  in 
his  apiary. 

To-day,  March  4th,  the  bees  are  flying  finely ; 
many  of  them  are  carrying  pollen.  This  I  saw 
them  do  on  the  1st  of  January,  thouoh  I  never  saw 
the  like  before  in  this  country.  Thus  far,  bees 
have  wintered  finely;  never  could  they  be  in  a 
finer  condition  than  now.  They  M^ent  into  win- 
ter quarters  in  a  better  state  than  before  for  many 
years.  The  honey  was  of  the  best  quality  and 
plenty  of  it.  I  have  five  stocks,  as  strong  as  any 
I  ever  saw,  that  were  wintered  on  their  summer 
stands,  and  only  consumed  of  their  stores  up  to 
the  3d  of  March,  as  follows  :  No.  1,  7  lbs.  4  oz.  ; 
No.  2,  8  lbs.  3  oz.  ;  No.  3,  9  lbs.  3  oz.  ;  No.  4, 
9  lbs.  5  oz.  ;  No.  5,  10  lbs.  2  oz.  If  the  season 
should  prove  to  be  a  good  one,  bees  are  in  a  fine 
condition  to  secure  plentiful  returns ;  but  as 
I  see  many  are  breeding  rapidly  during  this 
month,  they  will  use  more  honey,  — many  flying 
out  and  returning,  the  consumption  will,  of 
course,  be  greater. 

One  thing  more  and  I  am  done.  I  liave  been 
trying  some  of  the  patent  honey  comb  founda- 
tions made  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  samples  of  which  were  shown  at  Cffi- 
cinnati,  to  the  members  of  the  late  Bee-keepers' 
Convention.  I  i^laced  a  swarm  in  a  cellar,  and 
fed  them.  Thvis  far,  they  have  lengthened  the 
cells  finely.  They  worked  so  nicely,  that  I  was 
almost  tempted  to  make  an  offer  for  this  ' '  Yan- 
kee" State.  Should  this  invention  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  now  has  tlie  appearance  of  being, 
it  must  inevitably  be  the  means  of  revolution- 
izing bee  culture  to  a  large  extent.  I  shall  keep 
watch  and  see  who  is  the  first  man  that  will  dare 
open  his  mouth  or  draw  the  pen  and  say,  "in- 
fringement" upon  this  improvement.  I  shall 
try  and  experiment  upon  it,  and  report  pro- 
gress from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Editor,  please 
pardon  me  for  taking  this  liberty  without  being 
asked  ;  and  also  excuse  this  lengthy  and  hastily 
written  article. 

A.  H,  Moon. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  March  4,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Experiments  with  Drones,  Honey  Boxes,  Etc. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1867, 1  selected  a  strong 
stock  of  black  bees  in  a  Flander's  hive,  and  by 
exchanging  cards  removed  all  the  drone  combs 
from  the  breeding  apartment,  leaving  no  open 
space  to  rebuild  any.  As  soon  as  white  clover 
began  to  yield  honey  abundantly,  I  laid  thin 
strips  of  board  on  top  of  the  frames,  leaving 
about  one-fourth  of  the  space  open  for  the  heat 
and  the  bees  to  ascend.  Over  this  I  inverted  a 
plain  bottomless  box  of  the  capacity  of  forty 
pounds.  This  the  bees  filled  in  about  two  weeks. 
On  removing  it,  I  found  fully  one-third  of  its 
contents  to  be  sealed  drone  larva).  I  brushed 
out  the  bees  and  set  the  box  in  a  cool  cellar  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  bees  ; 
but  as  they  did  not  carry  out  any  dead  drones 
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next  day,  I  took  it  off  again  that  evening,  and 
exposed  it  thoroughly  to  tlie  fumes  of  the  sul- 
phur pit,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  hive  again. 
Next  day  still  no  dead  drones  were  carried  out : 
and  in  the  evening  I  sliced  off  the  caps  from 
every  cell,  including  the  heads  of  the  drones. 
On  the  foUovv^ing  day  they  were  carried  out,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  the  cells  were  filled  with 
honey  and  sealed  over.       • 

In  addition  to  the  drone  larvse  in  the  box,  the 
bees  managed  to  have  drone  larvjie  in  the  hive 
also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  having  changed 
some  cells  and  filled  every  possible  crevice  and 
corner.  This  stock  swarmed.  I  also  used  some 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  boxes,  placed  in  the 
same  manner  in  other  hives,  in  which  I  left  three 
or  four  hiindred  scattering  drone  cells.  The  re- 
sult was  that  on  every  stock  that  swarmed,  the 
queen  would  lay  more  or  less  drone  eggs  in  the 
boxes  ;  but  in  stocks  that  did  not  swarm  the 
queens  laid  no  eggs  in  the  boxes. 

Although  bees  will  collect  more  honey  in  large 
boxes  than  in  small  ones,  boxes  of  the  above- 
mentioned  size  should  not  be  used  unless  pro- 
vided with  frames  or  guides  of  some  kind,  regu- 
larly spaced  one  and  three-fourths  (I5)  or  two  (2) 
inches  ajiart  from  centre  to  centre.  Last  season 
I  used  boxes  that  held  over  fifty  pounds,  having 
two  tiers  of  frames  (upper  and  lower)  regularly 
spaced  one  and  three-quarter  (If)  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center.  There  was  not  an  egg 
laid  in  any  of  these  boxes.  They  worked  to  my 
entire  satisfaction  in  all  respects,  were  easily 
carried  to  market,  and  the  honey  sold  readily  at 
thirty  (30)  cents  per  pound.  These  frames  are 
strong,  and  were  returned  to  me  when  emiJtied, 
as  I  sold  nothing  but  pure  honey. 

Henky  Crist. 
Lake,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  March  8,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeturning  Late  Swarms. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  would  like  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  my  plan  of  disposing  of 
late  swai'ms  of  bees,  hoping  it  may  prove  to  be 
of  as  much  benefit  to  some  of  them  as  it  has 
been  to  me.  8warms  that  come  oft"  late  in  the 
season,  generally  render  the  old  stock  worthless 
for  that  season,  so  far  as  box  honey  is  concerned, 
and  usually  failing  themselves  to  get  sufficient 
stores  for  wintering.  In  sections  where  bass- 
wood  is  abundant,  and  in  seasons  when  it  blos- 
soms, bees  can  be  returned  to  the  parent  stock, 
and  thereby  made  to  work  in  the  right  direction, 
In  the  summer  of  18G8,  I  had  more  swarming 
than  I  liked  to  see,  for  as  fast  as  the  swarms 
got  into  their  boxes,  and  had  them  about  half 
filled,  they  would  swarm  out  and  leave  the  stores 
unfit  for  market. 

The  thought  then  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  could  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  hiv- 
ing them  temporarily,  and  setting  each  swarm, 
beside  the  stock  it  came  from,  and  letting  them 
go  nicely  to  work  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
returning  them  to  the  parent  hive,  they  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  stay  there,  and  fill  those 


boxes  they  had  so  disgracefully  abandoned. 
The  result  was  far  better  than  I  had  hoped  for. 
Of  about  thirty  swarms  that  I  returned,  not  one 
came  off  the  second  time,  and  the  way  the  little 
fellows  filled  their  boxes  was  not  slow.  Some 
swarms  filled  a  set  of  boxes  weighing  forty-five 
pounds,  in  eight  days  after  being  returned.  The 
plan  worked  well  the  first  season  ;  but  the  sea- 
son of  1809,  being  so  cold  in  this  section,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  honey  in  the  flowers,  nor 
much  of  anything  for  the  bees  to  do  bat  swarm. 
Basswood  failed  to  blossom  entirely,  and  when  I 
returned  a  swarm  to  its  parent  stock,  it  would 
be  quite  sure  to  come  oft'  the  next  day.  Thus 
my  plan  of  returning  bees  was  a  failure  that 
season,  with  everything  else  in  the  bee  line. 

In  the  season  of  1870,  I  concluded  to  try  them 
again.  So,  on  the  first  day  of  .July,  I  commenced 
placing  the  young  swarms  beside  the  old  stocks, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning.  Basswood  was 
just  beginning  to  blossom,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
to  get  those  boxes  filled,  which  they  failed  to  fiU 
the  year  before.  I  hived  and  returned  about 
fifty  swarms.  All  stayed,  with  the  exception  of 
two  ;  one  of  these  came  off"  twice,  and  the  other 
three  times.  Both  of  these  killed  the  old  queens, 
or  they  got  lost  or  were  killed  in  returning. 

Many  of  the  swarms  were  returned  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  hiving.  In  all  cases  I  returned 
them  whilst  they  were  at  work.  They  will  build 
some  comb,  and  the  larger  pieces  will  be  par- 
tially filled  with  honey.  These  can  be  placed 
beside  the  hives,  and  the  bees  will  carry  the 
honey  in.  Then  the  combs  can  be  taken  away 
and  used  as  guides  for  new  boxes.  Some  of  the 
combs  will  contain  eggs  ;  but  I  have  never  known 
a  single  instance  where  the  bees  nursed  them  in 
the  boxes  placed  upon  hives,  when  I  had  re- 
turned a  swarm. 

Bees  should  have  ample  room  given  them  when 
they  are  returned.  If  their  boxes  are  half,  or 
nearly  half  filled,  give  them  another  set.  Do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  the  queen  cells, 
as  I  did  the  first  that  were  put  back.  The  bees 
will  destroy  them  fat-t  enough. 

Bees  treated  in  this  way,  when  honey  is 
abundant,  are  satisfied  with  their  old  homes  ; 
and  the  queen,  after  an  absence  of  forty-eight 
hours,  finds  plenty  of  empty  cells  in  which  to 
deposit  eggs,  and  they  will  go  to  work  with  more 
energy  than  ever.  Novices'  bees  did,  after  he 
had  taken  the  last  drop  of  honey  from  them  with 
the  extractor. 

In  this  section  of  country,  the  honey  season 
generally  closes,  when  basswood  goes  out  of 
blossom,  and  but  few  swarms  make  their  appear- 
ance after  it  has  been  in  blossom  eight  or  ten 
days.  In  the  past  season  a  shower  of  honey-dew, 
which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  section.  Bees  worked  on  it  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  morning,  in  a  perfect  rush, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  sunset. 
This  dew  was  on  the  leaves  of  elm  trees,  as  a 
general  thing,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  elms.  The 
leaves  were  perfectly  covered  with  aphides  of 
a  light  color ;  and  they  were  constantly  dis- 
charging this  honey-dew.  When  upon  the  wing, 
it  would  fall  on  the  grass  and  shrubs  in  the 
vicinity.     Bees  confined  themselves  to  the  trees 
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on  which  it  was  most  abundant.  The  color  of 
the  liquid  they  feathered  was  dark,  somewhat 
darker  than  buckwheat  honey. 

J.  Barber. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Early  Swarming. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  been  for  the  past  year  a 
reader  of  your  valuable  Journal,  from  which  I 
have  gathered  much  information,  particularly 
from  the  experience  of  others.  As  I  am  but  a 
beginner  in  the  science  of  bee  keeping,  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  say,  I  have  not  been  much  bene- 
fited by  the  sharp  shooting  between  the  inventors 
of  different  hives.  I  am  disposed  to  give  Mr. 
Langstroth  his  just  dues,  and  I  am  also  willing 
that  others  should  have  theirs,  if  they  honestly 
earn  them,  as  he  did. 

Our  bees,  twenty-eight  stands  in  number,  came 
from  the  cellar  in  good  condition,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  nucleus  colony  which  was  weak  in 
numbers  ;  and  also  one  black  colony  which  had 
consumed  all  their  stores.  These  we  commenced 
feeding  with  a  syrup  composed  of  sugar  and 
honey.  On  examining  them  some  days  ago,  we 
found  brood  in  all  stages.  AVe  then  gave  them  a 
full  sash  of  honey,  and  thought  them  all  right. 
The  next  morning,  to  our  great  surprise,  they  all 
left  the  hive,  and  after  flying  around  in  great 
confusion  for  some  time,  they  clustered  in  front 
of  a  hive  occupied  by  Italians,  ami  commenced 
entering.  Then  began  a  terrible  combat — the 
Italians  determined  to  reject  the  intruders,  and 
the  blacks  equally  determined  to  force  an  en- 
trance. Seeing  there  was  no  way  to  separate 
them,  I  sprinkled  them  with  water  rather  strong 
with  peppermint,  and  soon  all  fighting  ceased. 
Finding  the  black  queen,  we  destroyed  her,  and 
the  bees  united  peaceably,  making  a  very  strong 
colony. 

Only  a  few  days  after  this  occurred,  we  were 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
were  clustered  on  the  fence,  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  In  company  with  my  brother,  I 
proceeded  to  hive  them.  At  first  they  entered 
the  hive  and  seemed  contented,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  rushed  out  again  and  clustered  on  a 
fence  post.  We  then  procured  a  sash  of  brood, 
which  being  placed  in  the  hive,  the  bees  gladly 
entered  and  were  carried  to  the  house.  As  they 
were  strange  bees,  we  knew  nothing  of  their 
former  condition,  but  found  on  examination,  they 
were  without  a  queen.  They  seemed  quiet  and 
contented  till  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
when  they  with  one  accord  came  ijouring  out  and 
seemed  determined  to  leave.  As  they  were  much 
scattered  and  flying  high,  I  thought  of  Igno- 
ramus's looking-glass,  and  tried  the  plan,  as  the 
sun  was  shining  bright.  It  soon  confused  them, 
and  they  again  returned  to  the  hive.  That  even- 
ing we  united  them  with  our  weak  nucleus  col- 
ony, which  has  a  good  Italian  queen,  and  they 
are  now  working  contentedly  together. 

1  should  like  if  some  of  your  more  experienced 
readers  would  give  me  the  reason  for  such  prema- 
ture and  wholesale  swarming,  so  early  in  the 


season  as  the  30th  of  March  and  2d  of  April.* 
At  this  date  the  bees  are  working  industriously, 
gathering  much  pollen,  and  all  the  colonies  have 
an  abundance  of  brood. 

Mattie  M.  Paschal, 
Pella,  Iowa,  April  8. 


*  Thesfi  were  don'brles.s  ".starvation  swarm.s."  with  which 
the  box  and  strnw  hive  bee-men  we'-e  and  aie  oftcntime.s  un- 
pleasantly familiar  in  earl j». spring. — Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Prames  of  the  Bay  State  Hive. 


The  Journal  for  March  was  duly  received  and 
contents  digested.  We  intend  to  write  an  arti- 
cle for  which  we  have  no  particular  text  ;  and 
if  we  had,  we  might  be  tempted  to  run  off  the 
track,  for  the  sake  of  hitting  some  one  across 
the  knuckles,  as  some  of  the  correspondents  have 
done  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  judge  that  about  fifty  bee-keepers  have 
written  to  us  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
frame  we  use  in  the  Bay  State  Hive.  We  took 
a  notion  to  go  to  Boston  a  few  days  since,  and 
had  a  cut  made  of  our  style  of  frame.  Somehow 
or  other,  we  blundered  into  the  office  of  M.  M. 
Tidd,  the  artist  who  made  the  cuts  for  Mr. 
Langsfcroth's  book,  "  The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee." 
Of  course  wo  found  a  man  who  understood  his 
business.  Well,  after  talking  a  while  about  the 
"King  of  Bees,"  as  well  as  of  queen  bees,  we 
struck  a  bargain  to  have  a  cut  made  of  our  style 
of  frame,  and  now  send  it  to  the  Journal. 


I  will  describe  it  in  the  best  manner  I  can. 
The  part  that  I  meant  to  make  most  conspicu- 
ous, however,  shows  the  least.  I  refer  to  the 
bottom  strip  of  the  frame.  Instead  of  nailing 
a  piece  to  the  bottom  ends  of  the  frame,  as  with 
the  Langstroth  frame,  1  use  a  piece  |  inch  wide 
by  ^  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  just  long  enough 
that  it  will  rub  down  into  the  hive,  but  not  go 
hard.  The  ends  of  the  side  pieces  of  frames  are 
I  inch  thick  by  |  inch  wide,  and  17^  inches  long. 
In  the  bottom  end  a  groove  is  cut  with  a  saw  | 
inch  deep  by  |  inch  wide,  so  as  to  let  the  thin 
strip  in  flush  with  the  bottom  ends  of  the  frame. 
The  bottom  ends  of  the  frame  are  made  wedging 
so  that  they  will  slip  down  the  little  wire  staples 
seen  in  the  cut.  The  ends  of  the  bottom  strip 
project  beyond  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  frame, 
and  have  the  corners  cut  off,  so  that  they  will 
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not  catch  in  the  entrances  of  the  surplus  boxes 
when  they  are  being  taken  out. 

It  might  appear  that  so  deep  a  frame  coukl 
only  be  removed  with  difficulty  ;  but  this  is  not 
tlie  case.  The  frames  are  arranged  so  that  they 
cannot  hang  out  of  true  at  the  toi:i  or  bottom  ; 
and  after  they  have  been  once  removed,  they  can 
be  handled  as  easily  as  the  shallow  frame.  Well, 
we  won't  say  much  more  about  our  hive  now, 
but  will  say  something  about  how  our  bees  have 
wintered. 

As  it  has  been  said  that  the  Alley  hive  is  not 
wintering  well,  I  only  desire  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :  "You  asked  my  opinion  of  your 
hive  last  fall.  Not  having  tried  it  then  in  every 
respect,  I  could  not  say  how  I  liked  it.  But 
DOW,  having  wintered  seven  swarms  in  them 
tci  h  p"rfect  success,  I  can  say  that  it  cannot  be 
improved  for  wintering  bees  on  their  summer 
stands.  One  swarm  was  a  late  second  swarm, 
that  did  not  fill  more  than  one-third  of  the 
frames  with  combs.  I  had  to  feed  them  in  the 
fall,  but  to-day  they  are  flying  lively  and  in  good 
health  ;  I  simply  put  a  quilt  (Bickford  style)  on 
top  of  the  frames,  and  no  other  pro'eclioii, 
though  the  thermometer  was  at  times  as  low  as 
18''  below  zei'o.  S.  C.  Ware,  Towanda,  Ills., 
March  2, 1871." 

I  have  reports  equally  as  favorable  from  other 
parties,  but  as  tliis  came  to  hnnd  just  as  I  was 
ready  to  mail  tliis  article,  I  concluded  to  send  it 
as  a  sample  of  what  we  have  on  hand. 

H.  Alley. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  March  8,  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Alley  Hives. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  others  are  giving  their  ex- 
pei'ience,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  Alley  hive  which  I  purchased  last 
spring.  I  put  a  sw  irm  in  it  on  June  10th,  and 
they  verjr  soon  filled  all  the  frames  in  the  body 
of  the  hive  aiid  began  storing  honey  in  the  side 
boxes,  and  if  the  weather  had  not  been  extremely 
dry  and  hot,  I  think  every  surplus  box  would 
have  been  filled.  As  it  was,  I  got  sixty  pounds 
of  beautiful  white  honey,  without  a  particle  of 
bee  bread  in  it,  and  plenty  of  honey  in  the  frames 
to  winter  the  stock.  I  noticed  that  the  bottom 
boxes  were  all  filled  first. 

I  took  oft'  the  honey  board  and  placed  a  piece 
of  old  carpet  on  top,  and  around  the  sides  I  put 
some  clean  rags  about  the  end  of  November. 
They  are  in  fine  condition  at  this  time,  having 
been  on  their  summer  stand  all  the  winter.  I 
think  it  a  capital  hive  for  wintering  out  doors,  as 
the  bees  keep  so  quiet. 

I  have  otlier  kinds  of  hives,  but  so  far  the 
Alley  hive  pleases  me  best.  I  am  only  a  young 
beginner,  and  am  going  to  have  another  style  uf 
hive  from  a  kind  friend,  who  has  promised  to 
send  me  one  this  spring.  I  will  report  to  you 
next  fall  how  I  succeed. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Bee 
Journal. 

C.  Chesterman. 

Dyersdlle,  Iowa,  March  17,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Wintering  Bees  in  the  Bay  State  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  bees  have  wintered  well. 
I  have  several  stocks  in  old  fashioned  hives,  and 
in  them  all  tlie  comb  run  from  side  to  side,  re- 
gardless of  the  "natural  way,"  and  the  rear 
combs  are  filled  with  brood.  A  large  portion  of 
the  bees  in  my  Bay  State  and  Langstroth  hives, 
have  clustered  to  the  ton  of  the  frames,  and 
above  them,  under  the  flannels  all  winter.  I 
think  tliey  do  better  in  the  Bay  State  hive.  I 
have  thirteen  of  them  and  intend  to  make  forty 
more.  Mr.  William  Noyes,  of  Sealrook,  N.  H., 
has  several  kinds  of  hives.  Among  them  are  the 
Langstroth  and  Bay  State.  To  the  latter  he 
gives  tlie  preference.  I  have  seen  in  the  Bay 
State  the  rear  combs  built  first. 

I  have  had  several  queens  from  Mr.  Alley,  and 
am  satisfied  with  tliem.  AVe  like  Mr.  Alley  to  deal 
with,  he  suits  us  New  England  peojile — we  being 
a  little  behind  some  of  our  western  brethren. 
But,  never  mind,  we  say  long  live  Mr.  Alley,  and 
may  he  meet  with  the  success  he  justly  merits. 
Benjamin  Osgood. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  Aprils,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Alley  Hives. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  February  number  of 
your  Journal,  page  187,  I  see  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  our  friend  E.  Gallup,  in  which  he  says 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  queen  to 
breed  in  the  rear  frames  of  the  Alley  hive,  and 
that  it  is  the  last  frame  that  the  bees  fill.  Now 
I  have  used  the  Alley  hive  two  seasons,  and  in 
every  case  they  filled  tlie  rear  frame  first,  before 
they  filled  some  of  the  front  ones,  and  the  queen 
laid  readily  in  that  comb.  I  have  seen  both  sides 
of  the  rear  comb  filled  with  brood,  while  there 
was  yet  none  in  some  of  the  front  ones. 

I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Gallup  had  used  the 
Alley  hive  sufficient  to  express  his  opinion  in 
such  strong  language,  but  I  suppose  that  a  man 
of  his  experience  can  decide  as  to  the  good 
qualities  ot"  a  hive  in  one  season,  better  than  we 
lesser  lights  can  in  half  a  dozen. 

My  bees  wintered  finely  on  their  summer 
stands,  Avith  the  protection  spoken  of  heretofore. 
They  began  to  gather  pollen  on  the  19th  of 
I^Iarch,  and  are  breeding  rapidly.  Success  to  the 
Bee  Journal. 

A.   GUEEN. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 


That  the  food  or  jelly  administered  by  the  bees 
to  their  larvte  "  must  be  exceedingly  nutritious, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  very  nature,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  of  the  virile,  energetic,  and  fertilizing 
powder  of  plants  in  the  concentration  of  their 
living  princii3le." — Schuckard. 


That  bees  feel  pain  may  be  assumed  from  the 
evidence  we  have  of  their  feeling  pleasure. — 
Schuckard. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Hopes  and  Expectations. 

Mr.  Editok  : — I  have  been  readinp^  several 
stray  numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and  find  that 
many  of  the  persons  who  therein  hold  forth 
give  a  greenhorn  a  good  deal  of  sound  advice. 
I  was  raised  among  bees  and  bred  on  honey 
until  the  present  time,  and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions at  present  of  my  appetite  for  honey  failing 
this  season. 

Our  apiary  is  about  forty  years  old.  I  am 
grandson,  and  son  of  a  bee  keeper,  and  having 
been  dyed  in  the  wool,  I  am  also  a  bee-keeper. 
Our  apiary  has  been  afflicted  with  many  patent 
hives,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  have  survived, 
some  of  the  outlandish  things  in  which  they 
have  had  the  good  nature  to  remain.  I  never 
progressed  much  in  bee  management  until  I 
devised  a  simple  movable  comb  hive — a  non-pat- 
ented, non-reversible,  revolvable,  upside  down 
bee  hive. 

I  am  now  preparing  to  go  it  with  my  eye  open 
■  to  the  science  of  the  tiling — movable  combs, 
glass  boxes,  honey  emptying  machines,  wax- 
extractors,  Italian  queens,  »&c.,  &c.  If  you, 
Mr.  Editor  should  happen  to  hear  of  any  grand 
improvement,  please  put  a  flea  in  my  ear,  and  I 
will  go  for  it  (the  improvement,  not  the  flea). 

I  expect  to  whirl  out  tons  of  honey  this  sum- 
mer. Each  swarm  ought  to  make  about  two 
hundred  (200)  pounds,  providing  the  season  is 
the  best  ever  known.  If  I  had  time  I  would 
figure  out  the  facts  to  your  entire  sai  isfaction.  I 
could  demonstrate  it  very  easily  if  I  was  owner 
of  a  patent  hive  or  moth  trap  ;  but  will  have  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  astonishing  your  readers 
until  some  future  time. 

The  last  season  was  rather  tough  for  our  lit- 
tle pets.  The  drouth  dried  up  everything  in  the 
form  of  honey.  The  poor  suliering  bees  would 
hum  around  very  anxiously,  searchilig  every 
plant  and  flower,  far  and  near,  and  then  return 
to  their  hive  with  a  mere  taste  of  honey,  and 
looking  as  discouraged  as  a  hen  pecked  husband. 
I  admired  their  patience,  however,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  fall  rewarded  their  pre- 
cious little  gizzards  with  several  doses  of  honey  ; 
and  during  the  winter  I  also  ])assed  around 
several  sticks  of  candy  among  each  conimuiiity, 
and  I  believe  the  cute  little  fellows  would  just 
as  lief  pass  the  whole  winter  in  sucking  candy. 
My  candy  swarms  are  now  just  as  lively  as 
crickets,  and  waiting  impatiently  to  gather 
tons  of  honey. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  "Novice"  for  his  elegant 
bee  feeder  and  would  willingly  send  him  a  few 
boxes  of  honey  for  his  idea.  It  is  just  the 
handiest  feeder  in  the  world.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  how  I  use  it.  In  the  spring  I  re- 
move the  cobs  from  the  frames.  (I  always  use 
cobs  to  absorb  moisture,)  and  fit  closely  over  the 
top  of  the  frames  a  large  piece  of  water-proof 
paper,  cut  a  hole  a  little  smaller  than  the  feeder, 
directly  over  the  cluster,  and  set  the  feeder  over 
the  hole.  By  this  method,  ever}  thing  is  kept 
neat  and  tidy . 

In  the  proceedings  of   the   Cincinnati  Bee- 


keeper's Convention,  I  see  that  some  of  the 
wise  heads  that  convened  there,  propose  to  make 
candy  from  mel-extracted  honey.  They  did  not 
give  the  process.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
the  thing  is  accomplished.  If  the  operation  is 
*'not  dangerous,''^  I  would  like  to  experiment 
as  to  the  profitableness  of  the  pi'ocess.  If  some 
of  your  unselfish  correspondents,  "Mr.  Novice," 
for  instance — would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  the  pro- 
cess be  known,  who  knows  but  that  great  re- 
sults would  flow  therefrom.  Honey  is  getting  to 
be  so  plentiful  that  every  bee-keeper  should  care- 
fully study  the  nature  and  the  combination  of 
its  elements  with  other  substances  ;  and  perhaps 
something  valuable  would  be  the  result  of  patient 
experiment. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  not  further  trespass 
on  your  valuable  time  and  good  nature.  Should 
I  discover  anything  new  about  honey  or  bees,  I 
will  give  you  the  first  imformation,  wishing  you 
success  in  bee  and  business  matters. 

Scientific. 

Hartford,  N.  T.,  March  13,  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Metallic  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — With  your  permission  I  will 
give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a  little  sketch  of 
my  experiments  with  a  metallic  bee  hive.  In 
the  first  place  I  use  the  common  hive,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cap  (or  spare  honey  box),  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  hive,  and  of  the  same 
material.  My  bees  are  in  log  gums,  square  plank 
hives  and  sheet  iron.  The  lattei'  well  painted  in 
and  out,  and  a  thin  coating  of  jilaster  inside. 
Before  I  put  a  swarm  in  them,  I  give  them  a  thin 
coating  of  melted  beeswax,  using  a  ravelled  rag 
for  my  brush. 

My  hives  all  stand  in  a  row,  under  a  cover  of 
four  feet  boards,  and  on  a  flat  stone,  ten  inches 
from  the  ground.  There  they  stand,  winter  and 
summer. 

It  was  four  years  last  June  since  I  first  i^nt  bees 
into  a  metal  hive,  and  I  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced in  one  year  that  they  would  ]irove  to  be 
moth  proof;  and  I  have  seen  nothing  since  t« 
cause  me  to  change  my  views.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  seen  much  to  confirm  my  convictions  ; 
having  seen  no  sign  of  moths  or  their  webs  in  the 
iron  hives,  whilst  all  the  others  were  more  or 
less  injured,  and  in  some  the  bees  killed  outright. 

So  much  for  facts  (taking  my  word  for  it). 
Now  for  theory.  First,  it  crosses  tlic  instinct 
of  any  insect  to  lay  its  eggs  upon  a  mineral  or 
metal.  Second,  it  crosses  the  instinct  of  tlie 
moth  to  have  no  wood  or  something  of  a  fibrous 
nature  out  of  which  to  manufacture  its  web. 
And,  third,  the  moth  destroys  the  bees  by  forti- 
fying itself  against  the  attacks  by  webbing 
itself  up. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  wherein  the  metallic 
hive  would  be  proof  against  foulbrood,  but 
forbear . 

A.  F.  Cobb. 
Chapel  mil,  Mo.,  Feb.  14,  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Side  Gathering  Hives. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  see  in  the  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary last,  page  173,  Novice  fully  endorses  the  side 
gathering  of  surplus  honey,  referring  to  Lang- 
stroth  and  all  works  copied  from  his,  as  evidence 
of  his  correctness.  "From  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  surplus  honey  will  be  stored  in  the 
body  of  the  hive  than  on  the  top  in  boxes." 

I  have  been  using  the  two-story  Langstroth  hive 
for  a  few  years  past,  and  find  the  statement  of 
Novice  correct.  To  get  a  large  yield  of  honey  we 
must  turn  them  to  side  gathering  hives,  by  bring- 
ing up  a  part  of  the  coftibs,  bees,  and  brood,  to  the 
upper  chamber,  and  work  the  bees  at  the  side  of 
the  brood  in  empty  frames.  But  the  thought 
presented  itself  about  two  years  since  that  it 
would  be  better  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
frames  and  the  width  of  the  hive,  and  thereby 
place  the  room  of  the  second  story  on  each  side 
of  the  frames  of  a  one  story  hive,  for  surplus. 
And  it  has  proved  true,  for  five  "several  rea- 
sons." First,  I  can  place  twelve  six  pound  boxes 
inside  of  my  hive,  six  on  each  side  of  the  frames. 
Second,  if  we  wish  to  ship  honey  in  the  frames, 
make  the  frames  two  inches  less  in  depth,  and 
tlie  bees  will  cluster  under  the  lower  bars  as 
they  approximate  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  the 
combs  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  bar  as  efi'ectu- 
ally  as  when  in  the  upper  story.  Third,  Avhen 
we  want  to  empty  honey  with  the  extractor,  con- 
venience presents  itself  at  once.  Fourth,  when 
honey  is  being  stored  in  the  boxes,  and  the 
frames  in  the  center  of  the  hive  gets  too  full  of 
honey,  so  as  to  require  emptying,  to  give  the 
queen  roonr  to  desposit  eggs,  so  soon  as  the 
lid  is  removed  we  are  at  the  frames,  without 
having  i)reviously  to  remove  half  filled  boxes 
and  the  honey  board,  which  is  a  great  inconveni- 
ence. Fifth,  in  the  removal  or  exchange  of 
queens,  tl:^e  removal  of  the  lid  lays  the  frames 
bare.    The  work  is  done  without  i-emoving  a  box. 

A.  Salisbury. 

Camargo,  Ills. 


^  [For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  and  Grapes. 

On  page  210  of  the  March  number  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  Mr.  .J.  L.  Pcabody  wishes  to  know  if 
bees  injure  grapes.  Some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  I  planted  a  small  vineyard  of  three  acres. 
While  at  work  planting  my  vines,  a  friend  came 
along  and  advised  me  to  stop  planting  grape 
vines,  as  my  bees  would  destroy  all  the  grapes  I 
could  raise  in  the  neighborhood,  not  to  mention 
three  acres.  He  figured  up  how  many  bees  were 
in  my  apiary  of  a  hundred  hives,  and  supposed 
each  bee  would  desti'oy  one  or  more  grapes  per 
day,  and  thus  made  out  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  grapes  would  be  destroyed,  in  a 
month.  I  laughed  at  him  and  continued  my 
planting,  and  can  safely  say  that  I  have  not  had 
a  bushel  of  grapes  injured  by  bees,  since  they 
began  to  bear — five  or  six  years  ago. 

Some  years,  when  honey  was  scarce,  the  wasps 


would  attack  some  few  grapes ;  but  the  bees 
would  drive  them  away,  and  then  suck  out  the 
sweet.  I  have  also  had  grapes  in  my  garden  for 
twenty  years,  within  thi-ee  rods  of  my  bees,  and 
before  movable  comb  hives  came  in  fashion.  I  had 
a  bee-house  and  trained  grape  vines  around  and 
over  it,  to  shade  it,  but  1  never  knew  the  bees  to 
injure  the  grapes. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Peabody  was  in 
the  grapes,  and  not  in  the  bees.  It  is  likely  that 
his  grapes  had  taken  the  "grape  cholera,"  or 
some  other  disease,  that  caused  them  to  burst 
open  and  gave  the  bees  admission  to  the  sweets. 

H.  Nesbit. 

Cynthiana,  Ky.,  March,  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Beo  Journal.] 

Proper  Size  of  Honey  Jars. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  see  much  said  of  the  extrac- 
ted honey  ;  but  the  people  will  give  little  or  no 
more  for  it  than  for  strained  honey.  Now,  what 
I  wish  to  know  is,  how  to  j^ut  it  up.  I  have  put 
it  in  quart  cans,  in  jiint  can.s,  and  in  half  pint 
cans.  When  in  quart  cans,  the  buyers  say  they 
are  too  large  ;  and  when  in  half  pint  cans,  too 
small.  In  jjints  some  think  them  too  large,  and 
others  too  small.  How  shall  the}'^  be  made  to 
suit  ?  And  what  will  extracted  honey  settle  down 
at?  How  may  it  be  kej^t  from  candying,  and 
not  change  to  a  dark  or  slate  color,  by  time  ? 

I  use  a  machine  some,  but  would  use  it  much 
more,  if  the  honey  would  sell  for  what  it  is 
worth.  But  people  are  used  to  eating  what  their 
stomachs  cannot  digest,  in  the  sha]3e  of  wax, 
which  even  the  strongest  acids  will  not  dissolve, 
instead  of  the  pure  honey  as  stored  by  the  little 
bee. 

Many  persons  want  the  honey  in  nice  white 
comb.  Now  what  is  the  empty  comb  worth  to 
the  bee-kee])er  ?  That  is  a  point  well  worth  con- 
sidering. Will  bee-keepers  ascertain  its  value  in 
their  business,  and  then  charge  accordingly  for 
honey  in  the  comb?  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  machine  rendered  honey  sell  at  a  fair  price. 
This  is  my  view  of  the  matter.  Am  I  right  ?  or 
if  wrong,  will  some  one  kindly  set  me  right. 

J.  H.  Hadsell 

Breesport,  N.    Y. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Devices  that  are  no  Inventions. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of 
your  correspondents  pitch  into  the  humbugs 
called  movable  comb  hives,  which  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  Langstroth  hive  infringed 
on  by  some  useless  addition  or  change.  I  have 
five  diifei-ent  kinds  of  patented  hives  in  my 
apiary,  and  the  Langstroth  hive  produces  double 
the  amount  of  surplus  honey  than  any  other  I 
use.  As  for  wintering  bees  in  them,  they  are  as 
good  as  any  other.  When  left  on  their  summer 
stands,  I  take  otf  the  boxes  and  cover  the  holes 
with  corncobs,  five  or  six  deep,  or  old  carpet,  or 
old  clothes,  close  the  back  entrance,  and  also  the 
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front,  except  about  two  inches.  I  have  wintered 
my  bees  in  this  way  thi-ee  winters,  and  have  not 
lost  any  yet.  My  bees  swann  as  early  as  those 
in  the  tall  hives  that  Mr.  H.  A.  King  sends  out 
here,  with  a  marble  finish  on  them.  I  wi>h  Mr. 
Langstroth  would  c'ean  out  the  whole  of  them. 
They  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth. 
Because  he  is  a  poor  man,  and  they  know  it,  they 
have  imposed  on  him.  May  he  live  loi.g  and 
enjoy  good  health,  is  my  wish. 

My  bees  commenced  bringing  in  pol'eu  on  the 
6th  of  jVIarch,  from  elm  trees  and  soft  maples. 
This  is  the  eai-liest  I  ever  saw  them  do  so,  in 
this  section  of  country.  We  look  for  a  good 
season  here  for  surplus  honey. 

IT.  Faul. 

Council  Bluffs,  loica,  March  19,  1871. 


[For  the  Aiuericaa  Bee  Journa!.] 

A  Lady  Beginner's  Keport. 


As  I  am  a  beginner  in  bee-culture,  I  will  state 
to  you  in  part  my  success. 

I  commenced  last  sjDring  (1870)  with  seven- 
teen stocks  of  bees.  One  of  the  number  had 
an  Italian  queen,  and  two  others  hybrid  queens. 
I  had  never  opened  a  hive  of  bees,  but  with  an 
assistant  as  inexperienced  as  myself,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  trial  ;  so  to  work  we  went, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  we  might  make  a 
mistake  and  the  bees  become  enraged.  But  we 
succeeded,  as  we  think,  admirably.  We  found 
one  stock  queenless,  with  several  others  in 
almost  a  starving  condition.  We  equalized 
them  in  honey  and  brood,  and  fed  them  Gra- 
ham flour. 

By  the  lOtli  of  June  most  of  the  stocks  were 
strong.  We  increased  the  number  to  thirty- 
three  ;  then  reared  and  successfitUy  introduced 
eleven  feilile  queens.  I  have  seven  black  queens 
left,  and  intend  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  I  believe  the  Italians  are  far  superior 
to  tlie  black  bees. 

My  Italians  and  hybrids  did  much  better  than 
the  black  bees,  with  just  the  same  advantages. 
The  hybrids  are  the  crossest  bees  I  have.  I 
have  sold  iftlOO  worth  of  honey  and  bees,  and 
now  have  twenty-seven  stocks  in  the  cellar. 

Feeling  encouraged  by  my  success  last  year,  I 
intend  making  bee-culture  something  of  a  busi- 
ness. I  use  the  Langstroth  hive,  made  some- 
what deeper  than  the  ten  sash  hives,  and  hold- 
ing nine  sash. 

I  received  the  Bee  Journal  last  year,  sent  to 
the  address  of  my  liusband,  and  as  I  liave 
received  the  last  number  dite  me,  and  cannot 
think  of  missing  a  single  number,  you  will 
j)lease  find  enclosed  two  dollars,  which  will 
secure  its  welcome  visits  another  year. 

Mrs.  K.  a.  D.  Morgan. 

Pella,  Iowa,  March  9,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Boe  Journal.] 

Surplus  Honey  Boxes. — Large  boxes  vs.  SmalL 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  would  like  to  agitate  this 
question — would  it  or  would  it  not  be  better  for 
apiarians  to  have  their  honey  stored  generally 
in  large  boxes?  We  learn  from  nearly  all  to 
whom  we  have  put  tlie  question,  that  a  strong 
swarm  will  fill  a  ten  or  fifteen  pound  box  nearly 
as  soon  as  they  will  fill  a  six  pound  box.  If 
such  be  the  case,  the  large  box  is  the  one  to  use, 
to  gather  the  most  number  of  pounds. 

Now  let  us  see  about  the  demand  and  price  of 
the  respective  boxes. 

Small  dealers  in  honey  generally  prefer  to  have 
small  boxes,  which  save  the  trouble  of  cutting 
it  as  it  is  sold  ;  and  they  are  naturally  willing  to 
pay  more  for  it  in  that  shape.  But  if  apiarians 
can  dispose  of  their  large  boxes  at  the  same 
price,  jier  pound,  and  can  sell  all  they  can  have 
stored,  with  as  little  trouble  as  their  small  boxes, 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  the 
large  boxes  generally. 

Our  experience  the  past  season  has  been  that, 
while  we  always  had  a  fair  supply  of  small  caps, 
we  were  short  of  large  caps  three-fourths  of  the 
time. 

We  would  say  to  apiarians  that  \\q  will  con- 
tract for  any  amount  up  to  one  Jiundred  tons  (^f 
white  honey  in  larr/e  caps  or  frames  of  any  size, 
so  that  they  are  not  over  seven  inches  deep,  to 
be  sold  net  weight,  and  to  be  delivered  as  early 
in  the  season  as  will  be  convenient  to  the  ship- 
per. We  believe  that  this  matter  is  of  as  much, 
importance  to  the  honey  raising  community  as 
to  ourselves. 

To  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  us,  we  will 
say  that  we  started  business  in  1865,  as  Honey 
Merchants  exclusively,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
have  since  extended  our  business  westward  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  northward  to  Chicago,  Ills., 
where  we  now  have  our  head  qtiarters  for  the 
west,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
We  have  labored  hard  to  make  honey  a  standard 
commodity  in  those  cities  ;  and  the  fact  of  our 
having  handled  nearly  two  hundred  tons  the 
past  two  j^ears,  proves  our  success. 

We  liave  permission  to  refer  to  a  number  of 

Bankers  and  ]Merchants,  east  and  west,  and  the 

principal  apiarians  in  the  west,  whose  names  we 

will  be  happy  to  furnish  to  those  desiring  them. 

C.  O.  Perrink  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


The  bee  gives  us  honey,  and  we  give  the  wasp 
whacks  when  we  catch  him. 


[For  the  iVmerican  Bee  Journal.] 

Save  the  Queens. 

Bees  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  or  de- 
stroy a  good  queen,  which  they  sometimes  do  in 
some  of  our  most  valuable  stock  hives,  when 
very  rich  in  stores,  and  more  especially  when 
flowers  are  abundant.     Why? 

In  some  stocks  deficient  in  stores,  and  when 
no  feed  is  to  be  obtained,  they  persevere  until  the 
queen  is  renewed,  if  allowed  by  the  keeper. 
Why? 
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In  extra  strong  stocks,  made  so  by  an  extra 
prolific  queen,  the  bees  renew  their  queen.  Why  ? 

In  introducing  queens  it  is  not  always  a  per- 
fect success,  though  she  may  be  accepted  for  the 
time.  After  a  few  eggs  are  laid,  the  bees  start 
cells  several  times  after  being  destroyed  by  the 
keeper ;  and  less  and  less  eggs  are  laid  by  said 
queen  until  finally  she  is  non-est. 

If  cells  are  started,  remove  the  queen  and  build 
her  up  a  stock  with  brood  combs  and  bc^es,  and 
generally  she  proves  her  good  qualities  after 
being  fed  by  her  adopted  stock,  or  her  own 
bees. 

If  bees  swarm  and  are  put  back,  or  the  queen 
gets  frightened  or  refuses  to  go  with  the  swarm, 
or  falls  down  Avith  the  burthen  of  her  eggs, 
thereby  proving  her  to  be  an  extra  prolific 
queen,  the  bees  will  generally  persevere  until 
she  is  killed,  or  a  young  swarm  is  sent  off,  and 
the  queen  is  generally  lost  in  the  melee.  I  have 
saved  such  queens  two  years  in  good  condition, 
and  it  may  be  done  longer.  Give  them  room  to 
lay,  or  rest,  as  the  case  requires. 

Robber  bees  may  enter  some  stock,  attack  the 
queen,  or  change  her  scent  or  deportment,  so  as 
to  frighten  her  bees  and  induce  them  to  start 
queen  cells. 

A  queen  may  acquire  an  offensive  odor  from 
being  taken  in  the  hand,  or  by  picking  her  oif 
one  comb  and  placing  her  on  another ;  and  the 
bees  will  start  cells  to  replace  her.  Is  there  any 
better  way  to  save  such  queens  than  to  remove 
them  ? 

J.  M.  Marvin. 

St.  Charles,  Ills. 


[Fur  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eaising  Queens. 


At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  I  give  a  few 
words  about  using  the  nucleus  hive,  described  in 
the  Bee  Jourkal  of  October,  1870. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  in  some  way  to  get  in  each 
compartment  a  frame  of  comb  with  bees,  and  a 
sealed  queen  cell  taken  from  a  full  hive. 

When  the  time  comes  for  raising  queens,  select 
a  hive  to  be  used  for  that  j:)urpose  ;  find  the  queen, 
and  put  the  frame  she  is  on,  together  with  the 
adhering  bees,  in  one  compartment  of  your  nu- 
cleus hive.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  hive  from 
which  the  ciueen  was  taken  (which  we  will  call 
hive  A,)  queenless,  and  the  bees  will  immediately 
go  to  raising  queens. 

In  about  ten  days  queen  cells  will  be  sealed 
over,  when  a  frame  containing  one  or  more  queen 
cells  may  be  put  in  each  compartment  of  the 
nucleus  hive,  together  with  the  adhering  bees  ; 
and  the  bees  from  another  frame  may  also  be 
brushed  into  each  compartment,  and  the  frame 
returned  to  hive  A.  If  hive  A  has  been  flourish- 
ing, so  that  it  contains  a  good  many  young  bees, 
your  nuclei  will  need  no  further  attention.  All 
the  older  bees  will  fly  back  to  hive  A  ;  and  if 
there  be  only  a  few  bees  in  the  nucleus,  it  may  be 
well  to  fasten  them  in  for  a  couple  of  days  when 
the  nucleus  is  first  formed.  Frequently  the  queen 
colls  will  be  all  found  on  one  or  two  frames,  and 


,in  that  case,  a  cell  should  be  cut  out  for  each 
nucleus  that  lacks  one. 

The  queen  that  was  taken  from  hive  A  and 
put  in  the  nucleus  hive,  may  now  be  returned  to 
hive  A  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  frame  from  which  she 
was  just  taken  in  the  nucleus  hive,  has  queen 
cells  started  on  it,  insert  a  sealed  queen  cell.  If 
the  queen  cell  is  inserted  when  the  queen  is  first 
removed,  the  bees  will  destroy  it.  The  bees  in 
hive  A  will  accept  their  queen  without  caging. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  raise  more  queen 
cells,  instead  of  returning  the  queen  to  hive  A, 
take  a  frame  of  comb  from  hive  A,  brushing  off 
the  bees,  and  after  takitig  the  frame  containing 
the  queen  out  of  the  nucleus  hive,  insert  this 
empty  frame  in  the  nucleus  hive,  and  brush  the 
queen  and  bees  down  upon  it.  The  frame  you 
have  now  removed  the  bees  and  queen  from,  will 
of  coin-se  contain  eggs  and  larva3.  Put  it  into  hive 
A,  and  the  bees  will  immediately  start  queen 
cells  on  it.  These  cells,  as  soon  as  sealed,  may 
be  given  to  any  of  the  nuclei,  which  have  failed 
to  raise  a  queen. 

You  may  commence  operations  for  raising 
•queens  as  soon  as  drones  appear,  or  as  soon  as 
dione  brood  is  sealed  ovei-,  probably  about  the 
first  of  May,  in  the  Middle  States. 

As  often  as  a  queen  is  removed  from  a  nucleus, 
give  it  a  queen  cell,  and  let  the  bees  raise  another 
queen.  Your  nuclei  will  raise  queens  by  simply 
giving  them  young  brood  ;  but  unless  they  are 
quite  strong,  you  had  better  give  them  sealed 
queen  cells  from  a  full  hive. 

In  the  luatter  of 

ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING. 

I  generally  adopt  apian  that  I  learned,  I  think, 
from  Mr.  R.  C.  Otis.  Suppose  you  have  two 
hives,  Ko.  1  and  No.  2,  both  strong,  and  an 
empty  hive,  No.  3. 

From  No.  1,  take  frame  after  frame,  brushing 
back  all  the  bees  into  the  hive,  until  only  two  or 
three  frames  are  left  ;  and  as  fiist  as  the  frames 
are  emptied  of  bees  put  them  in  No.  3.  Fill  vip 
the  vacancies  in  both  hives  with  empty  combs  or 
frames. 

Remove  No.  2  to  a  new  location,  and  set  No. 
3  in  its  place.  The  returning  bees  from  No.  3 
will  supply  No.  3  with  a  good  colony  and  will 
raise  a  queen  ;  but  it  will  save  time  if  you  fur- 
nish them  with  a  fertile  queen  from  a  nucleus. 
To  do  this,  as  soon  as  No.  3  has  started  queen 
cells,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  simply 
put  in  the  queen  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  or  at  the 
entrance,  without  caging  or  any  precaution  what- 
ever. I  have  not  yet  found  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  (i  queenlss  colony  which  has  queen  cells 
started  will  readHy  accept  any  queen,  fertile  or 
unfertile. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  Peabody  melextractor 
•will  suit  any  but  the  Langstroth  frames.  I  think 
it  will  suit  any  frame  in  use,  but  I  have  never 
tried  it  with  any  but  two  kinds. 

C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  Ills.,  Feb..  1871. 


Water  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  bees  when 
building  comb,  or  raising  brood. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Fertilizing  Italian  Queen  Bees. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  ways 
cjiven  to  secure  the  pure  fertilization  of  queens 
in  confinement,  yet  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  appear  to  have  any  success.  I  liave  a 
neighbor,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  last 
fall,  who  says  he  has  not  failed  once  in  getting 
queens  fertilized  by  drones  from  any  stock  he 
may  select.  He  showed  me  two  queens  which 
had  been  fertilized,  that  had  no  wings,  but 
merely  small  rudimental  bunches  where  the 
wings  should  have  been.  I  was  very  busy  at 
the  time,  and  it  being  then  late  in  the  season, 
I  did  not  try  it,  but  intend  to  test  it  thoroughly 
the  coming  season.  He  said  lie  had  tried  many 
different  ways  to  get  queens  fertilized  by  Italian 
drones,  and  had  at  last  found  one  by  which  he 
always  had  good  success,  having  never  failed 
when  lie  tried  it  in  a  full  stock  of  bees. 

He  selects  a  stock  with  ])lenty  of  the  best 
drones,  and  sets  it  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  from 
any  other  stock,  and  as  soon  as  the  queen 
hatches,  he  clips  one  wing.  He  then  raises  a 
bed  of  saw  dust  three  or  four  feet  square,  lays 
thereon  a  good  broad  bottom  board,  and  sets 
tlie  hive  on  it.  so  that  the  queen  can  crawl  back 
when  she  comes  out.  He  has  tried  queens  in 
this  way  for  three  seasons,  and  they  are  all  very 
prolific.  A  queen  can  be  introduced  from  any 
stock,  and  in  and  in  breeding  thus  prevented. 

Q.    M.    DOODLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  T.,  March  11,  1871. 


33^  It  seems  to  us  tbat  the  process  above  mentioned  is 
more  liliely  to  be  uniformly  successful  than  any  other  yet 
sug^'ested  or  tried. — Eu. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Pertilization  with  select  Drones. 


When  a  safe  and  sure  method  to  secure  the 
fertilization  of  queens  with  select  drones  in  con- 
finement is  devised,  the  inventor  will  deserve 
the  same  honors  now  conferred  on  Langstroth 
for  his  invention  of  the  movable  frame  hives. 
Tliere  are  ]tarties  now  claiming  to  have  made 
sucli  discoveries,  but,  whether  such  claims  are 
valid,  remains  to  be  tested.  I  could  heartily  wish 
they  were,  but  I  rather  fear  the  statements  are 
exaggerated.  At  least,  until  I  can  succeed  my- 
self with  their  methods,  I  will  not  credit  such 
statements  as  have  appeared  at  diffoi-ent  times  in 
the  Journals,  as  being  successful  in  every  case. 

I  will  give  my  experience  the  past  season, 
with  their  various  methods,  as  I  found  them  de- 
scribed. I  hope  other  writers  for  the  Journal 
will  also  give  nothing  but  the  plain,  naked,  and 
unvarnished  facts,  and  on  both  sides,  the  dark 
as  well  as  the  bright. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  received  Dr.  Jewel 
Davis'  circular— Queen  Nursery;  but  as  it  was 
not  in  connection  with  a  method  of  fertilization, 
and  as  I  could  never  get  bees  to  accept  an  unim- 
pregnated  queen,  I  thought  I  would  wait  until 
others  tried  it.  If  friend  Davis  had  sent  me  one 
ou  trial,  I  would  have  given  it  sl  faithful  one. 


I  prepared  a  number  of  cages  on  Mitchel's 
plan,  described  by  him  in  his  paper — expecting 
to  be  sure  of  success,  as  he  told  us  we  wouldn't 
fail  but  one  time  out  of  ten.  Well,  my  exj^eri- 
ence  went  the  other  way,  for  I  didn't  succeed 
one  time  in  Pm.  I  also  prepared  several  other 
methods,  such  as  honey  caps,  3  x  4  x  G — the  ends, 
bottom,  and  top,  wood  ;  wire  cloth  on  one  side, 
and  glass  on  the  other  ;  and  three  one  inch 
holes  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  wire  cloth. 
Also,  a  number  of  small  cages,  two  inches  by 
three,  fastened  to  a  board  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  fitted  in  the 
hive  in  place  of  a  frame.  These  were  for  cells 
to  hatch  in  ;  but  every  queen  died  before  she 
was  five  days  old,  although  each  cage  had  sealed 
honey  in  old  comb.  The  other  cages  I  tried  in 
almost  every  conceivable  way — inside  of  the 
hive,  on  the  top,  in  dark  rooms,  some  with 
workers,  and  some  without,  luitil  I  became  sick 
of  losing  so  many  valuable  queens.  I  failed  in 
every  instance,  except  two  or  three,  which  I  will 
describe  and  leave  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
to  say  whether  I  was  successful.  The  first  was 
with  one  of  the  fir.st  queens  raised,  a  beautiful 
and  lively  queen,  but  with  no  wings.  The 
weather  being  very  rainy  for  several  days,  with 
no  signs  of  clearing  off,  I  jmt  her  in  the  fertiliz- 
ing cage  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  with 
eight  selected  drones.  Then  ]5ut  the  cage  down 
into  her  stand  (a  full  stand).  In  noticing  her  a 
while  after,  say  about  one  o'clock,  on  raising  the 
cage  to  the  light,  she  made  several  attempts  to 
fly  in  the  cage,  and  hopped  on  the  back  of  a 
drone  and  stuck  fast.  Here  I  was  compelled  to 
close  up,  by  the  falling  rain.  Next  day,  I  noticed 
a  dead  drone.  Queen  all  right  I  thought  I 
would  follow  out  Mitchel's  directions  of  forty- 
eight  hours.  Well,  Avhat  did  I  find  at  the  end 
of  the  forty-eight  hours  ?  Two  dead  drones,  and 
a  dead  queen  besmeared  in  honey  that  had 
dripped  on  the  bottom. 

The  next  one  in  which  I  think  I  succeeded,  is 
this.  I  put  three  queens,  just  hatched,  in  three 
of  the  small  boxes  above  described,  with  about 
one  hundred  workers  in  each.  These  I  ]uit  in  a 
dark  room  until  the  fifth  day,  Avhen  I  took  out 
all  but  five  workers  and  then  put  five  drones  in 
each.  These  drones  ■^^ere  so  selected  at  one 
o'clock,  just  as  they  were  leaving  the  hive,  put 
in  boxes  back  into  the  dark  room  (which  was 
also  warm)  for  thirtj'-six  hours  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  there  two  dead  queens,  and  from  one 
to  three  dead  drones,  in  each.  I  immediately 
introduced  the  living  queen,  by  means  of  tobacco 
smoke,  in  a  nucleus  that  had  been  queenless 
for  five  days,  and  on  the  second  day  she  was 
laying.  I  was  either  successful  in  this  case,  or 
the  queen  came  out  and  met  a  drone  the  same 
day  that  I  intriduced  her  in  the  nucleus. 

In  my  correspondence  with  D.  L.  Adair,  I  told 
him  I  had  failed  with  Mitchel's  plan.  He 
answered  that  he  had  too,  but  that  he  had  no 
trouble  with  one  of  his  own ;  and  that  if  I 
would  trj'  it,  according  to  his  directions,  he  would 
send  me  one.  I  wrote,  and  got  one  in  due  time. 
I  thought  it  a  very  ingenious  device,  and  that 
it  woidd  prove  successful.  1  immediately  trans- 
ferred bees  and  comb  to  it,  sent  for  select  drones 
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to  friend  Nesbit,  as  I  feared  all  my  best  ones 
were  killed  oft" — which  fear  proved  to  be  ground- 
less, for  I  had  drones  the  first  week  in  January, 
and  probably  have  some  now.  Well,  friend 
Nesbit's  drones  came,  just  as  the  queen  was  two 
days  old.  By  the  way,  I  was  careful  not  to  have 
a  single  drone  in  the  nucleus  when  transferred. 
I  now  put  on  the  fertilizer,  adjusted  the  entrance 
so  that  a  worker  could  just  squeeze  through,  then 
13ut  in  the  drones,  which  were  besmeared  with 
honey  as  I  took  them  out  of  the  transporting 
box.  The  bees  immediately  commenced  licking 
them  off",  and  they  were  received  all  right.  On 
the  third  day  after,  I  saw  a  dead  drone.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Adair  says  the  queen  will  fly  against 
the  glass,  whenever  the  cover  is  lifted  off ;  but 
I  could  never  see  her  do  so.  On  the  i)th  or  10th 
day  of  the  queen's  age  she  was  laying.  I 
thought  I  was  positively  sure  I  had  succeeded 
this  time  and  the  next ;  but  the  third  trial  puz- 
zled me.  I  believe  the  third  trial  was  made  as 
carefully  as  the  first  two,  and  1  thought  I  had 
the  same  success,  until  the  young  bees  began  to 
emerge  from  the  cells— sheer  hybrids.  Now  how 
this  happened  I  am  unable  to  .say,  unless  the 
queen  got  out  at  the  enti'auce,  as  the  workers  did, 
and  met  a  black  drone. 

Hurrah  for  Novice.  He  has  gone  to  the  camp 
to  make  maple  sugar,  with  all  his  bees ;  and  is 
going  to  tell  us  how  to  i^ut  our  bees  at  it  free  of 
charge  !     Well,  all  right  ! 

E.  M.  Argo. 

Loxoen,  Ktj.,  Feb.  11,  1871. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

liTew  Process  cf  non-flyicg  Fertiliza,tion  of 
Queen  Bees, 


Mr.  Editor  : — When  last  in  Washington,  you 
showed  me  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents describing  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  non-flying  fertilizntion  of 
queen  bees,  as  devised  and  employed  by  one  of 
his  neighbors.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  plan,  or 
something  akin  to  it,  promises  more  success 
than  any  one  hitherto  devised,  as  it  seems  to  be 
almost  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  instincts 
of  the  drones  and  queens.  He  says  that  if  a 
hive  set  on  a  mound  of  sawdust,  some  three  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  high,  the  young  queen,  with 
her  wings  clipped,  when*  she  comes  out  to  meet 
the  drones,  is  easily  seen  by  them  and  speedily 
fertilized.  When  the  queen  is  confined  with  the 
drones,  both  queens  and  drones  are  in  an  un- 
natural position,  and  seem  to  exert  most  of  their 
energies  in  trying  to  escape.  But  by  the  plan 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  the  queen 
conies  out  at  the  proper  season,  just  as  though 
she  were  capable  of  flying.  The  drones  are  in 
full  flight,  leaving  the  hive  and  returning  to  it. 
Being  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  mound 
upon  some  light  substance,  she  is  quickly  seen 
by  them,  and  it  seems  altogether  probable  that, 
in  most  instances,  fertilization  will  take  place 
and  the  queen  return  to  her  hive.  When  young 
queens,  whose  wings  are  imperfect,  come  out  in 


the  ordinary  way,  they  fall  upon  the  grass  or 
ground,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  noticed 
by  the  drones. 

'  I  shall  give  this  j^lan  a  full  trial  the  present  sear- 
son,  and  hope  that  many  of  our  correspondents 
will  do  so  also.  If  it  is  found  to  answer,  it  could 
easily  be  modified  so  as  to  be  made  serviceable 
on  a  large  scale.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
any  peculiar  virtue  in  sawdust,  except  that 
being  light  and  elevated,  the  queen  is  seen  to 
advantage  by  the  drones.  Perhaps  a  platform 
over  which  cotton  cloth  is  stretched,  might  be 
found  to  answer  even  better  than  a  mound  of 
sawdust.  The  hive  containing  drones  might, 
from  time  to  time,  be  supplied  with  hatching 
drone  brood  from  our  choicest  queens.  En- 
trances might  be  made  on  all  sides  of  this  hive, 
and  nuclei  might  easily  be  placed  in  position  on 
dift"erent  sides,  so  that  drones  entering  and 
leaving  on  all  sides,  would  see  the  queens  from 
the  different  nuclei.  The  expert  will  easily  un- 
derstand how,  by  small  boards,  these  nuclei 
may  be  so  separated  from  each  other  that  the 
queens  will  be  almost  sure  to  return  to  their 
proper  colonies.  Should  there  be  danger  of  the 
queens  crawling  over  these  boards,  by  rubbing 
their  suifaces  with  chalk,  they  would  be  unable 
to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  queen  of  any  nucleus 
is  known  to  be  fertilized,  she  might  be  removed, 
and  a  nearly  matured  queen  cell,  or  a  just 
hatched  queen,  put  in  her  place.  In  this  way 
a  few  colonies  separated  a  few  rods  from  the 
main  apiary,  and  containing  the  drones  from 
which  we  wish  to  breed,  might  be  made  to  serve 
for  a  very  large  nvimber  of  nuclei.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  the-  necessity  for  non- 
flying  fertilization  has  been  felt,  and  sooner  or 
later  unquestionably  some  practicable  method 
for  accomplishing  it  will  be  devised. 

L.  L.  Langsteoth. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  April  13,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural  and  Forced  Queens, 


I  watched  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
Bee  Journal  for  some  time,  with  quite  an  inter- 
est ;  but,  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  left  to  do  as  I  always  have  done  in  the 
propagation  of  queens.  I  have  been  propagating 
queerjs  for  several  years,  for  my  own  use  and  the 
public  as  called  for,  but  not  making  it  a  speciality. 
I  received  my  first  instructions  f'rom  Eev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  and  always  rear  my  royal  cells  in 
strong  colonies,  and  from  the  egg  or  larva  just 
hatched— feeding  the  colony  with  sugar  syrup 
every  evening  when  forage  is  not  abundant.  In 
regard  to  the  longevity  and  fertility  of  such 
queens,  I  have  found  no  difficulty. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  bee,  some 
years  since,  in  my  apiary,  I  commenced  raising 
queens,  and  in  a  short  time  my  bees  appeared  as 
though  making  an  eft"ort  to  overstock  my  apiarj-, 
which  never  occurred  while  operating  with  the 
black  bee,  and  under  the  old  system  of  natural, 
hardy,  and  prolific  queens. 

My  attention  was  never  called  to  the  speedy 
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mortality  of  forced  queens,  until  drawn  to  it  by 
the  articles  in  the  Bee  Journal.  True,  out  of 
a  hundred  or  more  colonies,  I  would  occasionally 
lose  a  queen  under  a  year  old  ;  but  I  thouq^ht, 
and  yet  think,  it  to  be  only  incidental  mortality, 
which  holds  a  sway  over  all  animated  nature, 
leveling  in  the  dust  the  infant  of  days,  as  well  as 
the  man  with  hoary  locks. 

Queens  reared  from  larvse  too  far  advanced 
towards  the  chrysalis  state,  are  worthless.  How 
many  days  old  the  larvfe  may  be  and  yet  make 
good  queens.  I  am  unprepared  to  say,  but  sup- 
pose they  should  not  be  over  three  days  old.  In 
the  summer  of  1867,  I  gave  to  bees  in  a  nucleus, 
eggs  fresh  laid  from  which  to  propagate  a  queen, 
but  saw  no  signs  of  a  royal  cell  until  the  tenth 
day,  when  one  was  just  started.  When  the  queen 
hatched,  the  only  perceivable  difference  from  a 
worker  was  in  the  taper  of  the  body  and  the 
shape  of  her  head.  She  never  laid  any  eggs,  but 
soon  disappeared  from  the  nucleus.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  feeble  queens  at  hatching,  and  that  do 
not  lay  eggs  the  first  week  after  copulation, 
should  be  discarded  ;  but  in  very  early  spring 
or  late  fall,  this  rule  will  not  hold  good.  To  de- 
velop large  and  healthy  queens,  rear  the  royal 
cells  in  a  hive  crowded  with  bees.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  hive  should  be  of  full  size,  so  it 
holds  three  or  four  frames  of  the  size  used  in  the 
apiary.  Never  remove  the  cell  to  a  smaller  nu- 
cleus, unless  crowded  with  bees,  until  two  or  three 
days  before  the  time  to  hatch.  When  about 
maturity,  they  are  harder  to  chill,  and  hatch  out 
strongei",  than  if  removed  earlier  to  more  feeble 
swarms.  To  know  when  to  remove  the  cells,  you 
must  know  whether  you  introduced  eggs  or 
larvas.  If  larvae,  then  their  age,  as  queens,  will 
hatch  in  sixteen  days  from  the  egg,  and  some- 
times sooner,  in  very  warm  weather,  with  good 
forage.  When  larvae  are  used,  examine  if  there 
are  any  advanced  grubs.  If  so,  destroy  th'-m, 
by  inserting  a  small  stick  into  the  cell,  sufficiently 
hard. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  some,  and  probably  many 
leading  bee  keepers,  that  when  forage  is  right 
and  the  atmosphere  warm  and  damp,  Italian  bees 
in  large  apiaries  will  swarm  off  bj^  the  dozen 
swarms  per  day,  leaving  no  preparations  for 
royal  cells.  But  I  never  discovered  that  forced 
queens  under  such  circumstances  were  less  pro- 
lific or  shorter  lived,  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. Yet  it  may  possibly  be  so,  though  not 
very  probable. 

A.  Salisbury 

Camargo,  IVs. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Transferring  Eoes. 


I  have  liad  some  experience  in  transferring 
bees  from  box  hives  to  those  having  movable 
combs,  and  think  my  experience  may  benefit 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  I  have  trans- 
ferred bees  in  June,  October,  November  and 
March.  The  time  recommended  by  most  writers 
is  when  the  apple  trees  are  in  bloom,  but  my  ex- 
perience proves  that  March  is  a  better  time  than 


later  in  the  season.  At  that  time  there  is  little 
brood  in  the  combs,  and  the  bees  may  be  trans- 
ferred with  little  disturbance  to  breeding  opera- 
tions ;  and  then,  when  the  breeding  season  has 
fully  come,  they  are  ready,  without  farther  liin- 
derance,  to  proceed  with  their  work.  I  have  four 
stocks  that  I  transferred  early  in  the  present 
month,  and  they  are  all  doing  well.  I  opened 
one  of  the  hives  yesterday,  and  found  sheets  of 
comb  nearly  full  of  brood  f'rom  top  to  bottom. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  bees  must 
secrete  wax  in  order  that  they  may  repair  the 
combs  and  attach  tliem  to  the  frames ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  Whoever  will  examine  the  repairs 
they  make,  will  find  that  the  wax  used  is  taken 
from  the  combs  repaired,  as  the  new  work  is  of 
the  exact  color  and  quality  of  the  comb  repaired 
or  attached  to  the  frames.  Combs  put  into  frames 
in  March,  when  no  wax  was  being  secreted,  were 
securely  fastened  in  a  few  days,  so  that  the  sticks 
by  which  they  were  secured  in  position  could  be 
removed. 

There  are  only  two  dangers  in  transferring 
thus  early — robbers  and  loss  of  queens.  I  have 
had  no  trouble  on  these  accounts.  Robbers  in- 
deed made  a  brief  attack,  but  by  contracting  the 
entrance  to  the  new  hive,  the  bees  defended  them- 
selves with  so  much  vigor  that  the  robbers  soon 
gave  uj)  the  attemj^t.  I  cut  the  combs  out  of  the 
old  hives  without  first  driving  the  bees  out  into 
a  driving  box.  By  u.sing  care,  only  a  few  bees 
were  killed,  and  in  every  case,  the  Cj[ueen  was 
found  to  have  escaped  unhurt.  I  have  trans- 
ferred thirteen  colonies,  and  have  never  lost  a 
queen  yet. 

The  stocks  transferred  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber wintered  well,  and  are  in  fine  condition  this 
spring,  except  one  that,  by  being  neglected  a 
little  too  long,  starved  to  death.  I  put  three 
weak  colonies  together,  and  when  they  were 
united  in  (October)  they  had  not  more  than  four 
pounds  of  honey.  These  I  wintered  on  sugar 
syrup,  and  they  are  now  doing  well,  and  promise 
to  repaj'^  with  interest  all  the  care  they  have 
received. 

In  a  future  number  I  may  give  my  method  of 
transferring  bees  to  movable  comb-hives,  with 
such  directions  as  will  enable  any  one  of  ordinary 
skill  to  perforin  the  operation  without  difficulty. 

M.  Mahin. 
New  Cas  le,  Lid.,  March  23d,  1871. 


As  the  sun  sinks  his  broad  disk  below  the 
horrizon,  to  rise  with  new  lustre — his  rays  leap- 
ing over  the  mountains  ;  so  the  busy  bee,  exclu- 
ded by  the  twilight,  rushes  forth  at  early  dawn 
on  buoyant  wings,  and  from  every  floral  cup  sips 
the  njctar  of  heaven,  which  darkness  hid. 

A.  Salisbury. 


The  entire  economy  of  the  hive  seems  to 
emanate  exclusively  from  the  tvvo  most  promi- 
nent attributes  of  instinct,  that  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  that  other  more  important  axis  of  the 
vast  wheel  of  creation,  the  secured  perpetuation 
of  the  kind  by  the  conservative  and  absorbing 
love  of  offspring. — Schuckard. 
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Washington,  May,  1871. 

D^="  The  issue  of  the  April  number  of  tlie  Journal 
was  delayed  several  daj's  by  untoward  occurrences 
and  vexatious  disappointmeDts,  to  whicli,  as  we  could 
neitlier  prevent  nor  control  tbeni,  we  bad  to  submit 
"  with  the  better  fortitude  of  patience." 


D:p=  We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Capron, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  a  package  of  choice 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  grown  in  France  ex- 
pressly for  the  Department — whereof  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  good  use,  and  for  which  we  tender 
thanks. 


03^  Mr.  King  intimates  to  us  that  he  "  may  con- 
clude to  accept"  the  offer  of  space  in  the  Journal, 
"to  reply  to  articles  in  the  April  number."  Should 
he  decide  to  do  so,  we  trust  the  reply  will  be  furnished 
in  season  for  our  next  issue.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments for  printing  the  Journal,  articles  intended  for 
any  particular  number,  should  be  in  our  hand  not 
later  thau  on  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 


0:;^"  Ther  eport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern  Beekeepers' 
Association,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  readied  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  num- 
ber.    We  shall  find  room  for  it  in  our  next. 


CC^  We  have  on  hand  a  large  number  of  communi- 
cations from  valued  contributors,  which  shall  have 
due  attention  as  early  as  practicable.  Even  with  the 
aid  of  small  type  we  cannot  always  crowd  in  all  the 
articles  for  which  Ave  desire  to  make  room,  though 
we  give  monthly  nearly  three  times  as  much  bee  mat- 
ter as  any  other  paper,  by  actual  measurement,  and 
the  quality  of  which,  we  conceive,  squares  well  with 
the  quantity. 


11^  The  communication  on  Italian  bees,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Gravenhorst,ol  Brunswick,  will,  of  course, 
arrest  the  attention  of  breeders  and  bee  culturists. 
The  writer  is  an  experienced  and  successful  apiarian 
and  a  careful  observer,  who,  reading  English  famil- 
iarly, is  well  informed  of  the  state  and  progress  of  bee 
culture  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  this  country  like- 
wise— knowing,  from  their  writings,  who  are  the 
prominent  beekeepers  here.  It  is,  in  fyct,  through 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  that  many  of  our  contribu- 
tors are  rapidly  acquiring  a  European  reputation.  We 
find  their  articles  frequently  referred  to,  and  many  of 
them  translated,  in  the  Bee  Journals  of  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  and  favorably  noticed  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  papers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 


We  request  the  attention  of  beekeepers  who 
design  to  import  Italian  queen  bees  this  season,  to  the 
advertisement  of  Messrs.  G.  Neiglibor  &  Son,  con- 
tained in  this  number  of  tlie  Journal.  It  is  an  old 
established  London  house,  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
Mr.  Edward  Uhle,  also,  from  whom  queens  ordered, 
will  be  procured,  has  had  much  exi^erienceas  a  breeder. 
Tbe  Baron  of  Berlcpsch,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
work  on  "Bees  and  Bee  Culture,  speaks  of  Mr.  Uhle 
as  one  of  tbe  most  intelligent  and  best  qualified  prac- 
tical beekeepers  in  Europe. 


The  Queen  Castle. 

After  our  notice  and  description  of  this  new  con- 
trivance had  gone  to  press,  we  received  the  inventor's 
further  account  of  it.  He  now  substitutes  sheets  of 
perforated  tin  in  place  of  the  wire  gauze  for  the  sides 
of  the  castle,  which  are  thus  made  more  stanch, 
equally  serviceable,  and  it  is  said  cost  less.  Those 
who  test  this  implement  should  be  careful  to  have  it 
properly  made,  in  accordance  with  tlie  inventor's  de 
sci-iption  or  idea.  Failure  with  one  differently  con 
structed  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  geuuino 
article,  which  is  still  spoken  of  abroad  as  being  used 
with  uniform  success.  Devices  in  the  use  of  which 
success  is  the  exception,  are  not  the  things  we  want ; 
but  where  failure  is  the  exception  we  may  at  least 
hope  to  be  on  the  true  track. 

The  queen  castle  has  now  been  in  use  nearly  three 
years  in  Europe,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
failure  tliere  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  There 
may  have  been  such,  but,  if  so,  they  have  not  yet 
been  reported,  and  this,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
argues  favorably.  The  chief  reason  for  confidently 
looking  for  gratifying  results  from  the  employment 
of  this  device,  is  said  to  be,  that  the  queen  and  her 
companions,  placed  therein,  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  being  in  confinement,  and  deport  themselves 
accordingly  ;  nor  do  the  bees  of  the  colony  under 
treatment  appear  to  regard  or  treat  the  queen  thus 
placed  among  them,  as  a  stranger  and  a  prisoner. 
What  other  matter  is  involved  in  the  "  philosophy  " 
of  the  process  that  should  always  insure  success,  has 
not  been  specified,  and  we  shall  not  even  undertake 
to  surmise  in  advance — leaving  that  to  be  speculated 
about  when  the  facts  are  ascertained,  if  there  be  then 
room  for  speculation,  or  speculation  be  desirable.  It 
was  only  after  the  application  of  the  balance,  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  England  ktietv  whether 
a  basin  of  water  weighed  more  after  a  fish  was  put  ia 
th^u  it  dia  ^efore.     At  least  so  goes  the  story. 


Dr.  Donhoff,  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  whose  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  experiments  and  observations 
on  bees  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Bien- 
enzeitung  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  who  subse- 
quently became  otherwise  engaged,  has  assured  the 
Baron  of  Berlepsch  that  he  intends  to  resume  his  in- 
vestigations and  renew  his  correspondence. 
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Amount  of  honey  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  the  last  three  years,  with  the  duty  paid  thereon,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

Year.  Quantity.  Value.  Duty. 

1868  130,609         $71,899  90      836,121  80 

1869  140,596  78,639  85       38,119  20 

1870  113,438  68,483  30        23,487  60 


OORKESPONDENOE  OP  THE  BEE  JOUSNAL. 


Brunswick,  Germany,  February  2, 1871. — We  have 
had  a  very  poor  winter  here  for  our  bees.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  fly  out  since  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, and  have  thus  been  unable  to  diseliaige  their  fajces 
for  nearly  eight  weeks.  In  January  the  temperature 
was  at  12  degrees  below  zero.  In  these  circumstances 
many  colonies  have  already  perished,  and  we  are  un- 
easy as  regards  the  fate  of  those  yet  surviving. — C.  F. 
H.  Gravenuost. 

Silver  Creek,  Minn.,  j\Iarch  8.— Mr.  W.  H.  Cutting, 
in  this  town,  bought  one  swarm  of  bees  last  spring. 
From  it  he  obtained  one  new  swarm,  and  sixty  (60) 
pounds  of  honey  from  the  old,  and  thirty  (30)  pounds 
of  box  honey  from  the  new  swarm.  Total,  one  swarm 
and  ninety  pounds  of  honey. — S.  Rowell. 

Borodino,  N .  T.,  March  11. — My  bees  have  wintered 
in  the  very  best  condition.  They  were  weighed  on 
the  9tli  of  November,  and  put  in  winter  quarters  soon 
afterwards.  I  set  them  out  on  the  9th  of  .March,  and 
found  by  weighing  that  they  had  consumed  on  an 
average,  a  little  less  than  four  pounds  of  honey,  or  a 
little  Tess  than  a  pound  per  month,  each  hive.  1  found 
brood,  (much  to  ray  surprise,  considering  the  amount 
of  honey  they  had  consumed,)  in  three  or  four  frames, 
in  nearly  every  hive,  and  young  bees,  just  hatched, 
quite  plenty.  The  weather  here  is  very  warm  for  the 
time  of  year,  the  thermometer  standing  at  from  85 
to  90  degrees  in  the  sun.  My  pure  Italians  seemed 
to  be  more  quiet  during  the  winter  than  either  the 
hybrids  or  blacks,  and  consumed  less  honey.  I  have 
queens  that  produced  workers  which  show  the  fourth 
yellow  band,  Mr.  AUsy  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. —  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Le  Claire,  Iowa,  March  15. — This  is  the  first  day 
this  spring  that  tlie  bees  worked  on  soft  maple  a 
rye  meal. — G.  L.  Gast. 

Beardstown,  Ills.,  March  15. — My  bees  did  not 
do  well  last  year.  I  wintered  175  colonies,  some  of 
them  weak. — J.  F.  Pappmeier. 

Allensville,  Ky.,  March  15. — The  Journal  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  profitable  bee  raising.  My  bees 
have  passed  the  winter  well,  and  have  been  carrying 
in  pollen  rapidly  since  the  30th  of  February.  The 
last  season  was  very  good  here,  from  the  20th  of  May 
to  the  10th  of  June.  White  cloVer  is  our  sole  depend- 
ence for  honey.  True,  we  have  fruit  blossoms  which 
help  us  along  some,  but  our  reliance  is  on  clover. — J. 
H.  Johnson. 

Willow  Branch,  Ind.,  March  18. — My  bees  are 
all  right  so  far,  breeding  finfely  and  doing  well.  I 
can  hardly  wait  from  one  month  until  the  next  for  the 
Journal. — Jonathan  Smith. 

North  Chili,  N.  T.,  March  18. — I  have  ten  swarms 
of  black  bees,  which  paid  well  during  last  season,  and 
I  now  propose  to  go  in  and  win  ;  tliat  is,  I  shall  Ital- 
ianize and  use  all  means  for  success.  I  think  one  of 
the  needed  appliances  in  such  a  case  is  the  Journal. — 
James  Neel. 


Madison  Station,  Tenn.,  March  30. — The  spring 
has  been  very  favorable  for  bees  here,  and  the  little  fel 
lows  are  having  a  glorious  time  now,  gathering  honey 
from  the  peach,  plum,  pear,  and  red  bud.  If  the 
weather  continues  as  favorable  as  it  has  been,  swarms 
will  be  ready  to  come  out  by  the  first  of  April. — S. 
S.  Hall. 

East  Tilton,  N.  H.,  March  20. — Last  season  was 
a  very  discouraging  one  for  bee  business  in  this  vi- 
cinity. A  severe  and  protracted  drouth  was  the  cause. 
This  winter  has  been  a  very  remarkably  open  and 
changeable  one,  snow  disappearing  nearly  two  months 
earlier  than  in  the  generality  of  seasons.  There  was 
nothing  like  it  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. Bees  were  set  out  on  their  summer  stands 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  usual ;  but  very  few 
days  have  been  warm  enough  yet  for  them  to  fly  freely. 
Taking  into  consideration  that  we  shall  have  fully  one 
month  or  more,  before  the  first  blossoms  will  appear, 
I  apprehend  a  trying  time  for  the  bees  this  spring. 
A  year  ago,  1  opened  with  seven  stocks,  increased  to 
fifteen.  Did  not  get  a  pound  of  surplus  honey,  and 
had  to  feed  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar  syrup  to  winter  through.  Set  out  the  fifteen 
stocks  about  a  fortnight  ago.  One  stock  has  "gone 
up  "  already.  Bee  fever  very  sensibly  abating,  though 
still  hoping  for  a  little  luck  this  year.  I  like  the  Jour- 
nal, and  cannot  do  without  it,  as  Ions:  as  I  try  luck 
on  bees.     Wish  it  came  oftener. — J.  B.  R.  Sanborn. 

Ghent,  Ohio,  March  30. — Bees  came  out  of  their 
winter  quarters  in  first  rate  condition,  and  we  out 
here  must  have  the  Old  Reliable,  if  it  is  to  be  had.  It 
beats  all  what  lots  of  pollen  have  been  carried  in  the 
hives  for  three  or  four  days  past,  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  in  our  section  of  country.  If  the  season  con- 
tinues as  favorable  as  it  has  begun,  we  may  expect 
early  swarms. — T.  Pearson. 

Allen  P.O.,  lND.,March  36.  — I  have  seventy  stands 
of  bees,  all  in  good  condition,  except  three  or  four 
that  are  weak.  They  were  wintered  on  their  summer 
stands. — W.  A.  Horton. 

CoMERSViLLE,  Tenn.,  March  38. — My  bees  are  do- 
ing fine  thus  far  this  season.  They  commenced  work 
about  the  30th  of  February  and  have  worked  on  up 
to  tins  time.  I  saw  newly  hatched  bees  flyim;  on  the 
lOih  of  March.  I  have  about  eighty  hive*,  and  have 
lost  only  one  since  last  fall,  and  it  was  queenless. — 
J.  F.  Love. 

Gonzales,  Texas,  April  1. — My  bees  are  doing 
well.  Say  to  my  northern  friends  that  my  first  swarm 
came  out  on  the  19th  of  March.  I  have  had  thirteen 
new  swarms,  and  hived  them  all  safely.  Last  year 
I  had  my  first  swarm  on  the  1st  of  April.  Bees  com- 
menced storing  honey  on  the  1st  of  March.  I  have 
never  known  them  to  work  so  fast.  If  the  season 
continues  good,  I  hope  to  make  a  large  quantity  of 
honey.  All  the  bees  are  doing  well.  I  wish  to  com- 
mence Italianizing  next  fall.  I  am  working  the  black 
bees,  but  they  are  very  good  tempered.  They  rarely 
sting.  My  Bee  Journal  comes  regularly,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  it. — L.  M.  Cochran. 

West  Trot,  N.  T.,  April  3. — Bees  have  wintered 
finely  in  this  section.  Out  of  eighty-one  (81)  stocks 
wintered  on  their  summer  stands  I  lost  but  three, 
one  of  those  by  carelessness,  and  tlie  other  two  I 
think  were  queenless  last  fall.  They  have  taken 
flour  for  four  weeks  past,  and  seem  to  be  breeding 
uncommonly  fast.  March  31, 1  saw  them  carrying 
in  pollen  from  soft  maple.  If  April  and  May  should 
prove  as  good  as  last  year,  I  think  we  shall  have  very 
early  swarming  ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  we  have  April 
and  May  like  last  year. — W.  M.  Stratton. 
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KansasCitt,  Mo.,  April  5, — Bees  last  summer 
made  nothing.  Many  hives  died  during  the  winter 
of  starvation.  I  am  stimulating  a  few  now,  to  keep 
them  alive.  Peach  trees  now  aie  in  full  bloom  here, 
and  I  hope  I  am  about  out  of  the  woods,  as  I  find 
feeding  difficult.  I  am  surrounded  by  fine  bee  pas- 
turage, and  think  this  the  best  place  lor  bees  I  have 
ever  lived  in.  White  clover  abounds.  As  I  am  a 
novice  at  the  business  I  must  go  slow,  (I  find  it  does 
go  slow,)  as  last  season  produced  not  a  pound  of 
honey.— F.  Holsinger. 

Berlin,  Wis.,  April  10. — Vegetation  is  nearly  a 
month  earlier  than  usual,  but  now  we  are  having  a 
storm  of  sleet  from  the  northeast.  Our  bees  have 
wintered  well  here.  Honey  was  good  last  season. — 
L.  Beckwith. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  April  11,  1S71. — To-dny  the  wea- 
ther is  tine  and  bright.  Our  spring  season  has  opened 
very  early  and  favorably.  The  latter  part  of  our  win- 
ter was  much  milder  than  usual,  and  vegetation  has 
put  forth  early  and  rapidly — our  fruit  trees  blossoming 
much  earlier  than  usual.  ]\Iy  bees  have  improved 
their  time  accordingly.  !My  first  swarm  issued  on  the 
19th  of  March,  followed  by  another  on  the  24th,  two 
on  the  26th,  one  on  the  29th,  one  on  the  3d  instant, 
and  several  others  since — all  first  swarms  and  liybrids, 
exceptiug  the  earliest  one,  which  is  pure,  or  very  nearly 
pure  Italian.  Yesterday  ray  first  black  bees  swarmed, 
while  others  are  making  preparations.  About  thirty- 
six  miles  from  here,  in  the  country,  a  friend  had  his 
bees  to  swarm  about  two  weeks  ago,  all  blacks.  The 
prospect  here  is  very  good  for  a  fine  honey  season,  if 
if  our  forward  spring  should  not  pi'ove  the  forerunner 
of  a  dry  and  unyielding  summer. — J.  R.  Bledsoe. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Ivovice  and  the  Eureka  Bee  Hive. 


Mr  Editor  :— Do  you  not  think  that  Novice 
is  a  little  out  of  place  in  the  remark  lie  made  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Journal,  page  20G,  on 
Jasper  Hazen  and  his  Eureka  bee  hive  ?  I  should 
judge  from  his  language  that  he  considers  him- 
self something  more  than  a  novice.  Supposing 
that  he  has  the  best  hive,  and  is  the  most  success- 
ful beekeeper,  does  he  suppose  that  all  others 
can  reach  his  eminence  in  bee  cultui'e  at  one  step, 
with  book  knowledge  only,  and  be  also  very  suc- 
cessful? We  learn  of  numbers  who  have  taken 
a  step  far  in  advance  of  where  they  were,  and 
have  so  fallen  that  their  experience  was  too  dear. 
It  is  practical  knowledge  we  want,  and  that,  like 
all  trades,  must  be  got  by  degrees.  If  we  change 
from  common  hives,  with  honey  boxes  attached, 
to  movable  comb  hives,  we  had  better  try  only  a 
few  at  lirRt,  and  hold  on  mainly  in  the  old  way 
until  we  learn  a  better.  Some  beekeepers,  highly 
interested  in  the  bu.siness,  may  never  have  a 
taste  for  so  much  overhauling  of  bee  hives  as 
taking  the  honey  with  a  melextractor  requires  ; 
and  these,  and  some  others,  want  to  do  the  best 
they  can,  in  box-honey.  And  why  shall  they  not 
have  a  chance  ?  Why  shall  not  the  merits  of  such 
hives  be  put  before  the  public,  as  well  as  others  ? 
And  why  shall  not  Jasper  Hazen  have  the  same 
privileges  through  the  Journal  as  others,  when 
patentees  have,  so  far,  been  allowed  so  lilseral  a 
share  of  room  ;•  We  presume  Mr.  Hazen  would 
like  to  sell  rights,  but  is  he  alone  to  be  benefited 
by  the  trade  ?     Do  we  not  all  know  that  a  good 


hive  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our  profits  in 
apiculture  ?  I  have  so  far  mainly  used  the  Col- 
ton  hive,  with  a  capacity  of  72  pounds  for  box 
honey  ;  and  for  the  last  two  years  have  beat  the 
American  hive,  which  has  been  kept  in  town. 
I  have  made  four  Eureka  hives,  and  fi'om  what 
I  see  of  tbcm,  1  believe  them  the  best  in  the 
country,  to  make  profit  by  means  of  box-honey. 
Such  is  the  construction,  that  the  bees  will 
hardly  know  whether  they  are  in  the  boxes  or  in 
the  main  hive.  The  boxes  when  filled,  will  show 
off  in  good  shape,  and  so  help  the  sale.  If  need 
be,  the  combs  may  be  taken  out. 

I  see  from  the  American  Beekeepers'  Conven- 
tio"]!,  there  is  complaint  of  the  dull  sale  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  the  idea  is  advanced  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  lower  the  price.  Box-honey, 
because  it  is  known  to  be  i^ure,  sells  more  readily 
and  higher.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen,  after  Mr.  Hazen 
stimulates  his  bees  a  little  more  scientifically,  with 
his  higher  price  of  honey,  whether  he  will  not 
receive  a  larger  profit  than  even  ]^ovice  himself. 
Alo>;zo  Barnakd. 

Bangor,  Me.,  March  6th,  1S71. 

P.  S. — The  word  usual' y  should  be  inserted  in 
the  eighth  line  of  my  communication  in  the 
Journal  for  March,  so  as  to  make  the  sentence 
read — "With  few  exceptions,  the  Italians  have 
done  the  best,  and  usually,  much  the  best." 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"My  Patent  Bee  Hive." 

What  intelligent  beekeeper  can  read  the  head- 
ing of  this  article,  without  feelings  of  di.'^gust 
and  indignation '?  Of  disgust,  when  he  thinks  of 
tlie  legion  of  foolish  and  worse  than  useless  devices 
to  manage  or  rather  mismanage  the  little  honey 
bee.  Of  indignation,  when  he  remembers  how 
tliose  devices  are  combined  with  valuable  quali- 
ties, thus  either  infringing  on  the  patented  rights 
of  other  parties,  or  which  are  not  and  cannot 
be  patented — the  inventors  having  given  them  to 
the  world. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  patents 
in  general,  and  patent  bee  hives  in  particular.  It 
has  been  said  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention."  The  emergencies  of  the  circum- 
stances require  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
object,  and  immediately  the  attention  of  all 
interested  parties  is  centered  upon  that  object ; 
and  it  will  not  generally  be  long  before  a 
method,  and  perhaps  several  of  them,  will  be 
devised  to  attain  it.  Many  important  inven- 
tions are  the  result  of  the  merest  accident,  and 
many  others  result  from  seeing  some  person  do  a 
thing  in  a  novel  and  efficient  method,  but  which 
the  operative  never  dreamed  of  having  pat- 
ented. 

The  fact  is,  inventions  ^rr^^w.  By  which  I  mean 
that  the  research  and  investigations  of  the  past 
are  the  capital  stock  of  the  present ;  and  we 
take  their  achievements  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  build  further  improvements.  The  first  man 
was  not  a  skilful  mechanic,  and  the  first  mechanic 
did  not  invent  the  steam  engine — nor  did  the 
first  beekeeper  invent  the  movable  comb  system. 
Thus  we  see  the  reason  why,  in  many  cases,  the 
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same  thing  is  being  studied  and  "invented"  by 
dili'erent  persons,  and  perhaps  in  different  coun- 
tries, at  the  same  time,  and  their  inventions  are 
being  consummated  nearly  simultaneously. 

Now,  a  word  about  patent  hives.  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  I  regard  as  exceptionally  honest,  and 
honorable  in  all  his  claims,  in  this  direction  ; 
and  yet  I  must  criticise  his  course  in  this  mat- 
ter somewhat.  I  obtained  a  right  to  make  and 
use  Mr.  Langstroth's  invention  under  his  original 
patent,,  and  made  a  considerable  number  of 
hives,  so  that  T  have  not  used  them  all  yet. 
Many  of  my  neighbors  made  similar  hives, 
without  purchasing  any  right  to  do  so.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Langstroth  asking  him  if  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  the  movable  frame,  and  if  so, 
why  infringements  are  not  prosecuted?  He  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  the  first  inven- 
tor of  the  movable  frame,  but  he  claimed  to 
have  invented  "the  fii-st  movable  frame  that 
was  of  any  particular  value." 

Now,  this  is  too  ambiguous.  We  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Langstroth's  movable  frame  is.  Munn, 
of  England,  invented  a  movable  comb  frame 
some  years  before  Mr.  Langstroth's  patent ;  and 
I  understand  that  Debeauvois,  of  France,  in 
1851,  made  and  used  a  movable  comb  frame 
v/ith  sides  and  bottoms  at  suitable  distances 
from  the  bottom  and  walls  of  the  hive.  1  sup- 
pose the  shallow  chamber  below  the  honey 
board,  to  be  Mr.  Langstroth's  invention,  but 
beyond  that  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  have 
understood  that  at  the  time  of  the  re-issue  of 
his  patent,  he  made  certain  disclaimers,  stating 
what  he  did  not  claim  ;  but  very  few  persons 
about  here  know  what  they  are. 

And  now,  patent  bee  hive  men,  let  us  know 
just  what  your  patented  inventions  are,  and 
what  they  are  not,  and  we  will  judge  for  our- 
selves whether  they  are  valuable  to  us,  or  not. 

L.  Beckwith. 

Berlin,   Wis.,  March  13,  1871. 


its  too  early  flowing.  Buckwheat  was  highly 
recommended,  as  with  the  honey  extractor,  the 
honey  could  be  managed  to  ^uit  the  keeper  or 
the  bees. 

The  dairying  interest  in  our  county  was 
spoken  of  as  being  advantageous  to  bee  keep- 
ing. Resolved  that  all  who  can,  should  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  North  Western  Dairymen, 
to  be  held  at  Elgin. 

QUESTIONS   PROPOSED. 

1.  Special  honey  crops. 

2.  Does  sugar  undergo  any  change  when  fed 
to  bees  ? 

3.  Does  honey  shrink  in  measure  or  weight, 
after  being  taken  from  the  hive  ? 

4.  Bee  feeding — the  quantity  and  quality  ;  and 
for  what  purpose  is  it  necessary  to  feed  ? 

The  above  svibjects  were  discussed,  and  furtlier 
consideration  postponed  to  the  next  meeting — 
when  they  may  be  taken  up  or  continued,  or 
other  questions  taken  up,  as  may  seem  desirable. 

A  Fox  River  Valley  Beekeepers'  Society  is 
spoken  of  to  be  organized  on  the  same  liberal 
plan  as  the  county  society. 

All  persons  are  invited  to  attend  our  quarterly 
meetings,  without  cost,  as  the  Treasurer  has 
sufficient  funds  for  present  use.  Any  person 
can  become  a  member  by  applying  to  the  Secre- 
tary, J.  M.  Marvin,  of  St.  Charles. 

Tlie  oflicers  of  the  society  are  : — 

Prendent — William  Urie,  Aurora. 

Vies  Preftide7it  —  Qeorge  Thompson,  Geneva, 

Seere'ary — J.  M.  Marvin,  St.  Charles. 

Treasurer—^,  Way,  Batavia. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Kane  County  (His.)  Beekeepers'  Society. 

At  the  last  Kane  County  Beekeepers'  Quar- 
terly meeting  the  first  question  debated  was  the 
rearing  of  queens  from  eggs  or  larva?.  It  was  de- 
cided that  full  colonies  of  bees  be  employed,  and 
eggs  used,  with  the  proper  feed  ready  prepared 
by  the  bees,  by  the  time  the  eggs  hatched  into 
larvae.  Recommended  to  remove  the  queen  cells 
started  from  larvse,  insert  hatching  eggs,  at  the 
time  the  nursing  bees  are  ready  to  feed  the 
young  queens  from  the  commencement,  and  no 
half-starved  queens  produced. 

Bee  pasturage.  It  was  decided  to  be  desirable 
to  furnish  crops  producing  honey,  for  large 
apiaries,  it  not  being  safe  to  depend  on  natural 
sources  in  all  locations.  An  increase  of  fiuit 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  new  locations,  was  recom- 
mended ;  as  also,  to  increase  the  culture  of  the 
rasjjberry,  basswood,  and  maples  for  sap  and 
sugar,  as  well  as  flowers.  Chestnut  and  tulip 
trees  to  be  tested,  as  to  their  adaptation  to  our 
climate  and  soil.  Alsike  clover  to  be  grown  on 
moist,  rich  soil  ;  and  perhaps  mulched  to  retard 
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Wiuter-SurviviniT  Drones. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  scarcely  feel  myself  able  to 
write  a  few  lines  for  your  valuable  Journal,  yet 
when  something  unusual  transpires,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  it  known.  Wliile  examining  my 
bees  the  other  day,  I  found  drones  in  perfect 
health,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  they,  too,  from 
last  year's  raising— since,  in  our  latitude  of  40" 
north,  such  a  thing  as  raising  drones  naturally, 
this  early,  is  simply  impossible. 

Why,  or  for  what  reason,  they  were  allowed  to 
live  over  the  winter,  is  certainly  not  easily  under- 
stood, since  the  bees  are  in  perfect  hea,lth  and 
have  good  fertile  queens.  These  drones  ai'e  not 
found  in  one  hive  only,  but  in  a  good  many,  and 
quite  a  number  appear  to  be  left  in  each.  One 
reason  may  be  that  last  fall  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  honey,  and  the  hives  were  full  of  bees, 
and  amid  such  plenty  their  usual  instinct  for 
destroying  all  that  are  not  useful,  may  to  a 
certain  extent  have  left  them.  However,  I 
should  like  to  have  some  of  the  old  bee  men  who 
contribute  to  the  Journal,  give  their  opinion  of 
this  case. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  very  favorable  for 
bees,  and  they  are  rapidly  breeding.  The  only 
fear  is  that  they  may  exluuist  their  stores  before 
the  soft  maple  and  the  fruit  trees  come  in  bloom. 

W.  B. 

Gebhartshurg,  Pa.,  April  10,  1S71. 
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'SoTth  Eastern  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

Second  Annual  Meeting, 

Agkicultural  Rooms, 
Albany,  J\''.  Y.,  March  15,  1871. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  The  Secretary  being  absent,  J.  H. 
Nellis  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  semi-annnal  meeting  held 
at  Utica  was  read  ;  but  as  no  action  was  taken, 
it  was  resolved  that  we  telegraph  to  the  Secre- 
tary, requesting  him  to  forward  immediately  to 
tlie  acting  secretary  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  together  with  the  Constitution. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  approved. 
The  retiring  President  then  read  a  very  able  and 
instructive  paper  on  bee  culture,  which  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thaidcs  was 
tendered  to  him  for  the  thought  and  research 
which  ho  had  given  to  the  subject. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  taken  up,  and  resulted  in  the  chosing  of  the 
following  geutlenifu  : 

President. — M.  Quinby,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President. — C.    C.  Van   Deusen,    Sprout 
Brooke,  N.  Y. 

Secretary. — J.  H.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.— i.  E.  Hetheringtou,   Cherry  Val- 
ley, N.  Y. 

An  opportunity  of  joining  was  given  to  persons 
not  already  connected  with  the  association,  and 
those  who  were  members  during  the  past  year, 
renewed  tlieir  connection  by  paying  to  the  trea.su- 
rer  the  sum  required  annually.  (Any  person 
may  join  the  association,  or  renew  his  connection 
therewith,  by  sending  one  dollar  with  name  and 
address  to  the  Secretary.) 

Adjourned  to  Ih  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Minutes  of  last  session  read  and  approved. 

Introducing  of  queens  was  made  the  subject 
of  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  experi- 
ence with  the  last  and  mo.st  approved  methods. 

ISIr.  Van  Deusen  said,  in  making  artilicial 
swarms  he  had  practised  the  foUuwing  method 
successfully.  Remove  the  stock  from  which  a 
swarm  is  to  be  taken  to  a  new  station,  some  feet 
distant,  and  place  a  hive  filled  with  empty  combs 


on  the  old  stand.  Take  the  queen,  with  about 
a  quart  of  bees,  from  the  old  stock,  and  put 
them  into  the  hive  containing  the  empty  comb. 
The  bees  returning  from  the  fields  enter  the 
hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  when  evening  comes, 
most  of  the  old  bees  have  returned  to  this  hive — 
making  it  .strong  in  numbers.  In  the  evening,  a 
queen  is  smeared  with  honey  and  dropped  into 
the  top  of  tlie  hive  from  which  the  swarm  was 
taken.  It  makes  no  difierence  whether  the  queen 
is  fertilized  or  not,  as  the  young  bees  are  very 
easily  satisfied.  The  operation  should  be  per- 
formed on  a  fair  day.  He  had  introduced  Ital- 
ian queens  to  black  stocks  in  the  fall,  by  remov- 
ing the  black  queens  and  thoroughly  smoking 
the  hive  with  tobacco,  after  which  the  Italian 
queens  were  rolled  in  honey  and  dropped  among 
the  bees. 

Mr.  Root  objected  to  tobacco  smoke,  as  it 
leaves  the  bees  very  irritable. 

Mr.  Quinby  thought  safety  in  introducing  a 
queen  deijends  on  having  all  the  bees  well  filled 
with  honey  when  she  is  put  among  them,  and 
recommended  bee  keepers  to  experiment  with 
this  point  in  view. 

Mr.  Vrooman  said  that  one  season,  while  using 
the  box  hive,  his  bees  were  hanging  idly  on  the 
oittside  of  the  hives,  and  to  make  a  swarm,  he 
had  removed  a  few  bees  from  the  fronts  of  several 
of  the  ditterent  hives,  and  uniting  them  in  one 
body,  had  put  them  in  an  empty  hive  on  the  top 
of  which  a  queen  was  confined  by  a  tumbler. 
After  the  bees  were  hived,  the  queen  was  allowed 
to  join  them,  and  was  kindly  received. 

Mr.  Stanton  and  others  thought  this  method 
could  not  be  relied  on,  as  the  bees  would  be 
likely  to  return  to  their  respective  stocks. 

Mr.  Nellis  had  tried  the  method  rt  commended 
by  Baldwin  Bros.,  Mrs.  Tupper,  and  others,  in 
which  the  queen  to  be  introduced,  is  confined  iu 
a  wire-cloth  cage,  by  old  worn  muslin,  which  the 
bees  are  expected  to  remove.  He  did  not  think 
highly  of  it,  as  out  of  five  or  six  attempts  he 
had  been  successful  only  once. 

Mr.  Hetherington  liked  the  good  old  plau  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  He  had  introduced  seventy- 
eight  queens  at  one  time,  without  losing  a  single 
one.  He  described  it  as  follows  :  Remove  the 
black  queen,  and  let  the  hive  alone  seven  days  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  open  the  hive  and 
cut  oft"  all  queen  cells.     After  the  combs  are  re- 
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placed,  smear  the  Italian  queen  with  honey, 
and  drop  her  into  the  top  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  Koot  thought  we  could  not  afford  to 
squander  so  much  time  in  the  swarming  season. 
A  stock  deprived  of  its  queen  often  loses  in  a 
lew  days  an  amount  of  brood  equivalent  to  a 
swarm.  It'  queens  can  be  introduced  immedi- 
ately, he  believes  we  could  afford  to  lose  one  out 
of  every  five,  rather  than  wait  a  number  of 
days. 

Mr.  Van  Alstine  had  paralyzed  bees  with  puff- 
ball,  and  after  hunting  out  the  black  queen,  had 
put  the  Italian  queen  among  them.  By  this 
means  queens  are  easily  introduced  tobox  Jiives. 
lie  also  united  weak  stocks  by  paralyzing  the 
bees. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  had  introduced  queens  in 
another  maimer.  Take  thin  sugar  syrup  and 
scent  it  with  anise  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  five 
or  six  drops  of  oil  to  a  pint  of  syrup.  Remove 
the  black  queen  and  sprinkle  the  bees  well  with 
the  syrup,  when  the  Italian  queen  will  be  kindly 
reccnved. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8^  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

MORNING   SESSION. — Marcli    IG. 

The  association  met  promptly  at  time  spe- 
cified. Minutes  of  the  last  session  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  question  was  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed : — Will  the  general  use  of  suitable  em.pty 
comb,  prove  advantageous  to  bee-keeping? 

Mr.  Hazen  was  called  upon  to  give  his  experi- 
ence, lie  said  he  had  not  given  this  matter 
inucli  attention.  He  once  had  a  stock  standing 
in  his  apiary,  which  must  have  lo.st  its  queen,  for 
when  the  swarming  season  came  the  bees  were 
nearly  all  gone.  For  two  or  three  daj's  he  noticed 
an  unusual  stir  about  the  hive,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  a  large  swarm  came  from  an  un- 
known source,  and  took  possession  of  the  hive. 
These  strange  bees  were  evidently  cleaning  house, 
prepar.itory  to  moving  in.  Although  the  hive 
was  filled  with  combs,  this  swarm  did  not  store 
as  much  surplus  honey  as  many  swarms  placed 
in  empty  hives. 

Mr.  Quinby  wished  to  know  if  the  hive  was 
not  infested  with  worms. 

Mr.  Hazen  thought  not. 

Mr.  Quinby. — Was  not  the  comb  filled  with 
bee-bread  ? 

Mr.  Hazen  did  not  know.  His  experience 
with  empty  combs  had  not  been  of  a  favorable 
nature. 

Mr.  Stanton  thought  it  profitable  to  give  empty 
combs  to  swarms — especially  large  ones,  as  they 
are  apt  to  build  too  much  drone  comb. 

Mr.  Hetherington  said  he  found  first  swarms  of 
moderate  size  built  more  drone  comb  than  very 
large  ones.  He  thought  the  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Hazen  was  a  very  unfavorable  one,  as  the  hive 
was  probably  filled  wilh  old  bee-bread  and  dirt. 

Mr.  Quinby  said  the  secret  of  making  empty 
comb  a  source  of  great  profit,  consisted  in  using 
the  honey-emptying  machine.  When  fiowers 
yield  honey  abundantly,  if  swarms  are  supplied 
with  comb,  they  fill  it  before  the  queen  can  de- 
posit many  eggs,  and   at  the  end  of  the  season 


the  hives  are  crowded  with  honey  ;  and  although 
the  stocks  appear  strong  in  numbers,  they  are 
com]  aratively  weak.  Honey  should  frequently 
be  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  hive,  thereby 
giving  the  queen  many  opportunities  of  starting 
brood.  Stocks  storing  in  boxes,  should  also  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  as  it  docs  not  retard  the 
filling  of  the  boxes,  and  insures  their  strength. 

Mr.  Root  said  hives  containing  2,000  cubic 
inches  were  large  enough  for  the  absolute  wants 
of  the  colonies  ;  but  when  the  honey  season 
arrives,  the  bees  should  be  largely  supplied  with 
empty  combs.  He  ventured  the  assertion  that 
five  hundred  (."iOO)  poundsof  liquid  surplushoney 
can  be  taken  from  a  stock  in  one  season,  if 
carefully  and  promptly  managed. 

Mr.  Xellis  agreed  with  Mr.  Root's  assertion 
and  said  he  would  try  to  obtain  that  amount. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  said  that  on  the  25th  of  May 
he  hived  a  very  small  swarm  Avith  three  empty 
combs.  When  partly  filled  with  brood,  he 
separated  them  and  placed  two  empty  combs 
between  them.  Shortly  after  this  he  gave  them 
three  frames  of  brood  taken  from  other  stocks. 
This  stock  soon  became  very  strong,  and  gave 
liim  seventy-six  pounds  of  white  clover  box 
honey. 

Mr.  Vrooman  said  swarms  hived  with  empty 
combs  should  be  supplied  with  boxes  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  .Nellis  favored  this  idea,  but  thought  the 
bees  would  fill  the  body  of  the  hive  before  comb 
could  be  built  in  boxes. 

Mr.  Hetherington  said  one  fact  had  been  estab- 
lished— Great  quantities  of  honey  are  used  in 
elaborating  wax  ;  for  this  reason  all  clean  comb 
should  be  saved.  He  thought  empty  comb  could 
be  used  with  peculiar  advantage,  twice  in  a  sea- 
son ;  first,  to  secure  brood  in  spring ;  and 
second,  to  derive  the  benefits  of  the  honey  har- 
vest, by  using  the  mel-extractor. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and 
adopted  : 

By  Mr.  Hetherington. — Resolwd,  That  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  association  consti- 
tute a  committee  on  publication,  and  be  vested 
with  discretionary  power. 

By  Mr.  Vrooman. —  Whereas,  More  rules  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  government  of 
this  association,  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  draft  by-laws 
to  be  presented  at  the  semi-annual  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  Committee, 
Messrs.  Hetherington,  Vrooman  and  Nellis. 

By  Ml'.  Root. — Resolved,  That  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be 
appointed  and  con,stitute  a  committee  to  name 
the  points  worthy  of  consideration  in  awarding 
premiums  for  surj^lus  honey,  at  the  next  State 
Fair  ;  and  furthermore,  that  they  confer  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  in  reference  to  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Hetherington. —  Whereas,  The  object  of 
this  association— the  advancement  of  scientific 
bee-culture— has  been  in  a  great  measure 
defeated  by  neglect  to  give  sufficient  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  this  meeting,  therefore 

R  solved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to 
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use  all  available  means  for  giving  publicity  to 
future  meetings. 

A  little  time  being  left,  discussion  vras  resumed. 

Mr. (I  did  not  get  his  name)  spoke  at 

length  upon  the  richness  of  our  country.  He 
had  travelled  in  Germany,  and  although  that 
country  is  noted  for  the  great  number  of  stocks 
kept,  and  the  intelligence  manifested  in  their 
management,  he  thought  our  land  otfered 
superior  inducements  to  the  bee-keeper.  New 
York  State  is  indeed  a  Land  of  Promise— a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  He  was  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  a  lai'ger  crowd.  An  organi- 
zation covering  such  an  extent  of  territory 
should  have  a  regular  attendance  of  at  least  one 
hundred  bee-keepers.  He  thought  proper  notice 
of  the  meeting  had  not  been  given,  as  he  had  be- 
come aware  of  it  only  incidentally.  He  recom- 
mended that  notice  be  given  in  the  papers  of  the 
city  in  which  meetings  are  to  be  held,  as  many  per- 
sons, who  do  not  keep  bees,  would  attend  the 
sessions,  on  account  of  their  love  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

Mr.  Nellis  said  he  had  seen  an  article  in  a 
paper  denouncing  the  placing  of  honey  boxes  at 
the  sides  of  hives.  The  writer  said  that  bees 
did  not  fUl  them  as  quickly  as  when  placed  on 
the  top.  Ho  could  not  agi'ee  with  this  state- 
ment and  wished  the  experience  of  others. 

Mr.  Hazen  has  never  been  troubled  with  get- 
ting bees  to  work  in  side  boxes,  when  placed  in 
close  connection  with  the  hive. 

Mr.  Stratton  had  practised  side  boxing  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  thought  it  vastly 
superior  to  placing  them  on  the  toj).  He  could 
get  twice  as  much  surplus  honey  by  placing  boxes 
at  the  sides. 

Mr.  Nellis  said,  in  a  number  of  cases,  he  placed 
boxes  at  the  sides  or  on  the  top,  at  the  same  time, 
and  invariably  found  the  lower  tiers  of  side 
boxes  comijleted  before  any  others. 

Mr.  Quinby  thought  this  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bees  entered  the  hives  from  below,  and  there- 
fore found  those  boxes  sooner  than  any  others. 

Mr.  Vrooman  had  put  empty  boxes  upon  hives 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  August,  which  were  well 
filled. 

Some  one  asked  the  following  question — 
Which  is  the  most  profitable,  to  fully  supply 
stocks  with  stores  in  the  fall ;  or  give  them  honey 
enough  to  keep  them  till  about  the  first  of  April, 
and  then  feed  them  every  evening  until  honey 
gathering  commences  ? 

Mr.  Hetherington  favored  the  latter.  He 
thought  the  superior  strength  and  vigor  pos- 
sessed by  such  stocks  amply  paid  for  all  the  ex- 
tra trouble. 

Mr.  Nellis  had  not  experimented  with  this 
point  in  view,  but  his  experience  did  not  favor 
such  feeding.  In  the  fall  of  1869  few  stocks 
were  fully  supplied  with  stores,  and  only  two  of 
his  had  sufiicient  honey  to  winter  them.  After 
his  stocks  were  removed  from  the  cellar,  he  fed 
them  every  evening  ;  but  they  failed  to  gain  in 
.strength  and  activity,  as  fast  as  the  two  which 
were  not  fed. 

Some  of  the  members  had  not  tried  this 
method  of  feeding ;  but  all  who  had,  were  loud 
in  its  piaise. 


Mr.  Hazen  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : 

Resolved,  That  the  greatest  success  in  bee-keep- 
ing depends  in  furnishing  plenty  of  surplus 
room,  thereby  keeping  all  the  bees  engaged  in 
gathering  honey. 

Mr.  Quinby  laughingly  remarked  that  any  bee- 
keeper who  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  advan- 
tage, could  not  remain  in  the  business  long. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  send  minutes 
of  this  meeting  to  the  different  papers,  after 
which  the  association  adjourned. 

J.  H.  Nellis, 

Secretary. 

Canajohavie,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1871.     • 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

Novice. 


Mr.  Editor  : — We  wonder  if  all  your  readers 
feel  as  we  do  when  the  Journal  is  brought  in, 
viz.  :  that  they  positively  must  be  released  from 
all  duties,  however  pressing,  until  it  has  been 
looked  over — not  read,  for  to  read  it  through 
takes  considerable  time  ;  and  we  really  cannot 
feel  like  laying  it  by,  as  finished,  until  it  has 
been  gone  over  the  third  time.  For  instance, 
we  first  run  it  over,  then  read  it — advertisements 
and  all ;  and  lastly  read  it  carefully  and  slowly, 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  not  missed  anything 
that  we  think  worthy  of  being  firmly  impressed 
on  the  memory,  and  acted  on  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  we  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  numerous  correspondents  who  write  to  us 
for  information,  the  very  great  advantage  they 
would  derive  from  a  thorough  perusal  of  the 
comi^lete  back  numbers  of  the  Joiirnal.  We  are 
asked  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again, 
that  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
Journal  already  ;  and  rather  than  go  over  the 
ground  again,  we  would  almost  prefer  sending 
them  the  back  numbers  at  our  own  expense.  In 
our  opinion  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  six  vol- 
umes would  be  of  more  benefit  to  a  beginner, 
than  spending  a  whole  summer  in  some  of  the 
leading  apiaries  of  our  country. 

Many  visitors  think,,  on  seeing  us  work  with, 
our  bees,  that  the  matter  is  very  simple ;  yet 
when  they  attempt  the  same,  without  learning 
the  reasons  for  each  move,  and  the  almost  innu- 
merable contingencies  that  may  turn  up,  (we 
refer  to  queen-raising,  particularly, )  they  find 
that  without  going  down  to  the  foundation  of 
the  science,  failure  is  of  course  almost  certain. 

If  you  would  succeetl,  (and  we  hardly  see  now 
where  the  limit  is  going  to  be  of  what  a  stock  of 
bees  may  produce  in  one  season,)  study  the  sub- 
ject ihoroughly.  In  almost  every  instance  of 
failure,  you  may,  if  you  look,  find  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
plainly  pointed  out  in  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal. 

We  are  very  much  pained  to  see  how  Alonzo 
Barnard  has  misunderstood  us  on  page  263.  We 
think  he  must  have  read  our  criticism  rather 
hastily.  It  is  the  principle  and  not  th  j  man  wd 
object  to. 
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Nothing  certainly  could  give  us  more  pleasure 
than  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ilazen  has  made  a  larger 
profit  from  Ms  bees  than  we  have  from  ours.  We 
rejoice  at  any  one's  success  with  bees  ;  but  not  in 
selling  the  public  patent  rights  for  something 
which  they  have  already. 

What  has  Mr.  Hazen  invented,  or  what  has 
he  done  to  further  bee-keeping?  Were  his 
patent  hive  ventilated,  we  fear  that  it  w^ould 
present  a  sorrier  show  than  even  Mr.  King's 
American  hive. 

Supposing  you  paid  five  or  ten  dollars  for  a 
great  secret  for  charming  or  quieting  bees,  and 
on  trial  the  liquid  did  really  do,  in  some  cases, 
all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  when  you  should  dis- 
cover that  this  liquid  was  nothing  more  than 
sugar  and  water,  should  not  the  public  be  told 
that  they  have  it  already? 

Mr.  Hazen  has,  for  the  past  six  years  or  more, 
scattered  his  articles  through  the  press,  so  care- 
fully gotten  up  that  they  were  innocently  pub- 
lished as  giving  bona  fide  facts  ;  and  yet  their 
tendency  has  been  to  discourage  all  real  progress 
or  improvement,  with  no  other  design  than  to 
advertise  indirectly  his  Non-swarmer,  as  he 
claims  it  to  be.  [See  Report  of  NortJi  Eastern 
Bee-keepef  s  Association.  ]  If  Mr.  Barnard  could 
see  our  apiary,  he  might  think  that  we  had  no 
particular  hive,  although  we  have  a  principle 
that  we  act  on,  whatever  the  hive  may  be. 

We  thank  ]\ir.  B.  for  his  candor,  and  will  try 
and  set  him  right  in  his  view  of  us.  Thus — 
Take  any  movable  comb-hive  that  is  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  full  of  bi-ood  and  bees.  Instead 
of  boxes,  place  empty  frames  at  the  sides  of  the 
brood  combs,  and  above,  if  you  wish  of  course. 
The  hive  must  be  large  enough  to  give  the 
bees  all  a  chance  to  work.  Remove  the  frames 
when  full  and  sealed,  and  be  sure  that  the  bees  will 
at  all  times  have  plenty  of  room,  so  that  they  per- 
haps will  not  swarm.  Is  there  any  necessity  for 
paying  Mr.  Hazen,  or  any  one  else,  for  the  right 
to  do  what  we  have  put  in  italics? 

If  you  think  the  Eureka  hive  has  any  advan- 
tage over  this,  try  it,  or  ask  any  experienced 
apiarian,  or  read  the  article  from  C.  O.  Perrine 
&  Co.,  page  25(5. 

In  one  case,  the  honey  is  stored  in  small  boxes  ; 
in  the  other,  in  the  body  of  the  hive.  [See  page 
255,  "Side-gathering  Hives."]  The  fact  that 
thousands  of  old  boxes  do  not  afford  room 
enough  for  any  surplus,  or  that  many  bee- 
keepers who  have  movable  frame  hives  do  not 
give  room,  argues  nothing.  A  neighbor  of  ours, 
who  has  Langstroth  hives,  got  no  surplus  last 
year,  he  "didn't  have  time  to  put  on  boxes  at 
all." 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  melextractor,  but 
the  task  seems  so  hopeless  of  convincing  bee- 
keepers that  "overhauling"  hives  in  that  way 
is  much  less  trouble  than  using  boxes,  that  we 
will  give  it  up  for  the  present,  and  let  them  learn 
it  when  they  get  ready,  as  they  have  movable 
frames. 

On  page  248,  Mr.  McGaw  has  got  the  very 
erroneous  impression  that  we  considered  drones 
from  a  virgin  queen  not  capable  of  fertilizing 
queens.  At  the  Cincinnati  Convention  we  gave 
at  length  the  result  of  an  experiment  convincing 


us  (if  we  had  any  doubt  before,  for  we  had  read 
the  old  Journals  too  well)  that  the  drone  pro- 
geny is  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  fertilization 
of  the  queen.  The  train  of  reasoning  that  has, 
in  some  cases,  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
old  theory  is  positively  "awful" — we  can  think 
of  no  better  word.  One  writer  in  particular,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  see  his  blunder,  if  he  only 
reads  his  own  book  over  again. 

We  have  been  taking  unusual  pains  this 
spring  to  keep  our  bees  warm,  to  promote  breed- 
ing, and  think  more  highly  than  ever  of  the 
quilt  honey  board.  Mr.  Bickford,  we  think, 
gave  us  the  idea.  Use  strong  cloth,  or  the  bees 
will  eat  through  it.  The  ease  with  which  a  hive 
can  be  opened,  with  these  quilts  on  top  of  the 
frames,  is  refreshing. 

Of  all  the  foolish  things  about  a  bee-hive,  we 
believe  a  movable  side  is  the  most  so.  Five 
years  ago  we  deliberated  long  and  earnestly  on 
a  Langstroth  hive  and  an  American,  and  having 
no  disinterested  friend  to  tell  us  better,  we  fool- 
ishly made  fifty  of  the  side-oiDcners,  and  even 
cut  combs  out  of  the  Langstroth  to  put  into 
them.  As  we  have  nice  straight  combs  in  them, 
w-e  tried  to  use  them ;  yet  the  thirty  we  have 
had  in  use,  we  feel,  have  been  hundr(?cls  of  dol- 
lars damage  to  us. 

The  movable  side  will  shrink  and  swell  alter- 
nately, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  shut 
tight ;  and  a  new  two-story  one  which  the  in- 
ventor has  just  sent  us,  (and  we  really  believe 
there  is  not  a  feature  in  it  that  his  patents  can 
cover, )  would  not  shut  after  we  had  it  a  week, 
and  now,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  robbers  could 
go  in  at  the  cracks — as  in  fact  they  could  into 
all  of  them,  unless  a  row  of  sentinels  were  kept 
"  up  one  side  and  down  t'other." 

We  attempted  to  make  a  two-story  hive  of 
some  of  them,  but  have  lately  seen  two  different 
bee  friends  who  have  tried  the  same  thing,  and 
they  have  quite  discouraged  us  in  any  such 
"gate  post"  arrangement.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  unfortunates  like  ourselves,  who  have  the 
American  hive  and  do  not  want  to  destroy  them, 
we  attempted  to  suggest  a  way,  in  the  Bee- 
keeper's Journal,  in  which  they  might  be  used  ; 
but  were  so  disappointed  to  find  the  article  so 
in  print  as  though  we  were  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  hive,  that  we  shall  not  proba- 
bly try  it  again. 

On  page  285,  the  last  item  of  our  article  should 
have  read,  in  regard  to  lady  bee-keejiers  — "how 
we  would  like  to  visit  tlieir  apiaries."  The  omis- 
sion of  the  two  words  "like  to"  made  our 
remark  look  almost  disi-espectful,  for  we  should 
be  sorry  to  call  on  the  ladies  without  an  invita- 
tion—and even  then,  our  time  is  too  much  occu- 
pied for  visiting  much. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  that  we  really 
do  not  like  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,  and  though 
our  criticisms  may  have  seemed  harsh  or  out  of 
place,  our  only  motive  was  to  protect  the  inex- 
perienced "brother  novices"  from  the  false 
statements  and  misrepresentations  that  hav& 
been  such  a  curse  to  the  mass  of  bee-keepers. 
If  patent  hive  men  have  the  freedom  of  the 
Journal  to  proclaim  their  wares,  they  must  take 
the  consequences ;  for  we,  who  have  no  interest 
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in  any  hive  except  its  worth  to  the  public,  have 
freedom  of  speech  too.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  the  .lournal  has  accomplished  has  been 
in  exposing  fraud  and  imposition. 

That  fraudulent  bee-hive  vendors  may  turn 
honest  men,  and  learn  that  it  is  far  better  to 
earn  their  bread  (and  honey  i  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of 

Novice. 


[For  the  Aiuericau  Bee  Journal.] 

"Wire  Clamps  «;*•  Splints. 


Mk.  Editor  :— In  reading  Mr.  Quinby's  Bee 
Notes  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  May,  I 
was  once  more  reminded  that  some  of  us  had  a 
better  way  of  fastening  combs  in  the  frame,  in 
transferring,  than  by  means  of  the  splints  which 
he  still  recommends  in  said  notes.  So  I  wrote 
to  him  how  we  do  it,  and  now  I  write  to  you. 


i^i**"?*  ^g  ^^ge  "vvii-es  one  inch  longer  than  the  frame 
is,  from  outside  to  outside,  crosswise,  or  up  and 
down,  as  you  choose,  and  bend  them  half  an  inch 
at  each  end,  as  shown  in  the  cut  above.  Hook 
one  or  more  of  these  wire-^,  so  bent,  on  one  side 
of  the  frame,  turn  the  frame  over,  put  in  your 
comb,  and  hook  on  one  or  more  of  the  wires 
over  the  comb,  on  that  side,  and  the  work  is 
done  in  about  half  the  time  I  have  been  writing 
this. 

I  use  the  old-fashioned  pincers  for  bending  the 
ends.  Perhaps  you  can  find  something  better, 
but  they  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

Please  tell  the  people,  so  that  they  may  no 
longer  waste  their  time  with  splints. 

The  honor  of  the  invention  belongs  to ./.  /.  W. 
Billingly,  Spring  Yalley,  Marion  county,  Indiana. 

J.  J.  WniTSON. 

Yalley  Mills,  Ind.,  May  1,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Questions  for  Novice. 


Dear  Novice,  will  you  please  answer  through 
the  A.  B.  J.,  the  following  questions,  viz.  : 

What  is  the  depth  and  length  of  the  frames 
you  use  in  your  two-story  hives,  inside  measure  ; 
and  how  many  frames  do  you  use  in  each  hive  ? 

What  is  the  distance  across  the  frames  ? 

Do  you  use  the  old  triangular  guide,  to  secure 
straight  combs  ? 

Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  mel- 
extracted  honey  souring? 

Do  you  boil  the  extracted  honey,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Langstroth  ;  or  do  you  put  it  in 
ca7is  immediately  after  it  is  exti'acted? 

Are  the  cans  you  use  air  tight,  after  they  are 
filled,  and  ready  for  market  ? 

Inquirer. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Death  from  a  Bee-st  nsr. 


"A  young  man,  named  George  Pelham,  was 
stungbyahonev-bee,  in  Westkill.  Greene  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  Thursday  last,  (April  27th,  1871,)  and 
died  from  the  ert'ects  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
local  accounts  say  that,  soon  after  being  stung, 
he  'complained  of  feeling  faint,  and  turned 
spotted.'  " 

I  copy  the  foregoing  from  the  JVeio  York 
Times  of  April  2Sth.  This  is  another  instance 
of  sudden  death  from  the  sting  of  a  bee,  and 
shows  how  intensely  virulent  the  poison  acts 
sometimes,  perhaps  according  to  the  predispo- 
sition of  the  body  under  certain  circiimstances. 

J.  N.  ROTTIERS. 

E^"  A  speedy  application  of  the  cold  water 
cure,  recommended  by  Mr.  Gallup  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  might  have  saved 
life  in  this  case. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Seasoa  in  New  Jersey. — No.  4. 

Several  of  the  swarms  I  purchased  were  quite 
populous,  and  as  I  was  not  at  that  time  prepared 
to  use  them  all  in  my  nucleus  boxes,  I  disposed 
of  them  in  the  following  manner.  Beginning 
with  the  most  populous,  I  drummed  them  out, 
and  hived  them  in  hives  fully  stocked  with 
worker  combs.  This  was  done,  not  from  any 
preconceived  theory,  but  because  I  had  lost  so 
many  bees,  and  had  an  abundance  of  combs  on 
hand.  It  was  done  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  way  I  could 
have  adopted ;  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me. 

There  were  several  objects  in  view,  which  led 
me  to  adopt  this  way.  I  wanted  to  save  the 
combs,  as  they  were  straight  and  nice  ;  the 
queens  were  natives,  and  I  had  no  Italians  to 
replace  them  with  ;  and  in  this  way  the  breeding 
of  drones  was  prevented.  Diy  and  hot  weather 
soon  came  on,  and  for  nearly  two  months  bees 
could  scarcely  do  more  than  gather  a  living. 
Bees,  having  their  combs  to  build,  could  neither 
breed  much,  nor  gather  much  honey  ;  but  these 
colonics,  having  a  full  supply  of  combs  to  begin 
with,  laid  in  a  good  store  to  carry  them  through 
the  season  of  scarcity,  and  bred  rapidly.  In  the 
meantime  Italian  queens  had  been  given  to  them, 
and  by  the  time  buckwheat  blossomed,  they 
were  well  stocked  with  yellow  jackets.  A  few 
dozen  di'one  cells  were  built  in  some  vacant 
spaces,  but  were  removed  in  season  to  prevent 
drones  from  being  hatched.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised,  on  receiving  the  July  number  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  to  find  a  plan  thei-ein  de- 
scribed almost  identical  with  the  one  I  had  fol- 
lowed—which was  translated  from  the  German, 
as  an  excellent  mode  of  securing  surplus  honey. 
The  combs  containing  brood  were  fastened  in 
frames,  and  given  to  colonies  where  it  would  be 
properly  cared  for. 

The  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  weather  for  two 
months  in  midsummer,  effectually  stopped  small 
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swarms. from  prospering,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
cease  forming  nucleus  colonies  for  queen  rearing, 
and  feed  and  take  special  care  of  those  already 
formed,  to  keep  them  along.  About  the  first  of 
August  the  huckleberries  dried  up.  An  old 
settler  told  me  they  were  usually  most  numerous 
at  that  period,  and  that  such  a  drying  time  had 
not  been  known  here  for  forty  years. 

I  also  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  the 
milkweed  here  is  different  from  any  I  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  very  abundant.  The  bees 
woi'ked  freely  on  it,  and  many  lost  their  lives  in 
the  following  manner.  The  blossoms  have  very 
acute  angles,  pointing  upwards.  The  bees  would 
get  their  feet  entangled  in  these  angles,  and  the 
harder  they  pulled  in  their  struggles,  the  tighter 
they  were  fastened.  Nearly  every  bunch  of 
blossoms  had  from  one  to  three  bees  either  dead 
or  struggling  on  it ;  and  I  think  I  may  Scafely 
say  that  I  saw  hundreds  that  had  thus  perished, 
and  Icnoio  that  a  considerable  number  must 
have  been  thus  destroyed.  I  have  before  now 
noticed  bees  with  little  scales  of  the  northern 
milkweed  attached  to  their  feet ;  but  this  whole- 
sale destruction  was  new  to  me. 

It  was  certain  that  at  the  middle  of  August, 
my  bees,  which  had  not  swarmed,  (nor  bad  any 
bees  or  honey  been  removed  except  from  the 
natural  causes  above-mentioned),  were  in  no 
better  condition  than  they  usually  are  in  New 
Hampshire  by  the  middle  or  last  of  I^Iay.  How 
much  of  this  may  properly  be  attributed  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season  and  my  inexperience 
here,  is  ajjroblem  not  easily  solved.  It  is  certain 
that  had  I  known  what  to  expect,  and  prepared 
myself  for  it,  a  far  different  result  might,  have 
been  obtained.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  one's 
failures,  but  if  it  shall  prove  of  ativantage  to 
others,  as  I  think  it  has  to  me,  then  you  are 
■welcome  to  the  facts. 

The  severe  winds  ceased  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  and  the  weather  was  remarkably  pleas- 
ant and  quiet  until  the  middle  of  October.  The 
first  buckwheat  I  sowed  was  blasted  by  the 
lieat  ;  but  some  sown  later  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  bees  had  worked  "on  it 
perhaps  two  weeks,  when  a  long  rain  came  on, 
alter  whichWery  little  more  was  done.  I  never 
before  had  honey  stored  so  rapidly  from  buck- 
wheat. The  hives  had  been  so  poorly  supplied 
that  I  began  to  think  the  bees  would  not  get 
honey  enough  to  winter  on  ;  but  one  day  I  dis- 
covered that  one  of  them  had  been  speedily  filled, 
and  bringing  my  machine  into  use,  I  soon  re- 
moved from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  from  each 
hive,  leaving  them  enough  for  winter  stores. 

I  forgot  to  mention  about  the  toads.  There 
are  in  this  region  799  (or  less)  on  each  acre, 
and  just  at  nightfall  they  sally  forth  for  their 
evening  meal.  They  are  a  small  variety,  and 
quite  active.  One  of  my  neighbors  calls  them 
lioppers.  Now  I  do  not  like  to  kill  toads  (you 
know,  it  makes  the  cows  give  bloody  milk!), 
and  think  I  never  did  kill  one  before  I  came  here. 
But  when  I  went  out  and  found  one,  "squat  like 
a  toad,"  as  Milton  says,  by  the  side  or  in  front 
of  each  individual  hive  and  nucleus  box,  my 
patience  was  sorely  tried.  As  my  cows  are  kept 
five  or  six  miles  away,  I  thought  I  would  run 


the  risk,  armed  myself  with  a  stick,  and  "went 
for"  the  squatters.  0  my  !  what  a  scampering 
there  was  among  the  toads  !  Ten,  twenty,  fifty — 
I  don't  know  how  many  more  were  caught 
"chucking"  down  the  bees.  Some,  however, 
got  away,  and  in  a  short  time  not  a  toad  was  to 
be  found  around  the  hives.  I  really  believe  that 
those  which  got  away  were  intelligent  enough 
to  keep  away.  The  toads  did  not  come  back, 
and  the  cows  did  not  give  bloody  milk  ;  so  I 
quieted  my  conscience  in  that  respect. 

J.  L.  Hubbard. 
Briclcsburg,  N.  J. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Tlie  Noa-fiyin'^  Fertilization  of  Queen  Bees. 


Public  attention  has  been  for  some  years 
directed  to  securing  the  fertilization  of  queen 
bees  by  a  process  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  apiarian,  so  that,  while  selecting  the 
choicest  mothers,  he  may  also  select  the  choicest 
fathers  of  his  apiary,  for  their  progeny.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  it  has  become  spe- 
cially important  to  control  the  fertilization  of 
queens.  Since  we  have  commenced  breeding 
from  different  species  of  bees,  it  is  as  desirable 
to  control  this,  as  it  is  the  stock-raiser  to  con- 
trol the  breeding  of  his  cattle. 

Believing  that  when  a  thing  is  evidently  de- 
sirable, the  Creator  has  always  provided  some 
means  of  attaining  it,  I  have  experimented 
largely  and  persistently  to  control  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  queen  bees.  Thus  far  all  my  experi- 
ments have  been  failures.  One  plan  I  have, 
which,  if  others  fail,  I  shall  give  to  the  public  as 
a  plan  promising  success,  although  somewhat 
too  complicated  for  the  common  breeders  of 
bees.  We  have  reports  from  various  parties,  in 
communications  to  the  different  Journals,  in  pri- 
vate utterances,  and  in  addresses  to  bee  conven- 
tions, of  great  success,  in  what  I  shall  call  non- 
flying  fertilization,  simply  by  confining  qvieens, 
when  of  proper  age,  in  some  receptacle  connected 
with  the  .hive,  so  that  they  receive  sufficient 
warmth,  and  then  at  the  projier  time  introduc- 
ing to  them  one  or  more  selected  drones.  From 
the  evidence  presented  it  seems  certain  that 
some  queens  have  been  fertilized  in  this  way. 
But  as  some  of  our  largest  and  most  experienced 
breeders  have  failed  in  almost  every  instance  in 
which  they  have  attempted  thus  to  control  fer- 
tilization, it  seems  very  evident  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained  what  may  be  called  a  practical 
method  of  non-flying  fertilization. 

I  propose  a  plan  by  which  this  confinement  of 
queens  with  selected  drones  may  be  tested  the 
coming  season  at  small  expense  and  on  a  very 
large  scale,  so  that  by  the  efforts  of  many,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  reach 
precisely  what  are  facts  and  what  are  merely 
conjectures  ;  and  if  facts,  what  modifications  of 
the  proposed  plan  may  be  needed,  in  order  to 
make  it  practically  useful. 

Let  a  box  be  nnide,  to  fit  over  the  top  of  one 
of  my  hives,  in  place  of  a  honey-board.  Let 
this  box  have  for  its  bottom  wire-cloth  too  flue 
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to  permit  bees  to  pass  throngli  it,  uiid  let  it  be 
so  fastened  to  tlie  iiuder  side  as  to  be  kept  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
frames.  The  sides  of  this  box  may  be  abnut  six 
inclies  deep.  Within  it  place  a  series  of  small 
boxes  compacted  together,  each  one  of  which  has 
a  wire  bottom  resting  on  the  wire  bottom  of  the 
larger  box.  Make  these  boxes  of  sufficient  size 
and  depth  to  receive  a  frame  of  the  usual  size 
of  frames  in  nucleus  boxes.  If  desired,  the 
sides  of  these  small  boxes  may  be  glass.  The 
top  should  be  movable,  having  a  small  hole 
closed  with  cork.  When  the  apiarian  has  a  suf- 
ficent  number  of  young  queens,  or  queen  cells 
nearly  matured,  he  should  make  as  many  nuclei 
as  there  are  small  boxes.  Before  making  these 
nuclei,  let  him  select  suitable  nuclei  frames  con- 
taining honey,  and  each  sui^plied  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  Into  each  of  the  frames  let 
a  queen  cell  be  carefully  inserted.  I  find  the 
following  to  be  the  simplest  way  of  supplying 
these  nuclei  with  bees.  Take  from  the  hives 
one  or  more  combs.  Let  them  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  leaning  against  the  hive,  until  the  bees 
have  filled  themselves  with  honey.  Then  shake 
them  into  a  large  vessel  of  moderately  cold 
water.  With  a  skiftinier  gather  them  together, 
and  put  the  required  number  into  each  box. 
The  whole  process  will  occupy  scarcely  more 
time  than  has  been  used  in  describing  it.  When 
the  large  box  is  filled  with  these  small  nuclei, 
place  over  them  cotton,  wool,  or  some  other 
good  non-conducting  substance.  They  will 
then  receive  through  the  wire-cloth  of  the  bot- 
tom board,  and  retain,  all  the  animal  heat  that  is 
necessary  to  mature  the  queens.  By  inspecting 
these  boxes  through  their  glass  sides  every  bee 
can  be  seen,  as  in  an  observing  hive,  and  the 
apiarian  can  always  ascertain  when  the  young 
queens  have  hatched.  Then,  Avhen  they  are 
about  five  days  old,  let  him  remove  the  cork 
and  put  into  the  nucleus  one  or  more  selected 
drones.  If  any  light  is  needed,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fertilization  of  these  queens,  it  may 
he  introduced  by  raising  slightly,  or,  if  desired, 
removing  entirely  the  top  cover  of  the  hive,  and 
the  small  boxes  may  be  separated  by  wedges,  to 
admit  the  light  more  perfectly.  If  the  outside 
temperature  is  not  svilficiently  elevated  for  the 
fertilization  of  queens,  (I  find  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70"  is  usually  necessary  for  this 
purpose, )  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  remove 
the  large  box  containing  these  nuclei  from  the 
hive  and  place  it  upon  heated  sand,  bricks,  or 
some  other  warm  but  not  too  hot  surface,  at 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
time  in  which  queens  are  usually  fertilized. 

In  this  way  we  might  possibly  secure  the  fer- 
tilization of  our  queens  quite  in  advance  of  the 
usual  season,  as  we  can  always,  by  retaining  a 
few  drone-laying  queens  in  the  apiary,  have  an 
abundance  of  early  drones.  One  advantage  of 
the  method  thus  described  is  the  large  number 
of  nuclei  which  may  be  made  in  connection 
with  a  single  hive;  and  the  fact  that  this  box, 
with  its  nuclei,  may  be  at  any  time  removed  and 
replaced,  without  interfering  with  the  members 
of  the  colony  ;  one  or  all  of  the  nuclei  may  be 
removed  without  opening  the  hive. 


If  the  queens  can  in  this  way  be  fertilized, 
and  if  the  comb  containing  honey  is, 'as  it  should 
be,  a  suitable  breeding  comb,  they  will  in  a 
very  few  days  begin  to  lay.  As  soon  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  desired  end  has  been  secured, 
the  queen  may  be  removed,  the  attendant  bees 
shaken  out,  and  a  new  queen  cell  with  fresh 
bees  added.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  one  hive 
a  large  number  of  queens  may  be  secured  in 
a  single  season. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journnl.] 

"Winterina;  Bees. 


Editor  A.  B.  J.  : — I  have  two  items  of  inter- 
est to  write  about — one,  on  the  result  of  winter- 
ing my  bees  on  their  summer  stands ;  and  the 
other,  "Foulbrood,"  which  I  have  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Abbe. 

F.rsU  fis  to  the  result  of  wintering  out  of  doors. 
When  I  commenced  ''improving^^  my  bees,  five 
years  ago,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
authorities,  I  determined  to  save  the  great  waste 
of  honey,  incurred  by  their  vigorous  appetite  in 
ci'ld  weather.  I  was  very  successful,  for  I  saved 
almost  all  the  honey,  though,  alas  !  in  some  cases 
I  lost  the  bees.  We  cannot  all  have  the  perfect 
bee  house  of  ]N'ovice  or  the  ventilating  skill  of 
Gallup  ;  so,  though  most  devotedly  trying  up- 
ward and  downward  ventilation,  in  a  dry  cellar 
ranging  at  40".  I  found  mouldy  combs  and  sadly 
weakened  stock.  Some  few  hives  came  out  in 
perfect  condition. but  were  always  later  in  swarm- 
ing than  ray  neighbors'  stocks,  left  out  in  their 
box  hives  on  their  summer  stands.  Last  tall  I 
prepared  waim  wadded  quilts,  which  I  laid  on 
the  frames  and  pressed  down  with  a  weight, 
covering  with  the  cap,  as  usual.  We  had  an  un- 
i\sually  severe  winter,  yet  I  do  not  think  there 
was  ever  more  than  ten  days  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  bees  to  fly  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  which  I  allowed  them  to  do  whenever  they 
chose.  Seeing  many  young  bees  I  examined  tlie 
stocks,  April  26th,  and  found  them  in  iriost  in- 
stances full  of  brood — hardly  an  unoccupied  cell. 
Two  hives  had  drones,  and  one  had  started  queen 
cells.  My  stocks  are  all  black  bees.  You  see  I 
have  now  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  weak 
stocks,  with  frames  of  brood,  as  we  shall  not 
have  blossoms  till  the  middle  of  May.  I  feel  to 
have  gained  about  a  month,  by  wintering  out  of 
doors  ;  and  have  found  neither  mouldy  combs 
nor  dead  bees.  For  the  future  I  shall  always 
winter  out  of  doors,  except  a  great  scarcity  of 
honey  should  compel  me  to  once  more  run  the 
risks  of  the  cellar  to  avoid  expense  of  feeding. 
Of  course  my  experience  is  not  necessarily 
adapted  to  other  latitudes  ;  but  bee-keepers  here- 
abouts will,  I  believe,  find  the  oiatdoor  winter- 
ing, under  a  wadded  quilt,  much  better  than 
putting  their  stocks  in  the  cellar. 

FOXJLBROOD. 

I  had  several  stocks  badly  effected  last  fall, 
which  I  spread  with  hypo-sulphate  of  soda,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Abbe  ;  but  I  took  the  pre- 
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caution  of  cutting  out  all  comb  containing 
diseased  brood  and  pollen.  I  was  very  particular 
about  the  polk'U,  for  I  believe  tliat  to  be  more 
likely  to  communicate  the  disease  than  the  honey  ; 
and  t  uow  think  that  my  experience  nlmosi  proves 
it.  These  stocks  were  well  supplied  with  brood 
and  young  bees — though,  liaving  been  weakened 
by  tiie  disease  last  year,  they  were  not  as  strong 
as  the  healthy  hives.  I  can  only  find  a  trace  of 
the  disease— perhaps  half  a  dozen  dead  larvae  to 
a  card.  Of  course  they  have  used  their  honey 
for  all  their  requirements  ;  and  they  carried  in 
meal  for  pollen,  till  the  swamp  willows  supplied 
them.  Now,  if  the  honey  communicates  the 
disease,  how  is  it  that  so  little  has  appeai'ed,  for 
being  capped,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hyjio-sul- 
phate  should  have  purified  it '? 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Abbe,  for  he  cer- 
tainly enabled  me  to  check  the  disease.  1  gave 
some  of  my  stocks,  last  spring,  cards  of  comb 
without  honey,  but  containing  a  good  deal  of  old 
pollen.  I  cannot  now  identify  the  particiilar 
stocks,  but  as  I  never  found  foulbrood  till  last 
fall,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  consider  that 
pollen  as  the  "destroyer"  of  my  apiarian  com- 
fort and  repose.  As  there  is  now  so  much  brood, 
I  do  not  see  that  I  can  use  the  soda  again  to  any 
advantage  at  present :  but  I  feel  so  desirous  to 
be  rid  of  the  disease,  that  I  think  I  shall,  after  the 
stocks  become  strong,  put  them  in  an  empty  hive 
for  thirty-six  hours  and  treat  them  as  a  n(>  w  swarm 
in  an  empty  hive.  I  will  then  thoroughly  uncap 
and  purify  the  combs,  after  which  I  shall  venture 
to  use  them  again,  unless  they  become  badly 
diseased  before  then,  which  I  do  not  think  proba- 
ble, from  present  appearances. 

As  my  stocks  would  have  been  worthless  and 
dangerous,  had  they  been  "let  alone,"  I  feel 
the  result  of  their  treatment  Avith  soda  most  en- 
couraging. It,  is,  however,  yet  an  open  question 
whether  the  removal  of  the  diseased  comb  and 
pollen  would  not  have  checked  the  disease  to  the 
same  extent,  had  no  soda  been  used,  ^ut  most 
certainly  there  is  no  necessity  to  destroy  every 
stock  containing  foulbrood,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  writers  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal. 

We  shall  have  but  few  apple  blossoms  this 
season,  as  the  trees  seem  to  have  exhausted 
themselves  with  their  abundant  fruitage  of  last 
year :  but  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
of  clover,  as  I  have  many  acres  of  Alsike  around 
the  apiary. 

Charles  Dj^wbarn. 

Sianwieh,  Co?i%.,  May  3,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 

Eequisites  of  a  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  13th  and  14th  of  January 
were  very  warm  days  here.  The  bees  flew  just 
as  lively  as  at  any  time  in  summer.  The  hybrids 
(the  little  snoops,  as  my  better-half  calls  them) 
pitched  in  several  swarms  of  black  bees  to  i  ob, 
and  I  had  to  shut  them  (the  little  snoops)  up. 
In  one  hive  that  they  were  fighting,  I  found  the 
queen  at  the  entrance  or  fly-hole,  in  a  bunch  of 


black  bees  of  her  own  colony.  The  little  cluster 
was  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  was  a  good 
strong  colony,  with  plenty  of  honey,  and  ten 
frames  one  foot  square  well  covered  with  bees. 
Did  the  hybrids,  in  their  eagerness  to  rob  drag 
the  queen  out,  and  her  own  bees  gather  round 
to  protect  her?  I  caged  her  and  put  her  in  the 
hive  ;  and  examining  them  four  days  after,  found 
they  had  liberated  her. 

SomeiMng  more  on  hives.  For  my  text  on  this 
subject  I  will  use  the  following  words — "The 
shape  and  form  of  hive  which  the  apiarian  iises, 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  loss  or  profit  of 
bee-keeping."  The  majority  of  bee-keepers 
only  keep  a  few  swarms,  and  do  not  want  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  making  a  beehouse  to  winter 
their  bees  in  ;  and  then  the  trouble  of  carrying 
them  in  and  out  every  warm  spell,  or  keeping 
the  temperature  jnst  right,  so  that  the  bees  will 
not  fly,  is  no  small  or  desirable  job.  1  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  not  f)ne  bee-keeper  in  ten, 
will  go  to  the  trouble  of  wintering  his  bees  in  a 
special  repository.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
hive  so  constrvieted  that  bees  will  winter  safely  in 
it  on  their  summer  stands,  without  being  roused 
by  the  sun  shining  on  it  and  causing  them  to 
fly  out  and  perish  in  the  snow.  All  bee-keepers 
know  tliat  such  occurrences  are  vei-y  detrimental 
to  the  strength  of  a  colony  ;  and  from  this  cause 
alone  tliousands  of  colonies  annually,  if  not 
killed  outright,  are  so  reduced  that  it  takes  them 
all  summer  to  recruit.  A  hive  is  needed  in  whicli 
the  bees  can  keep  warm  in,  through  long  pro- 
tracted cold  spells,  or  all  winter  if  necessary, 
without  the  aid  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  yet  not 
have  the  combs  covered  with  frost,  while  the 
bees  are  starving  to  death,  though  suri'ounded 
with  plenty  of  lioney.  A  hive  simple  in  con- 
struction, which,  when  finished,  any  bee-keeper 
of  common  sense  can  use,  without  requiring  an 
agent  who  has  learned  his  lesson  by  heart  to  ex- 
plain all  its  intricate  parts — a  hive,  too,  in  which 
the  combs  will  not  melt  down  in  summer.  Such 
is  the  hive  the  common  bee-keeper  needs. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  and  brother  bee-keepers, 
you  may  think  that  I  have  invented  a  hive  em- 
bracing all  the  good  qualities  above  enumerated. 
I  make  no  such  pretension.  There  are  already 
hives  enough  invented  to  puzzle  the  bee-keepers 
to  decide  which  to  use,  especially  if  they  listen 
to  every  inventor's  claims.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  which  is  the  best  hive,  for  I  think  tliere  are 
very  few  that  will  meet  tlie  above  qualities,  out 
of  the  many  that  have  been  patented  ;  and  Dr. 
Pucket  would  no  doubt  pitch  into  me,  as  lie  did 
into  Mr.  Rogers,  and  say  that  it  was  only  his 
ip,ie  dixit,  or  that  it  would  need  more  than  his 
bare  assertion  to  prove  it.  I  do  not  tliink  it  was 
a  gentlemanly  remark,  and  after  giving  it  a 
second  thought,  do  you  Mr.  Pucket?  I  always 
thought  we  were  to  take  the  word  of  a  stranger, 
unless  he  voluntarily  offered  to  swear  to  it,  or 
told  such  a  big  yarn  that  no  one  could  believe  it ; 
and  I  certainly  do  not  see  anything  of  that  kind 
in  Mr.  Roger's  statement.  It  was  a  plain,  can- 
did res]3onse  to  your  own  request,  and  every  way 
merited  a  dispassionate  and  courteous  ac- 
knowledgment. But  I  have  got  ofl'  from  my  text, 
and  will  return  if  I  can,  and  try  to  stick  to  it. 
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I  have  tried  the  J.  M.  Price  hive.  I  do  not 
mean  the  revolvable,  reversible  one  :  but  the  one 
described  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  page  87.  The 
Dr.  Conklin  hive  embi-aces  nearly  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  is,I  think,  more  convenient  for  surplus 
honey  boxes  and  for  shedding  the  rahi.  Alley's 
Langstroth  hive,  with  its  side  box  arrangement, 
deep  brooding  apartment  and  outside  covering, 
'  is  a  good  hive,  if  we  can  credit  the  statements 
of  the  side  box  arrangements  ;  and  why  shouldn't 
^  we  credit  those  statements  ?  Such  experienced 
veterans  as  Quinby,  Gallup,  Hazen.  and  others 
I  could  mention,  would  not  knowingly  make 
statements  to  lead  their  brother  bee-keepers 
astray. 

I  took  two  swarms  to  0.  E.  Wolcott's  to  have 
them  Italianized.  In  a  few  days  one  of  them 
cast  a  swarm.  Mr.  Wolcott  piit  them  in  a 
Langstroth  hive.  On  the  13th  of  January  I 
found  them  nearly  all  dead  ;  the  few  bees  that 
were  living  looked  nearly  as  large  as  queens,  ap- 
peared to  be  damp,  and  discharged  all  over  their 
combs  and  frames,  but  had  plenty  of  honey. 
They  had  just  the  appearance  of  two  swarms 
that  I  left  at  the  north  side  of  the  house  through 
a  long  spell  of  cold  weather.  They  had  upward 
ventilation  in  caps  ;  and  so  had  this  swarm  that 
I  lost  in  the  Langstroth  hive.  I  examined  the 
rest  of  my  apiary,  and  did  not  find  one-fourth 
as  many  dead  bees  in  thirty  colonies,  as  there 
was  in  this  one  Langstroth  hive.  I  had  three 
young  swarms  away  from  home  near  a  buck- 
wlieat-field.  They  were  brougM  home  at  the 
same  time  and  had  the  same  care  that  the  one 
in  the  Langstroth  hive  had,  and  tliey  are  all 
bright  and  lively.  Some  may  claim  that  they  got 
the  bee  cholera  from  Wolcott's  bees  (Wolcott 
vises  the  Langstroth  hive  and  lost  over  forty 
colonies  last  winter).  From  the  description  he 
gives  of  the  symptoms  of  the  bees  tliat  he  lost, 
the  case  is  similar.  If  it  is  the  cholera,  why  did 
not  the  other  two  have  it?  And  will  not  my 
whole  apiary  have  it,  for  I  allowed  my  bees  to 
make  free  plunder  of  the  honey  that  was  left? 
I  am  so  well  convinced  that  it  was  the  hive  that 
I  have  no  fears  of  the  bee  cholera  from  that 
source. 

This  is  the  third  winter  that  I  am  using 
double-cased  hives,  and  I  have  yet  to  lose  my 
first  swarm  in  them.  As  Novice  says,  I  am  so 
well  rooted  in  this  belief  of  my  text  that  the 
shape  and  form  of  hive  which  the  apiarian  uses 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  loss  or  profit  of  bee- 
keeping, that  the  best  antidote  for  that  bee  fever 
that  I  wrote  of  in  a  former  number  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  would  be  to  use  the  shallow  hive. 

John  Middlesworth. 

Byron,  Michigan,  Feb.  11,  1871. 


The  poets,  always  exalting  and  magnifying  the 
subjects  which  they  touch,  have  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  set  of  writers  to 
mislead  our  judgment.  They  endow  the  bee 
with  memory,  and  Rogers  thinks  that  it  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  hive  by  this  faculty  alone.  Nor 
is  it  only  with  regard  to  the  bee  that  poets,  the 
worst  entomologists  in  the  world,  have  led  ixs 
astray. — Mrs.  Griffith. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Things  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  our  experience 
with  bees  commenced  here,  among  the  hills  of 
Northern  Vermont.  We  had  then  no  scientific 
bee-keepers  to  instruct  us,  and  access  to  no  books 
or  i^eriodicals  devoted  to  bee-culture.  Now,  we 
have  scientific  and  infallible  rules  for  success, 
and  line  upon  line  for  our  guidance,  and  "the 
way  is  so  plain,"  &c.  How  strange  that  so  many 
in  this  new  era  spurn  the  proftered  aid  and  fol- 
low the  old  "do  nothing"  plan,  or  what  is  even 
worse,  recklessly  ruin  their  bees  by  their  inhu- 
man interference.  * 

We  are  now  plodding  along  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  most  illustrious  bee-men,  and  our  path  is 
radiant  with  light  reflected  by  our  invaluable 
Bee  Journal.  Now,  in  this  connection,  will  any 
one  object  to  the  expression  of  a  long  growing 
conviction,  tliat  there  is  one  infirmity  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  "rooted,"  or  become 
chronic.  I  refer  to  the  controversies  in  the  two 
or  three  last  volumes  of  the  Bee  Journal  upon 
patent  bee  hives.  This  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  give  an  opponent  a  horn  too  much  ;  then  the 
explanations  and  apologies  that  follow,  remind 
me  of  the  Yankee  whose  bull,  getting  the  advan- 
tage, threw  him  over  the  fence,  hurting  him 
severely.  The  Yankee  arose  with  difficulty,  and 
turning  to  tlie  bull,  said— "  Well  now,  I  say  it  is 
devilish  mean  for  you  to  stand  there  bowing  and 
scraping  at  me.  Vou  did  it  on  purpo.se,  you 
know  you  did  I"  These  things  do  not  tend  to 
"bi'otherly  love,"  nor  that  "strong  bond  of 
union"  which  is  the  life  of  our  fraternity. 

Mr.  Langstroth  is  entitled  to  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  his  successful  labors  in  behalf  of 
bee-culture,  and  most  assuredly  to  all  money  due 
him,  with  interest.  If  he  is  the  inventor  of  the 
movable  comb  frame,  our  obligations  for  that  are 
inexpi-essible  ;  but  if  only  an  improver  upon  the 
inventions  of  others,  they  should  share  the  credit 
with  him.  Tliousands  will  rejoice  when  the 
reading  columns  now  devoted  to  personal  contro- 
versies or  advertisements  of  worthless  compli- 
cated fixtures,  are  filled  with  simi^le  talks  and 
shoi't  direct  inquiries  for  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing ;  then  we  can  recommend  it  to  such  of  our 
numerous  inquirers.  Oh,  won't  it  be  joyful !  I 
use  the  original  Langstroth  hive,  with  glass 
boxes  or  extra  set  of  frames  ;  and  think  it  un- 
equalled for  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  in-door 
wintering.  My  colonies  paid  the  best,  in  honey 
and  increase,  of  any  in  Vermont  reported  yet. 

We  have  organized  a  bee-keepers'  association, 
and  would  like  to  have  the  address  of  bee-keepers 
in  the  State  ;  also  a  statement  of  condition,  pro- 
gress, &c.     Address, 

O.  C.  Waite, 
Secreinry  of  Association. 
West  Georgia,  Yt.,  ^lay  2,  1871. 


[If  onr  respected  correspondent,  who  sees  only  the  pnh- 
lished  controver.sial  articles,  could  also  see  the  large  number 
of  communication.s  relating  to  the  hive  question  still  flowing 
in  from  ni'ntU  to  month — for  most  of  which  we  cannot  make 
room,  and  mnny  of  which  we  are  constriiined  to  rnject — he 
would  be  apt  ti)  conclude  that  tlie  time  for  inhibiting  or  even 
more  rigidly  restricting  discussion,  has  not  yet  arrived. — Ed.] 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Suggestion,  to  avoid  Controversy. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Witli  your  permission,  I  will 
place  before  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal, 
what  I  regard  as  being  the  duty  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  patented  bee-hives,  and 
also  the  diity  of  those  who  purchase  them.  Let 
every  patentee  specify  in  his  circular,  as  well  as 
in  his  deed,  precisely  what  his  claims  are  ;  then 
let  every  person  desiring  to  purchase  the  right, 
examine  them  in  connection  with  the  hive  they 
are  intended  to  protect.  This  will  enable  all 
parties  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
hive  itself  infringes  upon  the  claims  of  some  one 
else. 

It  is  claimed  that  many -hives  in  use  are  in- 
fringements upon  Langstroth's  patent ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  they  contain  features  not 
granted  by  the  Patent  Office,  outside  the  real 
claims  which  have  been  granted  ;  and  which  out- 
side features  are  direct  infringements  of  the 
Langstroth  claims.  Now,  if  any  inventor  or 
patentee  wishes  the  law  to  ])rotect  what  the 
Patent  Office  has  granted  him,  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  let  the  same 
law  protect  the  claims  of  others.  And  in  my 
opinion  he  will  do  so,  if  ho  is  just ;  but  he  falls 
far  short  of  this  duty  when  he  adds  to  his  claims 
those  of  Mr.  Langstroth  or  any  one  else,  without 
stating  pointedly  what  the  hive  he  sells  contains, 
outside  of  his  _own  patented  inventions,  and 
v/hich  are  infringements  upon  the  patented 
claims  of  other  parties.  For  when  hives  are  sold 
containing  the  rights  of  different  inventors,  with- 
out advising  the  buyer  of  the  fact,  the  latter  is 
at  once  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he 
puts  what  he  purchases  in  use  ; — and  this,  too,  in 
many  instances  without  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
tliat  he  has  put  in  use  in  his  hive  features  which 
are  the  property  of  others.  Such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  hive  dealers,  when  closely  looked  at,  is 
certainly  a  gross  violation  of  the  true  principles 
of  justice,  and  cannot  be  treated  with  contempt 
sufficiently  severe.  Indeed,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
tire  man  who  will  ask  the  law  to  protect  his 
claims,  and  then  knowingly  infringes  upon  his 
neighbor's,  would  sjjit  tobacco  in  his  best  friend's 
eyes,  and  then  complain  if  asked  to  submit  to 
similar  usage  himself.  I  therefore  hope  that  all 
persons  wishing  to  use  movable  combs,  will  as- 
certain just  what  Mr.  Langstroth's  claims  are, 
so  that  when  any  other  hive  is  otfered  to  them, 
tiiey  may  be  able  to  judge  as  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  it  infringes  on  those  claims.  Then,  if  will- 
ing to  purchase  a  hive  containing  such  infringe- 
ments, they  will  have  no  just  grounds  on  which 
to  base  complaint  of  having  been  swindled  or 
imi^osed  upon. 

I  own  some  Langstroth  territory,  and  find 
parties  engaged  in  selling  hives  therein,  contain- 
ing infringements.  In  some  instances,  in  order  to 
effect  a  sale,  agents  have  been  base  enough  to 
assert  to  purchasers  that  the  Langstroth  patent 
has  expired  ;  in  other  instances  they  state  that 
it  docs  not  cover  any  part  of  the  movable  comb. 
My  own  course  is  to  state,  in  my  deeds,  what 
features  I  have  for  sale.    I  have  a  general  agency 


for  the  sale  of  a  hive  containing  patented  features, 
and  I  have  those  features  clearly  set  forth  in  each 
deed.  As  to  what  extent,  if  any,  it  may  contain 
features  of  some  other  patent  hive,  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  yet  it  does  contain  some  that  are  in  dis- 
pute. These,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be 
decided  by  a  proper  tribunal,  when  all  can  judge 
correctly  as  to  what  part  of  the  movable  comb 
is  a  valid  patent,  and  what  part,  if  any,  is  not. 
If  it  is  decided  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  movable  frame  is  protected  by  letters  patent, 
then  parties  who  have  it  in  use  in  different  forms, 
may  know  just  what  to  look  for,  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  infringing  upon  the  Langstroth 
patent,  and  I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Langstroth  will 
get  justice  done  him,  be  that  whatever  it  may. 

G.  BOHRER. 

Alexandria,  Madison  Co.,  Ind. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

What  More  is  Wanted  ? 


Inhere  is  an  apparent  effort  on  the  i^art  of  some 
to  make  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  perhaps  others, 
think  that  I  do  not  give  him  the  credit  of  tirst 
introducing  the  movable  combs  to  the  public. 
What  else  can  "  Novice"  mean  on  page  206  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  where  he  says,  "Had  Mr.  Quinby 
been  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention  he  would, 
have  found  thei-e  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
give  Mr.  Langstroth  the  whole  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  movable  comb  hive,  now  at  least." 
Editorial  notes  on  page  184  are  of  similar  im- 
port.* Now  I  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Langstroth,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  any 
with  me,  and  as  I  am  a  little  weary  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  propose  to  say  definitely  what  I  do  concede 
to  him,  and  will  quote  his  own  words  from  a 
circular  published  by  him  in  1807.  He  says — 
"Movable  frames  were  used  by  Huber  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  lirst  edition  of 
Langstroth's  work  on  bees,  published  in  the 
spring  of  18r)o,  while  desei'ibing  them,  gives 
ample  credit  to  their  celebrated  inventor."  He 
claims  to  have  taken  the  crude  arrangements  of 
Huber  and  others,  and  made  a  convenient  j^rac- 
tical,  movable  comb  hive  of  it,  and  introduced  it 
to  the  public.  Of  this  I  have  not  a  doubt,  and 
I  challenge  "Novice"  or  any  one  else  to  specify 
where,  or  when,  I  have  ever  said  or  intimated 
anything  to  the  contrary.f  '  He  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  patent,  which  he  was  of  course  en- 
titled to,  and  I  do  not  know  the  man  that  would 
withhold  gratitude  for  the  success  he  has 
achieved. 

When  Watts  had  given  the  hint  of  the  power 
of  steam,  J  and  Fitch  had  completed  an  engine,:}: 
and  Fulton  combining  other  principles  pi-oduced 
the  steamboat,:);  could  he — Fulton — claim  alias 
the  result  of  his  invention  ?    Neither  can  be 


*  The  editorial  notes  were  not  exactly  "  of  similar  import." 
They  were  intended  to  expro.ss  suriiri.se  that  Mr.  Quinby 
insists  on  and  persists  in  denying  iVIr.  Langstrotli'sclaims  as 
inventor  of  the  movable  comb  hive.  If  he  is  not  the  inven- 
tor, pray  who  is? — Ed. 

■f- There  is  such  a  thing  as  "damning  with  faint  praise." 
—Ed. 

J  Is  this  stating  the  case  of  these  parties  fairly,  and  doing 
them  j  ustice  respectively  ? — Ed. 
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credited  with  the  river  and  ocean  steam  palaces 
of  to-day.  Mr.  Langstroth  made  a  great  im- 
provement, but  he  does  not  assume  perfection. 
He  says,  on  pager  106  of  his  book,  "I  would, 
however,  utterly  repudiate  all  claims  to  ha-ving 
devised  even  a  perfect  hive."  This  is  consistent, 
and  if  another  makes  a  still  further  improvement, 
he  is  of  course  entitled  to  credit,  and  a  ]iatent  if 
he  wants  it.  All  have  the  privilege  of  preferring 
Mr.  Langstroth's  hive  to  any  other.  If  somebody 
finds  one  he  considers  nearer  perfect,  let  him 
prefer  that. 

Let  us  have  peace.  *If  we  have  the  good  of 
bee-keeping  at  heart,  instead  of  all  dollars  and 
cents,  we  must  sto})  quarrelling  about  honors, 
and  work  for  the  good  of  all.     I  hope  to  do  so. 

M-.  QuiisBY. 

St.  JoMsville,  N.  Y. 


*  Certainly,  let  us  have  peare.  There  need  be  "no 
quarrelU)ig'u.\>o\\\.  liouois;"  aud  laborinif  to  ascertain  liistoii- 
cal  I'acts  is  a  very  efficient  mode  of  "  working  lor  lUe  good 
of  all."— Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

More  Pacts  and  Fancies. 


So  far  as  my  limited  time  would  allow  for 
such  purposes,  I  have  made  some  experiments 
and  observations  in  the  bee  business  the  past 
season,  and  though  I  have  developed  nothing 
new  or  strange,  I  propose  to  give  some  of  my 
experience,  as  such  things  from  others  are  al- 
ways interesting  to  me. 

EXPERIMEKTING. 

Seeing  a  new  settler,  who  had  built  a  new 
house  too  late  in  the  season  for  plastering,  lining 
the  walls  with  a  thick  pasteboard-like  paper,  I 
believe  the  idea  struck  me  that  it  would  make 
an  excellent  lining  for  a  hive,  as  I  had  seen 
something  about  paper  hives.  I  immediately 
procured  some  of  it  and  put  a  lining  in  two 
hives,  leaving  a  hollow  space  of  one  inch  between 
it  and  the  board  sides.  It  looked  very  nice,  and 
I  thought  I  had  a  good  thing  of  it.  I  also  made 
movable  sides  of  paper  for  a  hive,  into  which  I 
transferred  a  colony,  being  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  swarming  season.  To  my  surprise, 
the  little  rascals  commenced  gnawing  away  the 
paper  sides  and  throAving  it  out  in  chips  like 
sawdust.  I  first  thought  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  cut  through  such  solid  stuff ;  but  on 
examination  found  holes  through  both  sides 
nearly  as  large  as  my  hand.  I  had  to  remove 
them  and-  put  in  boards.  But  what  should  I  do 
with  the  two  new  hives  with  paj^er  linings  ?  If 
I  put  bees  in  them,  they  would  soon  eat  them 
out,  and  a  fine  place  for  moths  it  would  be. 
Putting  boards  in  its  place  would  make  the 
chamber  too  narrow.  Seeing  some  china  mat- 
ting around  an  old  tea-chest  laying  by,  I  thought 
that  would  be  too  hard  for  their  teeth,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  remedy  it,  would  be  to  tack 
some  of  this  over  the  paper,  which  I  did.  I 
have  put  in  swarms,  and  they  .seem  to  do  well  so 
far.  I  have  since  seen  it  stated  that  this  paper 
will  become  damp  and  fall  to  pieces.  I  will 
watch  the  result,  but  make  no  more  paper  hives. 


THE   QUEEN  YARD. 

Being  anxious  to  prevent  swarming  in  some 
of  my  colonies,  I  made  and  applied  to  two  hives 
what  Mr.  Quinby  calls  a  queen  yard.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  keeping  the  old  queen 
with  wing  clipped,  from  going  off  with  the 
swarm.  1  think  it  probable,  as  some  corre-a 
spondeut  states,  if  the  queen  would  try  to  get 
Out  she  could.  I  saw  her  come  out  into  the  yard 
on  two  occasions,  and  soon  re-enter  the  hive  ; 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  get  over  the  sides  of 
the  yard.  The  swarms,  of  course,  returned  to 
the  hive.  The  "swarming  fever"  would  get 
very  high,  and  it  lasted  for  several  weelcs  ;  and 
althougii  sujiplied  with  a  large  amount  of  sur- 
plus box  room,  they  wovild  neither  build  comb 
nor  store  honey  anything  like  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  but  lay  idle  in  their  boxes,  wait- 
ing for  a  young  queen  to  hatch.  The  hive  must 
be  carefully  examined  once  a  week,  and  ail 
queen  cells  cut  out.  It  is  a  nice  job  to  examine 
a  large  hive  teeming  with  its  thousands  of  in- 
habitants, and  be  sure  to  get  every  queen  cell. 
I  tried  to  be  particular,  but  one  day  I  found  the 
old  queen  and  a  fine  large  well-matured  young 
one  lying  dead  in  the  yard.  I  could  find  no 
young  queen  in  the  hive,  but  several  cells  nearly 
matured,  one  of  which  I  allowed  to  hatch  and 
supply  the  hive  with  a  queen.  Then  the  swarm- 
ing fever  ceased.  The  other  old  queen  Avas  also 
lost,  but  I  could  never  tell  how.  She  may  have 
crawled  over  the  sides  of  the  yard,  trying  to  fol- 
low the  swarm,  or  the  bees  may  have  killed  her 
and  carried  her  off.  I  allowed  a  young  one  to 
mature  and  hatch,  and  supposing  she  was  doing 
well,  did  not  examine  for  some  time,  and  then 
found  the  colony  queenless  and  without  brood. 
Whether  lost  on  her  bridal  trip,  or  whether  she 
went  off"  with  a  swarm,  I  could  not  tell. 

By  the  way,  I  never  knew  a  queen  with  wing 
clipped,  suffered  to  remain  in  a  hive  over  twelve 
or  fifteen  months  ;  sometimes  destroyed  in  fall 
or  winter,  too  late  for  drones.  How  is  it  with 
others  ?     I  applied  these  yards  to  my 

QUINQTJEPLEXAL,  DUPLEX,  COMBINATION  HIVE, 

an  account  of  which  I  probably  ought  to  give. 
Well,  I  have  made  no  big  thing  of  it.  April 
21st,  transferred  a  rather  weak  colony  to  it. 
With  a  division  board  in  and  a  little  stimulating, 
they  did  well,  and  I  added  other  frames  of 
comb.  June  4th,  gave  them  their  full  comple- 
ment of  frames,  by  adding  four  frames  full  of 
brood,  and  soon  after  put  on  the  side  boxes. 
Swarmed  .June  19th,  and  again  June  25th,  each 
time  returning.  Clustered  in  the  side  boxes,  but 
did  not  make  much  honey  in  them.  When  six 
boxes  were  nearly  full,  I  put  the  top  boxes  on, 
(capacity  about  3.")  lbs.,)  going  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  more  box  room  you  gave  them,  the 
better  they  would  work  in  them.  They  imme- 
diately entered  the  top  boxes  and  commenced 
work,  but  did  not  make  another  inch  of  comb  in 
the  side  boxes.  This  does  not  prove  that  they 
will  work  in  the  side  boxes  in  prefei-ence  to  the 
top  ones  ;  nor  do  I  take  it  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. — Became  queenless,  and 
ceased  to  work  in  boxes,  but  filled  up  the  combs 
in  the  body  of  the  hive,  some  of  which  I  emptied 
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with  the  lioney  extractor.  Got  only  about 
thirty  pounds  oi"  box  honey  and  ten  pounds  of 
extracted  honej^  and  some  unfinished  combs. 
As  this  does  not  "come  up  to  the  mark,"  I  have 
determined  to  curtail  its  name  and  dispense 
with  the  "superfluous  honey-producing"  pai't, 
^hich  I  was  led  to  give  it  J'rom  the  fabulous  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Hazen  and  others,  as  to  what  these 
side-  gatherers  would  do.  But,  seriously,  I  hardly 
think  it  has  had  a  fair  chance,  and  I  must  defer 
judgment  until  further  trial. 

A   TWO-STOKY   LANGSTROTH   HIVE, 

allowed  to  swarm  once,  together  with  its  swarm 
in  the  same  kind  of  liive,  gave  me  the  largest  yield 
of  honey,  and  more  surplus  honey  in  frames,  in 
new  comb  of  this  season's  make,  than  any  four 
other  hives  with  their  increase,  with  only  sur- 
plus boxes  on  top.  I  also  took  some  honey  from 
them  with  the  extractor,  late  in  the  season.  My 
memorandum  of  weights  I  regret  was  lost. 

WINTER   PREPARATIONS    ON    SDMMER   STANDS. 

My  hives  are  all  wintering  on  their  summer 
stands,  cloths  spread  over  the  frames,  or  over 
honey  boards  with  holes  open,  and  the  caps 
filled  with  dry  leaves.  In  some  cases  old  bags 
filled  with  leaves  or  feathers  are  jjressed  down 
in  the  caps  over  the  covered  chamber  on  the 
frames.  I  have  not  seen  leaves  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  but  should  think  they  would 
answer  very  well,  as  they  are  a  good  absorbent 
and  warm.  The  caps  have  a  lid  or  cover  fitting 
like  that  of  a  bandbox,  which  makes  them  very 
easy  to  fill.  The  double-cased  hives  have  the 
space  filled  with  dry  grass  or  leaves.  With  the 
lioney  boxes  removed,  and  the  space  they  occu- 
pied filled  in,  my  quinqueplexal,  duplex  hive 
makes  a  fine  wintering  apartment  ;  so,  I  have 
no  doubt,  does  Mr.  Alley's  new  hive.  But  when 
Mr.  Alley  made  that  comparison  of  his  new  hive 
with  the  fifty  old  Langstroth  hives,  and  found 
tiie  brood  more  advanced  in  his  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  I  would  ask  him  if  those  old  hives 
had  the  same  protection  as  his  new  ones"?  My 
two-story  "low  flat  hives"  have  an  outer  case 
similar  to  his,  with  a  space  of  four  or  five  inches 
between  all  round.  For  wintering,  remove  the 
frames  from  the  upper  story,  lay  some  inch 
strips  across  the  frames  below,  sju'ead  a  cloth 
over,  and  fill  the  upper  story  with  dry  leaves  ; 
also  fill  the  space  between  the  hive  and  outer 
case.  These  are  now  in  proper  condition  to 
compare  results  with  his  new  hive. 

These  winter  coverings  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage,  to  retain  the  heat  in  the  spring  and 
promote  early  breeding.  When  the  spring  ex- 
amination is  made,  the  honey-boards  Avith  holes 
all  closed  are  fitted  tightly  in  their  places ;  the 
cloths  spread  on  top  the  honey-board,  and  the 
cap  filled  with  leaves,  tlie  same  as  it  was  in  win- 
ter. This  prevents  the  heat  from  escaping,  and 
keeps  the  top  of  the  hive  warm,  which  may  be 
readily  perceived  by  jjutting  your  hand  under 
the  covering  on  top  of  the  honey-board. 

STRAIGHT    COMBS. 

I  find  a  two-story  hive  convenient  to  get 
straight  all  worker  comb,  in  this  way  :  after  the 
first  swarm  has  issued,  all  queen  cells  but  one 


are  removed  to  prevent  a  second  swarm.  While 
the  young  queen  is  maturing,  the  most  of  the 
combs  will  be  filled  with  honey,  so  that  when 
she  commences  to  lay  there  will  be  but  little 
room  for  her  to  deposit  eggs.  Now.  remove  two 
or  three  frames  of  honey  ;o  the  upper  story,  and 
supply  their  place  with  empty  ones,  putting 
them  near  the  centi-e,  between  combs  already 
containing  some  larvai.  These  frames  will  be 
filled  rapidly  with  all  worker  straight  combs, 
and  filled  with  eggs  as  fast  as  made.  The  full 
frames  i^laced  above,  will  induce  the  bees  to 
commence  comb-building  there.  Combs  made 
in  the  narrow  frames  of  my  combination  hive 
were  uniformly  straight. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Journal  for  the 
receipt  for  making  cement  of  lime  and  curd 
from  sour  milk,  for  fastening  guide  combs  to  •. 
frames  and  in  surplus  boxes.  I  never  could  \ 
have  any  success  with  wax  or  resin  that  had  to 
be  applied  hot ;  but  with  this  cement,  combs  cut 
into  strips  only  two  or  three  cells  deep,  may  be 
very  rapidly  and  secui-ely  applied  to  frames,  and 
are  preferable  to  any  comb-guides  I  ever  used, 
even  when  only  every  alternate  frame  is  fur- 
nished with  them.  Small  pieces  of  comb,  only 
one  or  two  inches  long,  can  be  used,  and  made 
to  answer  as  good  pur^jose  as  any  otlier. 

Thaddeus  Smith. 

Pellee  Island,  Jan.,  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  JDurnal.] 

John's  "Pacts  and  Fancies"  might  be  Improved. 

Page  232,  Bee  Journal,  he  says,  "six  years 
ago  I  got  Langstruth's  book,  and  studied  it 
until  I  had  it  by  heart."  "Afterwards  I  got 
Quinby's."  "It  was  midnight  dai'kness  about 
movable  comb  hives,  and  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  bee-keeping."  Of  course,  this  means 
that  I  was  then  using  box  hives.  Six  years  ago 
would  have  been  about  lh6o.  Quinby's  book, 
published  in  1859,  contained  an  appendix  with 
cuts  describing  fully  a  modified  form  of  Lang- 
stroth's  hive;  and  had  then  (1805)  been  before 
the  public  six  years.  A  little  obscurity  here,  if 
not  midnight  darkness.  He  says  further:  "It 
demonstrated  this,  that  there  never  was  a  hive 
to  equal  the  common  box  of  the  Quinby  pat- 
tern." The  first  edition  of  the  book  in  question, 
was  published  in  1858.  recommending  the  com- 
mon box  hive  as  superior  to  any  other  in  use  at 
that  time.  In  1856,  after  reading  Langstrotli's 
book,  and  getting  a  favorable  idea  from  him 
personally  of  the  movable  frames,  I  adopted 
ihem.  A  little  experience  convinced  me  of  their 
utility,  and  I  have  used  them  since.  Langstroth 
himself  mentions  my  use  of  them  in  a  note  on 
page  3ol  of  his  work,  (revised  edition  of  1859,) 
a  fact  which  should  not  have  escaped  "John," 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  that  book.  The 
appendix,  indeed,  to  my  book  in  1859,  has  gone 
into  the  hands  of  thousands,  and  although  it 
was  not  the  first  step  taken,  it  was  an  additional 
oi.e ;  and  did,  I  trust,  induce  some  to  adopt  them. 

Has  ".John"  done  bee-keepers  a  service  by 
thus  misrepresenting  facts  ?     I  would  suggest 
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that  lie  pays  more  attention  to  "facts,"  and 
does  not  indulge  quite  so  much  in  flights  of 
"fancy." 

ISow  this  "modern  improvement"  has  been 
my  pet  theme,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  feel 
that  I  have  not  labored  altogether  in  vain,  even 
tliough  ".John"  fails  to  see  it.  One  man  that 
carried  out  some  of  my  suggestions,  realized  the 
past  season,  on  surplus  box  honey,  over  25,000 
lbs.  from  315  hives.  More  than  oiiB-quarter  as 
much  as  the  120  bee-keepers  at  Cincinnati  from 
5,051  hives. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  "John"  that,  unless 
he  wishes  to  say  something  of  which  he  is 
ashamed,  his  real  name  would  be  more  satis- 
factory. 

M.   QCINBY. 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journa'..] 

Profit  of  Bee-keeping. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  received  to-day,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  following  let- 
ter : 

"  Washington,  Jamiary  9, 1S71. 
Sir  : — Will  you  be  kind  enoutih  lo  furnish  me  with 
a  detailed  statement,  from  your  own  experieuce,  show- 
ini!^  the  protit  of  bee-keepintr,  embraciujr  cumber  of 
swarms  kept  last  year,  cost  of  keeping,  sales  of 
swarms  and  honey,  ttc.  1  Such  informatiou  as  you 
may  be  able  to  give  upon  this  subject,  will  be  grate- 
fully received. 

Respectfully, 

Horace  Capron." 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  report  I 
made  in  reply,  which  you  may  insert  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  if  you  think  it  will  interest 
your  readers. 

As  this  report  seemingly  contradicts  some  of 
my  former  reports,  I  will  add  in  explanation, 
that  the  season  of  1870  was  an  extra  good  one  ; 
that  I  got  the  largest  amount  of  my  surplus 
honey  from  my  outside  apiaries  ;  and  that  even 
in  this  extra  good  season,  I  had  not  over  nine- 
teen pounds  surplus  honey  per  stock,  as  an  aver- 
age yield,  in  my  home  apiary.  The  highest  yield 
of  strained  honey  from  any  of  my  stocks  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (150)  pounds;  and  the  best 
yield  of  honey  in  the  comb,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  (146)  pounds. 

When  I  can  find  time  to  do  so,  I  will  write 
down  ray  views  on  over-stocking,  for  your 
Journal. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Adam  Grimm. 

Jefferson,  Win.,  Jan.  12,  1871. 

REPORT. 

Hon.  Horace  Capron, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Sir  : — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing report,  in  compliance  with  your  request 
of  January  9tli  : 

In  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
houey  harvest  of  the  season  of  1869,  the  only 


one  I  experienced  in  twenty  years,  I  wintered 
safely  only  six  hundred  colonies  out  of  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy.  These,  ^yith  the  exception 
of  about  one  hundred,  were  in  poor  condition, 
some  of  them  containing  only  about  a  teacupful 
of  bees  ;  and  I  subsequently  lost  about  a  dozen 
more  of  the  number.  Out  of  the  remaining  five 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  I  sold,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  thirteen  of  the  best  colonies  ;  leav- 
ing me  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  living 
stocks.  These,  however,  did  not  contain  more 
bees  than  three  hundred  colonies  contained  the 
spring  previous.  During  the  month  of  May,  I 
deprived  thirteen  colonies  of  their  queens.  These, 
and  eleven  more  queenless  colonies,  gave  no 
yield  of  honey  or  swarms,  only  a  few  more 
queens  were  taken  from  them.  About  fifteen 
more  colonies  were  used  to  supply  queen-raising 
nuclei  with  bees  and  brood,  and  gave  no  yield 
of  honey  or  swarms — leaving,  in  all,  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  (536 1  colonies  to  produce  the  sur- 
plus honey  and  the  increase  of  stocks. 

From  this  number  of  colonies  we  saved  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  young  swarms,  almost 
all  natural  ones.  No  swarms  went  away,  though 
some  united  together,  and  were  not  separated  in 
hiving.  I  had,  therefore,  after  the  swarming 
season,  nine  hundred  and  three  (903)  colonies. 
But  this  number  is  greater  than  any  one  apiarian 
can  attend  to,  with  such  heliJ  as  I  want  to  em- 
ploy. I  therefore  united,  in  August,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  (1G4)  colonies;  took  the 
honey  out  of  the  combs  by  the  melextractor, 
and  saved  the  combs.  The  bees  of  nine  colonies 
were  sold  and  shipped  ofl",  leaving  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  (730)  colonies  for  wintering  in.  In 
counting  my  yield  of  surplus  honey,  the  winter 
stores  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  (173) 
colonies,  united  and  sold,  are  included. 

In  common  and  good  seasons  the  bees  will 
always  support  themselves.  There  is  no  outlay 
for  food,  though  hives  and  surplus  honey  boxes 
cost  considerably.  New  hives  are  only  neces- 
sary when  the  apiarian  wants  still  to  increase  his 
stocks.  In  my  case,  I  have  to  get  up  a  luimber 
of  stocks  every  year,  to  rei)lace  those  that  are 
sold.  New  hives  with  one  set  of  houey  boxes, 
cost  me  about  $2.50  each,  counting  my  own 
labor  at  $2  per  day. 

My  yield  of  honey  last  season  was  as  follows  : 

Box  comb  honey 11,500  pounds. 

Prime  comb  honey  in  frames 1,500        " 

Strained  honey 7,725        " 

Honev  in   old   combs,  in   frames 

andhives 1,720        " 

Used  in  family  and  given  away...      280        " 


22,725  pounds. 

This  amount  would  certainly  have  been 
doubled,  if  my  stock  of  bees  had  been  in  good 
condition  in  the  spring. 

This  honey  is  not  yet  all  sold.  All  the  white 
box  honey,  and  all  the  white  strained  honey  was 
sold,  and  some  of  the  dark  and  mixed  for  $3,180, 
net.  I  have  yet  on  hand  4,175  pounds,  and  in 
the  hands  of  commission  merchants,  remaining 
unsold,  340  pounds  of  strained  honey,  making  a 
total  still  on  hand  of  5,015  pounds.  This  honey, 
being  mostly  mixed  and  dark,   will  not  bring 
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much  over  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  deducting 
expenses,  or  about  )i<7."50.  No  prudent  bee-lieeper, 
however,  will  sell  all  his  honey.  He  ought  to 
keep,  in  reserve  for  contingencies,  about  ten 
pounds  for  every  hive  wintered. 

The  average  price  for  honey  sold  is  about 
nineteen  cents  net  per  pound.  Strained  honey 
sells  for  about  one-third  less  than  nice  honey  in 
the  comb. 

The  sales  from  my  apiary,  during  the  present 
season,  figure  up  as  follows  ; 

For  honey |3,180  00 

For  queen  bees  and  stocks 1,151  00 

Add  to  this, 

For  honey  remaining  unsold 750  00 

Value  of  sixty  stocks  which  I  wintered 

more  than  the  season  before 600  00 

Strained  wax  on  hand,  200  lbs.  @  30  cts.        61  80 

15,742  80 

The  value  of  surplus  stocks  is  no  guesswork. 

I  sold  a  few  days  ago,  to  two  parties,  two 
hundred  and  forty  (240)  colonies  of  bees  for 
shipment  to  Utah,  for  |2,450;  but  these  sales 
have  to  be  counted  with  the  present  season's 
business. 
•     The  help  I  employ  is  the  following  : 

A  hired  man  the  year  round  at  about  $350, 
board  included.  Four  children  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  years  old,  during  swarming  time.  They 
would  cost  me,  if  strangers,  about  $100,  board- 
ing included. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  outlay  for  hives, 
honey  boxes,  exjienses  for  keeping  a  horse  and 
wagon,  postage  for  queen  bees  shipped  by  mail, 
and  sundries.  Not  keeping  account  of  these,  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  how  much  they  amount  to. 
Perhaps  five  hundred  dollars  (|500)  would  cover 
the  whole. 

I  keep  my  bees  principally  in  three  locations, 
from  three  and  a  half  to  six  miles  apart,  until 
after  swarming  time,  when  I  scatter  them  still 
more.  The  greatest  number  of  stocks  I  ever 
had  in  one  location  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  (393).  I  find,  however,  that  the 
yield  of  honey  from  such  a  number  averages  less 
than  from  a  smaller  number.  One  hundred 
colonies  in  one  location  is  all  that  can  be  kept 
without  materially  injuring  the  yield  of  honey 
by  single  stocks.  At  three  miles'  distance, 
another  hundred  could  be  kept,  and  so  on. 

The  Italian  bees  are  favorites  with  me.  I 
keep  them  exclusively. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Adam  Grimm. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  Jan.  12,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  to  make  a  Honey  Extractor. 

Several  correspondents  have  lately  made  in- 
quiries about  honey  extractors.  I  will  give  you 
a  description  of  mine.  I  first  made  one  with  a 
wooden  frame  and  wooden  shaft,  with  wire  cloth 
sides  against  which  to  lay  the  combs.  This 
frame  was  made  of  a  size  suitable  to  hold  a  Lang- 
stroth  frame  set  up  endwise,  say  ten  inches  wide 


and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  made  to  revolve  in 
a  barrel.  This  worked  perfectly  well,  but  a  friend 
wanting  it,  I  parted  with  it,  and  made  another 
on  a  different  plan,  using  no  wire  cloth,  no 
woodwork  and  no  barrel.  I  wanted  especially 
to  be  able  to  hang  the  fi-ames  in  the  extractor 
precisely  as  they  hang  in  the  hive.  This  would, 
of  course,  require  a  holder  larger  in  diameter 
than  a  barrel.  I  bought  a  tub  measuring  twenty- 
four  inches  across,  and  had  it  lined  with  zinc, 
some  sheets  of  which  I  happened  to  have  on 
hand  (tin  would  answer  as  well)  ;  and  as  the  tub 
was  too  shallow  (only  twelve  inches  deep),  I  had 
the  zinc  extend  up  above  the  sides  three  inches, 
making  the  depth  fifteen  inches.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  solder  a  tin  or  zinc  tube,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  to  hold  the  foot  of  the  shaft  in 
place,  and  to  keep  the  honey  away  fi'om  it. 
Through  the  side  of  the  tub,  and  near  the  bot- 
tom, bore  an  inch  and  a  quarter  hole,  cut  out 
the  zinc  and  solder  in  place  a  tin  tube  or  spout 
for  draining  off  the  honey  into  bottles.  Mine  is 
made  just  large  enough  to  receive  a  common 
molasses  faucet,  which  works  well. 

The  framework  which  holds  the  comb  and  re- 
volves with  it,  consists,  1st,  of  a  shaft  made  of  a 
piece  of  quarter  inch  gas  pipe,  eighteen  inches 
long,  plugged  at  the  lower  end  with  a  piece  of 
iron,  turned  or  filed  to  a  point,  on  which  the 
whole  framework  turns.  2d,  two  pieces  of  flat 
bar  iron,  say  eighteen  inches  long,  an  inch  and 
an  eighth  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  of  these  pieces, 
just  large  enough  to  pass  the  gas-pipe  shaft 
through.  These  two  pieces  are  made  of  pretty 
stiff  iron,  so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold  up 
the  rest  of  the  framework,  and  also  the  heavy 
combs  that  are  to  be  emjDtied  of  honey.  The 
rest  of  the  frame  is  made  of  white  wire  clothes- 
line (thanks  to  Novice  for  the  idea),  requiring 
of  it  for  my  machine  twenty-eight  feet.  Cut  off 
two  pieces,  each  five  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
straighten  them.  Twelve  inches  from  one  end 
make  a  right-angled  bend ;  at  eighteen  inches 
from  this,  make  another ;  at  twelve  inches,  an- 
other ;  and  again,  at  eighteen  inches,  another. 
Solder  the  extra  six  inches  along  the  first  side. 
We  have  now  a  rectangular  wire  frame  twelve 
inches  long  on  two  sides,  and  eighteen  on  the 
other  two.  Bend  the  other  piece  of  wire  in  the 
same  way,  and  solder  as  before.  Now  cut  twenty 
pieces  of  wire,  each  ten  and  a  half  inches  long  ; 
straighten  them  ;  then  bend  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
(in  a  vice)  at  each  end,  at  right  angles,  i-j  .  Lay 
one  of  the  rectangular  frames  on  a  table,  and 
hold  the  other  exactly  ten  inches  above  it.  That 
is  precisely  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be 
fastened  together,  and  this  fastening  is  accom- 
plished by  soldering  the  twenty  pieces,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  inches  apart  between  the  eighteen 
inch  sides, — ten  on  each  side.  These  upright 
wires  take  the  place  of  wire  cloth  in  other  ex- 
tractors. You  can  use  wire  cloth  in  this  if  you 
prefer.  I  like  wires  better.  Now  fasten  the  two 
pieces  of  flat  bar  iron  to  the  middle  of  the  twelve 
inch  sides,  by  soldering,  or  by  turning  the  ends 
of  the  bars  over  the  wires  and  clinching  them, 
one  to  the  lower  pair,  and  one  to  the  upper  pair. 
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To  stiften  and  prevent  the  sides  from  sagging, 
solder  a  wire  to  the  lower  corner  of  each  end  of 
the  framework  ;  pass  it  over  the  top  bar,  solder 
it  there  ;  pass  it  down  to  the  opposite  lower  cor- 
ner, and  solder.  Put  the  shaft  through  the  two 
holes,  and  solder  it  to  the  two  bars,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  lower  bar  will  just  clear  the  top 
of  the  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Make  a 
cross-bar  of  wood,  two  inches  wide,  and  long- 
enough  to  reach  between  the  wooden  handles  of 
the  tub,  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened.  Bore  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  this  bar  large  enough  to 
admit  the  shaft  in  the  tube  ;  put  on  the  wooden 
cross-bar,  and  fasten  it  in  place,  with  the  sliaft 
through  the  hole  ;  insert  your  crank  in  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  tiirn  away. 

The  dimensions  given,  fit  the  standard  Lang- 
stroth  frame,  eighteen  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  deep.  If  your  frame  is  shorter,  make  the 
eighteen  inch  sides  enough  shorter  to  accommo- 
date it,  and  the  twelve  inch  sides  can  be  made 
correspondingly  longer,  which  is  an  advantage, 
as  the  further  the  frames  are  hung  from  the 
shaft,  the  slower  the  required  motion  may  be. 
If  you  intend  to  use  the  extractor  extensively,  it 
is  undoubtedly  best  to  use  gearing  instead  of  a 
crank,  for,  after  some  time,  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  crank  becomes  tiresome.  For  my  use  the 
crank  is  sufficient.  If  your  frame  is  much  deeper 
than  ten  inches,  you  would  require  a  tub  more 
than  fifteen  inches  deep.  The  top  of  this  ex- 
tractor can  have  a  perfect  cover.  If  you  think 
you  need  one,  put  one  on  ;  but  do  not  fasten  it 
with  hinges.  Have  it  removable  at  pleasure.  If 
desirable,  you  could  use  wood  for  the  shaft  and 
the  two  bars.  You  might  also  use  a  tub  (a  new 
one)  without  the  zinc  lining,  or  the  lining  with- 
out the  tub.     I  like  mine  just  as  it  is. 

R.  BiCKFORD. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1871. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeproductive  Organs  of  the  Queen  Bee. 


In  these  organs  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  impregnated  and  the  unimpregnated  queens, 
perceptible  even  by  the  naked  eye.  At  least  in 
one  particular  I  have  noticed  a  difference,  of 
which  I  will  here  make  mention,  showing  that 
the  commonly  accepted  theory  as  to  the  '■'modus 
operandi''^  of  how  the  queen  can  lay  two  kinds 
of  eggs,  drone  and  worker,  is  tenable. 

Not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  bee  or  with  anatomical  terms,  I  will  try 
to  make  myself  understood  independent  of  those 
terms. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  opened  the  abdomen  of 
the  queen  bee,  and  examined  the  parts  with  or- 
dinary minuteness,  has  no  doubt  discovered,  in 
the  region  nearest  the  extremity,  a  small  round 
something  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  in 
connection  with  certain  other  parts  there  found. 
In  a  quite  young  queen,  or  one  unimpregnated, 
I  have  always  found  this  little  ball  (as  I  will  call 
it)  in  appearance  transparent  like  clear  water. 
In  fertile  or  impregnated  queens,  I  have  always 


found  it  in  appearance  the  color  of  mitk.  I  have 
examined  quite  a  number,  always  with  the  .same 
result.  I  am  satisfied  that  age  does  not  cause 
this  diiference,  because  in  examining  drone-laying 
queens  of  considerable  age,  I  find  this  "ball"  of 
the  same  clearness  as  in  the  queen  just  taken 
from  the  cell ;  and  in  young  fertile  queens  I  have 
found  it  to  be  of  a  milky  color,  the  same  as  in 
older  queens. 

By  a  process  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of 
the  queen  bee  and  her  instincts,  she  can  deposit 
eggs  in  drone  cells  without  their  necessarily 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  her  fertilizing 
powers  ;  consequently  they  will  produce  the 
same  kind  of  bees  (drones)  as  though  she  had 
never  been  impregnated.  And  in  depositing  her 
eggs  in  worker  cells,  they  become  so  far  fertil- 
ized as  to  produce  workers  (imperfectly  devel- 
oped female  bees).  Such  seems  to  be  the  nature 
and  instinct  of  the  bee.  Marvellous  in  our  eyes 
are  the  works  of  God. 

J.  S.  Floky. 

Fayetteville,  Wed  Va. 

m^""  It  is  on  these  facts,  first  noticed  and  fully 
described  and  explained  by  Dzierzon,  that  the 
"Dzierzon  theory"  and  the  modern  or  scientific 
system  of  bee-culture  are  founded.  The  discovery 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  what  was  "mystery" 
before.  The  existence  of  the  spermatheca  was 
previously  known,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be 
designed  to  furnish  the  passing  egg  with  a  coat- 
ing of  glutinous  matter  to  secure  it  in  proper 
position  on  the  base  of  the  cell.  Dzierzon's  con- 
jecture that  its  contents  were  seminal  matter  de- 
rived from  the  drone,  met  with  strenuous  opj^o- 
sition  in  various  quarters,  till  Prof.  Von  Siebold 
settled  the  question  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
showing  the  existence  of  spermatozoa  in  worker 
eggs,  and  their  absence  in  drone  eggs,  and  the 
identity  of  these  spermatozoa  with  those  found 
in  the  semen  of  drones,  and  in  the  spermatheca 
of  the  queen  after  fertilization. — [Ed.] 


[For  the  Araeiicau  Bee  Journal.] 

Various  Particulars. 


Mr.  Editor  : — It  being  over  a  year  since  I 
wrote  to  you  and  renewed  my  subscrijition,  I 
will  now  try  to  do  both,  and  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  for  not  doing  it  sooner.  Remember  that  I 
intend  to  take  the  Journal  as  long  as  I  keep 
bees,  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  I  live  ;  so,  if 
the  Journal  is  running,  I  shall  be  taking  it. 

I  intend  to  write  a  little  of  all  sorts  for  the 
Journal  now.  If  you  .see  fit  to  put  it  in,  do  so. 
To  begin  where  I  left  off  a  year  ago,  I  shall  state 
how  my  bees  whitered  in  1869-70.  I  put  some 
seventy  stocks  into  winter  quarters,  in  good  con- 
dibion  so  far  as  bees  were  concerned,  but  not 
well  supplied  with  honey,  for  the  previous  sea- 
son was  poor  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  very 
wet.  Hence  the  bees  came  out  weak  in  the  spring. 
I  lost  fourteen  stocks,  which  was  no  great  loss 
after  all,  for  I  saved  all  the  combs  to  put  swarms 
in.  aiKl  I  had  plenty  oi  these  in  the  summer  of 
1870— which,  by  the  way,  was  the  best  honey 
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season  I  ever  saw.  Well,  as  I  said,  they  came 
out  poor,  and  I  had  of  coarse  to  resort  to  feed- 
ing. There  being  not  any  fat  ones  among  them 
to  take  frames  from,  I  had  to  feed  the  poorest 
some  other  way.  I  purchased  some  sugar,  dis- 
solved it  in  water,  and  mixed  some  honey  with 
it  as  long  as  I  had  any.  Afterwards  I  fed  it 
clear,  using  bee-feeders  similar  to  those  described 
by  Mr.  Langstroth.  The  bees  increased  rapidly 
and  commenced  swarming  on  the  13th  of  May. 
The  way  I  managed  through  the  swarming  sea- 
son is  this:  T  cut  my  queens'  wings  in  the  spring 
when  I  overhauled  the  stocks  to  cut  out  some 
comb  and  introduce  worker  comb  in  its  place.  I 
keep  my  bee-yard  seeded  down  to  grass,  and  the 
grass  cut  short.  I  like  this  better  than  Novice's 
sawdust ;  anyway,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  catch  lire 
and  burn  iip  my  bees.  When  a  colony  swarmed 
and  the  queen  came  out  she  crawled  as  far  as 
she  could  on  the  grass,  and  of  course  I  was  there 
to  assist  her  majesty.  I  generally  put  her  in  a 
queen  cage  till  the  swarm  alights,  and  then  pixt 
her  with  the  bees.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  secure  the  queen,  that  is  when  she  starts  to 
come  out ;  and  the  next  is  to  remove  the  old 
hive  and  substitute  your  new  hive  in  its  place, 
and  when  the  bees  commence  to  return  put  your 
queen  on  the  bottom  board,  and  your  swarm  is 
hived.  Take  your  new  swarm  and  place  it  where 
you  like.  Or  if  your  bees  alight  on  a  tree, 
carry  your  queen  there,  and  hive  the  swarm. 
That's  the  way  I  manage  my  bees.  Where 
swarms  are  numerous  I  do  not  know  any  better 
,way  to  do  so,  without  trouble  and  vexation. 

W[ell  my  bees  kept  on  swarming  last  summer, 
iintil  I  had  filled  all  the  hives  I  had  calculated 
for 'new  swarms.  In  the  first  place  I  made 
several  artificial  swarms,  so  as  to  get  a  little  the 
start  of  the  bees ;  but  it  did  not  make  much 
difference  with  them,  for  they  got  ready  and 
swarmed  within  a  week  or  two  as  quick  as  the 
others.  So  I  hived  a  number  of  them  together, 
uniting  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  of 
the  swarms,  taking  away  all  the  queens  but  one, 
and  putting  on  surplus  honey  boxes  at  once — 
removing  the  honey-board  and  setting  the  boxes 
directly  on  the  frames. 

.  I  increased  my  colonies  from  fifty  old  stocks 
to  one  hundred,  and  obtained  two  tons  of  sur- 
plus honey,  all  in  boxes,  except  eight  hundred 
(800)  pounds  taken  out  with  the  machine.  The 
most  taken  from  any  one  hive  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  (150)  pounds. 

I  wish  some  one  would  communicate  through 
the  Journal  how  to  keep  the  bees  from  swarm- 
ing and  throw  their  whole  force  into  the  surplus 
boxes,  without  queen-yard  or  queen-cages.  I 
should  be  thankful  to  receive  such  knowledge. 
Another  thing — I  should  be  thankful  to  know 
how  to  keep  my  bees  cool  enough  in  my  winter 
repository,  in  a  warm  spell  such  as  often  occurs 
in  the  winter.  The  room  that  I  keep  them  in  is 
ten  feet  by  twenty-four,  inside  measure,  with 
five  ventilators  overhead.  One  of  these,  six 
inches  square,  running  up  through  the  roof; 
anothei',  one  foot  square,  through  the  floor  and 
sawdust ;  and  one  comii;g  under  the  ground, 
four  inches  square,  insitle  measure.  With  all 
these  open  in  a  warm  still  time,  the  bees  get  too 


warm.  If  I  should  open  the  doors  at  night  they 
would  warm  up  in  daytime,  and  I  might  over- 
sleep and  let  daylight  in  and  the  bees  would 
leave  their  winter  quarters. 

Albert  Potter. 
Eureka,  Wis. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Chloroforming  Bees. 


I  cannot  conceive  why  the  use  of  chloroform 
should  be  i^rockiimed  objectionable  in  taming  or 
subduing  bees,  unless  it  is  that,  in  applying  it 
for  that  i)urpose,  bee-keepers  generally  have  not 
understood  what  quantity  to  use,  and  for  what 
length  of  time.  With  me  it  has  proved  the  very 
best  of  bee  charms.  You  can  render  your  bees 
merely  drowsy  and  good  natured,  lay  them  fast 
asleep,  or  bring  them  to  the  snooze  that  knows 
no  waking.  It  all  depends  on  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered, and  the  time  they  remain  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  the  chloroform.  Chloroforming 
bees,  as  described  Yol.  V.,  page  142,  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  is  chloroforming  with  a  vengeance  and 
sure  death. 

Since  1803,  studying  and  adopting  the  plans 
laid  down  in  the  Patent  Office  Eeport  (Agricul- 
tural Part,  page  89),  I  substitute  for  the  table,  a 
bottom-board  to  suit  the  size  of  the  iiive  to  be 
chloroformed.  A  tin  or  wooden  dish,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  square,  is  tightly  fitted  in  this 
bottom-board,  and  I  nail  a  three  or  four  inch 
cleat  at  each  end  of  the  lower  side  of  it,  to  raise 
it  from  the  ground  and  keep  it  from  warping. 
In  the  middle  of  this  dish  put  the  small  plate  to 
be  covered  by  a  funnel-shaped  piece  of  wire- 
cloth,  after  it  has  received  the  one-sixth  part  of 
an  ounce  of  chloroform,  whicli  is  an  ordinary 
teaspoonful,  and  enough  I  tliink  for  most  hives 
when  perfectly  closed  with  cloths  or  blankets, 
to  prevent  escape  of  fumes.  I  set  the  hive  to  be 
chloroformed  directly  over  the  dish  in  the  bot- 
tom-board, and  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
the  bees  will  either  be  harmless  or  lay  fast  asleep 
in  the  dish  below,  according  to  the  degree  you 
wish  to  have  them  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  chloroform.  But  after  being  brought  to  the 
fresh  air,  they  will  soon  awake  and  revive.  For 
further  particulars,  see  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1860. 

If  the  object  is  to  deprive  the  swarm  of  honey, 
without  the  visitings  of  its  wrath,  the  most 
timid  can  thus  obtain,  with  this  fragrant  anaes 
thetic,  a  well-flavored  sweet  article,  and  not  an 
ill-scented,  repulsive  nauseous  mess,  ungrateful 
to  the  taste  and  unfit  for  man  or  bee,  as  is  the 
case  when  using  tobacco,  puff-ball,  sulphur,  or 
any  other  smoke.  Any  hive,  with  or  without 
movable  combs,  that  has  a  movable  bottom- 
board  (and  no  hive  should,  in  my  opinion,  have 
a  stationary  one)  can  easily  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  No  trouble  and  no 
harm  to  the  bees,  applying  the  quantity  during 
the  time  above  specified.  It  will  not  poison  the 
hive,  the  bees,  or  the  honey. 

I  have  thus  united  stocks,  removed  old  queens, 
and  the  Salic  law  not  being  in  practice  or  cus- 
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torn  with  the  courteous  creatures,  I  have  intro- 
duced either  straugers  or  young  fertile  princesses 
to  fill  the  throne  of  Beedom,  and  performed  in 
fact  anj'thing  desired,  without  ever  having  had 
any  bad  results  or  discovering  any  deleterious 
effects  from  the  use  of  chloroform  to  the  bees, 
the  hive,  or  the  honey.  "When  the  hive  is  a 
movable  comb  one,  the  frames  may  be  taken  out, 
examined,  and  returned  at  leisure.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  bees  seem  to  remain  for  a  day  or 
two  only,  after  the  operation,  under  the  sooth- 
ing and  calming  effects  of  the  chloroform,  being 
less  irascible,  quite  tame,  subdued  and  tractable. 
Never  fear,  however,  their  little  temper  will 
soon  return,  and  they  will  not  feel  the  worse  for 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  "that  if  the  required  number 
of  fertile  queens  can  be  obtained  and  kept  in 
readiness  in  the  full,  say  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  October,  before  it  begins 
to  be  too  cold  to  operate,  and  there  being  then 
little  or  no  brood  to  endanger,  when  the  drones 
have  made  their  exit,  a  whole  apiary  could  thus 
be  safely  and  expeditiously  Italianized,  and  the 
whole  household  of  the  hive,  drones  and  all, 
would  be  Ligurian  the  next  spring,  following. 

"These,  gaily  briaht,  their  radiant  scales  unfold. 
Spangled  with  equal  spots,  and  dropt  with  gold, 
These,  the  selected  race,  with  grateful  toil 
Shall  duly  yield  the  sweetness  of  tlKjir  spoil." 

Virgil  Georg,  IV. 

The  old  queen  usually  lodging  near  the  top  of 
the  hive,  is  often  one  of  the  last  to  fall,  and  can 
easily  be  found  and  removed.  I  never  protract 
chloroforming  beyond  twenty  minutes,  by  the 
watch.  I  then  look  for  the  old  queen,  and  being 
removed,  I  keep  her  for  contingencies  in  a  wire 
cage.  I  now  replace  the  hive  on  its  stand  in  the 
yard.  The  swarm  to  have  a  new  queen  intro- 
duced to,  or  the  swarms  to  be  united,  are  then 
put  and  spread  out  in  a  box  some  two  feet  square 
and  seven  inches  deep,  confining  the  bees  therein 
by  covering  it  with  a  wire-cloth  frame,  meshed 
seven  or  eight  to  the  inch.  Immerse  the  queen 
to  be  introduced  in  honey,  and  being  thrown 
among  the  bees  in  the  box,  she  soon  acquires 
the  same  chloroform  perfume  of  the  swarm  she 
is  given  to.  The  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
box  soon  revives  the  bees,  and  they  will  clean 
the  new  queen  and  cluster  together  in  the  box, 
when  they  can  be  hived  again  on  their  stand  in 
the  yard.  Swarms,  to  be  united,  are  proceeded 
with  in  the  same  manner,  hiving  them  in  the  hive 
in  the  yard,  where  intended  to  be  wintei-ed.  This 
hiving  is  done  by  merely  spreading  a  sheet  or 
placing  a  large,  wide  board  before  the  hive,  rais- 
ing the  hive  one  inch  in  front,  and  shaking  the 
bees  out  of  the  box,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  They  will  readily  enter  the  hive,  which  is 
then  lowered  again  tight  to  the  bottom  board. 
There  is  no  further  trouble,  except  perhaps  the 
watching  of  robbers  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the 
swarm  is  fully  reorganized  and  returned  to  its 
former  habits.  I  must  state,  however,  that  if  it 
should  happen  that  no  queen  could  be  found,  I 
believe  that  the  young  royal  lady  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  realm  of  beedom,  being  in  the  full 
strength  and  vigor  of  youth,  would  promptly 
master  and  overpower  any  competitor  yet  drowsy 


from  the  lingering  paralyzing  effects  of  the  chlo- 
roform, and  the  workers  all  too  confused  or  too 
glad  to  think  they  are  alive,  that  it  is  some  time 
before  they  can  muster  any  inspiration  for  fight- 
ing. 

The  foregoing  detailed  process  is  certainly 
preferable,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  the  one 
described,  practised,  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Barnard,  and  which  is  said  to  be  friend 
Alley's  plan.  [See  Amer.  Bee  Journal,  Vol.  V., 
page  256.]  Think  of  it,  i)utting  the  queen  to 
be  introduced  in  her  cage,  and  laying  it  on  the 
top  of  the  frames,  &c.  Then  blowing  tobacco 
smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive  for  three  or 
four  minutes.  Now  stop  awhile,  and  resume 
llowing  in  smoke  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  or 
until  the  bees  commence  to  fall  down  and  crav.-l 
out  of  the  hive.  I  have  in  former  days  practised, 
some  such  things  myself,  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  any  bees  survived  the  operation,  or 
could  remain  alive  in  a  hive  that  must  have 
been  redolent  after  the  process,  and  worse 
scented  than  the  tobacco  Parliament  chamber 
of  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

I  do  not  intend  by  the  foregoing  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I  would  drive  away  entirely  from  the 
bee-yard,  smoking  or  the  use  of  a  little  smoke. 
For  minor  operations  in  handling  and  managing 
bees  in  the  apiary,  it  is  sometimes  found  very 
handy  and  accommodating,  and  especially  so 
where  chloroform  cannot  conveniently  be  used. 
But  I  must  condemn  the  converting  the  hive 
into  a  smoking  room,  rendering  the  combs  and 
the  honey  repulsive  if  not  poisonous  to  the  bees 
for  a  long  time  thereafter.  For  such  wholesale 
purposes  the  use  of  chloroform  is  far  preferable 
and  wholesome,  in  this,  that  it  subdues  equally 
as  well,  but  leaves  no  disgusting  or  offensive 
smell  behind.  The  chloroforming  should  not  be 
prolonged  beyond  twenty  minutes,  rather  less 
than  more  ;  never  be  carried  to  the  sweating 
point,  when  you  will  lose  many  bees.  A  little 
experience  will  soon  teach  you  how  far  to  proceed 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Within  my  expe- 
rience, I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the 
Scotch  experimenter,  that  all  the  bees  leave  the 
combs  and  fall  helpless  on  the  table.  A  great 
many  may  sometimes  take  refuge  in  the  empty 
cells,  to  get  away  perhaps  from  the  fumes.  The 
larger  the  swarm,  and  the  more  the  bees  are 
spread  out  after  the  operation,  the  quicker  they 
revive.  John  N.  Rottiers. 

Lafargeville,  N.  T.,  Feb.  l',  1871. 


[For  the  Amfricaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Arresting  Absconding  Swarms. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
I  value  your  paper.  In  my  boyhood,  my  father 
kept  bees,  and  I  then  became  so  familiar  with 
them  that  I  have  so  little  dread  of  stings  as  to 
neglect  to  a  considerable  extent  the  precautions 
laid  down  in  the  books,  and  have  always  been 
able  to  do  as  I  pleased  in  handling  bees. 

I  have  never  had  a  swarm  to  leave  a  hive  and 
go  off,  without  first  alighting.  My  impression 
is  that  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  tanging  pro- 
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ceeds  from  a  correct  idea  ;  that  is,  that  a  swarm 
will  always  alight  when  thoroughly  alarmed,  so 
as  to  disconcert  them.  The  past  season  I  used 
a  large  mirror  and  stopped  by  that  means  a 
swarm,  which  I  had  hived  a  few  days  previously, 
and  which  started  to  go  off.  I  ran  after  it,  flash- 
ing the  sun's  rays  among  them  most  thoroughly — 
the  mirror  being  fourteen  by  twenty  inches 
square.  I  stopped  them  on  the  last  tree  in  the 
vicinity,  and  in  five  minutes  had  them  nicely 
hived.  I  have  frequently  stojjped  them  by 
throwing  water,  chips,  or  dirt  among  them, 
when  starting  to  leave  ;  and  once  when  passing 
overhead,  as  I  was  bringing  corn  home.  But  I 
failed  once,  last  summer,  with  a  swarm  that  had 
come  out  and  alighted  'unobserved  by  me.  The 
first  I  knew  of  it,  it  was  taking  wing  from  a  tree 
near  my  apiary,  and  I  think  it  must  have  waited 
for  me  over  night,  for  it  was  quite  early  in  the 
day  for  a  swarm  to  come  out  and  then  leave.  I 
did  as  in  the  other  case,  but  the  more  I  flashed 
the  faster  they  went.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
an  after-swarm  with  a  young  queen,  as  I  found 
no  signs  of  a  swarm  having  left  a  hive  that  had 
not  swarmed  before,  and  found  one  that  had 
swarmed  previously,  much  more  depopulated 
than  it  should  have  been. 

By  the  way,  are  not  swarms  with  young  queens 
more  capricious  than  first  ones?  Speaking  of 
swarms  leaving,  I  will  give  to  the  i^ublic  a 
method  which  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying,  but  which  was  told  to  me  many  years 
ago  by  a  very  successful  apiarian  of  my  native 
place,  in  whom  I  had  great  confidence.  He  told 
me  that  by  practising  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
superstitious  neighboi-,  he  got  the  name  of  a 
wizard.  It  was  a  case  where  the  swarm  left  with- 
out alighting,  and  the  neighbor  attempted  to 
follow  it.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  stopped 
the  man,  saying  he  would  call  the  bees  back. 
His  method  was  simply  to  remove  the  old  hive 
from  the  stand,  and  set  in  its  place  another  as 
nearly  like  it  as  possible.  His  theory  was  that 
the  swarm  keeps  up  a  communication  with  the 
old  hive  for  some  length  of  time,  and  the  mes- 
sengers, finding  the  old  hive  gone  and  a  good 
vacant  one  in  its  place,  would  return  to  the 
swarm,  and  in  bee  language  tell  the  queen  that 
the  coast  was  clear  at  home  and  they  had  better 
go  back.  I  think  he  must  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  using  bee-balm,  as  the  use  of  it  was 
common  among  bee-keepers  there  in  those  days. 
I  have  often  thought  I  would  try  the  plan,  even  if 
it  should  set  the  old  stock  back  somewhat. 
Perhaps  some  bee-keeper  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  it  and  reijort. 

H.  Hudson. 

Fenn's  Mills,  Mich. 


Every  living  thing,  from  man  down  to  an 
ephemeral  insect,  pursues  the  bee  to  its  destruc- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  honey  that  is  deposited 
in  its  cell  or  secreted  in  its  honey-bag.  To  ob- 
tain that  which  the  bee  is  carrying  to  its  hive, 
numerous  birds  and  insects  are  on  the  watch  ; 
and  an  incredible  number  of  bees  fall  victims,  in 
consequence,  to  their  enemies. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

House  for  Wintering  Bees.— A  Suggestion. 


jNIr.  Editor  : — I  see  there  are  almost  as  many 
different  plans  for  wintering  bees  as  there  are 
people  who  keep  them.  Some  prefer  a  cellar, 
others  a  building  constructed  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Some  succeed  well  in  bui-ying  them 
in  clamps  or  in  trenches  ;  others  again  are  suc- 
cessful in  wintering  them  on  their  summer  stands, 
with  some  peculiar  arrangement  or  construction 
of  hive.  We  also  see  almost  every  conceivable 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  those  special 
repositories  or  hives.  Thus,  we  have  stone, 
brick,  earth,  boards,  and  tanbark  or  sawdust, 
concretes,  adobe,  gravel  walls,  &c.,  of  the  former, 
and  boards,  plank,  calcined  plaster,  straw,  corn- 
cobs, carpets,  &c.  ;  some  with  dead  air  space  of 
from  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  two  iuclies  ; 
some  wholly  of  paper,  carpet,  corncobs,  &c.  ; 
others  lined  or  covered  with  such  materials. 
Now  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  article, 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  above 
enumerated  plans  is  best.  That  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  location  and  the  surroundings  of 
tlie  apiarian,  or  by  the  means  or  i^articular 
fancy  and  skill  of  the  bee-keeper.  But  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  whicli  must  be 
observed  in  order  to  winter  our  bees  successfully. 
We  must  have  a  suitable  cluster  of  bees,  with 
sufficient  stores  of  honey  within  their  reach,  and 
with  proper  ventilation.  I  believe  a  svt^arm  thus 
prepared  will  winter  almost  anywhere.  I  wish, 
however,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  bee-keep-- 
ing  friends  a  new  combination  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  in  which  to  winter 
bees,  or  to  manipulate  with  them  in  the  summer, 
to  transfer  in  when  other  bees  would  rob  if  the 
operation  were  done  out  of  doors ;  or  you  can  build 
yourself  a  house,  to  live  in  if  you  please.  The 
articles  referred  to  are  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon stove  wood,  sawed  to  the  length  of  the  de- 
sired thickness  of  your  walls,  split  up  about  two 
inches  square,  and  laid  up  in  lime  mortar.  Any 
person  with  skill  enough  to  make  mortar  and 
pile  wood,  can  lay  up  the  walls  of  such  a  build- 
ing. He  might  require  the  assistance  of  a  car- 
penter, to  make  the  window  and  door  frames, 
to  lay  the  floors,  and  construct  the  roof.  Au 
operative  mason  may  also  be  needed  to  plaster 
the  walls  inside  and  out,  and  give  it  an  artistic 
finish  to  your  liking.  But  when  it  is  done,  the 
walls  will  not  simat  in  clamp  weather  like  brick 
or  stone.  At  least  I  am  told  such  is  the  case 
with  buildings  so  constructed  in  this  vicinity. 
We  have  a  large  two-story  dwelling-house,  with 
a  cellar  under  the  whole,  in  the  village  of  Deer- 
field,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan  ;  also,  a  dwell- 
ing-house in  the  village  of  Petersburg,  Monroe 
county,  Michigan,  constructed  on  the  above  j^lan; 
and  they  are  giving  good  satisfaction.  The 
foundation  and  cellar  walls  are  plastered  with 
water  lime.  Any  person  who  understands  build- 
ing concrete  walls,  will  readily  understand  how 
to  construct  a  building  on  the  above  plan.  You 
can  jjlumb  your  corners,  set  a  wide  board  on 
edge  from  one  corner  to  another,  and  pile  your 
wood  right  against  it ;  and  by  putting  the  mor- 
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tar  on  each  eud  of  the  wood  and  none  in  the 
middle,  you  can  make  what  is  called  a  "hollow 
wall." 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  above  idea  onjTinated 
with  me,  but  it  was  through  my  influence  that 
the  aforesaid  buildings  were  erected  ;  and  they 
are  giving  good  satisfaction.  I  have  already 
written  a  longer  article  than  I  intended,  and  will 

close. 

John  T.  Eose. 

Petersburg,  Mich. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Bee  Palace. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Did  you  ever  see  the  Bee 
Palace?  It  is  patented,'  of  course— there  is  no 
hive  but  is.  We  are  not  going  to  describe  it  in 
detail,  being  satisfied  that  none  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  would  want  it,  for  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  infringe  on  the  Langstroth  patent. 
Don't  iinderstand  us  to  say  Ihat  we  think  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  would  infringe  on  the 
Langstroth  patent,  but  that  they  will  use  no 
other  than  a  movable  comb  hive. 

The  Bee  Palace  is  not  a  frame  hive.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  section  of  country  two  years 
ago,  by  a  Mr.  Black.  If  he  had  attached  leg  to 
the  Black,  it  would  have  been  most  appropriate. 
The  general  shape  of  the  Palace  is  similar  to  a 
small  church  steeple  inverted,  with  legs  to  it. 

We  were  favored  with  a  call  from  this  worthy 
Black-%  with  a  load  of  his  Bee  Palaces.  He  set 
one  of  them  on  the  ground,  and  discoursed  about 
as  follows : 

"This  is  the  best  hive  in  America.  With  it 
you  can  manage  bees  with  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  more  profit,  than  with  any  other  hive. 
Here  is  the  swarming-box.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  put  this  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  when 
the  bees  get  ready  to  swarm,  they  will  go  up  in 
the  box.  You  can  then  take  them  off  and  hive 
them.  In  this  way  you  make  all  your  own 
swarms.  No  watching  bees,  or  any  danger  of 
losing  swarms.  '  There  is  no  other  hive  from 
which  artificial  swarms  can  be  made  so  easily. 
Here,  too,  are  the  surplus  honey-boxes,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive.  When  one  set  is  filled,  you 
can  take  them  off  and  put  on  others.  The  side 
of  the  hive  is  the  best  place  for  honey-boxes. 
Bees  will  store  twice  as  much  honey  at  the  sides 
as  they  will  at  any  other  place.  Here,  also,  is 
the  miller-trap  below — sure  to  catch  every  miller 
that  comes  round.  The  hive  is  warranted  to  be 
moth-proof,  or  no  pay.  A  farm  right  with  our 
hive  is  only  forty  dollars  ;  with  two  hives  at 
forty-five  dollars." 

We  did  not  appear  very  anxious  to  invest. 
He  finally  proposed  to  give  us  one,  if  we 
would  put  bees  in  it  and  try  it ;  but  as  we  had 
no  bees  we  wanted  to  kill,  he  loaded  on  his  Bee 
Palace  and  drove  ofi',  remarking  that  he  "  never 
could  sell  to  persons  using  the  movable  frame 
hive."  He  did  sell  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  how- 
ever. The  swarming  arrangement  just  suited 
this  man,  as  it  was  always  a  great  deal  of  bother 
to  watch  the  bees.    He  took  two  Palaces  at  forty- 


five  dollars,  put  his  bees  in  them,  and  has  had 
his  swarming-boxes  on  for  two  years  ;  and  if  he 
don't  get  to'heaven  before  he  gets  a  swarm  in 
that  way,  we  think  he  is  a  subject  for  prayers. 
Another  man  was  taken  with  the  moth-trap. 
That  was  just  what  he  wanted.  But  you  see  he 
was  a  little  sharper  than  the  first  purchaser  ;  he 
was  not  going  to  pay  till  he  tested  it.  So  Mr. 
Black  made  out  his  warrant  and  the  farmer  his 
note,  and  they  exchanged  papers.  The  resitlt 
was  that  alter  Mr.  Black  had  canvassed  the 
county  round  about,  he  sold  all  the  notes  he  had 
taken,  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  So  the  first 
thing  Mr.  Farmer  knew  he  was  sued,  and  to  his 
great  surprise  found  that  the  warrant  is  no 
off-set  to  the  note  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
So  he  had  the  forty  dollars  with  interest  and 
costs  to  pay.  This  man  subsequently  bought 
the  Twining  humbug  and  six  secrets  (ventilated 
in  the  Bee  Journal  last  December).  We  asked 
him,  why,  having  been  bit  once,  he  would  buy 
another  humbug.  "Well,"  he  said,  "it  was  so 
much  cheaper,  on/?/  ten  dollars."  There  is  no 
rule  by  which  to  govern  a  fool. 

Beeist. 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  April,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Two  Queens  in  one  Hive. 


I  occasionally  see  an  account  of  two  queens 
beino-  found  in  one  hive,  but  in  each  case  the 
circumstances  'seem  to  be  very  different.  In  my 
short  experience  in  bee-keeping  I  have  had  two 
such  cases,  which  diftered  much  from  each  other 
and  from  any  that  I  have  seen  reported.  The 
first  was  like  this  :  A  strong  colony  of  black 
bees  made  extensive  preparations  for  swarming 
in  June,  1870,  by  starting  a  large  number  of 
young  queens.  I  usually  do  my  own  swarming, 
but  thought,  in  this  case,  I  would  let  the  bees 
have  their  own,  way  and  swarm  naturally.  But 
ISTature  "to  all  things  sets  her  limits  fit,"  and 
here  it  did  not  seem  natural  for  them  to  swarm. 
After  waiting  eight  days  from  the  sealing  of  the 
queen  cells,  I  made  an  examination,  and  to  my 
surprise  found  the  old  and  two  young  queens  at 
liberty  on  the  combs.  That  evening  I  heard 
piping,  the  same  as  for  after-swarms,  which  con- 
tinued for  five  days.  Then  it  ceased,  and  eleven 
dead  queens  were  thrown  out  of  the  hive.  It 
was  easy  to  account  for  their  not  swarming  ;  but 
singular  that  they  should  preserve  hatched 
queens  so  long,  in  the  presence  of  an  old  laying 
queen. 

The  other  case,  again,  was  imder  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  About  the  first  of  last 
August,  I  took  a  queen  (Italian)  from  a  nucleus 
swarm,  giving  it  two  eleven  days  old  twin  cells, 
that  were  built  so  close  together  that  I  could  not 
separate  them  without  injuring  one  or  the  other. 
The  fourth  day  after  I  examined  the  nucleus 
and  found  both  queens  hatched,  and  saw  them 
side  by  side,  apparently  as  friendly  as  two  work- 
ers, without  any  inclination  to  fight.  I  was  then 
called  from  home,  was  absent  a  week,  and  on 
my  return  examined  the  nucleus  and  found  both 
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queens  laying  eggs.  I  then  took  the  comb  on 
which  tlie  two  were  at  work  to  my  house,  to  show 
tliem  to  my  wife  that  I  liad  got  something  that 
would  beat  Quinby,  Langstroth,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  While  we  were  looking  at  them,  the 
two  queens  came  together,  embraced  each  other 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  then  turned  away, 
and  each  laid  an  egg  within  an  inch  of  where 
they  met.  Money  would  not  have  bought  either 
of  those  queens,  at  that  time  ;  but  what  was  my 
chagrin  the  next  morning  to  find  one  of  them 
just  expiring  in  front  of  the  hive.  This  leads 
me  to  believe  that  queens  are  not  such  bitter 
enemies  of  each  other,  as  we  are  told  they  are. 
The  dying  queen  had  evidently  not  been  stung. 
I  have  freqi^ently  tried  to  witness  the  battle  of 
queens,  but  have  never  yet  seen  the  sight.  I 
have  often  seen  the  workers  destroy  a  queen  by 
strangulation,  while  another  queen  had  her 
liberty  in  the  same  hive  ;  and  in  one  instance 
there  was  not  a  half  gill  of  workers  present. 

E.  Benjamin. 
Bockford,  loica. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Foulbrood. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  find  in  almost  every  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  an  article  upon  this  deploi-a- 
ble  malady,  and  also  different  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  it. 

As  I  have  had  some  experience  with  this 
disease,  of  course  I  have  been  interested  in  these 
articles. 

I  presume  my  experience  with  it  has  been 
more  limited  than  many,  from  the  f;xct  that  I 
have  never  had  a  very  extensive  apiary.  But, 
to  say  the  least,  I  do  not  care  to  extend  my  ob- 
servations, as  I  am  entirely  free  from  it  now. 

My  attention  was  first  arrested  about  six  years 
ago.  In  the  spring  1  bought  some  stocks  from 
a  section  about  fifty  miles  away,  and  transferred 
them  to  movable  comb  hives.  In  the  fall  follow- 
ing, while  examining  them  preparatory  for  win- 
ter quarters,  I  discovered  a  few  scattering  cells 
containing  sealed  dead  brood.  It  occurred  to  me 
at  once  that  this  might  be  foulbrood.  The  next 
season  it  increased.  I  commenced  to  cut  out 
the  diseased  brood,  but  soon  found  it  was  of  no 
avail.  I  began  to  search  for  a  remedy  in  what 
hee  liteniture  I  had,  but  could  not  find  anything 
which  looked  effectual. 

I  kept  all  my  stock  until  another  season,  and 
became  convinced  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  cure 
it,  as  all  the  stock  of  my  home  apiary  wei"e 
diseased,  more  or  less. 

In  the  fall  I  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  bees, 
took  the  honey  from  the  combs  with  my  honey 
slinger,  and  made  the  combs  into  wax,  and  burnt 
up  all  the  frames. 

Some  of  the  hives  I  scalded  thoroughly  with 
hot  water ;  others  I  held  over  a  blazing  fire  until 
the  propolis  melted. 

I  have  used  some  of  these  hives,  but  have 
never  discovered  anything  of  the  disease.  Some 
of  the  bees,  instead  of  destroying,  I  pat  into  a 
box  and  kept  them  several  days,  supplying  them 


with  dissolved  sugar,  and  then  united  them  with 
some  healthy  stocks  ;  and  have  not  discovered 
any  unhealthfulness  in  consequence.  I  removed 
a  queen  from  a  diseased  stock  to  a  healthy  nu- 
cleus, and  discovered  in  a  short  time  that  I  car- 
ried the  disease  with  her. 

I  think  that  unless  the  disease  is  in  too  bad  a 
state  or  form,  that  the  bees  might  be  saved  by 
treating  them  as  above,  and  placing  them  in  a 
clean  hive  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  cleanse  the  comb  so  it  would  be 
safe  to  use. 

I  would  advise  every  one  who  discovers  this 
enemy  in  any  stock,  to  destroy  the  comb  and 
honey  at  once — unless  the  honey  can  be  scalded 
before  the  bees  can  get  to  it — and  perhaps  the 
bees  too,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  hives  before 
using. 

C.  B.  BiGLOW. 

Perkinsville,  Vt.,  May,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Transferred  Colony  Deserts  its  Hive. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  a  colony  of  black 
bees,  which  I  concluded  to  transfer  into  a  mova- 
ble comb  hive.  It  was  a  good  colony,  wifh  an 
average  amount  of  brood  bees  and  honey.  Drum- 
ming out  the  swarm  first,  I  broke  up  the  box, 
cut  out  the  combs,  and  fitted  into  frames  as  well 
as  I  knew  how.  To  fasten  these  combs  I  used 
linen  wrapping  twine.  Evei'ything  being  i-eady 
for  the  bees,  I  put  them  in,  and  set  the  hive 
directly  on  its  old  location.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  I  found  the  bees  very  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied. On  listening  at  the  side  of  the  hive,  I 
heard  them  making  a  singular  grinding  noise. 
Next  morning  I  examined  that  stock,  and  found 
the  bees  in  the  same  condition,  I  then  pulled 
out  some  of  the  frames  and  found  that  they  were 
trying  to  bite  off  that  twine,  though  their  eftbrts 
seemed  to  be  fruitless.  A  small  number  of  the 
bees  got  i:)ortions  of  the  twine  in  their  mandi- 
bles, witliout  being  able  to  rid  themselves  of  it 
again,  and  wei'c  dead — having  probably  starved. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  two  days.  I 
could  not  remove  the  twine,  as  the  combs  were 
not  yet  properly  fastened.  In  the  forenoon  of 
the  third  day  after  transferring  the  bees  they 
swarmed  out.  I  hived  them  again  in  the  same 
hive,  but  next  day  they  swai'med  out  again  and 
joined  another  stock.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  bees 
to  remove  the  twine  had  caused  the  desertion  of 
the  hive.  Now,  and  ever  since  that  time,  I  use 
thin  and  narrow  slats — one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  with 
which  I  fasten  the  combs  into  frames  when 
transferring — placing  them  over  the  pieces  of 
comb  and  nailing  them  to  the  frames.  No  trans- 
ferred colonies,  with  combs  thus  secured,  have 
since  deserted  their  hives. 

A.  Grimm. 

Jefferson,  Wis. 


Man  can  accommodate  himself  to  every  va- 
riety of  diet,  and  thrive  on  all.  The  bee,  alone, 
never  chausjes  its  food. 
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23=  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  a  number  of 
advertisements  this  month.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand that  they  are  7iot  withdrawn. 


We  ac:aia  caution  bee-keepers  asrainst  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  blackmailed  bj' parties  otfering 
to  sell  riirhts  or  demanding  pay  or  damages,  under 
pretext  of  the  Clark  patent,  for  the  use  of  the  trian- 
gular comb-guides,  or  any  similar  device  for  securing 
straight  combs.  The  Clark  patent  was  improperly 
granted,  is  utterly  invalid,  the  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  iu  its  favor  was  fraudulently  obtained,  and 
those  exacting  "  royalty"  for  the  guides  are  guilty 
of  procuring  money  under  false  pretences.  Clark  or 
his  assignee  will  never  institute  and  prosicnte  suit 
against  any  one  resolved  to  resist  the  demand,  as  that 
would  bring  the  matter  again  within  purview  of  the 
Courts. 


VCF"  Mr.  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Elawesville,  (Ky.,)  claims 
to  have  a  patent  for  a  bee-feeder  substantially  similar 
to  the  one  described  in  the  April  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, as  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hershcy,  of  Mountjoy,  Pa. 


C^^  We  inadvertently  omitted  to  say  in  our  last 
issue  that  Mr.  Gravenhorst,  though  not  making  a 
business  of  raising  Italian  queens  for  sale,  is  willing 
to  serve  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country  by  procuring 
for  them  pure  Italian  queens  from  Dzicrzon's  apiary, 
at  customary  rates  ;  or  will  send  queens  of  his  own 
raising,  if  desired,  at  four  dollars  each,  in  gold.  Re 
could  not,  of  course,  insure  safe  transportation  by 
steamer,  but  would  use  every  endeavor  to  have  the 
queens  sent  and  reach  their  destination  alive  and  in 
good  condition.  Egyptian  queen  bees,  also,  would 
be  procured  from  the  apiary  of  F.  W.  Vogel,  at  ten 
dollars  each,  and  forwarded  with  despatch.  Mr.  G.'s 
address  is  C.  F.  H.  Gravenhorst,  Kleiner  Exerzier- 
plaz  8,  Braunschweig,  Germany. 

0^"  We  have  received  letters  frequently  of  late 
from  persons  whose  minds  seem  exercised  on  the 
hive  question  by  an  anxious  desire  to  give  "  honor  to 
whom  honor"  is  due,  though  they  have  been  led  to 
imagine  that  Huber,  Munn,  Debeauvoys,  or  somebody 
else,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  inventing  the  movable 
comb-hive.  To  such  inquirers  we  would  say  that  we 
intend  to  take  an  early  opportunity  to  give  an  ac 
count  of  the  inventions  of  the  parties  named,  with 
accurate  cuts  and  illustrations.  Meantime,  we  beg 
to  assure  them  that  none  of  the  devices  and  con- 
trivances refsrred  to  are  patented,  but  are  public 
property,  available  for  practical  ends  by  anybody 
who  chooses  to  use  them.  Let  any  one  who  desires 
make  an  exact  and  perfect   imitation  of  any  or  of 


all  of  them,  and  introduce  them  in  his  apiary  for 
trial,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  infringing 
anybody's  rights.  For  economical  and  prudential  con- 
siderations, however,  Ave  would  suggest  that  he  make 
orily  one  of  each  kind  ;  and  we  will  guarantee  that, 
after  subjecting  them  to  a  fair  test,  he  will — never 
desire  to  make  or  une  a  second. 


If,  after  drumming  out  a  swarm,  it  is  found 
that  the  queen  is  not  among  the  bees,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  is  sufficient  for  a  good  colony,  place 
the  driven  swarm  where  the  parent  hive  stood,  and 
remove  the  latter  to  a  new  location  ;  supply  the  swarm 
at  once  with  eggs  and  brood  to  raise  a  queen  ;  and  if 
an  advanced  maturing  queen  cell  is  available,  insert 
it  on  the  second  or  third  day. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TEE  BEE  JOURNAL. 


Tiffin,  Ohio,  April,  17.— There  is  quite  a  demand 
for  ring-tailed  hogs  in  this  nook  of  the  woods. 
It  is  proposed  to  train  them  to  walk  up  a  few 
steps  and  hitch  their  tails  to  the  stispended  honks, 
and  then  feed  as  per  patent — thereby  saving  lime  iu 
hooking  or  tying  the  tails  three  times  a  day,  everj' 
day.  There  is  no  telling  to  what  extent  a  hog  can  be 
educated,  some  having,  as  is  well  known,  been  taught 
to  play  cards,  and  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  dial  of 
a  watch.  Some  say  bees  cannot  be  educated.  I  say 
they  can,  and  to  have  them  store  honey  in  the  side 
frames  takes  training.  Yet  the  life  of  the  bee  is  too 
short  for  much  to  be  done  in  that  line  in  one  genera- 
tion, tor  like  Paddy's  horse,  which  when  once  he  got 
used  to  do  without  eating,  took  a  notion  to  die,  so  the 
best  taught  bees  are  apt  to  die  soonest. 

Last  summer  was  the  best  honey  season  I  ever  saw. 
I  won't  say  how  much  honey  I  took  from  some  of  my 
best  colonies,  for  fear  of  not  being  believed  by  old 
fogy  bee-keepers.  Bees  are  doing  remarkably  well  at 
present.     Success  to  the  Journal.     J.  J.  Fisher. 

Bricksburg,  N.  J.,  April  17. — We  have  had  a 
much  more  quiet  and  favorable  spring  here  than  one 
year  ago.  The  means  I  indicated  for  spring  manage- 
ment here,  have  been  of  much  benefit;  as  I  will  de- 
scribe iu  future.  We  had  tine,  warm  summerlike  days 
in  succession,  commencing  April  7lh,  which  gave 
quite  a  start.  I  have  transferred  most  of  my  bees  to 
nucleus  hives,  putting  as  many  of  such  hives  to- 
gether as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
the  swarm.  This  will  render  transportation  cheaper 
and  safer.    J.  L.  IIubbard. 

Amesburt,  Mass.,  April  20. — My  bees  are  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  hives  are  rapidly  fllling  up  with 
brood.  I  hope  to  rejjort  early  swarms,  and  a  good 
yield  of  surplus  honey.     A.  Green. 

Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn.,  April  20. — I  sent  you 
per  mail  this  day,  a  honey  and  pollen  producing  plant, 
or  weed,  of  great  value  to  the  bee-keeper,  which  I 
wish  you  to  name.  It  came  spontaneous  last  fall, 
just  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  meadow.  It  lived 
tlirough  the  winter,  bloomed  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary or  early  part  of  March,  and  has  been  in  continu- 
ous bloom  since.  Tlie  bees  have  worked  on  it  every 
fine  day,  for  more  than  six  weeks.  I  have  a  field  of 
about  twenty  acres  literally  yellow  with  it.  T.  B. 
Hamlin. 

|^~  Dr.  Parry,  the  botanist  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  informs  us  that  tlie  plant  above  stated, 
sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  is  a  rare  Fipecies — Vesica- 
RiA  Lescurii.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gray's  Botany  as 
found  by  Leo  Lesquereaux  on  the  hills  near  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  to  be  sought  for  in  southern  Kentucky. 
Blooming  early,  long  and  profusely,  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  bee  plant. 

Christiansburg,  Va.,  April  21. — The  prospect  for 
honey  is  fine  here  this  spring.  Apple  trees  are  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  tlie  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  giving  the 
bees  a  fine  chance.  Mine  are  breeding  very  rapidly, 
and  I  hope  to  give  you  a  good  account  of  them  as  the 
season  progresses.  I  enclose  a  plant  for  name,  which 
is  spreading  all  over  this  neighborhood  rapidly.  It 
commences  blossoming  early  in  February,  and  con- 
tinues up  to  this  time.  My  bees  forsook  the  rye-meal 
in  a  few  days  after  this  came  into  bloom.  J.  R. 
Gardnee. 

J^"  The  plant  accompanying  the  foregoing  note, 
is  the  "  Whitlow  Grass" — Draba  verna.  Gray.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  Atlantic  States,  though  not  com- 
mon. It  is  annual,  and  probably  valuable  only  as 
furnishing  pollen  early  for  bees. 

WoRTHiNGTON,  Pa.,  April  33.  —  Weather  chilly. 
Fruit  nearly  all  killed  from  frosts.  Bees  not  faring 
well  this  spring.  Have  just  concluded  a  series  of 
thirteen  articles  on  apiculture,  in  our  county  paper  ; 
and  I  think,  from  communications  received,  that  an 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  right  direction. 
J.  W.  Barclay. 

West  Edmistox,  N.  T.,  April  24. — My  stock  of 
bees,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  consisted  of  seven  colo- 
nies, in  a  fair  average  condition  for  bees  in  this  section 
that  spring.  By  anificial  means  I  increased  them  to 
fifteen  swarms.  With  the  use  of  a  honey  emptying 
machine  I  took  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
pure  honey  from  them,  besides  obtaining  two  hundred 
pounds  of  surplus  in  boxes.  This  made  a  sum  total 
of  seven  hundred  and  thirty -five  (735)  pounds,  or  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds  to  the  original  swarm.  Their 
net  average  weight  October  1st,  was  forty  pounds. 
They  have  wintered  splendidly,  both  in  chamber  and 
on  summer  stands,  and  are  in  flue  condition.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  ray  experience  in  beekeeping,  and 
consider  my  success  favorable  for  a  new  beginuer  in 
apiculture.    H.  Lonqworthy. 

Tuscola,  Ills.,  May  1. — In  the  spring  of  1870,  I 
started  with  eight  stands  of  bees,  and  have  at  present 
fifteen — having  lost  three  last  winter  through  careless- 
ness ;  but  have  found  that  it  costs  something  to  learn 
certain  facts  in  the  bee  line.  Last  season,  was  too  dry 
here  for  bees  ;  they  hardly  gathered  enough  to  keep 
them.  It  has  been  rather  cool  till  the  29th  of  April, 
when  we  had  a  good  warm  rain,  and  should  the 
weather  stay  warm  the  bees  will  do  well.  That  patent 
for  feeding  hogs  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  some 
patent  bee  hives  -  not  that  I  would  hint  that  beemen 
would  swindle  one  another.  We  all  know  that  men 
selling  patent  rights  are,  like  horse  jockies,  too  hon- 
est to  cheat  anybody.  I,  at  least,  have  not  been 
swindled  yet,  as  I  let  patent  vendors  pass  along  on 
their  way  rejoicing  or  grumbling,  as  they  may  choose 
to  term  it.  I  use  the  Langstrotii  patent,  which  can't 
be  beat  in  the  present  age.  I  paid  for  the  right  to 
use  it,  and  no  man  ought  to  use  it  without  paying 
for  it.    H.  C.  DuRBOROW. 

Saxon,  Ills.,  May  8. — Bees  through  this  section 
are  very  strong  for  this  time  in  the  year.  They 
commenced  gathering  pollen  about  the  10th  of  March. 
Weather  cool,  with  frost  the  last  two  nights.  Apple 
trees  nearly  out  of  bloom.     J.  A.  Maxfield. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Dysentery. 

Dear  .Journal  :— I  am  writinjT  to-day  on  the 
15th  of  February.  Any  day  now,  may  be  the 
last  day  of  confinement  for  my  bees  in  their  win- 
ter jail.  Thus  far  they  have  needed  extra  care. 
As  I  told  you,  I  had  forty  colonies,  nearly  half 
of  them  in  bee  gums,  and  the  other  half  in  frame 
hives,  Gallup  form.  These  I  have  emptied  twice 
often  during  summer,  so  that  all  their  honey  was 
gathered  during  August  and  September.  The 
bee  gums  are  all  right — all  in  position  of  rank 
and  tile,  so  that  the  bees  in  not  one  of  them  stir. 
The  others  have  many  dead  bees,  and  although 
the  honey-boards  are  laid  on  them  only  half-way, 
yet  the  bees  cluster  on  them  like  swarms.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  so  for  the  last  three  days. 
Every  night  I  gave  them  more  ventilation,  but 
the  more  I  gave  them  the  more  noisy  they  are, 
and  dysentery  has  fairly  set  in.  Tonight  I  shall 
open  the  doors  and  take  off  the  honey-boards 
altogether.  My  bee  gums  have  not  half  so  much 
ventilation,  there  being  only  a  square  hole,  six 
by  five  inches,  with  bars  to  fasten  tlie  combs. 
Does  not  this  look  as  if  dysentery  is  the  result  of 
the  quality  of  the  honey,  and  that  some  honey 
has  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  others?  Al- 
though my  bee  house  smells  very  unpleasantly, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  bees  are  much  affected. 
They  appear  lively  and  active,  as  in  midsummer  ; 
yet  they  soil  their  combs  with  faeces,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  desertion  of  hives  in  the  si)riug. 

I  am  glad  to  see  friend  Gallup  gives  us  some- 
thing more  about  the  Davis  queen  nursery.  Let 
a  good  thing  be  encouraged,  by  all  means.  The 
queen  nursery  may  be  regarded  as  the  third 
great  invention  in  bee  culture.  There  must  be 
some  misunderstanding  between  Gallup  and  Nes- 
bit.  They  differ  widely.  I  wish  our  friend  Nes- 
bit  would  give  us  the  assurance  that  his  queen 
nursery  is  identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Davis.  If 
it  is  not,  he  would  do  well  to  style  it  my  queen 
nursery,  instead  of  simply  the  nursery.  This 
would  avert  misunderstanding  and  unnecessary 
explications. 

I  have  heard  much  about  purity  of  offspring 
in  bee  culture,  and  discussions  on  this  subject 
are  not  wanting,  and  conflicting  notions  are  still 
entertained.  Met  h inks  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  pure  blood.  When  I  intend  to  com- 
pai"e  some  bees,  I  take  a  piece  of  comb  with 
honey  in  it,  go  to  some  hive  and  hold  the  comb 
several  minutes  before  the  fly-hole,  or  until  eight 
or  ten  bees  collect  on  it.  Then  I  carry  them  thus 
on  the  comb  into  a  room  in  my  house,  and  let 
them  fly  to  a  window  on  which  the  sun  is  shining 
in  full  force.  The  pure  bee  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent, with  a  slender  tapering  body,  and  only  a 
small  tip  of  black ;  while  the  impure  are  of  a 
muddy  appearance  on  the  window.  You  can 
discover  the  slightest  adulteration. 

If  any  one  knows  of  any  evil  resulting  from 
using  maple  sap  for  spring  feeding  of  bees,  say 
half  a  gill  every  night,  let  his  voice  be  heard  iu 
Israel. 

J.  DUFFILKR. 

Bousseau,  Wis. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

White  Clover,  Strong  Stocks,  Experiments,  etc. 


During  fin  experience  of  twenty  years  in  keep- 
ing bees  in  my  location,  I  have  seldom  got  sur- 
plus honey  from  any  other  source  than  white 
clover.  Of  basswood  there  is  very  little  here. 
In  some  seasons  the  clover  failed  to  bloom  ;  in 
others  it  bloomed  freely  from  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June  until  late  in  the  fall, 
but  yielded  very  little  honey.  In  most  seasons, 
however,  it  yielded  honey  abundantly  for  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  days,  never  longer.  In  such 
seasons  it  usually  bloomed  some  time  before  and 
after  the  period  of  abundant  yield,  but  was  very 
little  visited  by  the  bees.  I  have  tried  various 
methods  to  keep  my  stocks  strong  to  work  on  the 
clover.  Four  years  ago,  I  tried  the  following  ex- 
periment, embracing  eight  strong  stocks  of  black 
bees.  Four  of  these  I  permitted  to  swarm,  and 
as  soon  as  a  stock  had  swarmed,  I  exchanged 
stands  with  the  next  strongest  stock,  and  re- 
moved all  the  queen  cells  but  one,  on  the  sixth 
day  ;  and  continued  to  do  so  till  four  stocks  had 
swarmed,  and  the  eight  thus  operated  upon. 
Result :  neither  of  the  four  stocks  from  which 
the  bees  were  drawn,  attempt  to  swarm,  and 
each  stored  about  forty  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 
Two  of  the  stocks,  thus  reinforced  after  they  had 
swai-med,  continued  to  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  did  not  swarm  again  ;  and  also  stored 
about  forty  pounds  of  sui'plus  honey,  each— the 
same  as  the  other  four.  The  remaining  two 
stocks  were  bent  on  swarming  again.  Both  to- 
gether did  not  store  over  ten  pounds  of  surplus 
honey,  and  did  very  little  inside.  Both  swarmed 
soon  after  their  queens  began  to  lay — the  one  on 
the  17th  and  the  other  on  the  Ibth  day  after 
they  had  swarmed  the  first  time.  Neither  of 
them  had  started  any  queen  cells,  but  each  raised 
a  good  queen  afterwards.  Since  I  have  been 
using  the  Gallup  hive,  I  have  done  very  diifer- 
ently.     But,  more  anon. 

Henry  Ckist. 

Lake,  Stark  Co.,  Oldo,  April  8,  lb71. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Frames  to  suit  Honey  Extractors. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  size  and  shape  of  frames 
for  honey-extractors  is  a  subject  somewhat  new, 
we  will  give  you  an  ojiinion  based  upon  our  ex- 
perience. We  ijrefer  the  bottom  or  brood  frames 
deep,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  ;  and  the 
*W^  top  frames  for  the  lioney  extractor  shallow, 
about  seven  inches  ; — for  the  following  reasons  : 
we  then  seldom  have  any  brood  to  handle,  and 
shallow  frames  of  honey  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
broken^  while  being  handled  in  the  machine. 

These  upper  frames  we  place  in  a  box  which, 
rests  upon  the  hive  the  same  as  the  cover  for 
boxes.  (We  speak  of  the  "Thomas  hive,"  and 
this  has  a  flat  cover  which  fits  closely  on  the  box, 
leaving  a  chamber  one-fourth  of  an  inch  be- 
tween the  frames  and  cover.)  If  we  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  brood  department,  we  take  off  the  box, 


cover,  and  frames  at  once.  If  we  only  wish  the 
honey  frames,  we  remove  the  cover,  take  out  the 
frames,  and  brush  the  bees  in  front  of  the  hive. 

Our  hives  are  near  each  other,  and  the  ground 
is  kept  clean  by  an  occasional  hoeing.  We 
woiild  be  pleased  to  learn  more  from  our  friend, 
J.  Bogart,  who  has  about  IGO  colonies  in  good 
condition  and  well  managed,  as  we  found  by  the 
time  he  had  shown  us  his  apiary.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical "bee-man."  If  he  will  favor  us  with 
another  call,  he  will  find  "  Bachelor's  Hall"  reno- 
vated, and  occupied  by  some  of  the  fairer  sex. 

We  prefer  to  put  our  slung  honey  in  kegs  or 
barrels  for  home  use  or  shipi^ing,  and  let  the 
party  shipped  to  put  it  in  one  or  two  quart  glass 
jars,  or  sell  by  the  pound,  as  will  .suit  purchasers. 
The  scales  can  be  placed  below  the  faucet,  which 
can  be  closed  when  the  required  amount  is 
drawn  ;  the  latter  we  find  very  convenient. 

We  are  asked  so  frequently  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  honey  slinger,  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  give  it  in  the  Bee  Journal,  once  for 
all.  We  first  made  one,  using  a  tin  can,  as 
recommended  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  V-,  pages  87 
and  169.  We  found  the  can  liable  to  be  indented 
and  become  springy,  and  requiring,  if  the  combs 
were  not  of  even  weight,  one  man  to  hold  the  ma- 
chine still.  W^e  tried  again,  and  got  an  oak  tub 
made  27  inches  high  ;  bottom  diameter  35  inches, 
top  diameter  23  inches  ;  four  hoops,  tlie  bottom 
one  being  set  low  enough  to  allow  a  faucet  placed 
above  it,  so  as  to  draw  off"  all  the  honey.  Two 
opposite  staves  should  be  allowed  one  inch  or 
more  above  the  top  of  the  tub,  which  will  hold 
the  cover  in  place.  We  made  the  frame  and 
shaft  similar  to  those  described  in  Vol.  V.,  No. 
4,  by  T.  C.  Hill.  The  cover  is  made  of  tvro 
pieces,  on  one  of  which  is  the  gearing  (we  use 
fanning  mill  gearing),  while  the  other  is  raised 
to  put  in  the  combs.  We  occupy  only  space 
enough  to  show  the  difference  between  ours  and 
others  previously  mentioned. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  results  of  win- 
tering bees  in  a  cellar,  with  stove-pipe  ventilation. 

Palmer  Bros.    • 

Ncio  Boston,  III. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"Wire  Gauze,  and  Introducing  Queen?. 


On  page  338  of  the  April  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, in  an  article  headed  "  Wintering  Bees,"  D. 
P.  Lane  hits  Gallup  a  dab  about  the  wire  cloth. 
From  his  own  showing,  providing  he  has  not 
given  his  bees  that  purifying  flight  in  February, 
where  would  they  have  been  now?  I  have  a  few 
questions  to  ask  Mr.  Lane.  I  set  my  bees  in  the 
cellar  the  first  week  in  December,  and  took  them 
out  the  first  week  in  April  ;  and  in  all  that  time 
they  were  scarcely  looked  at.  In  fact,  I  was 
away  from  home,  attending  conventions,  eight 
weeks  during  that  time.  I  used  no  wire  cloth, 
and  do  not  think  it  necessary.  W^heu  I  once 
place  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  they  are  not  taken 
out  till  spring  is  open.  I  think  this  "taking 
out"  and  "returning"  unnecessary;  and  his  bees 
cannot  possibly  be  in  better  condition  than  mine. 
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are.  It  is  true  I  lost  two  stocks  out  of  thirty- 
six,  but  it  was  from  another  cause  than  tlie  wuat 
of  wire  cloth.  In  the  remainder  of  the  stock, 
the  loss  did  not  average  over  twenty  bees  per 
stock.  If  Mr.  Adam  Grimm  had  to  take  out  the 
whole  of  his  stock  of  bees  and  return  them 
again,  even  once,  each  winter,  it  would  be  quite 
a  task.  Now,  friend  Lane,  answer  candidly  : — 
*'  Why  add  the  expense  of  wii'e  cloth,  if  it  is  not 
necessary?"  and  it  certainly  is  not ;  for  I  have, 
foa'  years,  wintered  bees  successfully  without  it. 
Still,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  other  par- 
ties using  it,  if  they  wish.  But  I  think  it  a  great 
deal  better  to  teach  others  how  to  ventilate  their 
hives  properly  and  have  thein  winter  success- 
fully ;  because  it  is  a  fixed  fact  that  if  bees  are 
not  properly  ventilated,  even  with  the  wire  cloth, 
they  will  almost  certainly  perish  before  spring. 

Tyro,  evidently,  has  had  but  very  little  experi- 
ence with  hybrid  queens.  His  queen,  no  doubt, 
was  a  hybrid  of  the  worst  stripe  ;  and,  allow- 
ing me  to  be  judge,  the  mother  of  said  queen 
was  a  hybrid  also.  I  never  could  succeed  in 
raising  a  pure  queen  from  an  impure  mother  ; 
but  one  of  our  noted  queen  breeders  claims,  in 
a  private  letter,  that  he  can  do  it.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  tools  he  does  it  with. 

We  see  that  our  friend  Adam  Grimm  went 
into  the  novel  process  of  making  artificial  colo- 
nies out  of  old  workers  as  much  as  possible,  to 
introduce  new  queens  to.  As  he  is  an  old  hand, 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  the  new  be- 
ginner, if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  should  endeavor 
to  make  artificial  swarms  consisting  of  young 
bees  only,  to  introduce  strange  queens  to.  For 
example,  take  the  frame  containing  the  old 
queen  out,  and  place  it  in  a  new  hive  ;  set  the 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  remove  the  old 
hive  to  a  new  location.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
providing  the  weather  is  right,  all  the  old  bees 
will  have  left  the  new  location,  and  we  can  in- 
troduce a  new  queen  successfully  with  almost 
any  ceremony  ;  nay,  we  have  repeatedly  intro- 
duced them,  in  such  cases,  without  any  cere- 
mony whatever.  Understand,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend this  method  exclusively,  but  we  give  it  for 
illustration  merely.  Almost  any  method  will 
answer,  if  we  first  provide  a  colony  with  all 
young  bees  ;  we  are  then  certain  to  introduce  a 
queen  successfully.  We  do  not  say  that  it  will 
never  fail ;  but  Ave  do  say  that  we  have  never 
failed  under  these  circumstances.  With  old 
workers,  they  frequently  apparently  accept  the 
queens,  and  then  supersede  them  in  from  eight 
to  twelve  days. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 


A  New  Fumigator- 


Mb.  Editor  : — As  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tions in  tlic^apiary  is  approaching,  perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  feel  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  fumigator,  which  suits  me  better 
than  any  heretofore  described  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

In  few  words  it  may  be  described  as  a  box  six 


inches  long,  by  two  wide  and  two  deep,  with  a 
hole  in  each  end  and  a  wire  cage  an  inch  in 
diameter  running  lengthwise  through  the  centre 
of  the  box,  to  hold  a  roll  of  cotton  rags,  a  piece 
of  punk,  or  a  "buftalo  chip."  Now  for  par- 
ticulars : 

The  ends  of  the  box  are  made  of  pieces  of  pine, 
two  inches  square  and  three  and  a  half  inches 
long,  with  a  quarter  inch  hole  bored  centrally 
lengthwise.  One  end  of  each  piece  is  tapered — 
one  being  for  a  mouth-piece,  the  other  for  a  noz- 
zle. The  sides  are  of  f  stuff,  2  by  7^  inches. 
The  bottom  and  cover  are  2|  inches  by  7.^.  The 
cover  to  be  well  fitted,  hung  with  wire  hinges, 
and  well  battered  on  the  outside  to  prevent 
warping.  Before  putting  the  box  together, 
punch  a  circle  of  six  holes,  ^  inch  deep,  on  the 
inside  of  the  end  pieces  around  the  central  hole 
and  half  an  inch  from  it,  to  receive  the  ends  of 
six  wires  65-  inches  long,  which  form  the  wire 
cage  before  referred  to,  for  holding  the  rag, 
punk  or  "  chip." 

A  small  spring,  placed  in  a  slot  or  mortice  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  end  pieces,  throws  up  the 
cover  half  an  inch  to  admit  air  when  the  instru- 
ment is  not  in  use.  The  act  of  picking  it  up 
closes  the  cover. 

Should  a  longer  nozzle  be  desired,  a  piece  of 
elder  from  whidi  the  pith  has  been  punched,  in- 
serted in  a  half  inch  hole  in  the  nozzle,  answers 
an  excellent  purpose.  Mine  is  nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  is  all  the  better  for  being  crooked. 

One  thing  more.  Has  any  of  your  readers,  as 
I  have  many  a  time,  wished  to  get  his  fumigator 
to  his  mouth  when  he  had  his  bee  hat  on '?  If 
so,  he  may  be  interested  in  my  arrangement  for 
facilitating  that  operation.  Make  a  hole  in  your 
hat  opposite  your  mouth,  1^  inches  square. 
Perpendicularly  over  this,  fasten  two  pieces  of 
gum  elastic  ribbon,  two  inches  long  and  \  of  an 
inch  wide.  Put  two  more  similar  pieces  across 
horizontally,  fastening  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  The  mouth-piece  of  your  fumi- 
gator can  be  pushed  at  pleasure  through  this 
elastic  ribbon,  making  a  tight  fit  always,  and 
closing  when  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 

If  any  one  should  wish  to  refer  to  this,  to  pre- 
vent circumlocution,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
call  it  BartleWs  Right-angular,  Gum  elastic,  Self- 
closing  Fumigator  Fort-hole  for  Bee  Hats  !  N.  B. 
No  patent  applied  for. 

Michael  W.  Bartlett. 
West  Newbury,  Mass.,  April  18,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


A  Question  for  Solution. 


A  and  B  buy  400  hives  for  $400,  each  paying 
$200.  When  they  came  to  divide  them,  A  said 
to  B,  I  am  willing  to  pay  fifty  centsvpcr  hive 
more  than  you,  if  you  give  me  the  choice  of  the 
hives.  They  so  agreed  to  divide  them.  How 
many  did  each  get  ;  and  how  much  per  hive  did 
each  pay  ? 

John  B.  Overton. 

Le.ving!on,  Ky.,  March  35,  1871. 
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